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METROPOLITAN  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
INEQUALITY 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1071 

U.S.  Senate 
Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Oppohxonitt 

Washington,  D.O. 

The  Select  Committee  met  at  11 :05  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room 
1318,  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building;  the  Honorable  Walter  F. 
Mondale,  chairman  of  the  committee,  presiding. . 

Present : Senators  Mondale,  Hatfield,  and  Ribicoff. 

Staff  members  present : William  C.  Smith,  staff  director  and  general 
counsel;  Bertram  Carp,  professional  staff;  and  Leonard  Strickman, 
minority  counsel. 

Senator  Mondale.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  have  two  witnesses  to  testify  on  the  plans  under- 
way for  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  area.  Mr-  Dale  Bertsch^secretary  for  the 
Miami  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  of  Dayton;  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  Lewis,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Dayton  City  Planning  Board. 

Will  you  proceed  ? 

STATEMENTS  OF  LLOYD  LEWIS,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN,  DAYTON  CITY 

PLANNING  BOARD  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  MIAMI  VALLEY  RE- 
GIONAL PLANNING  COMMISSIONS  HOUSING  AND  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCES ADVISORY  COMMITTEE;  AND  DALE  F.  BERTSCH,  EXEC- 
UTIVE DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MIAMI  VALLEY  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

COMMISSION,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Mr.  Lewis.  May  I further  describe  the  hats  I wear.  I am  one  of  two 
black  members  of  this  commission,  and  I understand  that  is  a rarity 
in  commissions.  We  have,  we  think,  a very  unique  commission  too  in 
that  we  have  out  of  84  members,  77  who  are  elected  officials  and  we 
cover  a five-county  area,  with  Dayton  as  the  center  of  the  area.  And 
we  go  a little  beyond  the  ordinary  housing  type  thing,  inasmuch  as 
we  go  into  the  economic  and  social  as  well  as  the  physical  aspects  of 
our  region. 

Housing  Dispersal  Plan  Initiated 

But  we  have  initiated  a housing  dispersal  plan,  which  has  been 
voluntary,  and  each  of  the  jurisdictions  nas  accepted  it  to  some  vary- 
ing degrees.  We  have  had  something  like  140  public  hearings  on  it, 
so  it  has  been  well  known  and  well  used.  We  have  set  up  an  A-95 
review  process,  where  we  have  all  of  the  projects  that  come  before 
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our  region*  we  pass  on.  And  T am  the  chairman  of  that  committee  for 
housing.  And  we  hare  housing,  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
started^ at  least  on  the  plans  for  each  of  our  five  counties. 

The  city  of  Dayton  has  passed  its  own  housing  plan — which  is  a 
microplan  of  the  regional  plan — and  wc  have  taken  into  consideration 
those  things  such  os  public  housing*  elementary  school  population 
and  available  land.  We  have  di  video it  into  what  we  call  housing  op- 
portunity areas.  These  housing  opportunity  areas  are  areas  where  we 
encourage  builders  and  developers  to  place  housing. 

Conversely  we  discourage  building  in  the  already  impacted  areas. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  our  opportunity  areas  arc  disappearing,  be- 
cause the  city  of  Dayton  has  surpassed  its  goal  of  housing  set  by  the 
Miami  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

Our  ouestion  now  is  do  we  attempt  to  cut  off  low-  and  moderate- 
income  nousing  within  the  city?  Who  is  that  going  to  hurt  the  most? 
The  people  we  serve  certainly.  We  have  some  pluses  certainly  in  our 
area.  We  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  public  housing  started  in  our 
county*  which  is  a first,  I think,  and  we  have  some  moderate-income 
housing  in  each  of  the  counties.  Some  of  the  negatives,  we  have  had  a 
very  difficult  time  in  getting  housing  into  our  southern  suburbs,  the 
more  middle-class  type  suburbs. 

Impacted  Schools 

One  of  the  big  objections  to  the  suburban  areas  has  been  the  lack 
of  adequate  school  space  and  the  financing  of  their  schools.  We  have 
one  township  which  has  reached  its  quota  and  it  is  in  deep  trouble 
schoolwise,  because  they  already  have  two-a-day  sessions  and  one  re- 
cently completed  236  housing  projects.  The  management  really  doesn’t 
know  where  the  children  are  going  to  go  to  school  even  today. 

Senator  Mondale,  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  FHA  considers 
the  impact  on  schools  or  the  community  of  excessive  units  of  low-cost 
housing?  In  this  case,  236  housing. 

Mr.  Bertsch,  I can  address  myself  possibly  to  that. 

Traditionally,  they  have  not  had  to  worry  about  it  because  the  FHA 
in  practice  actually  has  encouraged  housing  of  a subsidized  nature  into 
the  central  city.  In  fact  I think  the  time  frame  lag  indicates,  from  the 
standpoint  of  FHA  recognizing  our  plan,  for  example,  the  difficulties 
that  we  have  had  in  attempting  to  separate  or  not  separate  the  sub- 
sidized from  the  nonsubsidized  for  the  central  city  versus  the  suburbs. 
That  has  presented  a great  many  problems. 

More  recently,  especially  in  tne  dealings  which  we  have  had  directly 
with  the  central  office  in  Washington  and  especially  since  the  plan 
has  been  accepted  by  HUD  and  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  a 
method,  we  have  been  allocated  a certain  number  of  breakthrough 
units  to  attempt  to  disperse  these  throughout  the  region. 

The  central  office  does  consider  the  impact  on  schools ; and,  in  fact, 
requires  a statement  of  involvement  from  the  school  districts.  Re- 
gardless of  that,  in  our  A-95  process,  it  is  a criteria  we  have 
established. 

Mr.  Lewis.  In  order  to  sell  this  housing  plan  we  have  to  overcome 
this  problem  of  impacted  schools.  We,  the  Miami  Valley  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  have  passed  a resolution  and  sent  it  to  our  Ohio 
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State  Legislature  recommending  that  the  State  provide  such  aid  to 
those  school  districts  that  arc  accepting  the  low*  and  moderate-income 
housing.  And  we  strongly  sec  a need  for  a bonus  for  these  jurisdic- 
tions— somewhat  on  the  level,  maybe,  that  wc  provide  help  to  mili- 
tary impacted  school  districts. 

Senator  Mondale.  We  have  adopted  the  Eagleton  amendment  which 
would,  in  effect,  give  impact  aid  to  the  school  districts  for  the  educa- 
tion of  public  housing  children. 

Unfortunately,  funds  for  this  assistance  were  knocked  out  in 
conference. 

Arc  you  suggesting  there  should  also  be  some  similar  support  for 
federally-assisted  housing,  other  than  public  housing  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Right,  because  the  public  housing  is  primarily  center 
cities  and  where  we  arc  getting  the  breakthrough  is  in  the  FHA  type, 
236-type  housing,  which  needs  help  too. 

Dale  can  go  from  here  with  a lot  of  facts  and  figures. 

Senator  Mondale.  Go  ahead. 

Plan  for  Low-  and  Moderate-Income  Housing  in  Suburbs 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Thank  you,  Lloyd.  I might  state  that  I will  be  more 
than  happy  to  provide  copies  of  the  general  comments  that  I make 
after  the  fact,  if  the  Senator  would  care  to  have  them.  Lloyd  has  al- 
ready indicated,  in  July  of  1970,  the  commission  issued  a housing 
plan  and  called  for  the  assisted  construction  of  14,000-plus  dwelling 
units  for  low-  and  moderate-income  households  within  our  total  region. 

They  were  to  be  built  over  a 4-year  period  throughout  the  whole 
region,  not  just  in  locations  of  the  older  central  city.  The  plan  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  Dayton  had  all  of  the  region’s  inventory  of  public 
housing  and  virtually  all  other  Federally- assisted  units.  It  concluded 
that  a full  range  of  housing  opportunities  for  everyone  was  called 
for,  and  that  this  meant  that  the  supply  of  needed  housing  be  in- 
creased and  that  the  location  of  such  new  units  must  be  geographically 
expanded.  This  meant  placing  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
units  in  other  areas  of  the  region,  especially  in  Dayton’s  immediate 
suburbs. 

This  plan  was  approved  by  the  representatives  of  the  region’s  gov- 
ernments, which  sit  on  the  MVRPC  as  its  commissioners. 

Senator  Mondale.  Did  you  break  down  how  much  public  housing, 
how  much  235,  how  much  236.  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Wo  have  a capability  of  breaking  that  down  within  a 
model  system.  Possibly  at  a later  date,  we  will  do  this.  The.  concept, 
however,  was,  from  a strategy  standpoint,  not  to  do  that  within  the 
first  year’s  hearings  because  the  question  of  even  allowing  236  and 
235  outside  of  the  central,  city,  let  alone  separating  public  from  as- 
sisted and  black  from  white,  et  cetera,  was  a very  volatile  issue  and 
became  volatile  at  the  hearings. 

Senator  Mondale.  Y our  figures  don’t  include  a breakdown  for  public 
housing  or  a breakdown  by  race  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  The  public  housing  from  a numbers  standpoint  is  in- 
cluded within  the  14,000  figure.  It  was  not  broken  down  in  the  alloca- 
tion. 
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lished  a^k^oweveT^hat  of ^loJP6^  is  chairman  of  has  estab- 
the  allocation  can  bl  mde  un  i m°re  than  10  Percent  of 

public  housing'.  Just  as  a ade  up  of  235  units  and  20  percent  must  be 
percent  of  tkrovenui  target  f 20  perccnt  wlt,lin  any  community  or  20 

'rittin  theTuris^cSoJIf nt  °f  th'  °vero11  t“r8«.  and  20  percent 

Mr"' Btoh ’ Tm  ^Iust  be  public  housing? 

P"Mic  Wing. 

Mnato Jfow^cLh?h?v  STn ' ed  il  al  thot  tim'. 

lh™  senior  citizens’  publk  homing?  percent  of  “nits  and  make 
well,  eithen\rr^  typro^public1^ hmislndyi,and  that  doesn,t  work  too 

5UWe^,Sn^^  lnd  °Ur  SOU,,' 

anxioiiseto^^t^theSpbinCoffnthe^roW°d1^* aPow  that;  but,  we  are 
lished  and  tlmn  we  tfink  ae  can  go  from^there  ****  ^ h°usine  estab‘ 

£fedf  o'r  TA  haw 

oiiedmtblnf  "Si  nlsht  ^ .’"^resting  to  note  that  after  the  plan  was 
Sy%  copy  S' ^wh°chTwmnbePX?fC?  '"“I  10  WrtKSS 
tual  JUlicKSt  print'ed^uJ0.^6  fcr  tte  Tha  ~ 

“Dictions  for  the  Subu ri£, » Sf  ^ V10n.s,n^  i.mpact  study.  It  is  called 

and  ^rS5s<,fe^Ur'M"CO,ne  ',niK  int°  the  subnrbs 

Evaluation  or  OwosmoN  to  Low-  an»  MonERara-lNOOMn  Housing 

ini  tth^l!r‘lirU,l^,!S',n5  here  *°  describe  the  procedures  of  obtain- 
Y 9 or  the  attitudes  or  the  ultimate  analysis  modeling  it  is? 

sSSTlfLS*?  th,at  ft"  "'“dy  ^ provid”  Kttl' d«p Side" 
j f e effects  of  at  least  those  perceived  reasons  by  the  resi- 

Criterk  anLd  »>e  eLted  officials^  thYrelioT' 

de\  eloped  to  be  used  in  the  placements  of  low-  and 

Fedeml  nro^m^  Tt  a”?  t™3  fVrther  ]ised  “ evaluate  the  existing 
Jo;!™1mP" J?™™ l*,11  must.  be  understood  that  much  of  what  we  have 
done  comes  from  the  people  of  our  region;  thus  some  of  the  specifics 

•See  Appendix  1,  p.  10503. 
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may  only  apply  to  our  region.  Many  of  the  factors  we  feel,  however, 
can  impede  or  facilitate  housing  opportunities  and  they  do  verify  some 
old  myths,  and  also  have  considerable  application  throughout  the 
entire  Nation. 

We  explored,  for  example,  and  identified  some  of  the  major  issues 
or  fears  of  suburban  people,  the  fear  that  property  values  would  drop 
with  housing  of  this  nature,  property  taxes  would  increase,  neighbor- 
hoods would  drop  in  social  status,  neighborhoods  would  become  less 
stable.  Those  people  wouldn’t  fit.  Housing  maintenance  would  de- 
crease. There  would  be  a decrease  in  law  and  order,  the  change  in 
shopping  facilities  would  occur  because  of  the  new  group’s  needs. 

There  would  be  a drop  in  the  quality  of  schools.  And  the  state- 
ment that  their  beliefs  would  be  different.  Other  items  which  really 
did  not  range  as  high,  maybe  because  of  the  fear  of  expressing  them, 
was  the  whole  question  of  race  or  that  the  people  really  don’t  want 
to  live  there,  or  that  they  have  too  many  children. 

I think  that  all  of  these  items  were  explored  in  considerable  length 
and  were  evaluated  in  the  study  which  I describe. 

Senator  Mondale.  The  study  you  submit  has  an  evaluation  of  those 
concerns  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Yes;  in  direct  response  to  the  question  of  education, 
I think  that  I can  outline  a couple  of  very  general  tilings. 

Wayne  Carle,  the  Dayton  school  superintendent,  who  works  very 
closely  with  our  commission,  noted  here  to  your  committee,  I believe 
about  a month  ago,  that  75  percent  of  Dayton’s  schools  were  racially 
impacted.  And  this  represents  about  40  percent  of  the  region.  If  you 
consider  the  total  region,  the  figure  actually  goes  to  86  to  94  percent, 
depending  upon  what  percent  makes  up  the  question  of  impaction. 
The  racial  percentage,  black  to  white,  within  our  region  is  about  14 
percent,  14  percent  of  the  region  is  black. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  percentage  in  Dayton? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  In  Dayton?  Thirty-five. 

Senator  Mondale.  But  it  works  out  to  14  percent  regionally  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  That  is  right.  If  you  assume  or  shoot  for  a goal  of, 
say,  7 percent  of  all  schools  to  have  black  students — 7 percent  of  the 
students  to  be  black — you  would  be  shooting  for  an  86  percent  of  im- 
paction. If  you  would  shoot  for  a 14  percent,  you  would  have  a con- 
siderably more  difficult  problem. 

Second,  I think  it  is  important  to  understand  that  the  direct  ex- 
penditures by  local  government  show  that  educators  for  $1,472.6  mil- 
lion out  of  $2,941  million,  or  over  40  percent  of  all  local  expenditures 
withiii  our  region  goes  to  education.  If  you  add  Federal  aid,  which 
only  amounts  to  a very  small  amount  to  aid  education  in  our  region, 
it  increases  the  ratio  even  at  that  point. 

I think  that  certainly — I might  make  some  specific  references  to 
the  text  within  this  report.  On  pages  72,  73,  and  74,*  where  it  outlines 
that  nothing  new  was  found,  really,  in  the  report,  where  we  talk 
about  these  things  being  affected,  that  is  the  property  values,  et  cetera, 
if  low- and  moderate-income  housing  is  disbursed. 


♦See  Appendix  1,  pp.  10584-86. 
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Effects  on  Property  Values 

There  is  a verifiable  fact  that  you  can  show  that  property  value  has 
been  affected  within  the  central  city,  primarily  because  there  has  been 
virtually  no  control. 

I think  another  reason  is  the  low-  and  moderate-income  groups  who 
live  in  the  central  city  contribute  relatively  little  in  taxes,  and  they 
live  in  the  old  and  lower-quality  dwellings  of  relatively  low-market 
value. 

It  would  be  hoped,  though,  in  a disbursal  plan  that  this  would  not 
be  the  type  of  housing  that  would  be  scattered,  and  that  a great  many 
times,  the  upper  class,  so  to  speak,  or  in  the  other  sense  white  families 
themselves  are  the  actual  cause  of  the  effect  on  property  values  because 
of  fear.  . > 

We  would  hope  that  the  housing  plan  within  our  region  would  mini- 
mize the  possibility  that  providing  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
would  burden  a community  if  the  units  were  provided  through  public 
housing. 

We  feel  that  through  the  use  of  the  leasing  programs  and  through 
the  use  of  some  new  Federal  aid  or  additional  State  aid,  this  would 
be  able  to  be  minimized  considerably.  We  would  hope  that  some  po- 
tential solutions,  for  example,  would  be  the  use  of  a wide  variety  of 
structural  and  locational  options,  programs  aiming  eventually  at  home 
ownership,  aiming  at  class  mix  or  the  counseling  programs.  There  is 
a tremendous  need  to  have  237  programs  which  are  aimed  at  counsel- 
ing of  potential  homeowners  funded  at  the  Federal  level,  for  example. 
And  also  that  there  would  he  additional  support  to  preclude  the  impo- 
sition of  tax  burdens,  supports  for  additionally  needed  public  service, 
such  as  the  day-care  centers  which  is  becoming  extremely  controversial 
in  Congress  at  the  present  time. 

Basically,  the  results  of  our  study  relative  to  education  or  to  estab- 
lishing better  framework  could  probably  be  summarized  in  five  major 
points.  One  is  that  the  development  of  State  or  Federal  school  tax 
equalization  programs  that  actually  make  up  for  differences  in  the 
assessed  evaluation  of  Property  taxes  per  pupil  in  different  school  dis- 
tricts, that  new  public  housing  in  the  suburbs  pay  full  property  taxes. 

Federal  Aid  for  Services  for  Low- In-come  Families 

Second,  passage  of  new  Federal  legislation  to  pay  for  the  services 
that  frequently  accompany  new  dwelling  units  in  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing,  if  they  are  to  be  beneficially  housed 

Senator  Mondale.  What  is  the  last  point? 

Mr.  Bertscti.  There  be  Federal  aid  to  provide  the  supplemental 
needed  services  that  many  times  suburban  communities  cannot  provide 
for  themselves,  the  things,  for  example — many  times  the  argument  in 
the  suburbs  is  that  the  reason  they  don’t  want  that  housing  is  because 
the  medical  facilities,  the  dav-care  centers,  things  of  this  nature,  are 
provided  within  the  central  city  and  why  move  the  people  away  from 
them  ? Those  types  of  services  must  accompany  the  housing  or  you  do 
do  some  damage,  not  only  to  the  recipient  community,  but  to  those 
people  being  housed. 


%1 
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Senator  Mondale.  In  other  words,  they  say,  “Not  only  would  we 
have  to  make  up  from  our  own  revenues  the  cost  of  educating  these 
children ; but,  there  are  a lot  of  other  things  that  go  with  low-income 
families  like  medical  care,  day  care,  which  are  going  to  have  to  come 
out  ov  our  pocket.” 

Mr.  Bertsch.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Mondale.  And  unless  the  Federal  Government  or  somebody 
picks  up  the  tab 

Mr.  Bertsch.  That  is  correct.  There  are  a great  many  programs  that 
have  been  provided  by  Congress.  The  tendency  is,  though,  for  these 
to  be  channeled  in  and  given  high  priority  to  the  central  city,  because 
this  is  where  the  need  is. 

Many  times  these  types  of  programs  and  this  type  of  direction  can 
work,  contrary  to  a concept,  like  we  are  attempting  to  instigate. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I interrupt  here? 

I think  this  is  partially  a myth,  because  if  you  look  carefully  as  to 
the  percentage  of  tax  dollars  that  are  going  to  the  central  city  versus 
the  suburban  areas,  you  will  find  the  suburban  areas  are  already  get- 
ting the  major  part  of  the  tax  expenditures,  at  the  county,  State,  and 
Federal  level. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Not  in  the  innovative  type  programs  we  are  talking 
about,  that  are  aimed  at  low-  and  moderate-income  people,  though.  The 
point  I am  getting  at  is  there  are  no  low-  and  moderate-income  peo- 
ple in  the  suburbs  now,  therefore,  there  is  no  appreciable  moneys 
going  in  there  at  all. 

This  is  a reemphasis  of  priority  aimed  at  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families. 

Senator  Hatfield.  I would  like  to  pursue  that  a little  further,  be- 
cause I think  this  hits  at  a presumption,  the  presumption  that  the 
poor  don’t  pay  taxes. 

Taxes  Paid  Unequal  to  Services  Keceived 

I think  we  have  to  be  very  careful  to  realize  that  central  city  core 
problems  that  we  like  to  think  are  being  so  emphasized  by  many  Fed- 
eral programs  and  State  programs,  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  paying  out  more  taxes  than  the  service  they  are 
receiving. 

If  you  look  at  a very  interesting  study  here  in  Washington  of  the 
poorest,  blackest  ghetto — the  Shaw-Cardozo  area — which  showed  put- 
ting a dollar  tag  on  all  of  the  visible  governmental  services  at  all  lev- 
els that  are  poured  into  that  area,  and  that  those  people  are  still  pay- 
ing out  $5  million  more  annually  in  taxes  than  the  services  they  are 
receiving,  which  raises  a number  of  questions. 

One  is,  among  others,  perhaps  they  would  be  better  off  if  they  were 
permitted  to  retain  some  of  that  tax  money  or  resources  and  do  for 
themselves,  rather  than  this  general  concept,  tax  them  and  then  put 
back  certain  Federal  or  other  programs  that  are  going— that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  better.  I am  not  so  sure  they  are. 

Then,  also  I think  we  have  to  look  at  the  thing  from  the  perspective 
of  the  overall  tax  dollar  and  the  percentage  of  that  tax  dollar  that  is 
being  rendered  in  service  today  and  is  far  greater  for  the  suburban 
areas  of  the  country  than  the  central  core  cities. 
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Mr.  Bertsch.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  disagreement.  I agree  with 
everything  you  state  It  is  a question  of  priorities.  We  find  tfe  subur- 
ban  communities  are  having  a crack  at  innovative  programs,  the  inno- 
vative dollar,  whereas  the  dollar  from  the  Federal  programs  in  the 
core  city,  for  example,  is  being  aimed  in  a different  direction. 

We  are  also  seeing  from  the  standpoint  of  FHA  programs,  for  ex- 
ample, they  very  seldom,  if  ever— it  takes  the  initiative  of  the  local 
communities— take  into  consideration  the  needed  day  care  facilities, 

t?tt  a y ProSrams5  |n  suburban  location  sites,  primarily  because 
.t  HA  doesn  t encourage  suburban  locations. 


Property  Tax  and  Federal  Priorities 


Senator  Hatfield.  I think  also,  Mr.  Chairman — I will  end  with  this 
additional  comment— I think  we  have  to  be  much  more  explicit  and 
much  more  direct  and  much  more  honest  with  the  taxpayer,  because 
much  of  the  resentment  or  much  of  the  rebellion  against  this  kind  of 
Prof™m  that  1S  wsed  in  the  tax  field,  which  is  the  tax  argument,  is 
that  the  suburbanite  does  not  delineate  between  his  property  tax  dollar 
and  his  income  tax  dollar.  To  him  it  is  all  out  of  the  same  pocketbook, 
and  he  doesn  t delineate  between  local  school  budgets  and  Federal 
budgets,  and  the  way  these  respective  echelons  of  government  are 
spending  his  tax  dollar.  You  see,  he  is  oversimplifying  by  saying  we 
need  more  help  from  the  Federal  Government  for  these  various  services 
such  as  garbage  disposal,  recreation,  schools, .medicine,  et  cetera,  based 
upon  the  assumption  it  will  come  out  of  his  property  taxes  if  he  doesn’t 
get  Federal  relief,  which  is  probably  true.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
never  stands  up  to  challenge  the  way  in  which  the  Federal  Govern - 
ment  is  spending  the  resources  he  is  paying  into  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  corporate  and  personal  income  taxes  and  the  dispropor- 
p *bl^e  share  of  that  Federal  tax  dollar  that  is  going  to  nonpeople 


We  let  him  continually  oversimplify  the  tax  issue  by  applying  it 
strictly  and  almost  exclusively  to  his  property  tax.  I can  understand 
that,  because  he  has  to  pay  that  all  at  one  time  and  he  gets  hit  pretty 
hard;  wnereas,  we  dribble  it  out  on  a withholding  tax  basis  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  because  otherwise,  we  would  never  be  able  to  collect  it,  if 
we  waited  until  only  one  time  a year. 

But  I do  think  we  have  a responsibility.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  of 
these  programs  to  really  answer  him,  not  just  within  the  context  of 
™s  thinking  in  terms  of  property  tax  dollar  relief,  but  also  how 
the  lJederai  Government  is  now  spending  a disproportionate  share  of 
his  income  tax  for  military  and  other  purposes  rather  than  letting  it 
the  people  programs  which  could  help  relieve  his  property  tax. 
Mr.  Bertscil  I think  it  also  could  be  pretty  well  shown  that  if  there 
were  some  built-in  concern  within  some  of  the  FHA  programs,  that 
all  of:  t no  impact  that  supposedly  comes  from  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  is  not  entirelv  a myth,  and  there  might  be  some  truth 
SPf{je  ^ese  Pr'c>biems  and  these  concerns  are  being  considered  and 
that  there  are  resources  available  for  solving  them. 

The  resources  are  there,  now,  provided  within  many  of  the  Federal 
programs.  I think  the  difference  is  from  a priority  standpoint— FHA 
is  not  required  to  consider  them  when  placing  programs,  and  many 
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times  within  the  existing  housing  programs  they  are  not  made  an 
actual  part  of  a project. 

Senator  Mondale.  I have  to  interrupt,  we  have  a vote.  We  will  be 
right  back.  [Recess.] 

Senator  Mondale.  On  the  way  over,  I thought  since  this  sounds  a 
little  like  the  Ribicoff  plan,  it  would  be  a good  idea  if  he  came  over. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I am  delighted  that  Senator  Mondale  recom- 
mended that  I come  here.  I have  heard  of  what  you  have  been  doing 
in  Dayton,  but  I don’t  know  exactly  the  mechanics  of  your  program. 
Not  having  been  here  for  your  testimony,  I will  sit  by  quietly  until  the 
other  members  question  you. 

Dispersal  of  Low-Income  Housing 

Senator  Mondale.  Interrupt  at  any  time.  As  I understand  your 
plan,  it  is  essentially  to  try  to  disperse  and  scatter  low-  and  federally- 
assisted  housing  into  a greater  metropolitan  area  rather  than  to  con- 
gest it,  as  it  is  today,  in  the  central  cities,  and  to,  in  effect,  allocate  and 
allot  a pro  rata  share  approximately  of  the  housing  that  is  needed 
into  the  different  communities  in  this  five-county  area,  and  to  go  to 
the  communities  and  ask  each  of  them  to  accept  their  pro  rata  share. 

Would  that  be  essentially  it? 

Mr.  Bertscii.  Yes. 

During  the  break,  Steve  indicated  it  might  be  helpful  to  describe 
a bit  the  housing  plans  from  a conceptual  standpoint  and  maybe  from 
my  standpoint,  more  importantly  from  a strategy  standpoint,  what 
was  done  politically  in  order  to  get  the  concept  adopted  by  the 
commission. 

For  Senator  Ribicoff’s  interest,  Lloyd  Lewis,  who  is  a Dayton  rep- 
resentative on  the  Commission  and  chairman  of  our  Human  Resources 
and  Housing  Subcommittee,  outlined  earlier  that  the  MVRPC  does 
cover  five  counties,  the  Dayton  SMSA,  plus  one  additional  county. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  have  a commission  consisting  of  county  mem- 
bers and  alternate  delegates,  84  members,  77  of  which  are  elected  in 
their  own  right  within  their  communities  and/or  counties. 

We  cover  the  full  range. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  It  is  unfair  for  me  to  ask  you  to  repeat  what  you 
have  already  told  the  other  gentlemen,  so  I will  read  the  transcript 
later.  You  go  ahead,  and  I might  ask  a question  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  The  housing  plan  basically  began  as  a process  in  1969. 
We  identified  the  normal  need,  we  identified  the  constraints  on  housing, 
the  problems  facing  the  whole  housing  picture  within  our  plan,  much 
akin  to  the  type  of  thing  which  is  being  suggested  within  Congressman 
Ashley’s  bill  on  the  House  side. 

From  that  point,  then,  it  was  determined  from  a strategic  stand- 
point that  we  needed — not  necessarily  disperse  or  scatter  people  or 
housing,  as  much  as  scatter  housing  opportunity — make  viable  alter- 
natives available  to  those  people  of  low-  and  moderate-income  means 
to  live  in  the  communities  where  their  employment  exists.  To  live  in 
communities  or  within  school  districts  of  their  choice. 
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Quota  System  Establishes  Deficit 

It  is  that  concept,  then,  that  developed  the  so-called  quota  system 
which  established,  from  a need  standpoint,  a deficit  from  a need 
standpoint  there  were  14,000-plus  units  that  were  needed  by  those 
people  of  low-  and  moderate-income  means.  That  14,000-unit  deficit 
was  then  allocated  from  a goal  standpoint  across  the  planning  units 
within  our  region. 

Thus,  the  intention  was — and  continues  to  be — to  use  that  goal  as  a 
management  device  through  the  A-95  process — to  encourage  local  com- 
munities to  meet  their  responsibility.  . , , 

Likewise,  one  of  the  major  complaints  which  is  heard  by  elected 
officials  across  our  region,  when  they  begin  to  advocate  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  within  their  communities,  is  that  certain  com- 
munities within  the  suburbs  are  going  to  become  the  pressure  relief 
valve  for  the  central  city.  Therefore,  it  is  anticipated,  and  we  have 
used — the  commission  has  used — the  goal  also  as  a shutoff  valve  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  construction  in  the  suburbs. 

So  it  not  only  becomes  a lever,  it  also  becomes  a top  and  in  that  way 
you  can  shutoff  an  area  and  direct  market  activity  into  other  areas 

of  the  region.  . ' . , ..  . . . . , 

It  is  going  to  take  considerable  monitoring  and  it  is  going  to  taKe 
probably  some  adjustments  in  the  long  run  from  a strategy  standpoint. 

Senator  Mondale.  How  are  you  coming  with  the  plan  ? Have  these 
communities  accepted  their  allocation?  Are  you  far  enough  down  the 
road  to  know  whether  they  will  fulfill  their  commitments?^ 

Is  this  a plan  that  looks  good,  or  is  it  actually  working?  I think  that 

is  one  of  the  key  questions.  , , , 

You  know,  the  most  common  assumption  is  that  many  of  these 
communities  around  the  country  just  cannot  be  expected  to  voluntarily 
accept  any  of  this  kind  of  housing. 

Are  you  optimistic?  Are  you  far  enough  down  the  road  to  believe 

it  is  working?  . , 

Mr.  Lewis.  May  I comment,  Senator,  on  one  township  that  has  met 

its  quota.  W e have  put  the  lid  on  it,  so  to  speak. 

There  are  something  like  450  units.  We  have  reached  the  quota,  and 
have  put  the  lid  on.  The  FHA  office  has  accepted  our  negative  review 
of  any  additional  housing  there. 

So  far  as  that  goes,  it  does  work. 

Senator  Mondale.  Is  that  286  housing? 

Mr.  Lewis.  236  and  public  housing.  __  ..  , ... 

Senator  Mondale.  What  kind  of  township  was  that?  Was  it  a built- 

up  suburban  community  ? . . 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  a township  adjacent  to  the  city  and  has  a mixed 
population.  The  nearer  the  city,  the  more  black  and  more  poor  it  is. 
As  it  goes  out,  it  becomes  very  affluent. 

Senator  Mondale.  Where  is  this,  halfway  out  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Nine  miles  out. 

Senator  Mondale.  Is  it  a poor  township  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I wouldn’t  classify  it  as  a poor  township,  no. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  kind  of  housing  went  in  there,  236. 

Mr.  Lewis.  236.  And  that  went  pretty  much  all  over  the  township. 
Senator  Mondale.  Scattered? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bertsch.  We  are  having  some  problems  with  one  large  project 
for  the  city  of  Trotwood,  which  is  actually  within  that  township.  It 
appears  that  when  you  begin  to  approach  a more  affluent  suburb  with 
housing  of  this  nature,  there  evolves  additional  market  considerations 
by  FHA  and  there  is  a greater  degree  of  justification  that  is  necessary 
from  a market  standpoint. 

But  I might  comment  further  on  whether  it  is  working,  because 
a great  many  people  wonder,  and  I suppose  it  depends  on  who  you 
talk  to  within  our  region,  but  a memorandum  which  our  office  prepared 
evaluating  the  process  would  indicate  that  as  of  January  1969,  of 
roughly  2,500  units  of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  and  public 
housing  units,  all  of  them — all  of  them — were  in  the  central  city. 

Two  years  later,  June  1971,  within  the  central  city  they  basically 
still  have  the  majority  of  public  housing,  although  there  are  100  units 
existing  in  the  unincorporated  portion  of  Montgomery  County.  There 
is  an  additional  thousand  which  the  county  commissioners,  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  have  accepted  for  the  unincorporated  portion  and 
subject  to  funding,  thev  will  be  constructed. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  more  FHA-assisted  units  now  outside 
of  the  city  than  there  are  inside  of  the  city.  There  are  737  units — this 
is  as  of  June  1971 — outside,  and  804  inside. 

Incentives  for  Blacks 


Senator  Ribicoff.  Mr.  Bertsch,  the  entire  area  that  you  are  working 
on,  as  I note  here,  has  an  11 -percent  black  population? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  The  census  now  shows  14  percent,  actually. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Fourteen-percent  black. 

As  you  are  building  this  housing  out  into  the  so-called  suburbs  out- 
side the  central  city,  is  it  your  intention  that  the  proportion  of  units 
occupied  by  blacks  will  be  about  14  percent,  or  are  they  going  to  be 
concentrated  in  larger  numbers? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  This  will  depend  a great  deal  on  whether  or  not  the 
blacks  execute  the  option  to  move  to  the  suburbs.  — 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Let’s  say  they  do.  Are  you  going  to  be  putting 
up  a quota  system  or  not?  How  are  you  going  to  try  to  figure  this 

out?  __ 

Mr.  Bertsch.  We  have  not  utilized  a quota  system  at  all.  We  have 
attempted  to  monitor  the  advertising  of  new  housing  as  it  becomes 
available  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  advertising  occurs  within  the  black 
newspapers  prior  to  the  white  newspapers.  We  have  provided  addi- 
tional education  and  counseling  within  the  black  community  and 
worked  with  the  Model  Cities  and  Urban  League  and  NAAOP  in  this 


^Ve  do  require  a quota,  it  was  just  agreed  upon,  in  fact,  last  Wednes- 
day finally,  on  work  force  for  people  obtaining  contracts  in  the  con- 
struction of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing,  and  in  the  training 
programs  for  people  within  the  trades  which  traditionally  have  been 
closed  to  blacks. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Now,  how  does  this  housing  compare  in  appear- 
ance with  private  housing  in  the  general  area  ? : . . 

Mr.  Bertsch.  From  an  appearance  standpoint,  it  looks  just  as  good 
as  anything  else  that  is  going  up. 
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Senator  Ribicoff.  The  private  housing  in  that  area  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Is  it  varied  housing,  single  homes,  duplexes,  high- 
rise,  detached,  attached,  what  sort  of  variety  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  They  vary  all  of  the  way  from  the  235  program, 
which  aims  primarily  at  single  family  attached  garage  or  carport,  to 
236  projects  which  range  all  of  the  way  from  24-,  36-unit  townhouses 
or  garden  apartments  up  to  150  units  in  a project.  We  have  a limited 
number  of  high  rises.  The  use.  of 'the  high  rise,  though,  is  pretty  well 
governed  by  a political  subdivision’s  capability  to  provide  firefighting 
apparatus  capable  of  fighting  a fire  within  a high-rise  structure.  So 
from  that  standpoint,  the  high  rises  have  pretty  well  been  limited  to 
the  central  city. 

We  have  a high  rise  which  has  been  rejected  by  FHA — and  I will  be 
carrying  to  HUD  today  an  appeal — in  a suburb.  They  have  rejected  it 
on  the  basis  of  no  market,  and  we  can  show  a list  of  over  1,000  signa- 
tures which  were  developed  within  that  area. 

Suburban'  Industries 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Let  me  ask  you,  are  there  industries  or  jobs  in 
Mad  River,  Oakwood,  Kettering  or  Moraine  or  are  those  merely  bed- 
room communities  for  the  jobs  in  the  central  city  of  Dayton? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Moraine,  for  example,  is  the  most  highly  industrial- 
ized community  we  have.  The  population  is  only  5,000  plus  or  minus. 
It  has  one  of  the  highest  tax  rates  from  the  standpoint  of  yield  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  yet  one  of  the  smallest  property  tax  rates  in  terms  of 
personal  property  tax  in  the  State. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  So  you  are  trying  to  bring  the  people  in.  Now, 
let  me  ask  you  this,  as  an  entire  region,  what  are  the  dominant  indus- 
tries in  this  region  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  National  Cash  Register,  General  Motors,  with  a full 
complement  of  General  Motors  facilities,  Frigidaire,  Delco,  all  of 
those.  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  is  the  largest  employer  in  the 
region,  in  fact,  the  largest  employer  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Have  National  Cash  Register,  General  Motors, 
and  Wright  brought  their  influence  to  bear  on  community  accepta- 
bility of  what  you  are  trying  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Base  officials  were  the  first  to  work  with  communi- 
ties in  the  Fairborn  area  unit  just  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  map 
you  have  in  front  of  you,  I don’t  know  what  the  number  of  it  is  on  the 
map,  they  undertook  with  the  local  churches  within  that  particular 
community  in  excess  of  400  units  of  236.  They  have  not  seen  fit,  I 
would  say,  to  publicly  apply  any  pressure  whatsoever.  They  have  been 
influential  behind  the  scenes.  ‘ 

Senator  Ribicoff.  How  about  General  Motors  and  National  Cash 

Register?  • . , . ' 

Mr.  Bertsch.  National  Cash  Register  specifically  has  been  influ- 
ential behind  the  scenes,  not  openly.  And — well,  I shouldn’t  say  that. 
We  found  about  iy2  years  ago  a need  for  front  money  or  seed  money 
in  order  to  stimulate  nonprofit  corporations  for  example,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  National  Cash  Register  along  with  a 
number  of  vice  presidents  of  various  divisions  Of  General  Motors 
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within  the  Dayton  area — saw  to  it  that  there  were  sufficient  votes  to 
give  the  regional  planning  commission,  through  a nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, the  profits  of  the  PGA  Tournament  held  in  Dayton  about  2 years 
ago.  So  all  of  those  profits  went  into  a rotating  seed  bank. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  were  very  influential  in  bringing  about 
noninterest  rotating  seed  loans  from  the  three  major  banks.  So  at 
present  we  have  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  capability  of  being  able  to 
loan  out  front  money  of  between  $2^  and  $3  million. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  So  in  other  words,  the  big  banks  and  the  big  in- 
dustry of  the  area,  who  represent  the  economic  base  of  the  area,  have 
cooperated  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  What  if  you  did  not  have  the  cooperation  of  big 
industry  and  big  banks  in  the  area,  would  you  be  just  as  successful? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  I don’t  think  we  could  have.  When  I talk  about  the 
process  of  putting  the  whole  plan  together,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  we  used  every  segment  of  the  region  and  in  order  to  make 
the  plan  workable,  there  had  to  be  an  aura,  at  any  rate,  of  respecta- 
bility; or  respect  in  terms  which  not  only  the  commission’s  or  the 
staff’s  capability  of  being  able  to  produce  reputable  facts  and  figures. 
But,  to  call  shots  relatively  clear  and  within  some  framework  of  com- 
promise, not  just  shooting  out  of  an  ivory  tower. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  In-  other  words,  the  people  who  live  in  the  areas 
where  the  housing  is  going  are  generally  employees  or  depend  for 
their  livelihood  upon  the  basic  main  employers  of  the  area,  National 
Cash  Register  and  General  Motors  and  the  banks  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  That  is  basically  correct. 

Site  Selection  Problems 

But,  Senator,  don’t  let  me  leave  the  impression,  whatsoever,  that  we 
don’t  have  problems  when  it  comes  to  a project.  Our  polling  system 
indicates  that  66  percent  of  the  people  within  the  total  region,  72 
percent  of  the  people  within  the  central  city,  feel  that  our  plan  is 
equitable,  good,  and  right,  and  all  of  them  say  to  the  pollsters  that 
they  feel  that  their  communities  should  be  economically  and  racially 
integrated. 

But  when  it  comes  to  picking  a specific  site  out  for  a specific  project 
and  having  a specific  public  hearing  for  a 101  resolution,  in  order  to 
have  rent  supplements,  for  example,  which  is  just  another  requirement 
for  a public  hearing,  we  have  hell  to  pay  just  like  any  other  public 
hearing.  In  fact,  the  city  of  Moraine  has  turned  its  back  on  three  oc- 
casions to  actually  providing  sites  for  the  housing.  And  they  have  been 
cited  through  a civil  rights  finding  to  the  Ohio  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. IIUD  lias  made  a finding  and  it  has  been  referred  to  Justice — so 
we  have  problems,  especially  in  the  southern  suburbs,  where  you  have 
the  more  affluent  people  and  the  people  who — within  the  last  10  or  20 
years — have  found  themselves  leaving  the  central  city. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  What  are  your  estimates  or  projections  for  the 
percentage  of  black  students  in  the  suburban  school  system?  Would 
it  be  in  the  nature  of  9, 10, 11, 12, 14  percent  when  you  finish  the  hous- 
ing projects? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I think  not.  That  would  be  very  ambitious. 
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Senator  Ribicoff.  In  other  words,  what  percentage  would  it  be  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Four  or  five. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  At  the  present  time  there  is  nothing. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Zero. 

Senator  Kibicoff.  So  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  these  communi- 
ties absorb  4 or  5 percent. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I see  no  problem. 

Restoration  of  Central  City 

Senator  Ribicoff.  As  you  move  these  people  into  the  suburbs,  or 
the  suburban  area,  is  there  any  change  taking  place  in  the  population 
of  the  central  city?  Are  you  doing  anything  to  get  the  middle  class  to 
come  back  into  the  city  at  all?  Are  they  coming  back  into  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  have  some  very  ambitious  plans  but  the  action  is 
what  we  need.  On  our  drawing  board  for  central  city  we  have  a new 
luxury  high-rise  for  the  downtown  area.  We  have  a restoration  project 
on  the  drawing  boards  to  bring  middle-class  people  back  in.  But  it 

hasn’t  happened.  ' , 

Mr.  Bertscii.  I might  comment  a little  on  that.  In  relation  to  your 
first  question,  I think  you  need  to  note  that  when  we  talk  about  the 
deficit  of  housing,  14,000  units,  that  is  only  the  deficit.  In  other  words, 
these  goals  will  grow  bigger  and  the  amount  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  that  has  to  be  provided  will  increase  as  growth  takes 
place.  It  is  not  a one-shot  type  of  commitment.  I think  at  the  present 
time  it  is  really  too  early  to  tell  what  is  going  to  transpire,  because 
even  though  there  have  been  800  or  1,000  units  built  outside  of  the  cen- 
tral city,  there  still  is  the  attitude  that  you  can  run  to  the  suburbs  and 
turn  your  back  on  the  central  city.  And  I think  there  is  always  a very 
strong  feeling  that  even  though  it  is  a plan,  even  though  some  of  the 
suburbs  are  going  to  be  taking  theirs  when  we’re  through  the  A-95 
review  process,  for  example,  attempt  to  put  a lid  on  housing  _ within 
certain  areas,  or  we  attempt  through  the  A-95  process  to  withhold 
sewer  and  water  funds  or  park  funds  or  funds  of  that  kind,  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  going  to  let  us  get  away  with  it.  Especially 
in  light  of  the  comment,  you  know,  where  the  President  talks  about 
not  wanting  to  force  integration,  economically,  that  is. 

Resistance  Against  Influx  of  Poor 

We  find  from  an  economic  standpoint  that  the  one  big  area  of  black 
suburbanites  we  have,  we  had  the  worst  public  hearing  in  that  area 
than  any  other  area  in  the  region. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  You’re  referring  to  middle-class  suburban  blacks? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Middle  and  upper. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  And  they  were  concerned  you  were  going  to  bring 
in  poor  blacks. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  They  didn’t  care  whether  they  were  poor  blacks  or 
whites,  they  just  didn’t  want  poor  people. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  So  the  resistance  really  is  against  the  poor.  Under 
your  plan  are  people  on  welfare  going  to  live  in  this  housing,  or  are 
they  employed  people  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  In  this  particular  case,  it  was  moderate-income  housing, 
236.  So  it  certainly  wouldn’t  be  any  welfare  people  as  such. 

W*  S'*  u ' 
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Senator  Ribicoff.  So  it  is  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  You 
have  experienced  great  resistance  of  the  middle  class  against  the  poor, 

no  matter  what  color  ? . . 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  poor  in  the  black  suburbs  and  it  is  black  and  poor 

in  the  whit©  suburbs.  . . 

Senator  Ribicoff.  When  you  meet  resistance  in  the  suburbs,  what  is 
the  life  style  of  the  blacks  coming  in?  Is  it  the  same  as  the  whites  in 
the  area?  Are  they  concentrated  in  areas  all  black  or  all  white,  or  is  it 
pepper  and  salt,  where  yon  have  a lot  of  middle-class  blacks  in  the 

suburbs?  . . .. 

Mr.  Lewis.  This  was  an  open-ended  ghetto  situation,  you  might  call 
it.  Dayton  is  unusual  in  that  respect.  The  land  was  developed  and 
built  by  black  people  as  black  suburbs  adjacent  to  the  city  and  then 
on  out.  As  they  pushed  out  into  the  township,  the  white  people  that 
were  still  there,  generally  rural,  so  you  have  a very  sophisticated,  af- 
fluent black  and  rural  white  in  this  township. 

Of  course  one  of  their  big  objections  to  the  housing  is  that  their 
schools  are  impacted  now. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Yes. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  You  say  the  schools  are  impacted.  What  would 
happen  if  the  Federal  Government  picked  up  half  of  the  bill  of  school 
costs  in  the  communities  you  are  building  in  ? 

Would  that  make  a difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  the 
suburbs  ? What  is  the  basis  for  the  opposition  you  find  ? Is  it  economic? 
Is  it  racial  ? Is  it  socioeconomic  ? Is  it  out-of-pocket  economic  because 
of  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I think  the  number  one  is  out-of-pocket  economic,  and 
then  socioeconomic. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  In  other  words,  they  fear  the  cost  of  education 
will  go  up. 

Mr.  Lewis.  These  are  public,  the  out-of-pocket  economic  and  then 
the  social  economic  and  then  racial.  If  you  remove  one  of  the  barriers, 
we  might  find  the  real  reason  might  be  racial. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  In  other  words,  race  is  probably  the  barrier,  al- 
though they  don’t  say  it. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  not  popular  to  be  antianything  today,  you  see, 
when  it  comes  to  race  or  ethnic  background. 

Conditions  for  Acceptance 

Mr.  Bertsch.  To  cite  the  four  major  items  we  uncovered  in  the 
facilitator  study  we  did,  we  attempted  to  find  out  from  attitudinal 
monitoring  under  what  conditions  would  people’s  opinions  of  whether 
they  would  accept  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  change.  Basi- 
cally we  found  if  you  can  provide  money  sufficient  to  guarantee  prop- 
erty maintenance,  that  is  number  one.  The  second  major  concern  was 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  going  to  offset  or  become  a tax  burden. 
This  is  especially  important  in  the  public  housing,  where  they  pay  10 
percent  of  the  shelter  rent  in  lieu  of  the  local  tax. 

In  the  Dayton  area  that  means  you  are  actually  paying  17  percent 
of  what  you  normally  would  pay,  or  an  83-percent  subsidy.  The  next 
thing  is  support  the  precluded  drop  in  the  quality  of  local  schools. 
And  the  fourth  item  was  if  you  could  guarantee  or  provide  that  addi- 
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tional  need  for  public  services  such  as  child  day-care  centers,  youth 
programs,  health,  fire,  police  personnel,  would  accompany  this  type 
of  housing. 

Now  the  capability — you  know,  there  is  a whole  range  of  programs 
I think  we  could  probably  guess  on,  all  of  the  way  from  the  much  dis- 
cussed voucher  system  to  the  question  of  moving  away,  like  the  recent 
court  decision  in  California,  where  you  get  on  the  property  tax,  to 
consolidated  school  districts.  But  something  needs  to  be  done  and  we 
feel  there  needs  to  be  some  type  of  a bonus  provided  to  those  school 
districts  which  met  their  responsibility. 

Maybe  more  important  than  that,  we  feel  that — maybe  this  is  where 
the  question  of  does  it  constitute  force  or  not — that  those  school  dis- 
tricts that  don’t  meet  their  responsibility  or  those  governments  that 
don’t  meet  their  responsibility  be  penalized  in  some  manner  through 
the  loss  of  certain  types  of  aid,  or  at  least  a lower  ranking  in  terms  of 
priorities. 

In  this  regard,  we  have  tended  to  use  the  A-95  review  power  in 
this  manner,  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  It  is  our  intention  after 
the  first  of  the  year  to  get  into  an  actual  priority  rating  where  an  ap- 
plicant is  going  to  have  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  implemented  or 
adopted  and  are  addressing  themselves  to  every  categorical  plan  which 
the  regional  planning  commission  has  adopted. 

I think  that  that  type  of  pressure,  so  to  speak,  is  only  going  to  be 
tolerated  within  our  region  if  there  is  some  consistency,  philosophically 
speaking,  in  the  use  of  these  types  of  programs  across  the  country. 

- There  appears  to  be  some  changing  attitudes  and  some  interest  in 
pushing  ahead  in  this  direction  within  the  administration  of  HUD. 
And  within  some  of  the  legislation  that  we  have  seen  coming  out,  at 
least  for  discussion,  in  Congress. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I recently  held  4 days  of  hearings  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Community  Development.  I asked 
Secretary  Romney  and  every  other  witness  what  city  is  better  today 
than  it  was  5 or  10  years  ago.  The  only  one  that  anybody  could  men- 
tion was  Dayton.  So  when  you  talk  about  something  happening,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  you  could  tell  me. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  There  might  be  serious  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  Dayton  is  better  off  today  than  10  years  ago.  I think  with  a plan 
like  this,  not  so  much  the  plan  as  the  philosophy,  I think  that  trends 
can  reverse. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  But  you  are  chairman  of  the  Dayton  planning 
board.  Do  you  think  you  are  any  better  off  today  than  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Senator,  it  is  better  off  today. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Atti^udinally? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Right.  For  example,  the  Model  Cities  thing  has  turned 
an  indifferent  population  into  a group  that  is  getting  something  done. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  How  many  newspapers  do  you  have  in  your 
town  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Two  major  papers  that  are  owned  by  the  same  corpora- 
tion. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Have  they  been  crusaders  for  you  or  indifferent  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Generally  crusaders  for  us. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  How  many  television  stations  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Three. 
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Senator  Ribicoff.  Have  you  had  good  support  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Generally  good  support  from  them  also. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  So  in  other  words,  the  media  and  industry  have 
given  you  good  support.  How  about  the  religious  community? 

Mr.  Lewis.  They  are  out  front  sometimes. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Labor  unions. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  They  are  on  our  side.  It  kind  of  depends.  They  were 
from  the  standpoint  when  the  economy  was  low,  and  it  looked  like 
this  meant  more  jobs,  and  also  we  point  out  that  the  majority  of  the 
labor  union  people  fall  today  within  at  least  the  moderate-income 
bracket.  If  they  had  to  go  out  and  buy  a house  today,  they  couldn’t 
do  it  without  Federal  support.  In  fact  54  percent  of  our  population 
falls  within  the  category  of  what  we  call  low  or  moderate.  But  when 
you  begin  to  talk  to  the  labor  unions  about  the  inclusion  of  10-  to 
15-percent  blacks  within  their  membership,  or  they  don’t  get  contracts, 
then  it  gets  to  be  a little  touchier.  But,  yes,  there  have  been  agree- 
ments reached  in  what  is  being  called  now  the  Dayton  Home  Town 
plan,  where  agreements  have  been  worked  out  to  obtain  percentages 
of  black  work  force  and  the  unions  have  endorsed  these. 

Response  to  “Legitimate  Concerns” 

Senator  Mondale.  Now  you  list  the  elements  of  a strategy  which 
would  offer  to  a suburban  community  certain  protections  which  I 
gather  you  regard  to  be  responses  to  the  community’s  “legitimate 
concerns.” 

First  of  all,  you  offer  a quota,  so  that  they  won’t  be  inundated  with 
the  very  poor. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Be  exploited  would  be  a better  term. 

Senator  Mondale.  Yes. 

The  second  thing  you  said  was  it  would  be  helpful  if  public  housing 
could  pay  its  way  in  terms  of  local  taxes,  if  we  could  have  a program 
to  prevent  property  value  losses  and  moneys  to  pay  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional law  enforcement,  hospital,  day  care,  youth  programs,  that  sort 
of  thing.  And  if  we  had  a consistent  national  policy  encouraging  what 

you  are  up  to I can’t  help  but  observe  that  none  of  those  things  are 

true  nor  likely  to  become  true  if  something  doesn’t  happen  different 
from  what  we  see.  Indeed  from  what  I can  tell,  all  of  the  trends  are 
in  the  other  direction. 

Now  in  light  of  that,  do  you  think  your  plan  will  succeed  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  We  hope  that  trend  will  change. 

Senator  Mondale.  But  I didn’t  ask  you  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I think  for  the  sake  of  the  study,  Senator,  with  these 
given,  if  you  ask  a suburbanite  would  you  take  this,  if  these  are  given, 
or  if  we  subtract  these  out,  will  you  accept  it.  ; ’ • ■ - 

Senator  Mondale.  Yes,  in  other  words,  you  are  trying  to  do  it  now, 
in  an  environment  in  which  none  of  the  things  you  would  like  to  have, 
except  the  quota  which  apparently  you  can  manage 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  have  the  quota. 

Senator  Mondale.  Yes  you  have  the  quota.  But  you  have  none  of  the 
other  tools  to  deal  with  persons  who  have  a legitimate  concern  except 
the  quota.  ; ^ . 1 

Now  is  this  going  to  succeed  without  these  other  tools?  And  could 
you  answer  your  best  estimate  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  I have  to  believe  that  it  will  succeed,  because,  very 
honestly,  I don’t  see  too  many  qptions  available. 
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Senator  Mondale.  We  could  pursue  the  option  that  every  other  city 
has  pursued,  and  that  is  it  just  gets  worse  and  worse. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  That  is  what  I mean. 

Senator  Mondale.  That  seems  to  be  the  only  viable  strategy  today 
and  it  is  working  very  well.  The  central  cities  are  deteriorating  at  a 

rapid  rate.  . 

Mr.  Bertsch.  We  are  making  use  of  some  of  the  existing  ! ederal  pro- 
grams in  terms  of,  for  example,  we  do  have  the  236  project,  which  is 
anticipating  to  have  one  of  its  units  picked  up  by  the  local  school  board 
to  be  used  as  an  early  start  program.  The  OEO  programs  through 
cooperation  with  us  are  funneling  extra  effort  into  those  communities 
which  are  meeting  their  responsibility.  But  it  takes  a massive  amount 
of  work  and  a great  deal  of  sidestepping.  At  the  present  time  our  pro- 
gram, the  success  that  it  is  having,  is  more  because  it  is  being  toler- 
ated, less  than  that  it  has  been  accepted  and  is  being  pushed. 


Status  of  Plan 


Senator  Mondale.  How  many  communities  do  you  have  in  your  plan 
to  which  you  have  allocated  housing  units?  Approximately  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  We  have  53  planning  units.  But  they  differ  in  make- 
up. In  other  words,  the  city  of  Dayton,  for  example,  was  comprised 
within  the  plan  of  21  planning  units.  Some  others  consist  of  four,  five 

or  six  townships  and  a couple  of  municipalities. 

Senator  Mondale.  How  many  municipalities  and  townships  are  in- 

volved  in  your  total  five-county  area  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Roughly,  counting  members  and  nonmembers,  96. 
Senator  Mondale.  How  many  of  those  are  you  sure  of  in  terms 
of  accepting  your  allocation  of  housing?  How  many  could  you  say  with 
certainly  will  follow  through  on  the  plan  ? . . . , 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Well,  all  of  them  have  committed  to  it  on  paper;  and, 
all  but  two  of  those,  that  we  have  had  the  capability  to  confront  with 
a project,  have  accepted  the  project. 

Senator  Mondale.  How  many  have  accepted  it? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Ninety-four. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  How  many  housing  units  have  actually  been  com- 
pleted outside  of  the  central  city  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Public  housing,  100,  FHA— :this  is  as  of  .Tune— FHA- 
assisted,  804,  public  housing  under  construction  another  50, 1,000  wait- 
ing for  funding.  _ . , . 

Senator  Ribicoff.  In  other  words,  there  are  904  units  complete. 
What  has  been  the  experience  with  the  overall  community  and  their 
attitude  toward  the  people  in  the  904  units?  How  are  they  getting 


along?  , , 

Mr.  Bertsch.  They  are  getting  along  fine,  once  they  get  through 

the  public  hearings.  They  are  accepted. 

I think  it  will  take  a greater  amount  of  time  and  more  moni- 
toring  . 

Senator  Ribicoff.  In  the  904  units  that  are  completed,  how  many 

blacks  live  there  and  how  manv  whites? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  It  will  vary  depending  on  the  actual  location  but  we 
are  finding  the  fewest  number  is  running  between  2 and  4 percent. 
Senator  Ribicoff.  And  the  highest  number  ? 


23 
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Mr.  Bertsch.  The  highest  number  would  be  within  the  central  city 
and  that  would  be  80  percent. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  I am  talking  about  in  the  suburban  locations. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  There  are  80  percent  in  Madison  Township  in  one 
location. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Eighty-percent  black. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Right. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  How  did  it  become  80-percent  black?  Because  the 
whites  wouldn’t  move  into  that  one  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  was  adjacent  to  a black  area  of  the  city. 

Lack  of  Funds  Deters  Building 

Mr.  Bertsch.  I think  it  also  needs  to  be  understood  we  have  3,870 
units  that  have  been  agreed  to  to  be  accepted  by  the  communities,  but 
the  funds  aren’t  there  to  build  them. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  The  funds  aren’t  there  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Senator  Mondale.  That  is  235  and  236  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  And  public. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Not  so  much  235  as  236  and  public. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Do  you  think  if  you  had  a community  willing 
to  do  what  is  happening  in  Dayton  that  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  give  priority  to  such  communities  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Yes ; we  do  very  strongly.  I might  state  further  for 
the  record  that  we  feel  that  we  are  getting  priority. 

In  terms  of  the  type  of  control  that  we  have  been  given,  with  the 
A-95  process,  for  example,  we  are  reviewing  every  unit,  not  just  the 
50  and  the  hundred.  In  addition  to  that  we  are  being  dealt  with  direct 
by  representation  both  from  Washington  and  Chicago.  There  are 
representatives  or  key  people  right  here  within  HUD  who  we  can 
call  in  order  to  get  "specific  answers  quickly.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  breakthrough  projects,  we  are  being  considered.  We  just  had 
a meeting  last  week,  after  8 months,  to  get  the  city  of  Dayton  allo- 
cated as  a rehab  city,  in  order  to  emphasize  that  type  of  program. 
We  do  feel  that  plan  variations  within  the  Model  Cities  Program  has 
been  designated  to  the  city  of  Dayton.  So  I do  think  there  is  priority. 
I feel  the  priorities  have  evolved  through  a commitment  to  the  plan 
and  not  so  much  a commitment  to  the  philosophy  at  this  point,  because 
it  is  easy  to  provide  special  emphasis  to  one  situation  but  there  is  no 
overriding  policy  which  to  my  knowledge,  other  than  right  out  of 
Romney’s  office,  for  example,  that  indicates  this  meets  their  intention. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  If  the  Chairman  will  pardon  me,  I had  a 12 
o’clock  appointment,  but  became  so  intrigued  that  everybody  from  my 
secretary  on  down  has  been  wondering  what  happened  to  me.  So  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  I want  to  thank  Senator  Mondale  for  letting  me  come 
here  and  share  these  few  minutes  with  you.  You  have  my  deep  appre- 
ciation. I have  one  last  question.  Do  you  think  you  have  gone  far 
enough  or  deep  enough  yet  for  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  upon 
the  success  or  failure  of  your  undertaking  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir,  but  it  has  to  succeed  and  it  has  to  succeed  be- 
cause it  is  right.  So  far  everything  looks  good. 
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Senator  Ribicoff.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Mondale,  I do 
appreciate  your  letting  me  come.  I apologize  for  taking  so  much  of 
your  time. 

Senator  Mondale.  We  are  glad  you  stopped  by.  I think  your  ques- 
tions have  strengthened  the  record. 

Hbw  much  resistance  was  there  from  the  suburban  communities? 
Did  some  suburban  governments  object  to  this  proposal  more  than 
others?  Was  there  some  characteristic  of  objecting  suburbs  that  is 
revealing? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  I would  say,  yes;  there  has  been  differing  patterns  of 
objections.  The  northern  and  western  tier  of  counties,  the  nonadjacent 
suburbs,  in  other  words,  the  small  towns  in  the  northern  counties  seem 
to  be  committed  to  accepting  their  quota. 

Senator  Mondale.  It  is  not  geography,  is  it  ? 

School  Superintendents  Offer  Opposition 

Mr.  Bertsch.  No  ; it  is  a relationship  between  the  leadership  of  the 
elected  officials,  personal  commitments,  a good  deal  depends  on,  very 
honestly,  on  whether  they  were  running  this  past  November.  More 
than  that,  I think  it  depends  to  a great  degree  on  the  amount  of  ac- 
tivity within  the  school  board  itself  or  the  school  superintendents. 

We  find  the  only  organized  opposition  was  from  the  school  super- 
intendents. 

Senator  Mondale.  You  mean  the  school  superintendents  were  the 
ones  that  seemed  to  be 

Mr.  Bertsch.  They  were  the  only  organized  opposition  against  the 
plan. 

Senator  Mondale.  They  were  worried  about  the  financial  support. 
If  you  had  some  kind  of  aid  program,  impact  aid,  that  might  help 
there,  right? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  I would  hope  that  it  would.  Wayne  Carle  was  consid- 
erably helpful  there  in  putting  them  kind  of  down.  It  may  be  more  than 
that,  too.  A good  deal  of  it  depends  on  whether  there  is  a pending  draft 
of  Federal  aid  coming  through  the  regional  planning  commission  at 
this  particular  point  in  time. 

Senator  Mondale.  In  other  words,  there  is  a quid  pro  quo,  so  if  they 
are  getting  something  they  really  want  and  coupled  with  that,  accept 
a modest  amount  of  moderate-income  housing,  that  sometimes  can 
be  helpful? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Very  definitely. 

Senator  Mondale.  This,  of  course,  requires  HUD  cooperation,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Not  only  HUD  cooperation,  but  as  you  know,  in  the 
A-95  review  process,  there  are  numerous  other  sources  of  funds  that 
are  reviewed  from  a great  many  departments. 

Senator  Mondale.  Community  facilities  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Right. 

Senator  Mondam:.  Are  you  getting  cooperation  from  the  others? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  It  depends  on  the  specific  department,  but  generally 
speaking,  yes. 

Senator  Mondale.  Are  there  some  departments  that  are  not  cooperat- 
ing at  all? 
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Mr.  Bertscii.  I would  have  to  say — I would  have  to  answer  that  this 
way : I don’t  know  whether  it  would  be  the  specific  department — we 
have  had  success  in  every  case  we  have  tried  to  hold  it  up.  But  nor- 
mally, what  we  do  is,  in  addition  to  notifying  the  specific  department, 
we  notify  EO  and  EO  seems  to  be  the  key  in  holding  or  dropping  the 
priority  of  the  required  funds. 

Senator  Mondale.  EEOC  ? 

Mr.  Bertscii.  Equal  Opportunity  Section  of  HUD.  And  they  work 
as  a liaison  with  the  other  departments. 

Housing  Regional  Issue 

Senator  Mondale.  Can  this  type  of  plan,  in  your  opinion,  be  im- 
plemented on  a purely  voluntary  basis,  or  does  it  require  some  kind 
of  regional  body  with  some  type  of  preemptive  power  1 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Well,  in  my  opinion,  the  housing  is  a question  of  a 
regional  issue;  it  has  to  be  attacked  on  the  regional  and  more  specifi- 
cally the  national  level.  I don’t  think  it  can  be  done  at  the  purely  'local 
level.  That  is  leaving  the  municipalities  to  determine  their  own  plight, 
so  to  speak.  We  do  feel  it  can  be  done  voluntarily^  but  with  tongue 
in  cheek,  I have  to  say  providing  we  have  the  capability  of  being  able 
to  manage  priorities  for  the  expected  fund  flow. 

Senator  Mondale.  In  addition  to  some  of  the  considerations  you 
have  set  forth,  many  of  which  I gather  you  regard  to  be  legitimate, 
9ome  of  the  concerns  of  the  surburban  communities  are  legitimate? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Not  necessarily.  Some  of  these  have  been  verified  to 
some  degree  as  being  legitimate  concerns. 

Senator  Mondale.  A school  superintendent  who  is  worried  about 
20  children  coming  into  the  system  with  no  tax  base  behind  them,  that 
is  certainly  a legitimate  concern. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mondale.  And  a community  that  is  worried  about  a large 
high-rise,  low-income  housing  project,  I think  that  is  legitimate, 
isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  We  feel  there  are  a good  many  of  them  that  have  been 
legitimate.  Even  if  they  weren’t  legitimate^  though,  as  long  as  they  are 
prevailing  attitudes,  they  need  to  be  dealt  with. 

Senator  Mondale.  But  if  we  are  going  to  slice  through  prevailing 
attitudes,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  begin  is  to  be  able  to  answer  legitimate 
concerns. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  That  is  right.  . 

Senator  Mondale.  One  of  the  things  that  bothers  me  is— I think — • 
the  rhetoric  has  been  very  simplistic  on  all  sides.  What  is  unique  about 
your  plan  is  you  have  tried  to  deal  with  it  in  terms  of  legitimate 
problems  and  with  plans,  specific  plans,  numbers,  designs. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  And  management’s  system. 

Design  Requirements 

Senator  Mondale.  Right.  And  that  is  what  is  different  about  your 
effort,  it  seems  to  me.  In  terms  of  the  kinds  of  housing  that  you  offer 
to  these  communities,  how  do  you  get  over  the  arguments  that  this  is 
going  to  be  concentrated  in  one  area,  we  will  have  all  of  the  problems 
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there.  Can  you  allay  their  fears,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  quota,  but 
in  terms  of  the  kind  of  housing  you  are  offering,  scattered  housing  or 
individuals’  residences  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Our  committee  that  reviews  housing  from  the  stand- 
point of  construction  design  also. 

Senator  Mondale.  Suburbs  and  communities  will  say,  “Here  we  will 
have  the  ugly  downtown  public  housing.  We  don’t  want  it  here.”  What 
do  you  tell  them? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  tell  them  it  has  to  blend  in.  That  is  a part  of  our 
policy,  it  has  to  blend  in  with  the  community. 

Senator  Mondale.  And  this 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  have  taken  unon  ourselves  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  you  think  the  designs  you  have  developed, 
that  are  being,  have  met  that  commitment  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Those  that  we  have  passed  on  have  met  it.  We  asked  for 
a little  more  than  what  HUD  requires,  we  ask  for  elevations  and/or 
photographs  of  previous  projects,  so  that  we  can  take  a look  at  the 
architecture. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  I might  say  we  do  have  an  example  of  236  projects, 
which  came  in  early  within  the  planning  stage,  prior  to  the  A-95 
review,  where  we  hung  some  additional  requirements  on  it.  And  it  is 
a sad  example.  The  committee  has  crawled  numerous  times  on  FHA’s 
back  and  management  is  now  bringing  it  up  to  the  standards  the  com- 
mittee wants. 

We  feel  it  is  important  that  the  initial  units  that  go  into  the  suburbs 
be  very  good  examples,  so  they  will  not  be  held  against  us.  This  is  very, 
very  difficult  to  do  within  the  financial  criteria  that  FHA  uses. 

And  we  also  emphasize  “scatteration”  within  planning  units,  in 
addition  to  the  scatteration  within  the  region.  We  had  one  planning 
unit  to  the  north  in  the  Yandalia-Butler  Township  area,  for  example, 
that  attempted  to  get  an  approval  of  a project  which  would  have 
placed  their  entire  quota  on  one  site,  with  the  idea  that,  okay,  there 
they  are,  we  are  clean;  now  we  can  get  the  sewer  and  water  grant. 
Anil  we  sponsored  a number  of  hearings  in  the  community  with  the 
citizens  and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  project  was  cut  down  and  no  more 
than  a quarter  of  their  goal  can  be  put  on  that  site  now,  and  even  that 
quarter  of  a goal  is  having  to  be  phased  out  over  a 4-year  period. 

So  we  do  recognize  that  impact  can  occur  if  all  you  are  worried 
about  is  numbers.  And  there  needs  to  be  a very  sincere  effort  made  to 
work  with  the  communities  and  recognize  that  they  have  at  least  atti- 
tudinal  concerns,  if  not  actual  management  problems. 

Senator  Monoale.  You  alluded  to  this  briefly  once,  but  what  is  the 
attitude  of  the  black  community,  or  what  are  the  attitudes  of  the  black 
community  toward  this  disbursal  plan. 

Black  Community'  Attitudes 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Early  in  the  program  NA  ACP  and  the  Urban  League 
worked  very  closely  with  us,  as  did  model  cities  people  and  a great 
many  other  black  groups,  in  the  development  of  the  plan,  the  philoso- 
phy. When  it  came  right  down  to  actually  getting  a vote  on  the  plan, 
or  an  endorsement  on  the  plan  by  especially  the  model  cities  planning 
council,  there  was  a good  deal  of  concern,  not  so  much  concern  on  the 
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part  of  the  plan,  more  concern  on  the  part  of  what  the  New  York 
Times  termed  “scatteration They  were  concerned  that  it  was  an 
effort  to  actually  disburse  people  rather  than  create  opportunity.  And 
once  there  was  a clear  understanding  that  the  ultimate  decision  of 
move  or  no  move  was  going  to  be  theirs,  they  endorsed  it  wholehe&rt- 
edly.  They  had  the  same  fear,  initially,  that  a great  many  of  the  white 
suburbs  did,  and  that  was  we  nad,  you  know,  the  buses  sitting  off  stage, 
getting  ready  to  haul  people  to  these  predetermined  sites  some  place 
in  the  suburbs,  when  really  it  is  a case  of  opportunities. 

Once  they  recognized  that  they  could  stay  within  the  central  city, 
but  it  would  be  a clear  option  of  theirs  when  they  stayed  there,  rather 
than  a rejection  on  the  part  of  the  suburb,  not  to  let  them  in,  they 
endorsed  it. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Speaking  as  a black  person,  I think  I can  back  Dale  up 
on  that.  It  is  the  option  that  is  important.  If  I,  being  blackj  said  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  move,  I have  the  option  of  moving  or  not 
moving,  maybe  I would  choose  not  to  move.  This  is  the  attitude  in 
the  black  community,  that  there  is  a togetherness  today  that  didn’t 
exist  10  or  15  or  20  years  ago,  and  if  everything  were  built  that  was 
on  our  paper,  14,000  units  were  built  tomorrow,  you  would  not  see  a 
mass  movement  of  black  people  to  those. 

Senator  Mondale.  Is  it  our  impression  that  the  black  community 
in  Dayton  supports  this  program  now  as  reported,  but  principally 
because  they  see  it  as  opening  up  options  and  not  forcing  movements? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Eight.  We  are  not  going  to  move  black  people  out  into 
the  suburbs. 

Senator  Mondale.  Now,  you  have  built  housing  in  the  suburbs 
already;  you  have  advertised  in  the  black  newspapers ; you  have 
worked  through  the  NAACP,  the  urban  coalition,  and  in  other  wavs 
made  known  to  the  black  community  that  housing  has  been  estab- 
lished there.  What  has  been  the  response?  Is  there  a desire  for  mass 
movement  or  what? 

Mr.  Lewis.  There  has  been  no  mass  movement  with  the  exception 
of  those  units  built  adjacent  to  the  black  community. 

Senator  Mondale.  Which  is  really  part  of  the  ghetto. 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  right,  just  an  extension. 

Senator  Mondale.  You  cross  a city  boundary  line  and  it  is  still  the 
ghetto.  But  beyond  that,  where  they  would  be  moving  into  a predom- 
inantly white  community,  what  has  been  the  reaction  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Fairborn,  which  has  been  traditionally  an  all-white 
suburb — we  have  had  black  movements  there. 

Senator  Mondale.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  About  3 percent. 

Senator  Mondale.  And  there  has  been  a lot  of  work  that  has  gone 
into  encouraging  them  to  move  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Eight. 

Senator  Mondale.  And  even  with  that,  there  has  been  a modest 
movement? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Black  people  are  just  as  reluctant  to  go  into  the  suburbs 
as  getting  the  suburbs  to  accept  them. 

Senator  Mondale.  Are  these  primarily  people  who  were  moving 
close  to  plants  where  they  worked  ? 
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Mr.  Lewis.  This  Fairborn  case  was.  You  had  Wright-Patterson  Air 
F orce  Base  there. 

Senator  Mondale.  These  were  people  who  worked  there,  by  and 
large?  J 

Mr.  Lewis.  Right. 

Senator  Mondale.  So  the  motivation  to  move  out  of  the  central 
city,  then,  was  to  be  closer  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Right. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  other  arguments  are  there  that  might  cause 
a black  family  to  move  from  a black  neighborhood  into  an  all-white 
suburb  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  school  system,  it  might  be  a topnotch  school  system. 
We  all  want  our  children  to  go  to  the  best  schools. 

Senator  Mondale.  Have  some  families  moved  into  the  suburbs  for 
that  reason? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  suburbs  with  the  best  schools  haven’t  gotten  any 
236  housing  vet. 

Senator  Mondale.  So  you  haven’t  been  able  to  offer  that  yet? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Right. 

Senator  Mondale.  Are  you  close  to  the  point  where  you  might  be 
able  to  offer  some  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  hope  90. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  I might  point  out  many  of  the  questions  you  raise 
about  the  attitudes  of  both  the  ’incipient  community,  as  to  why  they 
don’t  want  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  or  blacks,  a'ong  with 
the  attitudes  of  both  blacks  and  whites  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would 
execute  the  option  of  moving  to  a suburban  location,  along  with  the 
attitudes  of  the  local  elected  officials  within  our  region  as  to  what  they 
think  motivates  their  constituency,  are  pretty  well  documented  within 
this  report  and  we  can  show  very  clearly  and  distinctly  that  at  most 
you  are  looking  at  a very  small,  well,  5 percent  of  the  total  households 
is  represented  by  the  14,000  figure,  and  of  those,  only  about  14  percent 
of  the  low-  and  moderate-income  people  indicate  a desire  to  move 
basically  far  away  from  where  they  are  presently. 

Option  of  Residence  Not  Available 

A good  example  would  be  there  are  84  blacks,  I believe,  that  are 
employed  at  Cox  Municipal  Airport,  which  is  the  Dayton  meitropoli- 
tan  airport.  Those  people  presently  do  not  have  an  option  to  live 
within  the  community  or  even  the  township  where  the  airport  is 
located,  even  though  it  is  a city  of  Dayton  facility. 

Senator  Mqndale.  They  don’t  want  to  live  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  It  is  not  a case  of  desire;  it  is  a case  they  don’t  have 
the  option.  They  need  subsidy  and  there  is  no  subsidy  there.  So  they 
have  to  drive  14  miles  to  the  airport,  to  and  from  work  every  day.  We 
emphasized  if  housing  opportunities  were  provided  near  their  place 
of  employment,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  of  those  fami- 
lies will  execute  that  option  to  live  closer.  They  might  still  desire  to 
nde  the  14  miles  and  live  within  the  central  city.  But  at  least  the 
option  is  going  to  be  theirs  rather  than  something  that  has  been  forced 
upon  them. 
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So  it  is  not  a question  of  forcing  anything  on  the  suburbs,  it  is  a case 
of  not  forcing  a limited  number  of  options  on  people  who  need  this 
opportunity. 

Busing 

Senator  Mondale.  Now,  you  have  dealt  exclusively  or  primarily 
with  the  housing  options,  you  have  not  dealt  with  the  school  integra- 
tion problem,  although  they  are  related.  In  your  opinion — this  may  be 
kind  of  out  of  your  field  now — do  you  believe  that  housing  integration 
is  less  controversial  than  busing? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Busing  is  a terrible  word.  I used  to  like  it,  but  not  any 
more.  I have  been  conditioned  that  busing  is  terrible. 

Senator  Mondale.  You  are  against  busing? 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  depends  on  the  situation.  Now,  I think — — 

Senator  Mondale.  Isn’t  that  always  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  a good  out.  Who  is  busing  who?  Within  the 
city  of  Dayton,  we  have  roughly  a 70-30  ratio,  70  white,  30  black, 
and  certainly  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  busing  a child  from, 
say,  the  Dunbar  high  school  district  to  the  Stivers  high  school  dis- 
trict, Dunbar,  black,  and  Stivers,  white. 

Senator  Mondale.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No;  because  they  are  both  equally  poor.  Then  we  have 
the  problem  in  our  suburbs,  we  are  pressured  by  HEW  to  integrate  the 
schools  in  Dayton,  but  the  same  pressure  is  not  put  on  some  of  the 
all-white  surburban  schools. 

Like  some  Senator  said  some  years  ago,  “If  you  have  no  Negroes, 
you  have  no  Negro  problem.”  So  those  schools  in  the  suburbs  are 
meeting  the  law ; they  are  integrating  everybody  that  lives  there.  So 
maybe  there  should  be  some  sort  of,  if  there  were  housing  dis- 
bursal— 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  you  live  in  the  ghetto? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I live  in  the  ghetto. 

Senator  Mondale.  Where  do  your  children  go  to  school  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Depending  on  what  you  say  is  a ghetto. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  they  go  to  public  school  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  My  children  went  to  Dunbar,  the  poor  public  school. 
About  60  percent  of  those  children  in  that  school  are  public-housing 
types. 

Senator  Mondale.  Did  the  children  get  a good  education  there, 
do  you  think? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No.  Not  as  good  as  they  could  have  gotten.  They  didn’t 
get  as  good  an  education  as  I received  in  a racially  integrated  school 
many  years  ago. 

Senator  Mondale.  In  Dayton? 

Mr.  Lewis.  In  Dayton. 

Senator  Mondale.  I must  say  I am  most  impressed  by  your  efforts. 
It  seems  to  me  you  are  far  ahead  of  most  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  It  is  not  going  to  work,  though,  unless  we  get  more 
leadership  and  less  toleration. 

Senator  Mondale.  Why  don’t  you  give  President  Nixon  a call 
while  you  are  in  town? 
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Mr.  Bertsch.  We  don’t  want  any  further  clarification.  I think  one 
of  the  keys,  probably,  is  somehow  making — you  know,  if  busing  sup- 
posedly is  a solution,  and  the  housing  plan  is  a viable  alternative  to 
busing,  then  it  only  would  become  a viable  alternative  if  somehow 
busing  becomes  a threat  to  the  suburbs  also. 

Senator  Mondale.  Say  it  again. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  At  the  present  time,  it  doesn’t  do  you  any  good  to 
bus  from  an  all-white  school  in  the  suburb  to  another  all-white  school 
in  the  suburb,  and  until  they  know  that  they  either  provide  housing 
opportunities  for  blacks  in  the  suburbs  or  they  will  be  faced  with 
having  black  students  bused  in  from  the  central  city,  it  is  not  really 
two  alternatives  to  the  same  dilemma.  At  the  present  time,  there  is 
no  emphasis  to  bus  black  students  or  poor  students  to  affluent  suburbs, 
because  they  know  it  is  within  school  districts,  and  one  of  the  things 
we  have  talked  about  and  I have  testified  in  Columbus  for  is  the 
county  wide  school  districts,  for  example,  which  then  creates  some 
potential  threat  to  the  sanctimoniousness  of  their  school  district,  and 
then  maybe  under  conditions  like  that,  they  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept more  readily  the  housing  picture. 

Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  stand  in  recess 
until  tomorrow  at  10  a.m. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:50  p.m.,  the  Select  Committee  was  recessed, 
to  reconvene  at  10  a.m.  on  November  23,  1971,  in  room  1318  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.) 


METROPOLITAN  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
INEQUALITY 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  23,  1971 

U.S.  Senate 
Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  Select  Committee  met  at  10  ;15  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room 
1318  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  Walter  F. 
Mondale,  chairman  of  the  committee,  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Mondale. 

Staff  members  present : William  C.  Smith,  staff  director  and  gen- 
eral counsel ; Bertram  Carp,  professional  staff ; and  Leonard  Strick- 
man,  minority  counsel. 

Senator  Mondale.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  have  Martin  E.  Sloane,  Acting  Deputy  Staff 
Director,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  Sloane,  you  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARTIN  E.  SLOANE,  ACTING  DEPUTY  STATE  DI- 
RECTOR, U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 

CAROLINE  DAVIS,  CHIEF,  EDUCATION  DIVISION;  AND  KAREN 

KRUEGER,  CHIEF,  HOUSING  DIVISION 

Mr.  Sloane.  Mr.  Chairman;  with  me  are  Miss  Caroline  Davis,  who 
is  Chief  of  our  Education  Division;  and  Miss  Karen  Krueger,  who 
is  Chief  of  our  Housing  Division. 

Senator  Mondale.  Very  well.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Sloane.  I do  have  a statement  which  I can  summarize  to  some 
extent.  I hope  you  will  feel  completely  free  to  interrupt  at  any  time. 

On  behalf  of  Father  Hesburgh  and  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  I wish  to  express  the  Commission’s  appreci- 
ation for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  metropolitan  aspects 
of  school  desegregation.  It  is  my  understanding  that  you  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  a discussion  of  the  relationship  of  housing  to  this 
pressing  problem.  I am  completely  in  accord  with  your  conviction 
that  any  reasonable  solution  to  the  problem  of  school  segregation 
must  involve  vigorous  action  in  the  area  of  housing. 

For  too  long,  the  fight  for  school  integration  has  been  fought  as 
though  schools  exist  in  isolation  from  the  larger  society,  with  little 
recognition  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  developments  that 
necessarily  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  success  of  desegregation 
efforts.  These  developments  began  well  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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the  United  States  declared  that  ^separate  educational  facilities  are 
inherently  unequal,”  and  their  pace  has  accelerated  in  the  17  years 
since  that  monumental  judicial  decision.  Their  effect  has  been  to 
impede  progress  in  school  desegregation;  in  some  cases,  totally  to 
nullify  efforts  at  achieving  this  goal. 

Increasing  Polarization 

Thus,  racial  and  economic  residential  patterns  in  metropolitan  areas 
have  been  steadily  polarizing  over  the  last  two  decades,  with  those 
who  are  white  increasingly  leaving  the  central  city  while  those  who 
are  black  remain  in  it.  Between  1960  and  1970,  our  67  largest  cities 
lost  2.5  million  white  people,  while  the  black  population  increased  by 
3.4  million.  Further,  centers  of  employment  also  have  been  moving  to 
suburban  and  outlying  parts  of  metropolitan  areas,  leaving  the  cities 
with  a disproportionately  high  share  of  the  unemployed  and  with 
decreasing  resources  to  provide  needed  services,  particularly  those 
related  to  education. 

I am  talking  about  various  social  and  economic  developments  dur- 
ing the  last  few  decades  which  have  made  efforts  at  resolving  problems 
of  school  desegregation  much  more  difficult.  One  is  racial  and  economic 
polarization  in  metropolitan  areas.  In  addition,  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, the  process  of  political  fragmentation  of  metropolitan  areas  has 
accelerated.  Our  metropolitan  areas  now  are  a series  of  artificially  cre- 
ated political  jurisdictions— hermetically  sealed  compartments  that 
seek  to  defray  reality  through  legal  fictions.  They  are,  as  one  commen- 
tator has  characterized  them,  “tight  little  islands”  which,  through  sep- 
arate legal  incorporation,  try  to  shut  themselves  off  from  the  problems 
of  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  which  they  are,  in  fact,  inherent 
parts.  ■ ' ■ 

Federal  Role  in  Residential  Polarization 

None  of  these  developments  has  been  inevitable.  They  have  not  been 
the  result  of  forces  beyond  our  control.  With  respect  to  each,  govern- 
ment— and  particularly  the  Federal  Government— has  been  a signifi- 
cant, if  not  a prime,  mover.  Thus,  residential  polarization  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  suburban  housing  boom  largely  underwrit- 
ten by  the  Federal  Government  and  through  the  miles  of  suburban 
highways  and  beltways  constructed  with  the  billions,of  dollars  that 
have  poured  out  of  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund.  The  exodus  of  jobs 
from  the  central  city  has  been  a movement  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  played  a key  part.  Hundreds  of  private,  manufacturers, 
many  of  whom  could  not  even  continue  in  business  without  benefit  of 
giant  Federal  contracts,  have  led  the  way.  As  the  Commission  pointed 
out  in  its  1970  report  on  “Federal  Installations  and  Equal  Housing 
Opportunity,”  the  Federal  Government,  itself , has  been  a part  of  this 
movement,  locating  and  relocating  many  giant  installations  in  out- 
lying parts  of  metropolitan  areas  inaccessible  to  central  city  residents. 
And  the  political  balkanization  of  metropolitan  areas  has  been  aided 
because  the  Federal  Government,  instead  of  recognizing  metropolitan 
areas  as  the  single  social  and  economic  units  that  they  are,  has  dealt 
with  eaich  artificially  created  jurisdiction  as  a separate  kingdom  and 
made  funds  available  to  them  on  that  basis.  In  short,  the  problems  we 
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face  in  metropolitan  areas  have  not  developed  because  we  have  been 
unable  to  govern  events,  but  because,  not  having  perceived  the  conse- 
quences of  our  acts,  we  have  not  really  tried. 

Role  of  Transportation  in  Integration 

Each  of  these  developments  has  had  a serious,  undermining  effect  on 
the  school  desegregation  effort.  One  effect  has  been  to  increase  the 
practical  problems  in  bringing  about  school  integration.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem.  In  communi- 
ties other  than  giant  metropolitan  areas,  school  desegregation  can  be, 
and  often  has  been,  accomplished  easily  and  expeditiously.  Simple 
techniques,  such  as  redrawing  school  boundary  lines,  pairing  of 
schools,  and  the  establishment  of  central  schools  which  all  students 
attend  for  designated  grades,  have  proven  to  be  effective  in  a large 
number  of  communities.  In  many  of  these  communities,  transportation 
of  students,  if  required  at  all,  is  minimal.  Even  in  larger  cities,  where 
greater  distances  require  substantial  transportation  for  purposes  of 
desegregation,  the  bus  rides  usually  are  short,  rarely  in  excess  of  20 
minutes  each  way. 

The  specter  of  thousands  of  children  confined  to  buses  for  hours  on 
end,  trapped  in  big-city  traffic,  simply  does  not  conform  to  the  facts. 

Those  who  contend  that  school  integration  is  impracticable  usually 
point  to  the  Nation’s  relatively  few  giant  urban  centers— New  York, 
Chicago,  above  all,  Washington,  D.C. — to  prove  their  point.  Even  in 
these  areas,  I question  whether  the  practical  problems  are,  in  fact,  in- 
surmountable. In  the  Washington  area,  for  example,  it  seems  to  me 
that  metropolitanwide  school  desegregation  could  be  accomplished, 
as  a practical  matter,  without  any  real  inconvenience.  Transportation 
would  indeed  be  necessary,  but  the  distances  need  not  be  very  great 
nor  the  bus  rides  very  long.  , 

Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  credit  the  wringing  of  hands  over  busing.  Bus- 
ing has  been  an  integral  part  of  education  for  generations.  In  fact, 
in  1955,  before  the  Brown  decision  had  even  gone  into  effect,  more 
than  9 million  children  were  being  bused  to  and  from  school.  In  1964, 
before  any  substantial  school  integration  had  taken  place,  that  figure 
had  increased  to  more  than  15  million.  Today,  18  million  school  chil- 
dren— 40  percent  of  the  Nation’s  public  school  children — are  bused 
and  the  buses  log  in  the  aggregate  more  than  2 billion  miles  each  year. 

If  the  issues  involved  in  school  desegregation  could  be  resolved 
solely  by  reference  to  the  standards  of  practicality  and  educational 
soundness,  we  would  be  much  further  advanced  than  we  are  in  fact. 
The  true  issues,  however,  have  been  clouded  by  other  factors.  Racial 
polarization  in  metropolitan  areas  has  made  the  job  of  school  integra- 
tion more  difficult,,  not  only  as  a practical  matter,  but  from  the  politi- 
cal standpoint  as  well.  The  boundary  lines  of  suburbs  insulate  their 
residents  and  afford  an  effective  block  to  metropolitanwide  school  de- 
segregation. Although  the  courts,  particularly  m Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
Richmond,  Va.,  are  showing  signs  of  removing  suburban  barriers  to 
school  integration,  I have  some  doubt  whether  recourse  to  litigation 
alone  will  be  sufficient  in  the  long  run.  So  long  as  residential  segrega- 
tion and  racial  stratification  are  allowed  to  proceed,  the  forces  against 
metropolitanwide  school  desegregation  are  likely  to  grow  and  present 
increasingly  strong  obstacles  to  effective  solutions. 
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Schools  Part  of  Total  Environment 

Efforts  to  achieve  school  integration  can  no  longer  ignore  develop- 
ments in  the  society  at  large,  for  if  they  do,.  I have  grave  doubts 
whether  these  efforts  can  succeed.  Beyond  this,  we  must  recognize 
that  even  if  we  succeed  in  physically  desegregating  the  schools,  the 
main  purpose  of  our  efforts  will  have  been  nullified  if  the  larger  so- 
ciety remains  a segregated  one.  For  our  concern  is  not  with  the  schools 
alone,  but  with  their  impact  on  the  development  of  the  children  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  Our  principal  concern  must  be  with  the  society 
these  children  will  inherit  and  with  whether  the  experiences  they  gain 
and  the  attitudes  they  develop  as  they  grow  into  adulthood  are  such 
as  to  enable  them  to  create  a society  'which  is  open  and  in  which  all 
can  fully  participate. 

Schools  represent  a key  element  bearing,  on  the  child’s  growth.  They 
represent  the  most  important  public  institution  bearing  on  a child  s 
development  as  an  informed,  educated  person  and  as  a human  being. 
Thus  the  emphasis  placed  on  achieving  school  desegregation  is  war- 
ranted. But  schools  are  not  the  only  factor.  A child’s  family,  his 
friends,  his  neighborhood— his  total  environment— bear  on  the  growth 
of  his  attitudes  and  capacity  for  human  relationships.  If  his  hours  in 
school  are  the  only  ones  in  which  he  has  the  opportunity  to  share  ex- 
perience with  children  of  other  races,  their  impact  in  relation  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  his  environment  will  be  limited.  In  short,  metropolitan- 
wide  housing  desegregation  is  necessary  if  efforts  at  school  integra- 
tion are  fully  to  succeed  and  if  the  larger  society,  of  which  schools  are 
a part,  is  to  be  open. 

Barriers  to  Housing  Desegregation 

The  barriers  to  metropolitan  housing  desegregation  are  readily  ap- 
parent and  they  are  formidable.  Discrimination  and  economics  repre- 
sent the  two  principal  factors  that  prevent  mobility  for  minority 
families  and  continue  to  confine  them  to  designated  parts  of  core 
cities.  How  are  we  doing  in  removing  these  barriers?  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  is,  not  very  well,  at  least  measured  by  re- 
sults so  far.  Measured  by  the  tools  necessary  to  attack  the  two  problems 
of  discrimination  and  economics,  however,  the  outlook  is  not  as  gloomy. 
Compared  to  the  situation  a decade  ago,  there  is  some  reason  for 
optimism. 

For  example,  a decade  ago  there  was  not  a single  Federal  law  bar- 
ring discrimination  in  housing.  By  contrast,  now  there  is  a full  ar- 
senal of  Federal  laws  on  this  subject.  In  1962,  the  Executive  order  on 
Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing  was  issued,  barring  discrimination  in 
federally-assisted  housing.  In  1964,  Congress  acted  by  prohibiting 
discrimination  in  programs  and  activities  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance,  including  housing.  In  1968,  .Congress  passed  a comprehen- 
sive Federal  Fair  Housing  Law,  assuring  equal  housing  opportunity 
in  more  than  80  percent  of  the  Nation’s  housing.  And  later  that  year 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  Jones  versus  Mayer  & Company , held  that 
racial  discrimination  was  prohibited  with  respect  to  all  housing,  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public.  . . 

By  the  same  token,  in  the  last  decade  significant  action  has  been 
taken  to  broaden  housing  opportunities  and  expand  the  range  of 
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housing  choice  for  lower  income  families,  a disproportionately  large 
number  of  whom  are  minority  group  members.  Ten  years  ago  there 
was  only  one  program— public  housing— that  was  designed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  lower  income  families.  The  program  had  produced  com- 
paratively few  units  and  had  apparently  lost  much  of  its  energy  and 
vitality. 

Public  Housing  Program; 

Senator  Mondale.  If  you  had  the  public  housing  fight  to  do  all 
over  again,  what  would  you  do  differently  ? Is  there  not  some  reason 
to  believe  that,  the  way  public  housing  was  developed,  it  actually  has 

contributed  to  racial  and  economic  isolation  ? . 

Mr.  Sloane.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I think 
the  public  housing  program  is  one  of  our  most  nobly  aiid  brilliantly 
conceived  programs.  It  has  a financing  mechanism  which  financial 
experts  tell  me  we  have  never  matched  in  terms  of  its  subtlety  and 
Effectiveness. 

Unfortunately,  the  program  has  been  operated  on  the  basis  of  fol- 
lowing the  path  of  least  resistance.  As  a result,  the  program  has 
tended  to  channel  lower  income  families  and,  increasingly,  minority 
families  into  these  institutional  monstrosities.  In  recent  years  we  have 
gotten  away  from  that  in  terms  of  design  of  public  housing.  But  the 
legacy  of  the  past— say  from  a few  years  after  World  War  II  until 
some  time  around  the  mid-1960,s — is  some  legacy,  and  we  are  going 

to  have  to  do  quite  a bit  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Three  additional  lower  income  housing  programs  have  been  added 
in  the  past  decade — rent  supplements,  Section  236 — rental  housing 
for  lower  income  families — and  Section  235 — home  ownership  for 
lower  income  families.  In  addition,  the  public  housing  program, 
through  a number  of  innovations,  has  regained  its  vitality  and  is 
operating  much  more  effectively.  . 

Senator  Mondale.  Is  it  your  impression  that  public  housing  is  gam- 
ing in  terms  of  low-income  familv  housing  and  on  an  integrated  basis? 

Mr.  Sloane.  I am  not  sure  whether  it  has  on  an  integrated  basis. 
Perhaps  Miss  Krueger  would  have  some  specific  information  on  that. 
I think  it  has  picked  up  in  at  least  two  respects : 

1.  The  number  of  units  that  it  has  produced.  That  has  been  a 
problem  from  the  very  beginning.  Until  about  5 years  ago  it  was 
really  lagging.  It  produced  in  more  than  30  years  a little  more 
than  600,000  units,  which  is  less  than  half  of  what  the  private 
housing  industry  produces  in  1 year  for  the  more  affluent.  In  the 
last  5 or  6 years  it  nas  picked  up  in  terms  of  the  number  of  units. 

2.  There  have  been  innovations  such  as  Section  23  leasing  pro- 
gram, the  various  turnkey  programs  by  which  private  enterprise 
has  been  worked  into  the  program,  concentration  on  avoiding 
these  institutional  monstrosities  such  as  Robert  Taylor  homes  or 
Pruitt-Igoe  homes,  and  building  smaller  numbers  of  units  at 
scattered  sites. 

Miss  Krueger,  do  you  have  any  specific  information  on  the  extent 
to  which  there  has  beengreater  racial  integration  in  the  program? 

Miss  Krueger.  No.  It  is  my  impression  that  there  has  not  been  in- 
creased integration  or  any  significant  increase.  I could  get  the  figures. 
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Mr.  Sloane.  The  impression  I have,  on  the  basis  of  the  statistical 
information  we  have  on  some  other  programs,  such  as  the  236  pro- 
gram, is  that  the  projects  have  been  largely  occupied  on  a racially  ex- 
clusive basis,  which  would  suggest  that  it  is  no  different  in  public 
housing.  But  we  will  try  to  get  some  more  information. 

Senator  Mondale.  You  mean  236  units  are  being  occupied  the  same 
way?  They  tend  to  be  developed  and  located  in  racially  segregated 
environments ; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Sloante.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary 
Romney  testified  at  the  Commission’s  hearing  last  June,  and  he  told 
us  that,  in  terms  of  sites,  the  236  projects  were  being  located  through- 
out metropolitan  areas.  He  had  no  figures,  however,  on  the  occupancy 
of  these  projects.  Since  that  time,  HUT)  has  come  up  with  preliminary 
data  on  occupancy,  and  the  data  show  that  they  are  being  occupied  on 
a racially  exclusive  basis. 

In  terms  of  site  location,  we  would  like  to  dig  a little  deeper  into 
it.  But  on  the  basis  of  what  Secretary  Romney  told  us,  the  sites  are 
being  selected  and  are  not  confined — as  public  housing  sites  have 
been — to  the  central  city,  but  are  being  scattered  more  or  less  through- 
out the  metropolitan  area. 

Of  course,  the  236  program  does  not  suffer  from  the  basic  statutory 
impediment  that  public  nousing  carries.  Public  housing  may  not  be 
built  in  any  community  unless  there  is  specific  approval  by  the  local 
governing  body,  and  suburban  communities  very  rarely  approve.  The 
236  program  does  not  carry  that  impediment. 

Inadequate  Enforcement 

These  laws  and  programs  are  by  no  means  perfect.  They  do  repre- 
sent, however,  basic  tools  by  which  an  open  housing  market  can  be 
achieved.  But  they  have  not  worked.  Why  not  ? 

One  major  reason  is  that  they  have  been  timidly  enforced — some- 
times they  have  hardly  been  enforced  at  all.  Thus  Title  VIII  of  the 
1968  Civil  Rights  Act — the  Federal  fair  housing  law— has  been  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  a complaint  bureau,  and  not  a very  ef- 
fective complaint  bureau  at  that. 

Senator  Mondale.  I was  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  fair  housing  law 
and  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  answer.  But  it  has  not  been;  has  it? 

Mr.  Sloane.  No,  it  has  not. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  has  happened  ? 

Mr.  Sloane.  Well,  for  one  thing,  HUD  originally  anticipated  that 
it  would  be  flooded  with  complaints  about  housing,  and  it  geared  up 
almost  exclusively  to  handle  the  flood  of  complaints.  I guess  it  based 
its  protection  on  the  experience  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  EEOC  was,  in  fact,  flooded  with  complaints  during  its 
first  2 years  and  has  continued  to  be  to  the  point  where  it  is  now  23,000 
complaints  behind  That  did  not  happen  in  housing. 

Tnere  are  all  sorts  of  conjectures  one  can  make  as  to  why.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  housing  is  just  different  from  jobs.  When  somebody  is 
looking  for  a house,  he  does  not  want  a protracted  set  of  negotiations 
ending  up  in  a lawsuit.  They  have  had  barely  more  than  2,000  com- 
plaints at  HUD  over  the  Sy2  years  since  the  fair  housing  law  was 
passed,  but  that  is  what  they  have  been  exclusively  devoting  their 
attention  to  under  Title  VIII. 
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They  have  not  done  a very  effective  job  with  respect  to  the  limited 
number  of  complaints  they  have  received.  Only  300  have  been  satis- 
factorily resolved,  whatever  that  may  mean.  Some  of  the  complaints 
may  not  have  been  valid  and  so  forth,  but  300  satisfactorily  resolved 
complaints  in  3 years  is  not  a particularly  admirable  record. 

Senator  Mondale.  Would  we  he  just  as  well  off  had  there  been  no 
fair  housing  law? 

Mr.  Sloane.  I think  not. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  good  is  it? 

Mr.  Sloane.  I think  there  is  a value  in  having  the  law  itself.  I 
think  there  are  a lot  of  people  in  this  country  who  are  accustomed  to 
obeying  the  law.  I think  there  is  enormous  value  in  having  the  official 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as  enacted  by  Congress,  fully  behind  fair 
housing.  That,  in  itself,  is  of  value. 

Senator  Mondale.  It  makes  us  feel  better  ? 

Mr.  Sloane.  No.  I think  that  the  fact  that  the  law  is  on  the 
books 

Senator  Mondale.  Has  it  made  some  difference? 

Mr.  Sloane.  I think  it  has  made  some  difference. 

Senator  Mondale.  Where? 

Mr.  Sloane.  Where  specifically? 

Senator  Mondale.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sloane.  I think  it  would  be  hard  to  measure  this  objectively, 
but  the  experience  we  have  had  in  the  past  with  laws  which  have 
been  even  less  effective  than  the  fair  housing  law— ^some  of  the  State 
and  local  laws — tell  us  that  laws  have  had  value  in  at  least  making 
housing  discrimination  go  underground.  It  is  no  longer  lawful.  That 
has  a value. 

In  terms  of  tangible  results,  we  cannot  point  to  any  as  measured 
by  mobility  and  a greater  amount  of  racial  integration. 

Also,  the  law  carries  provisions  which  we  think  are  not  being  en- 
forced terribly  well,  but  can  be  enforced  a lot  better.  The  provisions 
are  there.  We  also  think  the  law  could  be  strengthened  in  a number  of 
respects,  particularly  with  respect  to  enforcement. 

State  Fair  Housing  Laws 

Senator  Mondale  When  Mr.  Affeldt  resigned  in  protest  over  a year 
ago  as  one  of  the  key  men  in  HUD  enforcement  section,  he  said, 
as  I recall,  that  there  is  a provision  in  the  Fair  Housing  Act  where  they 
can  decline  to  enforce  the  Federal  law  in  a State  which  has  a com- 
parable fair  housing  statute.  The  idea  is  where  you  have  strong,  ef- 
fective State  fair  housing  statutes  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
decline  jurisdiction  there  and,  in  effect,  concentrate  elsewhere  where 
such  a law  did  not  exist.  But  that,  in  fact,  they  declined  jurisdiction 
in  every  State  where  they  could  conceivably  say  there  was  a fair  hous- 
ing law — some  of  which  are  not  fair  housing  laws  in  any  sense  at  all 
except  in  the  vaguest  way — and  they  have  declined  jurisdiction,  I think 
he  said,  in  over  20  States.  It  has  been  a long  time  since  I read  his  state- 
ment, but  that  was  what  he  said,  as  I recall. 

Mr.  Sloane.  When  fair  housing  was  first  enacted,  then-Secretary 
Weaver  held  a meeting  in  which  a number  of  questions  were  asked 
about  how  he  intended  to  administer  this  law.  One  question  was  on 
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this  provision  concerning  referrals  of  complaints  to  States  which  offer 
substantially  equivalent  remedies.  The  question  was  asked  because  a 
lot  of  people  knew  that  a number  of  State  and  local  laws  existed  on 
paper  and  did  not  amount  to  a hill  of  beans.  Was  the  Secretary  going 
to  just  refer  complaints  on  the  basis  of  examination  of  the  statute, 
or  would  he  look  at  performance?  The  Secretary  said,  “We  are  going 
to  look  at  performance.” 

Well,  the  Commission  has  been  asking  HUD  for  several  years, 
“Have  you  developed  standards  for  performance,  or  are  you  still  re- 
ferring complaints  on  the  basis  of  what  their  laws  consist  of.”  They 
kept  saying,  “Well,  standards  are  in  the  process  of  development.”  But 
we  understand  that  now,  later  this  month,  they  are  going  to  be  issuing 
performance  standards  which  govern  the  referring  of  complaints. 

Black  Attitudes  Toward  Housing  Integration 

Senator  Mondale.  What  about  the  possibility  that  the  black  com- 
munity increasingly  does  not  want  housing  opportunities  in  integrated 
environments  ? Is  that  a possibility  ? 

Mr.  Sloane.  I think  it  is  a possibility,  but  we  are  talking  about  a 
choice  in  housing  so  that  choices  can  be  freely  made. 

Senator  Mondale.  I mean,  one  of  the  things  that  might  mitigate 
against  the  so-called  but  poorly  proved  national  statistics  is  that  there 
may  be  more  options  but  that  the  black  community  does  not  want 
them.  Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Sloane.  I do  not  think  it  is  true.  It  is,  of  course,  a possibility, 
but  we  have  never  yet  had  conditions  in  which  that  possibility  could 
be  tested. 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  yesterday  we  had  the  Davton  metropohtan 
area  planners  in  here.  They  have  a plan  for  projecting  the  amount  of 
low-income  housing  over  the  next  10  years  or  so,  and  then  allocating  a 
certain  proportion  of  it  on  a quota  basis  on  all  the  communities  in  a 
five-county  area.  My  recollection  of  their  testimony  at  this  point  was 
that  there  was  a growing  feeling  that  the  black  community  did  not 
want  to  move,  there  was  not  such  a tremendous  demand  to  move  into 
these  communities.  It  depended  on  circumstances. 

In  one  area  they  had  quite  a bit  of  demand  because  there  was  an  auto 
plant  out  there  where  the  people  were  working,  so  they  wanted  to  move 
out  there  to  be  closer  to  their  work;  and  they  thought  if  they  could  get 
some  housing  close  to  the  airport  where  some  of  them  worked ; some 
of  them  wanted  to  move  out  there,  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
desire — I do  not  remember  the  exact  words,  but  that  was  the  implica- 
tion— they  did  not  see  much  desire  on  the  part  of  the  black  community, 
in  light  of  the  growing  movement  for  black  separatism  and  black  con- 
trol of  their  own  communities,  to  move  into  these  suburban  commu- 
nities even  though  options  may  be  made  available. 

Do  you  think  that  is  a major  new  development  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Sloane.  I do  not  purport  to  be  able  to  speak  for  the  black  com- 
munity or,  actually,  for  any  community.  I have  some  doubts  whether 
anybody  really  can.  But  every  time  we  have  looked  into  situations 
where  people  have  claimed,  “Well,  the  reason  black  people  are  living 
there  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  live  somewhere  else;  they  want  to  live 
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there,”  we  find  that  the  results  have  not  been  through  the  exercise  of 
independent  and  free  choice.  There  has  been  steering  by  brokers. 

We  took  a look  at  the  operation  of  the  235  prograin  trying  to  figure 
out  why  new  housing  was  going  in  the  suburbs  and  was  being  oc- 
cupied almost  entirely  by  whites,  and  inner-city  housing,  which  had  a 
lot  of  problems,  was  being  occupied  almost  entirely  by  blacks.  It  was 
not  because  of  the  exercise  of  free  choice.  Black  people  were  being 
steered  to  the  inner-city  housing.  They  were  told  this  was  the  only 
housing  available  to  them.  The  white  people  were  being  steered  out  to 

the  new  housing  in  the  suburbs.  . ,.  , 

Every  time  we  have  looked  we  have  seen  some  forces  at  work  which 
interfere  rather  substantially  with  anything  resembling  free  choice.  1 
could  not  say  what  the  black  community  wants.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  could  summarize  or  characterize  a whole  group  of  people  as  the 

black  community.  ......  . 

Senator  Mondale.  I am  sure  you  cannot,  but  do  you  think  there  has 
been  a trend  recently,  not  an  absolute  change,  but  a trend  by  which 
black  Americans  are  less  anxious  to  live  in  an  integrated  environment 


than  may  have  been  true  a few  years  ago  ? ' 

Mr.  Sloane.  I do  not  know  if  there  has  been  that  much  of  a change. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  probably  black  people  are  not  jumping  all  over 
themselves  for  the  opportunity  of  living  among  white  people— ]ust 
for  the  sake  of  living  among  white  people. 

Senator  Mondale.  Has  that  changed  ? 

Mr.  Sloane.  It  does  not  seem  so  to  me.  I do  not  think  there  ever  was 
any  special  desire  on  the  part  of  black  people,  to  live  among  white 
people,  just  for  the  sake  of  living  among  white  people. 


Family  Needs  Dominate 

Senator  Monpale.  You  do  not  think  this  black  power  movement,  the 
community  control  movement,  the  possibility  now  in  the  central  cities 
of  the  black  political  apparatus,  the  continuing  frustration  of  blacks 
in  white  integrated  communities — these  are  examples  of  unhappy  sit- 
uations— has  contributed  to  a tendency  toward  blacks— even  middle 
and  upper-middle  income  blacks  that  have  the  option  possibly  not 
to  want  to  exercise  it  ? • 

Mr.  Sloane.  The  political  aspects  of  it  are  factors  for  those  who  are 
concerned  with  politics.  I do  not  think  that  much  affects  the  individual 
choices  of  individual  families.  I think  families,  whatever  color  or  race, 
make  their  decisions  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  needs,  and  desires, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  theoretical  politics.  That  is  my  own  feeling. 

Miss  Krueger.  I was  just  going  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Sloane  said.  When 
we  were  conducting  the  investigation  of  the  235  program,  in  every  city 
wo  went  to,  we  were  told  by  real  estate  brokers  and  by  builders  and  by 
people  in  the  real  estate  industry  that  black  families  were  not  interested 
in  living  in  integrated  situations  any  more.  We  also  were  told  this  by 
certain  community  groups  who  were  militant  or  outspoken.  They  did 
say  the  same  thing  that  you  said.  So  we  expected  really  to  find  this,  and 
when  we  interviewed  the  buyers — the  actual  buyers — whose  names 
were  just  taken  at  random,  who  were  not  complainers  or  anything  like 
that— we  just  could  not  find  it.  We  just  could  not  find  that  at  all. 
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Instead,  we  found  people  who  had  looked  for  a year  and  could  not 
find  a real  estate  broker  who  would  show  them  a house  out  of  the  inner 
city.  IVe  found  people  who  did  manage,  with  the  help  of  civil  rights 
groups,  to  get  out  to  new  housing,  and  all  their  friends  wanted  to  come, 
too,  you  know — they  were  so  proud  of  their  house. 

We  just  could  not  find  what  you  are  talking  about.  It  was  like  talk- 
ing to  two  different  worlds,  because  talking  to  the  actual  buyers  was  so 
different  from  talking  to  people  who  told  us  what  the  buyers  wanted. 
So  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  find  any  proof  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
you  are  describing*. 

Senator  Mondale.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Sloane.  Title  VIII  has  been  reduced  to  a complaint  bureau  and 
not  a very  effective  one  at  that.  The  Executive  order  on  Equal  Opportu- 
nity in  Housing  has  been  a dead  letter  for  a number  of  years.  And  HUD 
has  never,  on  its  own,  used  the  Title  VI  sanction  of  fund  cut-off  in  cases 
of  actual  discrimination  in  the  7 years  since  that  law  has  been  on  the 
books.  In  its  recent  report  on  “The  Federal  Civil  Bights  Enforcement 
Effort,  One  Year  Later,”  the  Commission  found  that  HUD’s  civil 
rights  performance  had  improved  over  the  previous  6 months.  Whereas 
in  May  1971,  we  found  HUD  to  be  “poor,”  we  now  find  the  Depart- 
ment’s performance  to  be  “marginal,”  barely  marginal. 

HUD  Programs  Perpetuate  Residential  Segregation 

Another  problem — perhaps  of  even  greater  importance — is  that 
HUD’s  operation  of  substantive  housing  programs  has  been  carried  on 
in  almost  total  isolation  from  its  civil  rights  responsibilities,  this, 
despite  an  express  direction  in  Title  VIII  to  HUD  to  carry  on  its  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  that  serve  lower-income  families,  is  not 
action  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  title. 

In  fact,  these  programs,  until  recently,  were  being  operated  largely 
as  though  considerations  of  race  and  discrimination  did  not  exist. 
The  effect  has  been  that  the  great  promise  of  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  that  serve  lower-income  families,  is  not 
being  achieved.  Key  questions  such  as  where  lower-income  housing 
will  be  located  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  who  will  occupy  the  units 
have  not  been  properly  addressed  and  certainly  have  not  been  properly 
answered.  These  programs,  instead  of  serving  to  reduce  residential 
segregation,  have  served  instead  to  perpetuate  it. 

Site  selection  long  has  been  recognized  as  a key  factor  that  can 
either  facilitate  desegregation  or  discourage  it.  Some  of  the  housing 
programs  HUD  administers  carry  built-in  legislative  provisions  that 
tend  to  confine  the  housing  to  central  city  parts  of  metropolitan  areas. 
For  example,  the  rent  supplement  program  may  not  operate  in  any 
community  which  does  not  have  a “workable  program”  unless  the  local 
government  specifically  approves  it.  By  the  same  token,  the  public 
housing  program  may  operate  only  if  "the  local  governing  body  ap- 
proves. Few  suburban  communities  have  approved  the  operation  of 
either  program.  But  as  you  know,  suburban  communities  need  not 
rely  on  Federal  legislation  as  the  principal,  let  alone  sole,  means  of 
keeping  out  lower-income  families.  Maintenance  of  large  lot  zoning, 
minimum  house-size  requirements,  and  other  land-use  controls,  prove 
equally  effective. 
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Exclusionary  practices  by  suburban  jurisdictions  are  not  new,  nor 
is  recognition  of  the  need  to  do  something  about  them.  Last  year, 
HUD  introduced  legislation  that  would  have  provided  for  the  over- 
ridino*  of  such  suburban  zoning  «ind  other  laws  that  prevented  the  pro- 
vision of  lower-income  housing  within  their  borders.  While  the  com- 
mission had  some  reservations  over  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the 
legislation  as  introduced,  we  fully  supported  the  principles  and  ob- 
jectives underlying  it.  That  legislation  has  now  been  withdrawn  and 
it  is  quite  clear  that  there  are  no  plans  for  reintroducing  it. 

Senator  Moxdale.  Was  there  not  a great  big  loophole  m that 

provision?  . . 

Mr.  Sloane.  There  were  a number.  We  had  some  reservations  about 
the  legislation.  It  only  applied  with  respect  to  federally-assisted  hous- 
ing and  it  only  applied  in  undeveloped  areas.  Also,  the  mechanism  for 
enforcement,  we  thought  was  somewhat  clumsy  and  rather  time-con- 
suming. It  provided  tor  lawsuits  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Senator  Mondale.  As  I recall,  our  impression  of  that  amendment 
was  that  it  was  designed  to  get  the  ball  out  of  their  court.  There  has 
been  a study  group  that  recommended  that  they  enforce  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  that  gave  them  all  kinds  of  legal  remedies.  They  took  the 
position  that  there  were  no  such  legal  remedies.  The  Fair  Housing  Act 
was  a nullity  in  terms  of  this  problem,  and  in  order  to  get  the  ball  out 
of  their  court  they  threw  this  deflated,  scarred  basketball  to  us  and 
hoped  that  we  would  handle  it  in  that  way,  knowing  it  would  not  pass. 
Then,  no  one  was  responsible,  least  of  all,  them.  I think  that  was  what 

that  was  all  about.  , 

Mr.  Sloaxe.  There  was  a lot  of  pressure  at  the  time — there  con- 
tinues to  be— to  have  IIUD  condition  a number  of  program  grants 
to  suburban  communities  on  the  stipulation  that  they  open  up  or 
eliminate  those  impediments  in  the  provision  of  lower-income  housing. 
The  contention  has  been  made  by  the  Commission,  as  well  as  by 
others,  that  they  have  existing  authority  to  do  this  and  HUD  has 
contended  it  does  not. 

Senator  Mondale.  It  was  a Presidential  task  forree  that  recom- 
mended the  use  of  the  authorities  under  the  Fair  Housing  Act  to 
trv  to  encourage  the  placement  of  low-income  housing  in  the  suburbs. 
HUD  disregarded  that  and  said  the  task  force  was  wrong  about  the 
law,  so  they  sent  that  amendment  down  here,  I think,  just  to  try  to 
get  the  heat  off  themselves.  As  I recall,  there  were  so  many  loopholes 
in  it  that  it  was  a joke. 

Executive  Inaction 

Mr.  Sloane.  Well,  there  were  a number  of  loopholes.  We  favored, 
at  least,  the  principles  underlying  the  legislation.  I think  one  of  the 
problems  we  have  had  is  that  experience  has  shown  there  are  limits 
to  what  you  can  expect  any  executive  agency  to  do  on  its  own  unless 
Congress  says,  “We  want  you  to  do  it” — unless  Congress  at  least  puts 

its  support  behind " . 

Senator  Moxdale.  We  have  done  that  many  times.  We  did  that  in 
the  Fair  Housing  Act  and  we  did  it  in  FHA.  We  said,  “We  are  going 
to  stop  redlining  now.  You  are  going  to  go  into  marginal  areas  and 
start  insuring  homes.  You  are  going  to  set  up  a special  fund  for  credit 
risks.  We  are  going  to  try  to  stop  these  marginal  and  deteriorating 
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neighborhoods.”  We  might  as  well  have  written  to  Shirley  Temple, 
because  they  just  decided  that  was  not  what  the  law  said.  They  said, 
“You  have  got  to  stand  behind  us,”  so  we  stood  behind  them  and  they 
said  that  did  not  do  it.  I think  it  runs  deeper  than  that. 

Mr.  Sloane.  I think  it  does,  too.  What  you  suggested  indicates  the 
depth  of  the  recalcitrance  and  inertia  of  agencies.  I think  you  may 
not  win  even  if  Congress  says,  “We  want  you  to  do  x.”  They  may  not 
do  x anyway.  But  unless  Congress  says,  “We  want  you  to  do  x , there 
is  not  a prayer  that  they  will  do  it.  All  the  efforts  that  a lot  of  groups 
have  made  to  stimulate  executive  action  have,  for  the  most  part, 
come  to  no  end  unless  Congress  takes  a firm  stance. 

Senator  Mondale.  But  we  have  done  that.  The  Fair  Housing  Act 
gives  them  a lot  of  tools  so  they  say  those  are  not  tools,  and  we  did 
the  same  thing  in  the  1968  act  because  FHA  said,  “We’ll  do  it  if  you 
will  just  stand  behind  us.”  The  problem  is  that  in  trying  to  save  these 
central  cities  and  prevent  them  from  going  down  and  redlining,  and 
so  on — the  problem  is  that  the  Congress  had  not  spoken.  So  we  spoke 
very  clearly  about  that  whole  thing  and  spelled  it  out  in  exquisite 
detail  and  they  have  just  chosen  not  to  be  involved. 

So  what  do  we  do  ? 

Mr.  Sloane.  Well,  you  keep  trying.  One  thing  to  be  done — : — 

Senator  Mondale.  Say  we  mean  it  this  time? 

Mr.  Sloane.  Is  some  provision  for  continuing  oversight  of  what 
they  are  doing.  We  find  out  these  things  on  a rather  sporadic  basis. 
Our  investigation  fully  supports  what  you  have  been  suggesting. 
Congress  says  one  thing  and  very  often  the  agency  head  says, 
“By  gosh,  we  really  mean  to  support  vvliat  Congress  has  said.” 
Then  somehow,  when  it  gets  down  to  the  field  level,  business  continues 
as  usual. 

Senator  Mondale.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sloane.  There  is  a failure  of  oversight,  a failure  of  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  agency,  and  I think  Congress  has  to  undertake  some 
rather  strict  oversight  activities  on  its  own. 

Senator  Mondale.  You  may  proceed. 

Problems  of  Site  Location 

Mr.  Sloane.  HUD  recently  has  issued  “project  selection  criteria” 
which  seek  to  determine  the  location  of  lower-income  housing  on  the 
basis  of  standards  that  will  facilitate  greater  housing  choice  through- 
out metropolitan  areas.  These  criteria  are  much  improved  over  an 
earlier  version  that  HUD  proposed  last  summer.  The  Commission  has 
commented  extensively  on  both  sets  of  criteria  and,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I would  like  to  submit  the  Commission’s  comments  for  the 
record.* 

Senator  Mondale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sloane.  One  principal  remaining  problem  with  these  criteria 
is  that  they  consider  the  location  of  lower-income  housing  on  a project- 
by-project  basis,  with  little  effort  to  determine  the  long-range  needs  of 
families  in  the  metropolitan  area  in  relation  to  such  factors  as  job 
locations.  Another  problem  is  that  they  make  no  effort  to  open  up 
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exclusionary  suburbs.  The  effect  of  site  location  on  school  integration, 
of  course,  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  . , 

You  will  recall  that  earlier  this  year  in  the  town  of  Beecher,  Mich., 
a suburban  area  outside  Flint,  the  construction  of  a substantial  num- 
ber of  lower-income  units  under  the  Section  235  program  served  to 
change  the  school  system  from  a racially  integrated  one  into  a nearly 
all-black  system.  HUD  officials  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  that, 
although  the  housing  would  never  have  been  built  in  Beecher  without 
express  HUD  approval.  As  one  local  HUD  official  was  reported  to 
say : “The  impact  of  housing — any  housing — on  a community's  schools 
is  "not  my  business,  nor  is  racial  balance.”  . 

Another  step  recently  taken  in  the  area  of  site  selection  is  the  June 
1971  agreement  between  HUD  and  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion aimed  at  assuring  that  lower-income  housing  will  be  available  on 
a nondisc riminatory  basis  in  communities  selected  as  sites  for  Federal 
installations.  Although  this  agreement  can  represent  a useful  means 
of  opening  up  new  housing  opportunities  for  lower-income  families, 
there  is  some  question  of  how  energetically  the  agencies  intend  to 
implement  it.  Nearly  5 months  passed  before  any  regulations  were 
issued  and  internal  instructions  still  have  not  been  developed.  So  far  as 
the  Commission  can  tell,  Federal  installations  still  are  Deing  located 
on  a business-as-usual  basis. 

Legislation  for  Long-Range  Planning 

The  most  important  new  development  in  the  area  of  site  selection  is 
the  attention  now  being  paid  to  this  issue  by  Congress.  Legislation  cur- 
rently is  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives  which  would  assure 
that  lower-income  housing  would  be  located  throughout  metropolitan 
areas  upon  the  basis  of  a long-range  plan  established  by  a metropolitan 
housing  agency  which  would  take  into  account  the  social  and  economic 
needs  of  the  entire  area.  This  legislation  would  seek  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaos  that  now  governs  the  location  of  lower-income  housing. 
The  Commission  has  commented  in  detail  on  this  bill  and,  with  your 
permission,  I would  like  to  submit  the  Commission’s  comments  for  the 
record.* 

Senator  Mondale.  Without  objection.  . 

Mr.  Sloane.  Although  site  selection  is  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining racial  residential  patterns,  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  determi- 
nant. Even  if  lower-income  housing  is  scattered  strategically  through- 
out the  metropolitan  area,  the  question  remains  who  will  occupy  it  On 
the  basis  of  the  Commission’s  experience,  scattered  site  selection  is  no 
guarantee  of  racial  desegregation  in  housing. 

Last  June,  the  Commission  published  a report  based  upon  an  exten- 
sive study  of  the  operation  of  the  Section  235  program  of  home  owner- 
ship for 'lower-income  families.**  This  program  is  perhaps  the  most 
promising  of  the  recent  lower-income  housing  programs  enacted  by 
Congress  In  fact,  it  has  produced  a sizable  number  of  units,  more 
than  a quarter  of  a million,  during  the  3 years  of  its  existence.  Further, 
the  Commission  found  that  while  exclusionary  land-use  requirements 
by  some  suburban  communities  caused  problems  for  builders  seeking 
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to  provide  the  housing  outside  central  cities,  in  other  areas.  Section  235 
operated  freely.  For  example,  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  all  but  two  of  the 
64  new  235  houses  surveyed  by  Commission  staff  were  located  in  the 
suburbs.  In  Denver,  Colo.,  all  19  of  the  new  235  houses  surveyed  were 
located  in  the  suburbs. 

Segregation  in  235  Program 

Occupancy  of  these  new  suburban  houses,  however,  was  almost 
entirely  by  white  families.  By  contrast,  existing  235  housing,  located 
almost  entirely  in  the  inner  city,  was  being  occupied  by  minorities.  In 
short,  the  Commission  found  that  the  traditional  pattern  of  rigid 
racial  residential  segregation  that  governs  the  housing  market  gen- 
erally was  being  precisely  duplicated  in  the  235  program. 

As  the  Commission  pointed  out,  the  usual  economic  explanation 
given  for  the  separate  housing  markets  for  white  and  minority  families 
simply  will  not  hold  up  in  the  235  program.  All  235  program  partic- 
ipants are  in  the  same  income  range.  All  housing  under  the  program, 
new  and  old,  suburban  and  inner  city,  is  within  the  same  mortgage 
limits.  Nonetheless,  we  found  that  the  traditional  segregated  pattern 
was  being  repeated  under  the  235  program. 

The  reasons  were  not  hard  to  identify.  They  amounted  to  a combina- 
tion of  the  persistence  of  discriminatory  practices  by  key  members 
of  the  housing  and  home  finance  industry,  the  legacy  of  past  discrimi- 
nation, and  the  passive  posture  of  HUD. 

Similar  findings  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
the  236  program  of  rental  housing  for  lower-income  families.  Racial 
and  ethnic  data  on  participation  in  this  program,  which  HUD  has 
recently  begun  to  collect,  show  that  while  minority  families  are  partic- 
ipating extensively,  occupancy  of  projects  is  largely  on  a racially  ex- 
clusive basis. 

HUD  recently  has  taken  some  steps  to  meet  the  problem  of  discrimi- 
natory marketing  practices  which  impede  mobility  for  minority 
families.  The  Department  has  issued  affirmative  fair  housing  market- 
ing regulations  which  go  beyond  the  mere  prohibition  of  discrimina- 
tion to  require  builders  and  developers  to  carry  out  affirmative  pro- 
grams to  attract  buyers  or  tenants  of  all  races.  HUD  also  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  tenant  selection  criteria  to  govern  the  opera- 
tion of  its  subsidized  rental  housing  program. 

These  recent  actions  by  HUD  and  other  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  represent  promising  first  steps.  At  the  very  least,  they  represent 
official  recognition  of  the  need  to  do  something  to  reverse  the  pattern 
of  racial  and  economic  segregation.  This,  in  itself,  is  no  mean  accom- 
plishment, particularly  when  compared  with  the  Government’s  past 
posture.  But  the  steps  taken  are  ginger / and  tentative.  They  do  not 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem;  and  unless  these  measure  are  enor- 
mously strengthened  and  more  specifically  focused,  they  can  do  little 
to  reverse  the  now  well-established  patterns  of  residential  segregation 
that  exist. 

Beyond  this,  however,  we  must  begin  looking  at  the  problems  of 
metropolitan  areas  in  a new  way.  For  too  long,  our  thinking  has  been 
channeled  into  narrow  and  separate  compartments.  Thus,  “housing” 
and  “fair  housing”  have  been  thought  of  and  treated  separately,  not 
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only  by  HUD,  but  by  Congress  as  well,  with  jurisdiction  carefully 
divided  between  the  Banking  and  Currency  and  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees. By  the  same  token,  “quality  education”  and  “equal  educational 
opportunity”  are  often  though  to  bear  little  relationship  to  one  an- 
other. Equally  important,  problems  of  housing,  education,  and  jobs 
what  Father  Hesburgh  refers  to  as  the  great  trilogy  usually  are  ap- 
proached separately,  as  though  human  problems  can  be  met  on  a piece- 
meal basis. 

TxrT'UDT.nnTrTArci  PROBLEMS 


The  fact  that  our  efforts  have  not  succeeded  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise. In  fact,  in  some  cases,  efforts  in  one  area  have  unwittingly 
worked  at  cross-purposes  with  those  in  another.  Thus,  jobs  go  begging 
because  qualified  jobseekers  cannot  find  adequate  housing  accessible  to 
them.  Masses  of  new  low-income  housing  units  are  approved  for  con- 
struction in  communities  where  density  of  neighborhood  and  school 
population  is  already  high,  while  in  adjoining  communities  laud  and 
schools  are  underutilized.  Schools  are  permitted  to  deteriorate  at  the 
very  time  they  are  being  integrated,  undermining  public  confidence 
not  only  in  the  value  of  desegregation,  but  in  the  institution  of  public 

education.  . 

In  short,  the  problems  of  metropolitan  areas — schools,  housing, 
jobs  and  the  rest— can  be  resolved  only  if  they  are  attacked  on  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  basis.  The  basic  legislative  tools  are  at 
hand,  but  they  are  scattered  among  a large  number  of  bureaus,  agen- 
cies, and  departments,  each  with  its  own  narrow  perspective  and  lim- 
ited sense  of  purpose.  Just  as  the  housing  legislation  now  pending  in 
Congress  is  intended  not  so  much  to  add  new  housing  programs  but  to 
assure  the  rational  and  coordinated  operation  of  the  programs  we  al- 
ready have,  so  a similar  approach  must  be  taken  regarding  the  wide 
variety  of  civil  rights  and  social  and  economic  programs  already  on 
the  books. 

Need  Comprehensive  Approach 

This  will  not  be  accomplished  through  minor  tinkering  on  the  ad- 
ministrative level.  Bather,  what  is  needed  is  a comprehensive  new  leg- 
islation in  which  the  problems  are  identified  squarely  and  the  various 
programs  are  reshaped  and  refocused  to  meet  them.  In  short,  wliat  we 
need  is  a Metropolitan  Equal  Opportunity  Act  that  will  structure  a 
systematic  and  comprehensive  attack  on  the  problems  of  inequity  and 
polarization  in  our  metropolitan  areas  so  that  all  of  the  existing  laws 
and  programs  can  be  brought  to  bear  effectively.  One  essential  ingre- 
dient  of  such  legislation  would  be  the  establishment  of  clearly  dehned 
goals  to  assure  that  various  programs  are  working  in  harness,  and  ot 
machinery  by  which  progress  in  reaching  these  goals  could  be  meas- 
ured objectively.  In  this  connection,  a Council  of  Social  Advisers  simi- 
lar to  the  one  provided  in  your  1967  legislation,  the  Full  Opportu- 
nity and  Social  Accounting  Act,  could  be  a key  element. 

As  you  can  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  not  come  with  a tu 
legislative  package  ready  for  submission.  I recognize  that  such  legis- 
lation will  be  extraordinarily  difficult  to  draft,  let  alone  enact.  I am 

convinced,  however,  that  the  effort  must  be  made.  „ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation,  through  a number  of  legislative  enact- 
ments, court  decisions,  and  Executive  orders  over  the  past  several 
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decades,  has  made  many  promises  to  minorities.  That  these  promises 
were  made  is  right  and  proper.  That  we  have  foiled  to  deliver  on  many 
of  them,  however,  is  tragic.  It  is  tragic  because  we  have  raised  legiti- 
mate expectations  and  then  frustrated  them.  It  also  is  tragic  because  it 
has  been  within  our  power  to  deliver  and  we  have  not. 

Unless  the  path  we  now  are  traveling  is  altered,  we  may  well  reach  a 
dead  end.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  the  changes — even  drastic 
changes — in  the  operation  of  key  laws  and  programs,  we  may  soon 
achieve  a society  divided  beyond  healing.  This  must  and  can  be 
avoided. 

I would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Dayton  Plan 

Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you  very  much.  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
Dayton,  Ohio,  metropolitan  area  ? 

Mr.  Sloane.  I am  generally  familiar  with  it. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  is  your  impression  of  that,  and  do  you 
know  of  other  metropolitan  areas  that  are  trying  to  do  something  along 
this  line  ? 

Mr.  Sloane.  Well,  my  impression  is  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  feat 
that  Mr.  Bertsch  and  his  associates  have  pulled  off.  I know  of  no  other 
example  of  a metropolitan  area  where  this  has  been  accomplished; 
that  is,  a plan  which  gives  promise  of  distributing  lower-income  hous- 
ing throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 

I think  the  main  lesson  to  learn  from  what  has  happened  there — 
and  so  far  as  I know,  nothing  yet  has  happened  as  measured  by  the 
construction  of  actual  units;  it  is  just  a plan  that  has  happened  and 
that,  in  itself,  is  a significant  feat.  The  lesson,  I think,  is  what  he  has 
done  there  is  probably  not  replicable  in  other  areas.  That  is,  he  has 
done  this  through  his  council  of  governments  and,  I suppose,  working 
with  the  A-95  process.  It  is  a very — that  whole  process  is  a very  slender 
reed  upon  which  to  build  the  metropolitan  desegregation  plan. 

It  has  worked  in  Dayton,  I think,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
energy  and  dedication  of  the  people  involved,  but  I know  of  no  other 
situation  resembling  it,  unless  Miss  Krueger  does.  The  lesson  to  be 
learned  is  you  cannot  rely  on  this  as  a mechanism  to  accomplish  metro- 
politan desegregation  on  a nationwide  basis. 

Miss  Krueger.  I would  like  to  add  something  to  that.  I visited  Day- 
ton  recently  to  talk  about  what  they  were  doing.  I was  driven  around 
the  city  and  shown  areas  in  which  there  was  blockbusting  going  on 
and  one  area,  which  was  a changing  neighborhood,  in  which  there  was 
a neighborhood  group  that  was  trying  to  stabilize  it,  et  cetera.  All  of 
these  things  are  very  familiar.  You  find  them  in  every  city. 

I believe  what  housing  has  been  constructed  in  suburban  areas  in 
Dayton — low-  and  moderate-income  housing — lias  been  Section  235 
and  236  which  is  occupied,  really,  by  white  families.  I think  this  is  a 
possibility,  even  if  the  plan  develops  as  they  want  it  to  develop  and 
even  if  they  do  manage  to  distribute  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing — because  I think  the  other  side  of  this  is  that  there  are  poor 
white  families  also,  and  there  are  white  families  that  will  qualify  for 
this  housing,  that  need  this  housing,  want  this  housing,  and  want  to 
build  in  suburban  areas.  Due  to  our  marketing  system  and  due  to  the 
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still  very  evalent  discrimination,  there  is  a possibility  that  the  plan 
will  develop  along  those  lines.  They  do  emphasize — I guess  you  said 
they  were  here  yesterday — they  do  emphasize  the  economic  integra- 
tion and  play  down  the  racial  integration  aspect  of  it.  So  to  look  at 
that  as  a plan  which  will  reverse  the  polarization  process — the  racial 
polarization  process — I would  say  you  would  have  to  look  at  it  much 
more  carefully. 

Metropolitan  Legislation 

Senator  Mondale.  Has  legislation  been  introduced  along  the  lines 
of  your  metropolitan  plan  ? 

Mr.  Sloane.  As  I mentioned  in  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  legislation  pending  in  the  House  right  now. 

Senator  Mondale.  Whose  measure  is  that?  Is  that  the  Ashley  bill? 

Mr.  Sloane.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Mondale.  Which  would  provide  for  a metropolitan  housing 
agency  to  devise  a 3-year,  fairly  long-range  plan,  designating  the 
general  locations  in  which  subsidized  'housing  should  be  placed  in 
relation  to,  above  all  factors,  jobs. 

Mr.  Sloane.  We  have  some  problems  with  the  legislation.  We  think  it 
is  necessary  at  least  to  make  some  rational  sense  out  of  the  site  selec- 
tion process  which  is  now  done  on  a project-by-project  and  individual- 
builder-by-individual-builder  basis,  with  no  regard,  really,  to  the 
social  and  economic  growth  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  main  problem  we  have  is  with  the  leverage  that  is  made  available 
in  this  legislation  to  persuade  suburban  communities  to  participate  in 
the  metropolitan  housing  plan.  Our  fear  is  that  the  leverage  is  not 
sufficient. 

The  key  leverage  would  be  the  tie — they  have  another  title  that 
provides  for  community  block  grants  for  various  urban  develop- 
ment programs,  such  as  sewers.  Unless  you  tie  participation  in  the 
metropolitan  housing  agency,  and  full  cooperation  with  it,  to  provision 
of  funds  under  the  community  block  grant  title,  it  probably  will  not 
work.  But  still,  we  think  that  the  fact  that  Congress  is  now  addressing 
itself  to  this  problem,  to  which  HUD  has  not  addressed  itself  prop- 
erly, is  encouraging  in  itself. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  about  Senator  Ribicoff’s  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Sloane.  Concerning  the  location  of  Government  installations 
and  Federal  contract  installations? 

Senator  Mondale.  Does  he  not  have  another  bill  that  would  require 
some  kind  of  metropolitan  approach  to  location  of  low-income  people? 

Mr.  Sloane.  Yes;  he  ties  that  to  the  leverage  afforded  by  the  loca- 
tion of  Federal  installations  and  also  Government  contracts,  and-; 

Senator  Mondale.  Does  he  not  have  a 10-year-plan  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  requires  integration  of  schools  ? 

Mr.  Sloane.  School  desegregation,  that  is  right.  Yes,  lie  does.  We 
think  that  is  a useful  approach.  Back  in  1967,  the  Commission  issued 
a report  on  racial  isolation  in  public  schools  in  which  we  called  for 
the  establishment  by  Congress  of  nationwide  standards  for  desegre- 
gation, giving  the  States  the  responsibility  of  complying  with  it  over 
the  shortest  period  of  time.  Ten  years  seems  like  a long  time,  but  it 
might  actually  be  necessary.  Perhaps  Miss  Davis  wants  to  comment  on 
that.  1 
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Miss  Davis.  I think  the  plan  he  suggests  is  excellent,  except  that  it 
takes  a very  long  time  to  achieve  the  desegregation  process  under  his 
plan  and,  therefore,  represents  a limitation.  But  my  impression  is 
that  the  plan  is  very  good  as  he  develops  it,  although  he  does  refer  to 
the  spread  of  minorities  as  opposed  to  the  spread  of  the  overall  popu- 
lation in  the  school  district,  which  is  a limitation. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  you  know  of  another  plan  that  is  going  to  get 
it  done  sooner  than  10  years? 

Miss  Davis.  I wish  I did. 

Mr.  Sloane.  As  a practical  matter — only  as  a practical  matter — I 
think  it  could  be  done  in  less  than  10  years.  If  we  were  concerned  only 
with  how  we  are  going  to  get  the  children  from  one  place  to  another 
and  how  long  it  takes  to  build  new  school  facilities,  we  do  not  need 
10  years.  But  I think  there  are  considerations  other  than  the  prac- 
tical ones. 

Legitimate  Concerns  op  Suburban  Communities 

Senator  Mondale.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  legitimate  concerns 
of  suburban  dwellers  in  a stable  neighborhood,  about  these  p’ans? 
What  kind  of  interests  do  they  have  which  you  consider  to  be  le- 
gitimate? To  begin  with,  say  you  lhave  a stable  white  suburban 
neighborhood  and  they  say,  “We  have  got  something  for  you.  We  have 
an  85-story  public  housing  unit,  and  we  are  going  to  move  the 
ghetto  right  out  in  the  middle  of  your  neighborhood,  and  if  you  oppose 
it  you  are  a bigot.” 

j Now,  do  you  see  that  as  a kind  of  concern  that  ought  to  be  accepted 
as  legitimate  and  acted  upon  in  terms  of  policy  in  dealing  with  low- 
irlcome housing  in  suburban  communities? 

i Mr.  Sloane.  The  example  I gave  earlier  of  Beecher,  Mich. — I think 
the  concerns  there  strike  me  as  somewhat  legitimate.  Also,  it  is  so  un- 
fortunate. Because  of  no  planning  and  no  concern  as  to  what  impact 
a housing  program  would  have  on  schools,  Beecher  was  considered  an 
area  where  you  could  break  it  open.  So  they  were  flooded — literally 
flooded  with  235  housing — and  their  schools,  as  I understand,  main- 
tained a stable  racial  composition  for  some  time  and  suddenly  flipped 
to  almost  entirely  black. 

It  need  not  happen  if  you  deal  with  the  location  of  housing  on  a 
metropolitan  wide  basis  and  do  it  rationally  and  strategically.  What 
happens  all  too  often  is  that  a,  suburban  jurisdiction  will  open  up  to 
lower-income  housing  and  the  housing  is  attracted  to  it  like  a magnet, 
because  why  go  through  all  the  bother  and  trouble  of  trying  to  open 
up  all  the  other  suburban  jurisdictions  where  lower-income  housing 
is  not  available? 

Senator  Mondale.  What  you  accomplish  there  is  not  integration, 
but  a ghetto  in  the  suburbs. 

Mr.  Sloane.  That  is  right.  We  have  seen  this  experience  in  various 
neighborhoods  in  the  cities  where  you  have  neighborhood  stabilization 
groups — where  they  have  a racially  integrated  neighborhood  and  they 
want  to  keep  it  that  way.  They  have  problems  when  finally  a black 
family  comes  in  and  they  say,  “I  am  sorry,  you  are  one  too  many.” 
I have  some  sympathy  with  their  purpose,  but  they  really  represent 
an  island  of  racial  integration  in  a sea  of  racial  segregation.  The 
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term  used  to  characterize  the  area  in  Washington,  the  neighborhood 
incorporated  area,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a holding  action  so  long 
as  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area  represents  a closed  housing  mar- 
ket. Then  we  really  have  no  hope  ultimately  of  maintaining  racial 
stability  here.  I think  that  has  proven  to  be  the  case. 

Senator  Mondale.  So  one  legitimate  concern  would  be  that  the  hous- 
ing be  located,  structured,  designed  in  a way  that  does  not  overwhelm 
a community. 
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Taxes  and  Low- I x come  IIoitsixg 

What  about  the  tax  consequences  of  low-income  housing? 

Mr.  Sloaxe.  This  is  often  claimed  as  a reason  why  suburban  com- 
munities do  not  want  lower-income  housing,  that  these  families  come 
in  with  a lot  of  children  and  there  is  a burden  on  municipal  services 
and  they  do  not  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  I am  not  willing  to 
accept  the  legitimacy  of  that  until  it  is  demonstrated  to  me,  and  it 
has  not  been  demonstrated  to  me. 

Senator  Mondale.  In  the  Beecher  case,  they  claim  that  each  Child 
costs  the  school  district  about  $800  a head  to  educate,  based  upon 
national  averages  that  would  be  about  right.  The  housing  was 
placed  there  in  tremendous  quantities,  their  apparently  fairly 
healthy  integrated  school  system  was  overcrowded  and  they  did  not 
have  the  tax  base  to  pick  up  these  costs  elsewhere.  The  crush 
of  children  unaccompanied  by  taxes  was  one  of  the  key  reasons  why 
a community  that  was  willing  to  accept  integration  broke  down  and 
lost  its  integrated  character. 

So,  would  not  revenue  consequences  be  a legitimate  consideration? 

Mr.  Sloane,  It  smacks  of  legitimacy.  As  you  know,  I am  sure,  in 
one  of  Senator  Ribicoff’s  bills  he  does  provide  for  reimbursement  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  local  community  for  any  revenue  loss 
as  a result  of  the  movement  of  lower-income  families  into  the  com- 
munity. So  to  the  extent  that  this  is  a legitimate  argument,  then  we 
would  provide  for  it  by  reimbursing  the  community  for  any  loss  in 
revenues  that  results  from  the  movement  of  lower-income  families  into 
them. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  do  yon  think  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Sloane.  I think  that  is  a good  idea.  I am  for  it.  But  the  local 
community  would  .have  to  show  and  have  to  demonstrate  that  there 
is,  in  fact,  a loss  that  they  incur  as  a result  of  the  ]>rovision  of  lower- 
income  housing. 

Senator  Moxdalk.  That  should  be  pretty  easy,  because  low-income 
housing  does  not  pay  its  way. 

Mr.  Sloane.  I am  not  sure.  I am  not  sure  that  middle-income  hous- 
ing pays  its  way,  either. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  you  think  low-income  housing  pays  as  much 
taxes  locally  as  middle-income  housing? 

Mr.  StoANE.  To  the  extent  that,, people  have  lower  incomes,  I guess 
they  would  not.  I am  something  less  than  an  expert  on  tax  matters,  but 
I would  say  that  to  the  extent  that  this  is  a legitimate  problem,  the 
approach  similar  to  the  one  that  Senator  Ribicoff  took  in  his  bill  of 
reimbursing  the  communities  with  Federal  funds  for 
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Senator  Mondale.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Eagleton  amendment 
approach  ? 

Mr.  Sloane.  I am  sorry.  I am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

We  stand  recessed. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :15  p.m.,  the  Select  Committee  was  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  10  a.m.,  on  Nov.  30, 1971,  in  room  1318  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building.) 
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TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1971 

U.S.  Senate  ^ . 

Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

W ashington,  D.(J . 

The  Select  Committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  1318, 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  presiding. 

Present : Senator  Mondale. 

Staff  members  present:  William  C.  Smith,  staff  director  and  general 
counsel ; Leonard  Strickman,  minority  counsel. 

Senator  Mondale.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  William  Taylor, 
an  old  hand  and  an  expert  in  this  field.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you 
with  us.  You  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  L.  TAYLOR,  DIRECTOR,  CENTER  FOR 
NATIONAL  POLICY  REVIEW,  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  LAW  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  William  Taylor,  Director  of  the 
Center  for  National  Policy  Review  at  Catholic  University  Law  School, 
and  I very  much  appreciate  your  invitation  to  offer  testimony  here 
today. 

This  phase  of  your  inquiry,  focusing  on  racial  segregation  in  the 
public  schools  of  major  metropolitan  areas  is,  perhaps,  as  critical  as 
any  you  have  undertaken.  Whatever  may  be  done  elsewhere,  until  we 
are  able  to  confront  the  problems  of  segregation  and  educational  dis- 
advantage in  large  cities  we  will  not  have  made  much  progress  toward 
establishing  equal  educational  opportunity  in  this  Nation.  The  1970 
census  confirms  what  we  already  knew,  that  the  largest  numbers  of 
black  citizens,  other  minorities  and  the  poor  now  live  in  big  cities. 
In  fact,  37  percent  of  all  Negro  citizens  now  live  in  the  25  largest  cities 
in  the  country.  It  is  equally  clear  that  educational  disadvantage  is  as 
severe  in  the  public  schools  of  big  cities  as  it  is  anywhere  else  in  the 
Nation.  So  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  conclude  that  the  struggle 
for  equal  educational  opportunity  will  be  won  or  lost  in  the  cities. 

Urban  Public  School  Enrollment  Majority  Black 

Moreover,  there  are  other  hard  demographic  facts  to  confront.  In 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Nation,  the  public  school  enrollment  is 
either  majority  black  or  will  become  so  within  a few  years.  In  Wash- 
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ington,  D.C.,  the  black  student  enrollment  is  0-4-  percent.  In  Newark, 
it  is  73  percent.  In  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  St.  Louis, 
it  is  more  than  GO  percent.  In  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  it  is 
more  than  50  percent.  In  New  York,  the  black  and  Puerto  Rican 
student  enrollment  combined  is  more  than  50  percent.  In  Los  Angeles, 
the  black  and  Mexican  American  enrollment  combined  is  about  50 
percent. 

Senator  Moxdalk.  Is  that  trend  accelerating  as  it  moves  toward  50 
percent  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  appears  to  be  accelerating  and  you  see  the  gap 
between  total  population  in  the  cities  and  the  public  school  enroll- 
ment and  when  you  get  around  50  percent  that  gap  seems  to  grow 
greater  and  accelerate. 

If  you  believe  as  I do  that  racial  and  economic  isolation  in  the  public 
schools  are  key  factors  in  producing  educational  disadvantage  for 
minority  students,  these  gloomy  statistics  mean  one  thing — that  equal 
educational  opportunity  cannot,  at  present,  be  attained  within  the 
confines  of  the  central  city.  This  has  raised  a new  issue  of  law  and 
national  policy — whether  school  district  lines  in  metropolitan  areas 
can  and  should  be  revised  in  a manner  which  will  integrate  the  public 
schools.  As  difficult  as  this  issue  may  be,  there  can  be  little  question 
of  its  importance.  How  it  is  resolved  may  well  determine  whether  the 
principles  declared  in  Brown  versus  Board  of  Education — and  all 
of  the  effort,  blood,  and  sacrifice  that  both  preceded  and  followed — 
will  finally  come  to  fruition  or  whether  the  case  will  be  relegated  to 
the  status  of  a liistoi’ical  machronism. 

I recognize,  of  course,  that  any  discussion  of  achieving  school  inte- 
gration across  district  lines  in  metropolitan  areas  raises  explosive 
political  issues.  Such  an  effort  ordinarily  entails  some  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  who  must  be  transported  to  school.  And  busing, 
whether  or  not  it  is  a “code  word”  which  disguises  other  concerns  or 
prejudices,  is  a sure  recipe  for  conflict  and  divisiveness.  It  is  tempting, 
therefore,  to  say  that  all  of  our  efforts  should  be  bent  toward  assuring 
new  housing  opportunities  for  minorities  and  low-income  people 
throughout  metropolitan  areas.  When  housing  choi  ce  becomes  a reality, 
there  undoubtedly  will  be  a sufficient  degree  of  residential  integra- 
tion to  permit  schools  to  be  integrated  without  a great  deal  of 
transportation. 

Minority  Migration  Into  Suburbs 

But  attempts  to  provide  new  housing  opportunities  in  suburban 
areas  often  meet  as  much  resistance  as  school  desegregation  plans, 
as  witness  what  has  been  happening  in  New  York  City  in  recent 
weeks.  And  even  without  the  obvious  political  obstacles,  the  goal  of 
residential  integration  could  not  be  accomplished  within  the  foresee- 
able future.  About  2 years  ago,  I calculated  what  would  be  required 
to  reach  a goal  of  keeping  the  minority  population  of  central  cities 
stable  and  having  the  anticipated  increase  in  population  take  placein 
suburban  areas  rather  than  the  innercity.  Now,  that  goal  is  arbitrarily 
set  but  I think  it  is  modest  enough.  It  would  be  to  assure  that  a signifi- 
cant number  of  Negroes  have  access  to  a share  of  the  jobs  and  better 
services  that  are  available  in  increasingly  affluent  suburban  communi- 
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ties.  Maintaining  a stable  minority  population  would  also  facilitate 
efforts  to  revitalize  and  integrate  the  city. 

Yet,  just  to  achieve  this  modest  goal  would  require  an  average  subur- 
ban migration  of  more  than  350,000  black  citizens  each  year  between 
1970  and  1985.  This  is  about  eight  or  nine  times  the  rate  of  migration 
that  occurred  during  the  1960’s  and  the  slightly  expanded  rate  that 
is  expected  if  no  major  policy  changes  take  place  during  the  1970’s. 

Senator  Mondale.  In  fact,  even  the  slight  trickle  into  the  suburbs 
now  consists,  in  large  part,  of  migration  into  suburban  ghettos. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  right.  The  figures  that  we  have  that  are  coming 
out  in  t he  census  disguise  the  fact  that  a good  many  of  the  people  who 
have  migrated  plus  existing  populations  particularly  in  the  South,  are 
in  very  isolated  places. 

Senator  Mondale.  For  example,  there  have  been  figures  which  have 
been  greeted  with  some  optimism  about  black  migration  in  the  suburbs 
based  on  the  1970  Census,  but  an  analysis  of  those  figures — although 
they  are  difficult  to  really  analyze — shows  that  a good  deal  of  this  is 
simply  black  spillover  across  a municipal  boundary  line  in  a con- 
tinuation of  a spreading  ghetto.  Some  are  now  going  into  the  suburbs, 
but  it  is  still  a ghetto. 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  some  cases,  I think  there  may  be  some  benefits  if 
people  get  access  to  services,  to  schools,  that  they  would  not  ordinarily 
get  access  to.  I mean,  I do  not  think  we  can  expect  an  integrated  resi- 
dential pattern  to  develop  right  away  in  all  places,  but  I think  you  are 
right,  in  many  cases,  it  simply  is  an  expansion  of  the  ghetto  and  does 
not  portend  any  improved  opportunity  for  people  simply  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  across  the  line. 

To  come  anywhere  near  the  goal,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
technological  revolution  in  the  housing  industry,  full  funding  of 
Federal  subsidy  programs  and  an  end  to  the  prevalent  use  of  restric- 
tive zoning  practices  to  exclude  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 

In  short,  while  I agree  that  much  of  our  energies  and  resources 
should  be  devoted  to  the  effort  to  achieve  new  and  integrated  housing 
opportunities,  I do  not  believe  that  such  a strategy  can  be  a substitute 
for  more  direct  efforts  to  deal  with  discrimination  in  the  public 
schools.  And  we  must  also  consider  what  the  prospects  for  racial 
harmony  will  be  if  we  consign  another  generation  of  black  and  white 
children  to  segregated  public  schools. 

Metropolitan  Law  Suits 

In  recognition  of  these  facts  of  life,  a number  of  law  suits  have 
recently  been  instituted  in  the  Federal  courts  against  State  officials. 
The  suits  allege  denial  of  equal  opportunity  to  students  attending 
segregated  public  schools  in  metropolitan  areas.  They  seek  as  a remedy 
the  reorganization  of  school  districts  and  reassignment  of  students  in 
a manner  which  will  accomplish  integration.  In  Detroit,  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  this  month,  a Federal  district  court,  while  requiring  local  school 
officials  to  take  steps  <x>  desegregate  schools  within  the  city,  also  or- 
dered State  officials  to  submit  a metropolitan  plan  of  desegregation 
within  120  days. 

In  Richmond,  Va.,  a conventional  school  desegregation  case,  Bradley 
v.  School  Board , became  a metropolitan  action  when  both  the  black 
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plaintiffs  and  the  defendant-city  school  board  successfully  moved  to 
join  as  defendants  State  officials  and  the  officials  of  Richmond  s two 
surrounding  suburban  counties — Henrico  and  Chesterfield.  A full 
trial,  in  which  I participated  as  cocounsel  in  the  case,  was  held  this 
past  August  during  which  the  Richmond  School  Board  submitted  a 
plan  for  metropolitan  integration  and  a decision  is  expected  in  the 
near  future.  In  Indianapolis,  a Federal  district  court  in  August  upheld 
the  contention  of  the  Department  of  Justice  that  city  officials  were 
maintaining  a de  jure  segregated  system.  In  doing  so.  however,  the 
court  noted  that  tiie  State  legislature  had  explicitly  left  school  dis- 
tricts out  of  its  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  governments  in  the  In- 
dianapolis-Marion  County  metropolitan  areas.  Expressing  doubts  that 
stable  integration  could  be  accomplished  within  the  confines  of  Indian- 
apolis, the  judge  ordered  the  parties  to  address  themselves  to  the  legal 
issues  involved  in  a metropolitan  approach.  Since  then  black  parents 
and  children  have  intervened  in  the  case  to  seek  a metropolitan  integra- 
tion plan. 

Other  metropolitan  cases  are  pending : 

Wilmington,  Del. — where  one  of  the  original  cases  involved  in 
Brown  lias  been  reopened  by  the  black  plaintiffs  to  seek  metro- 
politan relief ; 

Hartford,  Conn. — where  a three- judge  court  has  denied  a motion 
to  dismiss  the  complaint ; 

New  Jersey — where  the  complaint  has  been  dismissed  and  is  on 
appeal ; and, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

I think  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  cases  in  other  areas  developing 

soon.  j 

Legal  Basis  for  Suits  f 

The  departure  points  for  most  of  these  cases  are  that  public  educa- 
tion everywhere  is  a State  responsibility  and  the  legal  principle  de- 
clared in  Brown  that  the  opportunity  for  public  education/**  where  the 
State  has  undertaken  to  provide  it.  is  a right  which  must  be  made 
available  to  all  on  equal  terms.”  347  TJ.S.  483,  493.  Further,  it  is  noted 
that  school  districts  are  political  creatures  of  the  State  and  that  the 
reapportionment  and  other  Supreme  Court  decisions  established  that 
district  boundaries  will  be  altered  when  necessary  to  meet  the  over- 
riding demands  of  the  Constitution. 

Given  this  background,  the  cases  proceed  on  two  alternative  and 
complementary  legal  theories. 

The  first  is  the  well  established  equal  protection  test.  That  is,  whether 
governmental  action  which  impinges  upon  the  fundamental  interests 
of  citivens  is  discriminatory,  not  in  intent  but  in  its  operative  effect. 
It  is  alleged  that  governmental  arrangements  that  result  in  racially 
segregated  schools  within  a metropolitan  area  are  discriminatory  in 
effect,  and  that  the  State  cannot  meet  the  burden  of  demonstrating  a 
“compelling  governmental  interest”  in  the  continuation  of  existing 
districting  arrangements  at  the  cost  of  maintaining  racial  segregation. 

The  second  theory  is  that  segregated  schools  in  metropolitan  areas 
are  intentionally  maintained  in  violation  of  the  de  jure  test  that  has 
been  employed  in  school  desegregation  cases.  It  is  predicated  upon  a 
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showing  that  segregation  has  not  occurred  by  accident  or  as  a result  of 
exclusively  private  discrimination,  but  has  been  fostered  by  discrim*- 
inatory  actions  of  governmental  officials  in  housing  as  well  as  in  educa- 
tion. That  is  what  the  district  court  found  in  Detroit  and  that  is  what 
has  been  shown  I believe  in  Richmond,  and  I sim  convinced  that  the 
same  showing  can  be  made  in  every  metropolitan  area,  North  or 

South.  . ..... 

While  the  metropolitan  cases  are  quite  different  in  their  origins  and 
particular  fact  situations,  there  are  several  common  threads : 

White  Support  for  Metropolitan  Solutions 

First,  the  suits  often  are  instituted  or  supported  not  simply  by 
black  parents  and  children  but  by  city  school  boards  or  white  inter- 
venors  who  live  in  the  city.  In  Richmond,  the  city  school  board  was  a 
principal  moving  party  in  the  law  suit.  In  Detroit,  a group  of  white 
city  residents  first  raised  the  metropolitan  issue.  Whether  these  parties 
are  truly  convinced  of  the  .need  for  school  integration  may  vary  from 
situation  to  situation.  But  they  do  assert  that  whatever  social  burdens 
are  entailed  in  integrating  the  schools  should  foe  borne  not  only  by  the 
white-  and  black-working  people  who  live  in  the  cities  but  by  the 
generally  more  affluent  citizens  of  suburbia  as  well.  _I  believe  there 
is  merit  to  their  feeisvgs.  I believe,  also,  that  the  participation  of  these 
people  in  these  cases?  aieans  that  there  is  potential  political  support  for 
metropolitan  solutions  that  is  not  limited  to  black  people.  And  it  also 
demonstrates  to  me  the  fact  that  metropolitan  solutions  have  the 
potential  of  defusing  the  conflict  situation  that  presently  exists  between 
black  and  white  working  people  in  the  inner  city. 

Logistical  Feasibility 

Second,  in  logistical  terms,  proposed  metropolitan  plans  often  may 
not  be  more  difficult  to  implement  than  desegregation  plans  for  a 
single  district.  In  Richmond,  for  example,  the  city  school  board  sub- 
mitted at  trial  a plan  which  would  accomplish  desegregation  by  divid- 
ing the  metropolitan  area  into  six  subdistricts.  The  plan  would  in- 
volve transportation  of  78,000  of  the  104,000  students  in  the  new 
unitary  system,  10,000  more  than  are  presently  being  bused  in  the 
three  school  districts.  The  maximum  time  for  any  trip  would  be  45 
minutes  in  five  of  the  six  subdistricts  and  1 hour  in  the  sixth  sub- 
district — which  contains  a rural  part  of  Chesterfield  County — and  I 
should  emphasize  that  only  for  a small  number  of  students  would  you 
approach  that  maximum  time.  These  travel  times  are  well  within  the 
limits  set  by  the  Virginia  State  Education  Department  as  far  back 
as  1947. 

In  Hartford,  all  of  the  90  to  100  percent  minority  group  schools 
are  located  in  the  city’s  North  End  where  none  of  the  predominantly 
white  schools  are  situated.  Integrating  the  minority  school  popula- 
tion in  the  North  End  with  the  white  population  in  the  city’s  South 
End  would  entail  busing  students  through  the  large  commercial  and 
industrial  center  of  Hartford.  The  logistics  of  integrating  the  North 
End  student  population  with  students  in  adjacent  suburban  towns 
would  be  simpler.  Many  North  End  students  live  within  walking  dis- 
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tance  of  suburban  schools  that  are  now  almost  exclusively  white.  Thus, 
in  Hartford,  the  pairing  of  nearby  schools  would  be  available  as  a 
technique  for  metropolitan  desegregation,  while  only  busing  would 
be  available  for  intratown  desegregation.  This  situation — central  city 
black  schools  located  near  suburban  white  schools — also  obtains  in 
Richmond,  Detroit,  and  many  other  areas. 

Moreover,  as  metropolitan  areas  become  more  integrated  residen- 
tially,  it  can  be  expected  that  existing  busing  requirements  will 
decrease. 

Stable  Desegregation 

Third,  metropolitan  plans  offer  the  prospect  of  stable  desegrega- 
tion. While  the  minority  school  populations  of  central  cities  are 
typically  very  high,  this  is  not  true  for  metropolitan  areas  as  a whole. 

In  the  Richmond  metropolitan  area  which  has  a minority  popula- 
tion proportionately  as  large  as  any  area  in  the  Nation,  a consolidated 
school  system  wouid  be  66-percent  white  and  34-percent  black,  and 
it  is  interesting  that  that  has  not  changed  over  the  past  10  years.  It 
has  varied  Jess  than  1 percent.  Under  the  Richmond  school  board’s 
plan,  all  schools  in  the  metropolitan  area  would  have  a range  of  18- 
to  40-percent  enrollment  of  black  students.  This  arrangement,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony,  would  eliminate  the  racial  stigma  that  now  at- 
taches to  most  predominantly  black  schools,  a stigma  which  adversely 
affects  the  achievement  and  aspirations  of  black  students. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  also  maximize  the  prospects  for  sta- 
bility. Since  all  public  schools  within  the  metropolitan  area  would 
have  roughly  the  same  racial  balance,  there  would  be  an  incentive 
for  white  families  to  remain  where  they  are  in  an  effort  to  make  inte- 
gration work  instead  of  moving  away  to  more  distant  areas.  That  may 
apply  particularly  in  Richmond,  since  the  Richmond  metropolitan 
area  is  ringed  by  a set  of  predominantly  black  rural  counties,  but  I 
think  it  is  true  in  other  areas  as  well. 

Educational  Advantages 

Fourth,  metropolitan  plans  offer  educational  advantages  beyond 
those  of  integration.  In  many  places,  a metropolitan  approach  would 
provide  economies  of  scale,  making  possible  the  introduction  of  new 
facilities  and  services  that  are  now  too  costly  for  small  districts.  These 
include  the  opportunity  to  develop  special  schools  and  programs  to 
serve  the  gifted  and  handicapped;  to  facilitate  the  use  of  television 
and  computers  as  instructional  tools;  and  the  training  of  teachers. 
In  some  places  such  as  New  York,  the  State  now  provides  special  incen- 
tives to  suburban  districts,  but  not  to  cities,  to  cooperate  among  them- 
selves in  the  provision  of  these  kinds  of  services.  To  me,  it  seems  mor- 
ally reprehensible,  as  well  as  probably  unconstitutional,  for  a State 
to  hold  out  incentives  for  consolidation  and  cooperation  only  in  a 
manner  which  would  entrench  racial  segregation. 

In  addition,  there  is  a great  likelihood  that  metropolitan  desegrega- 
tion would  increase,  not  decrease,  community  participation  by  minor- 
ity and  low-income  parents  in  school  affairs.  That  has  been  the  general 
experience  in  operating  city  desegregation  plans  such  as  the  one  in 
Evanston,  111.,  and  in  the  city-suburban  cooperative  arrangements  in 
places  like  Rochester  and  Boston. 
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This,  in  rough  outline,  is  a picture  of  the  metropolitan  desegrega- 
tion approach  as  it  is  evolving  in  the  courts.  The  litigation  has  devel- 
oped tar  more  rapidly  and  in  more  places  than  anyone  had  anticipated. 
While  it  is  far  too  early  to  say  what  the  outcome  will  be,  it  does  seem 
clear  that  the  issue  is  here  and  must  be  faced. 

Whatever  happens  in  the  Federal  judiciary,  however,  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  school  segregation  in  urban  areas  will  not  be 
found  without  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  other  branches  of 
Government. 

Construction'  of  New  Facilities 

A major  aspect  of  the  political  resistance  to  desegregation  is  the 
fear  that  many  white  parents  have  of  sending  their  children  to  schools 
in  the  ghetto.  At  the  same  time,  many  black  parents  now  insist  that 
integration  should  not  be  a one-w’ay  street.  One  approach  to  resolve 
this  seeming  impasse  lies  in  the  construction  of  new  school  facilities 
in  new  locations — facilities  that  can  provide  tangible  evidence  that 
desegregation  is  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
public  education  for  all  children.  But  it  is  generally  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  courts  to  mandate  the  expenditure  of  the  large  sums  of 
money  needed  to  build  such  facilities.  And  State  and  local  education 
agencies,  hard  pressed  for  resources,  are  not  likely  to  provide  such 
funds  on  their  own  even  when  faced  with  desegregation  decrees. 
Accordingly,  a generous  program  of  Federal  assistance  for  the  con- 
struction of  education  parks  and  other  cooperative  school  facilities  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  total  effort  to  remedy  educational  in- 
equality in  metropolitan  areas. 

What  is  equally  as  important,  and  something  we  should  have  learned 
by  now,  is  that  it  does  not  make  sense  to  place  upon  the  courts  the 
entire  burden  of  dealing  with  social  injustice  in  the  Nation.  Signifi- 
cant progress  in  school  desegregation  in  the  South  came  only,  after  the 
passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  implementation  of  its 
provisions  for  administrative  action  against  noncomplyinjr  school 
districts.  The  same  considerations  apply  in  efforts  to  deal  with  school 
segregation  as  a national  problem. 

National  Legislation  To  Achieve  Integration 

What  is  needed  is  the  enactment  of  national  legislation  commanding 
an  end  to  racial  isolation  in  the  public  schools  and  placing  upon  each 
State  the  responsibility  for  restructuring  its  educational  system,  to 
bring  about  integration.  Such  legislation  can  and  should  permit  wide 
scope  for  diversity  in  fashioning  remedies  which  will  meet  local  needs. 
For  example,  any  one  of  .several  means  of  reorganization — the  creation 
of  a metropolitan  school  district,  the  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of 
school  districts  or  the  retention  of  existing  district  lines  with  provision 
for  interdistrict  student  exchanges — may  satisfy  the  requirement  of 
integration.  But  there  should,  be  no  doubt  left  that  integration  is 
required.  . . , ... 

In  focusing  upon  the  elimination  of  racial  and  economic  isolation  in 
metropolitan  schools,  I do  not  mean  to  slight  the  need  for  other  kinds 
of  educational  reform.  But  I do  contend  that  other  reform  measures 
must  be  viewed  as  adjuncts  to — not  substitutes  for — integration.  Since 
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urban  education  is  in  such  a desperate  condition,  it  is  not  particularly 
surprising  that  any  new  initiative  comes  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  a 
panacea.  But  such  faddism  is  not  helpful. 

Limitations  of  Financial  Reform  Ltitgatton 

A current  illustration  is  the  effort  to  remove  inequities  in  the  financ- 
ing of  public  schools.  Since  the  decision  of  the  California  Supreme 
Court  in  Serrano  versus  Prisst  that  the  financing  of  schools  should 
not  vary  with  the  property  wealth  of  local  districts, there  has  been  an 
upsurge  of  interest  in  litigation  challenging  fiscal  inequity.  While  I 
agree  that  there  is  a real  need  for  such  reform,  we  must  recognize  the 
limitations  on  what  it  can  accomplish. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  being  discovered  rather  belatedly  that  in  some 
areas  there  is  no  correlation  between  the  property  wealth  of  an  area 
and  the  wealth  of  families  who  reside  there.  This  means  that  in  New 
York  City  which  has  a good  tax  base  but  many  poor  families,  poor 
and  minority  children  would  be  hurt — not  helped — by  an  application 
of  the  Serrano  principle  redistributing  property  wealth  for  school  fi- 
nancing purposes.  Second,  the  Serrano  decision  points  not  toward  a 
system  of  financing  based  on  educational  need — -which  is  what  poor 
children  really  require — or  even  to  equal  expenditures,  but  simply  to 
equalizing  the  property  tax  base.  Third,  even  in  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  persuasive  evidence  that  differences  in  expendi- 
tures— unless  they  are  massive — produce  significant  differences  in 
educational  outcome.  It  is  highly  problematical  that  increases  in 
expenditure  alone  will  produce  for  poor  children  the  higher  quality 
teaching  they  so  desperately  need. 

While  I do  not  agree  with  those  who  have  suggested  that  fiscal 
reform  is  but  a modern  day  version  of  the  “separate  but  equal”  theory 
of  Plessy  versus  Ferguson , I think  that  its  potential  must  be  regarded 
as  limited  for  the  reasons  I have  advanced.  In  fact,  the  main  value  of 
the  Sei'rano  principle  may  be  that,  by  removing  the  additional  costs  to 
a school  district  involved  in  educating  new  children,  it  will  strip 
away  one  rationale  that  affluent  suburban  communities  employ  for 
refusing  to  provide  shelter  for  poor  and  minority  families  from  the 
central  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  given  the  current  political  situation,  I recognize  that 
my  advocacy  here  of  metropolitan  school  integration  will  be  regarded 
in  some  quarters  as  proof  positive  that  my  permanent  residence  is 
either  an  ivory  tower  or  a padded  cell.  But  I have  been  around  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  government  long  enough  to  conclude  that 
in  the  long  run  the  realpolitiJc  of  Washington  may  prove  to  be  more 
illusory  than  the  dream  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

Progress  Despite  Resistance 

After  all,  despite  massive  resistance  and  Federal  vacillation,  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  South  a remarkable  change  in  race  relations. 
Certainly  major  problems  remain.  In  many  places,  the  struggle  of 
black  children  to  attain  equal  status  in  physically  desegregated 
schools  has  just  begun.  But  although  it  is  painful,  progress  is  occur- 
ring. Even  during  an  administration  that  finds  it  expedient  to  per- 
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snade  people  that  the  school  bus  is  an  instrument  of  the  devil  rather 
than  a common  means  of  conveying  children  to  a place  of  learning,  the 

process  of  integration  continues.  . G 

Recently,  the  Governor  of  Florida  told  the  people  of  his  btate, 
forthrightly,  that  they  must  face  up  to  the  sacrifices  required  to  estab- 
lish equal  justice  after  so  many  years  of  oppression.  I have  to  believe 
that  ultimately  the  American  people  will  reject  the  politics  01  ex- 
pedience and  division  and  cast  their  lot  with  Governor  Askew  s brand 
of  courage  and  leadership. 

That  is  my  statement. 


Objectives  for  Providing  Equal  Opportunity 

Senator  Mondale.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Taylor,  for  an  excel- 
lent statement. 

What  do  yon  think  our  objectives  should  be : 

To  eliminate  school  discrimination  in  some  negative  formula 
and  do  away  with  the  dual  school  system,  however  that  be  de- 

To*  achieve  racial  balance  using  some  sort  of  rough  mathe- 
matical formula  by  which  the  students  in  a school  system  or 
school  systems  attend  schools  in  a ratio  which  they  bear  to  the 
total  population;  or, 

A quality  integrated  system  based  on  the  Coleman  nnaings 
in  which  there  is  a majority  population  where  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged children  attend  school  with  a majority  of  advantaged 
students  in  an  environment  where,  presumably,  the  peer  group 
incentives  are  more  helpful  ? 

What  are  we  after?  How  do  we  attain  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I think  the  third  alternative  as  you  have  stated  it  really 
states  my  view  of  what  the  goal  should  be. 

Senator  Mondale.  Why  do  yon  say  that?  That  apparently  would 
comply  with  the  law.  It  apparently  would  have  as  its  basis  educational 
legitimacy — at  least  based  on  the  wholly  unsatisfactory  nature  of  re- 
search. So  it  seems  to  be  the  most  hopeful  thing  to  do  for  disadvan- 
taged children,  and  it  may  create  an  environment  which  does  not 
threaten  any  group  to  the  point  where  it  creates  white  flight. 

Would  you  agree  with  those  statements  ? . 

Mr.  Taylor.  I think  all  of  those  are- very  sound  reasons  m support 
of  the  goal.  After  all,  educating  poor  children  has  really  been  the  ul- 
timate goal  and  task  of  the  public  education  system  and  I agree  it  is 
much  harder  now  than  it  may  have  been  50  or  60  years  ago  because  our 
society  lias  changed  so  much.  It  has  become  technological  and  we  have 
had  to  rely  on  the  school  system  a lot  more,  because  yon  cannot  make 
it  these  days  as  you  could  then  without  being  exposed  to  the  training 
that  the  public  schools  are  supposed  to  provide. 


District  of  Columbia  and  Racial  Balance 

Senator  Mondale.  Now,  suppose  somebody  brings  an  action  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  system  and  says,  “There  is  clearly  a 
de  jure  system  where  most  of  the  white  schools  are  across  Rock  Creek 
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Park  and  this  side  is  all  black,  therefore,  there  is  discrimination,” 
and  I assume  that  you  could  prove  that  there  is,  and  £tI  want  racial 
balance.” 

Would  you  support  that  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Within  the  District  of  Columbia — limited  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ? 

Senator  Mondale.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  we  did  have  a decision  in  Hobson  versus  Hanson , 
v1  * Judge  Wright’s  decision  was  a correct  one,  but  he  was 

limited  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  area  to  mandating  deseg- 
regation within  the  District  of  Columbia.  I think  he  probably  recog- 
nized, as  we  all  do,  that  while  that  might  be  required  by  law,  in  a 
system  which  has  so  many  disadvantaged  children,  which  has  so  many 
minority  children,  that  its  potential  benefits  educationally  would  be 
somewhat  limited. 

Judge  Wright  had,  years  before,  set  out  the  basis  for  metropolitan 
integration  and  set  out  some  of  the  major  advantages  to  be  achieved 
by  metropolitan  integration.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the  situation 
with  two  States  and  a Federal  district,  he  could  not  have  ordered  it. 

Senator  Mondale.  But,  I limited  my  question  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  District. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Right. 

Senator  Mondale.  Would  you  argue  that  racial  balance  probably 
would  not  do  much  good? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Within  the  boundaries,  within  a school  system  that 
is  95-percent  black,  having  each  school  try  to  reflect  a student  popu- 
lation as  approximately  95-percent  black  and  5-percent  white? 

Senator  Mondale.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I think  there  are  real  limitations  to  what  this  can 
accomplish.  I think  in  Coleman’s  terms  it  is  the  function  of  the  fact 
that  there  just  are  so  many  children  who  are  disadvantaged  in  terms 


_ Senator  Mondale.  From  almost  every  standpoint,  except  for  a 
theoretical  legal  standard  that  we  might  establish,  that  would  be 
unwise  in  my  opinion.  First  of  all,  I think  you  would  have  massive 
white  flight  of  the  few  whites  remaining  in  the  school  system;  and, 
second,  every  school  in  the  District  would  be  majority  disadvantaged. 
Thus,  from  everything  we  have  learned  from  Coleman  and  so  on,  it 
would  not  help  anybody  in  terms  of  educational  accomplishment.  T 
think  what  you  would  have  is  -an-  accelerated  process  of' am  all-black 
central  city. 

Would  you  agree  that  that  is  a possibility? 


Mr.  Taylor.  I think  you  are  absolutely  right.  I should  say,  there 
are  some  exceptions  to  that  that  focus  in  on  what  the  Coleman  report 
is  really  all  about. 

My  own  children  have  gone  to  a public  elementary  school  in  the 
city  that  is  now  85-percent  black,  but  it  is  a totally  middle-class 
school  and  the  children  come  to  school  with  educational  advantages. 

Senator  Mondale.  That  is  the  point,  of  course.  It  is  not  color.  It  is 
social  and  economic  status.  If  you  have  a school  full  of  children  of 
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black  doctors  and  teachers  and  businessmen,  that  is  an  advantaged 
school,  just  as  much  as  one  composed  of  children  of  white  doctors 
and  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Precisely. 

Senator  Mondale.  The  tragedy  is  that  there  are  not  enough  chil- 
dren of  black  doctors  to  go  around.  So,  we  have  in  the  District 
as  well  as  some  of  the  other  places — just  a great  number  of  tragically 
disadvantaged  children.  I guess  what  you  are  saying  is  that  there 
simply  is  not  a satisfactory  legal  remedy  t-o  deal  with  this  problem 
within  the  District  of  Columbia — if  you  are  limited  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  District. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Exactly. 

Senator  Mondale.  Of  course,  I think  the  District  is  a classic  case 
because  you  have  94-percent  black.  Also,  you  have  the  other  situation 
of  political  boundaries  not  only  at  the  local  level,  but  you  have  State 
boundary  lines  and  so  on. 

There  was  a story  in  the  Sunday  Washington  Post  about  Norfolk. 
You  may  have  read  that. 

Mu  Taylor.  Yes ; I did. 

Senator  Mondale.  There,  they  apparently  ordered  something  like 
racial  balance.  I will  have  the  staff  submit  that  article  for  the  record.* 

But  in  any  event,  the  way  it  worked  out,  there  is  about  10  percent 
of  the  white  population  left  m the  school  systems  of  Norfolk. 

Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  some  way  to  avoid  that  ? 

Metropolitan  Approach  Limits  Flight 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I think  people  have  gone  to  two  places;  they  have 
gone  to  suburban  schools  in  Norfolk  and  they  have  gone  to  private 
schools.  If  you  have  a plan  which  encompasses  the  metropolitan  areas 
and  plans  for  roughly  20  to  40  percent  of  each  school— having  20  to  40 
percent  black  student  enrollment,  which  is  what  you  would  get  rough- 
ly in  most  places  if  it  roughly  reflected  the  balance  of  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  the  big  cities  anyway — then  I think  there  is  less  likelihood, 
as  there  was  in  Charlotte,  of  people  fleeing  to  suburbia. 

There  may  still  be  a likelihood  or  a possibility  that  they  will  flee  to 
the  private  school  system,  but,  of  course,  I think  that  kind  of  exodus 
is  a limited  one  depending  on  the  affluence  of  a family.  As  long  as 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  support  exclusionary  private  schools, 
I think  only „a  few.  people  will  be  able  to  avail,  themselves  of  the  pri- 
vate school  alternative.  So  I think  there  are  some  answers  to  this 
problem  of  white  flight. 

Senator  Mondale.  Would  you  not  agree  with  me,  that  the  white 
middle  class  parents  have  a remedy  if  they  do  not  like  something: 
they  can  send  their  children  to  private  schools ; while  the  average 
American  who  lives  with  the  worker’s  income  has  to  take  what  is 
served  up  to  him? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I agree  with  you. 

Senator  Mondale.  And  that  we  should  have  remedies  which  are 
sound,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  which  do  not  threaten  his 
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children.  Also,  while  they  are  threatened,  they  should  be  able  to  get 
away  from  the  system. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  one  of  my  principal  arguments  for  metropoli- 
tan solutions.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I look  at  the  suburban  school  sys- 
tems of  many  metropolitan  areas  as  an  essentially  elitist  private  school 
system.  That  is  what  they  are.  They  may  be  called  public  school  sys- 
tems, but  they  are  financed  by  the  local  property  wealth  of  the  people 
in  that  district  and  by  whatever  industry  happens  to  be  there.  I think 
that  is  what  has  happened  to  our  public  school  system  in  this  coun- 
try. Essentially,  we  have  divided  into  two  kinds  of  systems. 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  are  you  saying  that  if  there  is  not  a metro- 
politan remedy,  then  for  many  central  school  systems  in  this  country 
a city  wide  system  of  desegregation  may  just  accelerate  the  very  proc- 
ess of  central  city  deterioration  which  we  see  going  on  today? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I think  that  is  what  is  happening  and  that  is  what 
will  continue  to  happen.  I think  the  unfortunate  political  ramification 
of  that  is  that  it  opens  the  way  for  political  leaders  who  do  not  have 
many  scruples  to  set  black  against  white,  low-income,  work-class 
people  in  the  central  city. 

Somehow,  we  have  got  to  break  out  of  that  mold  or  the  country 
will  just  continue  to  grow  further  apart. 

Ribicoff  Metropolitan  Bill 

Senator  Mondale.  Now,  Senator  Ribicoff  has  proposed  a measure 
which  would  require  every  metropolitan  area — over  the  next  10  years — 
to  develop  and  implement  a plan  to  make  available  to  suburban  com- 
munities housing  on  a nondiscriminatory  basis  in  a defined  racial  ratio. 
I believe  you  may  be  more  familiar  with  it  than  I am.  The  idea  is  to 
try  to  spread  poverty  in  a way  that  does  not  threaten  any  community. 
Yet,  to  break  up  these  massive  ghettos  and  make  opportunities  avail- 
able to  the  poor  that  'are  bused  out  of  the  ghetto ; yet,  still  not  threaten 
the  stability  and  the  educational  system  of  the  rest  of  the  suburban 
communities. 

How  do  you  view  that  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  are  talking  about  the  education  bill  ? 

Senator  Mondale.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Taylor.  I think  the  objectives  of  the  legislation  are  commend- 
able because  it  does  go  to  looking  at  this  as  a metropolitan  problem 
and  a metropolitan  issue.  It  does  look  toward  building  a quality  inte- 
grated system. v:  — : ■: — — : — r 

At  the  same  time,  I do  have  some  problems  with  the  way  it  has  been 
developed.  I think  the  formula,  as  I recall  it,  is  that  every  school  in 
suburbia  would  be  responsible  for  having  half  of  the  total  proportion 
of  minority  students  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  so  if  you  have  25  per- 
cent in  the  total  metropolitan  area  you  would  have  12*4  percent  in 
each  school. 

Senator  Mondale.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Taylor.  This  goes  over  a 10-  or  11-year  period.  Now,  the  prob- 
lem with  that  is  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  you  would  still  have 
half — and  actually  more  than  half  if  you  work  out  the  mathematics — 
of  the  minority  children  in  racially  isolated  schools  in  the  central  city. 

In  the  meantime,  you  would  have  rewarded  suburban  school  dis- 
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tricts  with  the  fiscal  financial  incentives  that  are  provided  in  the  bill 
for  adding  in  what  in  some  cases  may  be  a rather  token  number  o± 
minority  group  students  to  the  school. 

Community  Control 

Senator  Mondale.  Now,  there  is  another  part  to  this,  is  there  not? 

I may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  there  is  a significant 
number — I imagine  it  will  change  based  on  the  community— ox,  xoi 
example,  black  people  that  would  want  to  have  black  education  and 
a black  environment  which  they  control.  In  Indian  education,  our 
committee  found  that  for  them  the  plea  is  not  integration  at  all. 
The  plea  is  control  of  tlieir  own  schools.  , T - . , 

Now,  that  ma}'  not  be  educationally  sound.  Nonetheless,  1 think 
there  is  a significant  number  that  might  not  want  to  take  up  the  option 
offered  to  them — to  move  into  a minority  position  in  some  white 
suburb.  They  might  prefer  the  other.  . 

As  a matter  of  fact,  some  black  politicians  say:  * Yes,  just  as  soon 
as  we  g£t  ready  to  take  control  of  these  central  cities,  you  want  to 
spread  us  around  so  we  do  not  have  any  political  power.’ 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  assess 

Senator  Mondale.  My  point  is,  does  that  not  give  the  Ribicofi  pro- 
posal a little  more  realism  ? 

One-Way  Busing 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  there  is  another  aspect  which  I will  touch  on  and 
then  I will  get  to  your  question.  That  is,  it  essentially  provides  only 
for  one-way  busing,  which  I think  is  anathema  to  many  people  in  the 
black  community,  and  I think  any  solution  should  look  toward  a plan 
in  which  responsibility  is  shared.  It  does,  of  course,  look  to  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  but  it  really  does  focus  on  suburbia  and  is 
predicated  only  on  black  children  moving  to  an  affluent  suburbia. 

Now,  as  to  the  community  control  aspects  of  this,  the  first  thing  I 
should  say  is  that,  as  I indicated  in  my  statement,  if  the  courts  find  a 
de  jure  segregated  system  in  metropolitan  areas,  then  I think  the  same 
legal  considerations  apply  as  in  Brown  and  the  decisions  implementing 
Bro'ion ; and  that  is,  that  one  must  dismantle  the  system  ; since  children 
are  assigned  to  a school,  that  they  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  a school 
in  a nonracial  manner.  _ 

Sehatof  MoNbALEfT  am“talking'about  what  the  public  policy  should 

be.  We  are  not  talking  about  wliat  the  system  has  to  do  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  courts.  I believe  that  is  one  of  the  key  points  in 
vour  paper  here — that  we  have  left  the  courts  all  alone  here,  and  that 
it  is  time  for  Congress  and  other  public  bodies  to  deal  with  the  social 
policy  in  a way  that  is  hopeful.  That  is  why  I asked  you  about  the 
Ribicoff  proposal.  ■ ‘ 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  let  me  talk  about  community  control  for  a 
minute.  There  has  been  a movement  toward  community  control.  I 
think  in  many  cases  it  has  been  predicated  upon  frustration  and 
despair  about  other  solutions. 

Take  the  history  of  PS-201  in  Manhattan  and  look  at  how  that 
whole  situation  evolved  and  that  was  the  modern  genesis  of  the  com- 
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munity  control  movement.  You  see  that  other  solutions  had  been  held 
out  as  possibilities.  Integration  had  been  held  out  as  a possibility  and 
then  there  was  a default  and  people  did  move  to  community  control. 

I think  there  are  a rather  vociferous  group  of  people  who  are  urging 
community  control  for  political  purposes  and  I would  reject  that  be- 
cause I think  that  the  only  basis  for  community  control  and  community 
participation  is  educational  improvement.  People  who  say  that  we  need 
to  k^ep  everybody  together  and  have  black  control  of  our  schools  for 
political  reasons,  I think  are  doing  children  a disservice. 

Now,  the  elements  in  community  participation  or  community  con- 
trol that  are  worthwhile  are  those  which  make  the  schools  more  account-  t 

able  to  the  parents  and  to  the  community  and  those  which  involve  the 
parents  in  the  education  of  their  children  and  help  them  to  reinforce 
what  goes  on  in  the  public  schools. 

I think  much  of  that  can  be  attained  in  an  integrated  system  and  I 
think  that  black  parents  may  have — and  it  is  the  experience  so  far 
that  indicates  that  this  is  true — that  they  may  have  more  influence  in 
an  integrated  school  system  than  they  do  in  one  which 

Bilingual  Education  axd  Community  Control. 

Senator  Mondale.  I am  not  too  familiar  with  that.  Let’s  take  the 
Chinatown  case  m San  Francisco.  We  had  hearings  in  the  Bay  Area 
and  it  is  my  impression  that  most  of  the  monolingual  Asian  stu- 
dents in  the  San  Francisco  school  system  were  not  being  given  bilingual 
education— which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a disaster.  But  the  little  that  was 
going  on  was  in  the  schools  which  were  majority  Asian  students.  Thus, 
there  was  a reason  to  assemble  the  right  kind  of  techniques  and  skills 
and  so  on  to  try  to  deal  with  that. 

Then,  along  comes  a busing  order  in  San  Francisco  which  says  we 
must  bus  poor  children  out  of  town.  The  Chinese  said,  “Hey,  wait  a 
minute.  We  do  not  want  to  go.  We  do  not  think  our  children  are 
going  to  get  the  right  kind  of  education.  We  have  items  in  our  culture  ! 

that  we  think  are  lmportant^whether  the  Federal  judge  agrees  with 
us  or  not — and  we  would  like  to  educate  our  children  here.”  j 

Now,  how  do  you  answer  that?  * \ 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I think  there  are  ways.  I think,  first  of  all,  bi- 
lingual education,  which  is  a critical  need  especially  with  the  popu-  ; 

lation  that  has  immigrated  in  recent  years,  can  be  accomplished  in 
integrated  schools. 

’"•?ien>?A0r^0NI>A^  thaty°u^gePa“'schck)l'system  j 

with  70-  or  80-percent  Asian  students,  but,  instead,  a school  with  3 
percent.  Are  they  likely  to  have  a culturally  sensitive  bilingual  educa- 
tion program  for  Chinese  ? \ 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I would  not  be  inflexible  about  that.  I think  you  I 

can  deal  with  that.  i 

Senator  Mondale.  You  have  a few  Filipinos,  a few  Japanese,  a \ 

fe™  Chinese,  and  you  throw  half  a percent  of  each  in  a school  sys- 
tem, and  most  of  them  cannot  speak  English.  Do  they  not  have  a } 

legitimate  point  when  they  say,  “What  about  our  problems  as  we  see  !‘ 

them?”  < 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  you  can  have  a significant  enough  group  of  stu-  \ 

dents  who  have  special  needs  and  keep  them  together  without  dis-  i 

$ 
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tributing  them,  as  you  suggest,  so  that  you  have  a half  a percent  in  each 
school  to  deal  with  them. 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  you  have  any  expectation  that  a school  sys- 
tem will  do  that?  # . 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I think  it  is  perfectly  within  the  capability  of  a 
school  system  to  do  that. 

Senator  Mondale.  I think  our  school  systems  have  shown  a great 
insensitivity  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  there  is  a remarkable  and  interesting  article  by 
Tom  Wolfe  in  the  New  York  magazine*  a couple  of  months  ago  about- 
the  Cliinese  population  in  San  Francisco.  In  it  he  viewed  it  as  just 
enormously  ironic  that  the  first  time  the  Chinese  community  really 
banded  together  to  assert  itself  was  over  this  issue.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  go  into  the  history  in  some  detail  to  show  how  this  was,  in 
effect,  an  expression  of  fear  and  xenophobia  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  confront  to  try  to  work  it  out. 

I do  not  think  it  is  ultimately  going  to  be  worked  out  within  racially 
isolated  communities.  Of  course,  some  Chinese  citizens  have  done  quite 
well  and  are  part  of  the  mainstream  of  American  life  and  are  dis- 
tributed very  well  in  the  professions  and  have  achieved  very  well  in 
schools.  Others,  as  you  suggest,  are  significantly  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

Coming  back  to  the  thrust  of  your  question,  I think  you  could  cer- 
tainly allow  some  flexibility.  The  dilemma  we  have  here  is  that  in 
order  to  legislate  nationwide  you  may,  as  you  have  had  to  do  in  the  vot- 
ing area.,  get  into  some  kind  of  formula  which  you  believe  will  apply 
on  a nationwide  basis.  At  the  same  time,  you  want  to  leave  some  flexi- 
bility for  local  situations. 

So,  as  I see  the  problem,  it  is  how  do  you  get  a formula  that  would 
be  applicable  and  yet  at  the  same  time  leave  some  flexibility  ? 

Alternative  Schools 

Senator  Mondale.  My  impression,  to  be  frank  about  it,  is  that  up 
until  this  point  the  law  has  concentrated  upon  the  classic  dual  school 
system  itself  and  the  elimination  of  the  dual  school  system.  For  far 
too  long  we  have  failed  to  really  focus  on  a remedy  of  the  problems 
and  the  legitimate  concerns  which  communities  have — maintaining 
a stable  community,  maintaining  schools  in  which  you  have  a hope- 
ful--educational -environment,— responding-  sensitively  to  - community., 
differences.  I can  see  wliv  the  Cliippewas  in  central  Minneapolis  just 
are  not  too  interested  in  being  integrated.  Maybe  they  are  wrong, 
but  I can  see  why  they  would  not  want  to  do  that.  Also,  I can  see  why 
the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco?s  Chinatown  may  not  want  to  be  spread 
around.  I do  not  believe  that  the  court  order  faced  up  to  the  differ- 
ences in  a way  which  was  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  Chinese.  If  we 
are  going  to  say  that  the  Indians  and  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese 
have  sensitivities,  what  about  the  black  community?  You  know,  some 
of  they  may  have  a reason  for  wanting  to  have  an  all-black  educa- 
tion. Should  that  not  be  permitted? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I think  when  you  come  right  down  to  it,  and  you 
set  up  a system  which  is  basically  integrated,  you  are  going  to  find 

♦See  Appendix  3,  p.  10885. 
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that  there  are  very  few  people  who  would  opt  for  a segregated  system. 
There  may  be  some.  I would  not  contest  that  fact,  but  you  really  can- 
not gauge  it  until  you  otter  alternative  possibilities. 

Now,  one  possibility — and  I cannot  say  that  I have  really  thought 
this  out — would  be  to  permit  the  continuation  of  racially  homogeneous 
schools  for  people  who  want  them  in  very  limited  circumstances  if 
it  can  be  demonstrated  over  a period  of  time  that  these  schools  are 
succeeding  educationally. 

Senator  Mondale.  All  right.  So  then  along  comes  the  Italian 
American  community  and  says,  “You  have  a good  school  here.  It  is 
succeeding  educationally.  We  would  like  to  have  our  own  educational 
system,  and  we  do  not  want  our  children  bused  somewhere  else."  What 
do  we  say  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No. 

Senator  Mondale.  You  can  deliver  that  news,  because  it  will  never 
sell  politically.  I do  not  think  you  can  say  to  one  minority,  “You  can 
have  freedom  of  choice,”  then  to  white  people,  “You  cannot.”  I do  not 
know  the  answer,  but  I do  believe  that  we  have  to  focus  on  remedies 
far  more  than  we  have  in  the  past.  That  is  why  I believe  your  work 
in  the  metropolitan  approach  is  very  creative.  We  are  talking  about 
the  freedom  of  choice  for  10  million  Americans. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  right.  I cannot  avoid  entirely  both  the  legal 
situation  and  I think  the  practical  situation,  and  that  is  that  you  have 
to  differentiate  between  the  situation  of  ethnic  groups  and  immigrant 
groups  who,  while  they  have  had  a struggle,  have  not  been  subjected 
to  slavery  and  imposed  segregation,  as  those  in  the  situation  of  blacks 
and  Spanish-speaking  Americans. 

Now,  politically,  it  may  not  be — what  I am  saying  is  that  black 
people  in  metropolitan  areas  of  the  North  as  well  as  the  South  have 
been  confined  to  schools  because  of  their  race.  That  has  not,  by  and 
large,  been  true  of  Italian  Americans.  So  if  it  is  choice  that  we  are 
getting  at,  you  can  well  justify  a situation  where  you  differentiate 
between  the  situation  of  the  Italian  Americans  and  black  Americans. 

[Recess.] 

Integrated  Housing 

Senator  Moxdale.  If  we  had  a Ribicoff  plan  or  something  like  they 
have  developed  in  Dayton — are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Miami  Valley  housing  plan  ? 

Senator  Mondale.  Yes,  which  sounds  something  like  the.  Ribicoff 
plan  to  me.  We  heard  testimony  on  it  last  week.  It  worked  so  that,  in 
fact,  poor  and  minority  families  were  permitted  to  find  low-cost 
housing  in  scattered  site  arrangements,  and  in  numbers  which  did  not 
threaten  the  communities  or  cause  white  flight. 

If  that  were  to  succeed  according  to  its  plan,  would  that  not  be  a 
pretty  good  answer  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I think  so.  You  are  talking  about  both,  a com- 
bination of  a school  plan  and  a housing  plan  ? 

Senator  Mondale.  Of  course,  if  the  housing  is  integrated,  the  schools 
would  be  integrated. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Right.  Well,  I think  it  would  be  a significant  advance. 
I should  say  parenthetically  that  I do  not  think  it  is  going  to  happen 
simply  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  going 
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around  the  country  saying  he  thinks  it  is  a good  idea  and  encouraging 
local  communities  to  take  on — local  officials  to  take  on  the  whole 
burden  of  it.  I think  it  will  only  happen  if  we  get  at  zoning  and  re- 
strictive land  use  practices  with  some  effective  means  of  enforcement. 

But  certainly,  if  you  get  a plan,  through  whatever  means,  which 
actually  results  in  construction  of  a significant  amount  of  housing  01 
low-  and  moderate-income  people  in  suburban  communities,  it  will 
facilitate  the  school  integration  process  to  a very  great  degree. 

One-Way  Busing 

Senator  Mondale.  Now,  do  you  find  some  essential  merit  in  the 
argument  that  you  should  not  have  busing  unless  it  is  two-way  busing . 
Let’s  take  the  Project  Concern  in  Hartford  which,  as  you  know  has 
one-way  busing,  busing  poor  or  black  children  out  of  the  ghetto  into 
affluent  suburban  schools.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  wrong  unless  there 
is  also  busing  of  affluent  children  back  into  the  ghetto  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  I do  not  think  it  is  wrong.  I think  we  need  to  look 
at  these  problems  m short-range  and  long-range  terms.  I would  never 
say  that  plans  like  Project  Concern  are  to  be  opposed  because  they 
involve  only  one-way  busing.  I am  the  lawyer  for  schoolchildren  m 
a case  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where  there  has  been  one  tmy  plan 
involving  the  transportation  of  children  from  the  Meyer  bchool  out  to 
Bannockburn,  Md.,  and  I recognize  what  the  problems  are. 

Certainly  it  is  somewhat  paternalistic  to  have  a one-way  situation. 
Certainly  it  is  a token  situation.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  children  have 
benefited  from  that  program.  . 

Senator  Mondale.  Have  you  seen  data  that  indicates  that  they  have 

benefited  ? ■ * . 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I do  not  think  in  this  particular  case  there  is  con- 
clusive achievement  data,  but  the  indications  are  all  to  the  good  and 
there  is  achievement  data  in  other  places  and  the  children  themselves 
and  their  parents  have  felt  they  benefited  from  the  program. 

I also  think  that  by  promoting  these  programs,  by  encouraging 
them,  vou  do  set  up  a situation  where  greater  progress  is  possible. 

So,  in  the  short  run,  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  merit  in  the 
program,  and  in  the  longer  run  I do  think  that  we  should  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  see  that  integration  occurs  on  equal  terms  and  that 
the  burdens,  such  as  they  are,  should  not  be  placed  on  just  one  group. 

Senator  Mondale.  Would  you  say  that  the  burden  should  be  one 
which  is — other  than  the  constitutional  requirements — consistent  with 
the  concepts  of  quality  integration  that  we  talk  about  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  „ 1 

Senator  Mondale.  Thus,  when  you  talk  about  the  burden  of  busing 
you  mean  that  the  schools  should  have  this  process  as  a requirement. 

What  about  the  argument  that  one-way  voluntary  busing  often  de- 
prives the  inner  city  of  its  most  motivated  children  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I am  more  in  favor  of  a program  such  as  the 
Hartford  program  that  does  operate  on  the  basis  of  selecting  an  area 
and  making  sure  that  you  have  a mix  of  the  lowest  income  as  well  as  the 
higher  income,  that  you  do  not  just  skim  off  people  as  you  do  through 
open  enrollment. 
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Having  said  that,  I think  that  given  the  current  situation  that  you 
are  facing  in  a local  community,  to  the  extent  that  you  can  provide  the 
advantages  of  such  a plan,  you  do  it.  You  do  everything  you  can  to  help 
the  children  who  are  in  these  schools. 

Possible  Court-Ordered  Metropolitan  Remedies 

Senator  Mondale.  Now,  you  have  cited  two  or  three  courts  which 
have — or  you  think,  might — order  metropolitan  remedies.  Those  are 
at  the  district  court  level. 

Do  yoii  think  it  likely  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  find  those  orders 
constitutionally  required  and  proper,  where  there  are  old  traditional 
school  district  lines  that  have  not  been  drawn,  obviously,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  children  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I am  always  reluctant  to  engage  in  predictions 
about  the  court  and  you  can  read  the  Sioann  decision  in  various  ways. 
Swann  did  leave  open  the  question  about  whether  housing  discrimina- 
tion imposed  by  Government  officials  in  the  housing  area  would  lead 
to  a finding  of  de  jure  that  would  impose  requirements  for  school 
desegregation. 

I think  that  we  can  amply  demonstrate  in  metropolitan  areas  that  the. 
way  the  patterns  have  come  about  has  been  through  the  complicity  of 
Government  and  I think  following  the  development  of  the  cases  would 
indicate  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  uphold  the  metropolitan 
decision. 

Further,  I think  the  courts  are  getting  to  a very  difficult  public  policy 
dilemma  and  that  is  that  Swann  indicates  that  the  courts  must  go  quite 
far  to  undo  the  vestiges  of  the  dual  school  system  in  the  South,  even 
doing  what  they  did  in  Charlotte,  setting  up  a racially  balanced  sys- 
tem, 71  to  29,  which  essentially  was  a suburban/urban  school  system. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  how  can  you  say  that  this  obligation  extends 
so  far  and  yet  in  the  North,  where  it  really  is  an  urban  metropolitan 
problem,  that  we  are  not  going  to  place  any  similar  obligation  on  them  ? 

Senator  Mondale.  In  the  Charlotte  case,  that  was  a single  school 
district.  "" 

Mr.  Taylor.  Right,  because  it  had  merged  some  time  ago. 

Senator  Mondale.  Right,  but  that  was  a single  school  district.  They 
might  not  have  done  it  if  they  could  have  seen  where  it  would  take 
them — but  they  did  have  a single  school  system. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Senator  Mondale.  So,  logically,  they  can  say  at  this  point,  “We  have 
never  ordered  a multi  district  remedy  ever,”  except  where  they  could 
show  that  the  district  lines  were  deliberately  drawn  at  some  point  for 
the  purpose  of  discriminating. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  right.  But  nonetheless,  although  there  is  a 
factual  distinction  between  these  two  situations,  I think  it  would  be 
anomalous  to  say  that  in  the  Charlotte  urban  area  you  must  have  ex- 
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tensive  desegregation,  but  in  an  urban  area  which  did  not  see  fit  to 
consolidate  or  merge  some  way  that  district  line  is  an  insuperable  bar- 
rier. I think  we  come  back  to  the  ordinary  test  which  has  been  ap- 
plied in  many,  many  cases,  and  that  is,  it  is  not  the  intention  that 
should  count  in  setting  up  the  lines  originally,  but  it  is  whether  the 
lines  serve  any  overriding  State  interest.  In  this  case,  does  it  serve 
any  compelling  interest  educationally? 

I think  if  you  begin  to  look  at  the  way  school  districts  are  set 
up  around  the  country  you  find  that  it  is  really  quite  irrational. 
You  cannot  justify  this  in  terms  of  size  because  in  many  commu- 
nities you  have  tiny  little  districts  and  very  large  districts,  and  how 
do  you  then  say  that  we  need  to  keep  these  lines  because  they  serve 
an  educational  purpose?  You  cannot,  in  many  cases,  like  Detroit, 
justify  them  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  really  a community  of  inter- 
est because  they  overlap  other  political  boundaries. 

So  if  you  begin  to  examine  these  districts  in  the  light  of  what  cur- 
rent purposes  they  serve,  I think  you  will  find  that  they  are  not  jus- 
tifiable, and  if  you  apply  the  constitutional  test  that  has  been  applied, 
then  there  is  no  reason  to  keep  them  when  they  result  in  racial  segre- 
gation in  the  schools. 

Senator  Mondale.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  time  has  come  to 
settle  in  on  these  issues  of  remedies  and  how  they  actually  work ; 
that  the  old  southern  dual  school  system  has  been  largely  eliminated. 
There  are  still  problems,  I do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  not.  There 
are  plenty  of  problems  that  need  to  be  dealt  with.  But  in  many  ways, 
the  southern  city  and  northern  city  are  in  the  same  spot  and  in  the 
same  kind  of  situation.  The  suburbs  of  Atlanta  and  Detroit  are  in 
about  the  same  situation. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Right. 

Legitimate  Concerns  of  Both  Communities 

Senator  Mondale.  Also,  it  is  my  impression  that  the  civil  rights 
leadership  has  tended  to  be  insensitive  to  some  of  the  educational  and 
community  stability  problems;  the  white  community  as  well,  had 
been  very  insensitive  to  the  problem  of  trying  to  bus  out  of  the  ghetto 
to  get  a decent  education.  The  rhetoric  has  been  all  one  way — de- 
pending on  which  side  you  are  on.  The  dialogue  now  should  change 
to  a different  one : Namely,  how  can  we  serve  both  interests  sensitively, 
legitimately,  to  alleviate  the  threats  that,  I believe,  are  on  their  way 
to  creating  a very  reactionary  and  very  racist  America. 

Would  you  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  I do.  I think  we  must  treat  seriously  the  tears 
and  the  concerns  that  white  people  have;  even  if  we  do  not  agree  with 
them,  we  must  understand  that  they  are  held.  I do  not  think  it  serves 
a purpose,  ordinarily,  to  call  somebody  else  a racist.  It  does  not  ad- 
vance the  cause.  I think  when  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a battle  that 
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has  gone  on  for  the  last  IT  years  and  lo,  these  many  more,  it  is  very 
hard  not  to  react  very  strenuously  to  hypocrisy,  and  we  have  seen  a 
heck  of  a lot  of  hypocrisy  as  you  well  know.  But  I do  think  that  if  we 
could  ever  get  to  the  situation  where  we  could  view  the  problems  calmly 
I think  we  can  win,  because  I am  convinced  that  you  can  establish  a 
system  that  advances  education  for  everybody  concerned. 

The  political  dilemma  is  how  do  you  get  to  that  kind  of  situation . 

I do  think  it  has  to  be  within  the  context  of  Federal  policy  and  law. 

Senator  Mondale.  I think  one  of  the  things  the  liberal  communities 
fail  to  do  is  to  address  themselves  to  the  real  fears.  For  example,  a 
suburban  community  might  say,  “Well,  here  you  have  all  this  public 
housing— or  this  235  and  236  housing— you  want  us  to  take.  Where  do 
we  get  the  tax  money  to  educate  the  children  that  you  are  bringing  out 
here  ?”  Also,  I am  afraid,  too  many  times,  civil  rightists  answer,  Well, 
you  must  be  a bigot.”  He  might  be,  but  nonetheless  he  may  wonder 
how  on  earth  the  school  system  is  going  to  generate  the  revenues  it 
needs.  He  might  just  be  stating  an  honest  concern.  It  is  an  honest 
concern,  and  we  should  be  trying  to  deal  with  it,  should  we  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  I think  that  we  are — I will  put  it  this  way. 
Wherever  concerns  appear  to  be  legitimate,  we  ought  to  meet  them  and 
wc  may  find  that  what  we  have  done  is  strip  away  the  rationale  and 
we  are  confronted  with  the  racism. 

Senator  Mondale.  But,  in  fact,  there  have  been  a lot  of  examples  of 
majority  advantaged,  integrated  schools — many  of  which  are 
right  here  in  the  District — that  have  worked  very  well  with  surpris- 
ingly little  community  resentment.  The  Project  Concern  is  an  ex- 
ample. There  have  been  some  problems,  but  it  has  worked  quite  well. 
So  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  integration  movement  has  tended 
to  underemphasize  some  legitimate  concerns  just  as  some  of  the 
white  leadership  has  tended  to  underemphasize  the  thoroughly 
legitimate  desire  of  the  black  parent  to  get  out  of  the  ghetto  and  have 
a decent  education  for  his  children.  Somehow  we  must  put  this  dialogue 
onto  the  plane  of  how  we  can  rationalize  and  adjust  the  conflicting 
interests  of  these  people. 

Remedies 

Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Absolutely.  Well,  there  are  mechanisms.  For  example, 
on  the  cost  question,  I think  Serrano  would  take  away  the  extra  cost 
of  educating  individual  new  children  in  a district,  and  I think  that 

is  a perfectly ■.  . 

Senator  Mondale.  This  may  very  well  help  some.  One  other  thing, 
we  adopted  the  Eagleton  amendment,  here,  which  would  make  the 
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school  districts  educating  children  of  public  housing  tenants  eligible 
for  impact  aid.  That  would  help. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I think  that  has  helped. 

Senator  Mondale.  The  other  thing  that  would  help,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  describe  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  low-cost  housing  which 
a community  is  expected  to  accept  in  terms  that  the}’  can  see  what  the 
exposure  is  and  not  have  all  these  vague  fears.  There  have  been  some 
very  unfortunate  situations  in  the  country,  like  Beecher,  Mich.,  which 
has  been  mentioned,  where  an  integrated  community,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  low-income  housing,  ran  into  the  revenue  problem  because 
the  FHA  office  was  totally  insensitive  to  maintaining  a stable  inte- 
grated community.  The  white  people  see  that. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Most  civil  rights  advocates  would  agree  with  you  that 
the  Beecher  situation  was  anything  but 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  it  is  an  outrage,  and  yet  I would  like  to  see 
us  get  the  dialogues  in  ways  in  which  there  are  real  answers  to  the 
real  concerns. 

Real  Alternatives  to  Integration 


Mr.  Taylor.  I think  that  is  right.  I do  think  that  there  is  another 
aspect  of  it,  and  I do  not  know  how  you  get  to  that;  and  that  is,  get- 
ting people  to  see  what  the  real  choices  are.  I do  not  think  you  can 
pretend  to  people  that  it  is  going  to  be  easy,  the  way  that  I am  advo- 
cating is  going  to  be  easy;  that  it  is  not  going  to  disturb  their  com- 
fortable life.  But  what  people  just  will  not  face  up  to  is  that  the  al- 
ternative is  the  growing  garrison  kind  of  State  where  you  cannot 
contain  social  problems  in  the  way  we  have  been  trying  to  contain 
social  problems,  and  that  the  alternatives  to  the  hard  struggle  to  inte- 
grate and  make  this  one  society  are  really  much  more  frightful. 

I do  not  know  how  you  begin  to  persuade  people  of  that  fact,  but  I 
think  that  has  to  get  through  much  more  than  it  is  right  now.  That 
requires  the  kind  of  candor  and  political  leadership  that,  as  you  know, 
we  do  not  see  around,  not  in  the  highest  places.  So  I guess  that  is  the 
situation  that  you  really  have  to  fight. 

Senator  Mondale.  There  is  a vote  and  I don’t  think  I will  be  able  to 
return.  Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  contribution.  I hope  you 
will  work  with  the  staff  as  we  get  ready  to  prepare  our  report. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I would  like  very  much  to  do  that. 

Senator  Mondale.  The  committee  is  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  Select  Committee  was  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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HOUSING  PLAN 


These  are: 

* To  adequately  house  all  of  the  Region’s  people. 


FOR  THE  MIAMI  VALLEY  REGION 
JULY  1970 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  early  months  of  1969,  the  staff  of  the  Miami 
Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  has  been  engaged  in 
carrying  out  a Housing  Program.  In  addition  to  fulfilling  a 
very  obvious  lack  in  this  area  locally,  the  program  also 
responds  to  the  Federal  Government’s  requirement  that 
local  planning  agencies  address  themselves  to  the  critical 
problem  of  housing  an  expanding  population. 

The  extent  of  the  Nation’s  housing  crisis  has  been  widely 
reported.  This  country  will  require  an  additional  26 
million  housing  units1  in  the  next  ten  years,  or  2.6  million 
each  year.  Estimates  of  immediate  production  are  running 
at  about  1.3  million  units  per  year,  or  one  half  the 
number  needed.  A major  purpose  of  the  M.V.R.P.C.  work 
in  housing  has  been  to  determine  how  our  local  area 
stands  in  relationship  to  this  National  Housing  deficit. 
What  share  belongs  to  us  in  Dayton  and  the  Miami  Valley 
Region?  To  what  extent  are  our  families  ill-housed?  How 
far  have  we  come  toward  fulfilling  the  oft*repcatcd 
“promise”  of  a decent  home  for  every  family? 

1.  A Decent  Home.  The  Report  of  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Urban  Housing;  December.  1968. 

II 

GOALS  of  the  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

The  Housing  Program  of  M.V.R.P.C.  exists  because  of  the 
circumstances  presently  surrounding  that  element  of  our 
environment.  The  reservoir  of  decent,  safe  and  sanitary 
dwelling  units  in  this,  five  county  Region  is  not  sufficient 
to  house  its  population.  Although  the  responsibility  for 
this  has  traditionally  been  left  to  the  private  sectors  of  the 
housing  market,  it  is  clear  that  they  alone  can  no  longer 
do  the  job.  Alleviating  the  shortages  and  shortcomings 
that  we  are  presently  experiencing  requires  the  combined 
effort  of  builders,  developers,  financiers,  volunteer 
organizations,  local  government  officials,  private  citizens, 
architects,  planners,  packagers,  the  federal  government, 
realtors,  lawyers,  nonprofit,  limited  dividend  and  profit 
motivated  sponsors.  All  of  these  have  a role  to  play  in  the 
housing  process. 

To  understand  this  report  and  the  activities  of  the 
continuing  Housing  Program  of  which  it  is  a part,  it  is 
necessary  to  identify  two  overriding  goals  toward  which 
our  efforts  are  directed. 


* To  create  and/or  maintain  sound,  viable 
neighborhoods  in  the  process  of  housing  those 
peQple. 

Analysis  of  the  local  housing  situation  during  the  past 
year  indicates  that  to  accomplish  these,  we  must  bend  our 
efforts  toward  acliieving  two  further  goals: 

* To  increase  the  supply  of  housing  units  numerically,  \ 

especially  for  low  and  moderate  income  families  and 
individuals.  * : 

* To  expand  the  range  of  housing  opportunity  for  ; 

everyone  geographically.  '{ 

t 

Virtually  all  of  the  Housing  Program  efforts  are  directed  ? 

in  one  way  or  another  toward  achieving  these  goals.  \ 

Certainly  there  is  a full  range  of  objectives  within  these  i 

that  must  necessarily  be  achieved  to  move  us  closer  to  the 
larger  goals.  This  report  it  self  is  such  an  objective.  For  the  \ 

goals  of  quantitative  increase  and  geographic  expansion 
imply  two  other  more  specific  questions:  How  many?,  - 

and  where?  j 

III  | 

PURPOSES  of  the  HOUSING  PLAN  \ 

The  purposes  of  this  document,  The  Housing  Plan,  are  j 

four-fold.  i 

• i 

\ 

1.  To  provide  a public  report  summarizing  the  \ 

estimated  extent  and  character  of  housing  needs  in  \ 

the  Miami  Valley  Region  on  a county  basis.  j 

2.  To  outline  the  ways  in  which  these  needs  can  be 
translated  into  reasonable  and  achievable  goals  for 
the  sub-areas  of  the  Region. 

3.  To  provide  numerical  guidelines  for  geographically  j 

distributing  the  needed  housing  units  throughout  . j 

the  Region. 


RATIONALE 

If  planning  as  a public  responsibility  is  to  be  effective,  it 
must  address  itself  to  all  aspects  of  the  environment.  None 
of  these  is  simple  in  today’s  world,  and  their 
interrelationships  are  even  more  complex.  And  if,  for  the 
sake  of  examination,  the  environmental  elements  are 
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4.  To  provide  policies  and  recommendations  for  taking 
the  actions  necessary  to  implement  the  suggested 
pattern  of  housing  distribution. 
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identified  separately,  perhaps  none  is  more  difficult  to 
understand,  or  more  far-reaching  in  its  implications,  than 
housing.  It  is  as  minute  as  a tiny  room  in  a boarding 
house,  and  it  is  as  vast  as  the  entire  stock  of  housing  units 
that  a given  geographic  area  possesses. 

The  essence  of  the  housing  situation  is  not  really  difficult 
to  identify  or  even  to  document.  Good  housing  is  scarce; 
there  is  not  enough  of  it,  at  appropriate  prices,  to  allow 
everyone  to  have  his  share.  The  result  is  that  certain 
groups  of  people  are  left  no  other  choice  but  to  live  in 
housing  which  has  filtered  down  to  them  as  the  rest  of  the 
population  moved  up  the  housing  ladder.  While  new 
housing  is  being  produced  for  the  majority  of  households, 
very  little  is  being  produced,  either  new  or  rehabilitated, 
for  those  whose  circumstances  result  in  a limited  income. 

The  solution  is  apparently  simple:  build  more  housing  of 
the  kinds  needed.  But  this  is  easier  said  than  done.  For 
one  thing,  there  are  economic  restraints  that  hinder  it, 
although  there  are  various  solutions  to  this.  The  second 
restraint  is  the  one  that  makes  the  problem  a 
philosophical  one.  It  is  the  intricate  network  of  feelings 
and  convictions  which  everyone  has  about  the  place  and 
the  way  he  lives. 

To  Americans,  the  concept  of  property-ownership  and 
territorial  rights  arc  nearly  universal  and  wholly  sacred. 
The  opportunity  for  these  is  one  of  the  things  that 
characterizes  our  way  of  life.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  implies  hard  work,  however,  and  once  the 
objective  is  achieved,  a man  understandably  feels 
protective  of  what  he  has.  If  something  threatens  the  way 
of  life  that  he  has  made  for  himself  and  his  family,  he  will 
instinctively  seek  to  deter  it. 

The  problem  we  face  in  our  housing  crisis  is  not  just  that 
everyone  should  have  a chance  at  a good  place  to  live; 
hardly  anyone  can  disagree  too  strongly  with  that 
premise.  It  is  the  question  of  where,  geographically,  that 
chance  should  be  that  elicits  gut-level  debate.  The  idea 
that  sound  and  stable  neighborhoods  should  be  made 
accessible  to  people  whose  life  styles  or  income  brackets 
are  different  becomes  a frightening  one  because  of  the 
changes  that  are  implied,  be  they  real  or  imagined. 

For  this  reason,  the  goal  of  maintaining  viable 
neighborhoods  intact  becomes  a primary  one,  one  that 
must  be  emphasized  and  clearly  stated. 

To  take  any  action  that  would  tear  down  sound  areas 
would  be  totally  self-defeating.  It  would  make  the 
problem  larger,  not  smaller. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  geographic  containment  of 
the  less  expensive  housing  stock  continues  to  be  a 
constraint  upon  complete  housing  opportunity.  To 
broaden  that  opportunity,  two  concomitant  approaches 
must(be  taken.  First,  deteriorating  areas  must  be  caught 
anefrestored,  for  they  represent  a part  of  the  opportunity 


also;  an  important  part,  as  many  people  who  live  in  them 
have  no  desire  to  leave.  Second,  a number  of  reasonably 
priced  housing  units  must  be  located  in  other  areas  so  that 
families  and  individuals  who  wish  to  will  have  the  chance 
to  locate  there. 

Neither  of  these  approaches  alone  can  provide  the 
solutions  we  seek.  But  together,  in  balance,  they  hold  a 
promise  of  measured  success. 

V 

BACKGROUND  WORK  and  FINDINGS 

From  the  outset  of  the  M.V.R.P.C.  Housing  Program,  two 
facts  have  been  apparent:  first,  a part  of  the  Region's 
people  are  ill-housed;  and  second, 'a  housing  shortage 
exists  that  precludes  significant  alteration  in  this 
condition. 

Based  upon  the  general  knowledge  at  hand,  the  program 
developed  two  simultaneous  thrusts:  to  acquire  the 
information  and  understanding  necessary  to  assess 
accurately  the  housing  situation  and  to  promote  actively 
the  production  of  obviously  needed  housing  units. 
Although  carrying  out  these  things  has  involved  a variety 
of  activities  and  has  had  widespread  implications,  the 
work  program  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  oriented 
toward  achieving  them.  A third  effort,  without  which  the 
other  two  would  have  been  meaningless,  has  been  to 
create  a level  of  public  awareness  that  a housing  crisis  does 
indeed  exist,  and  a level  of  public  concern  about  that  fact. 

The  important  thing  at  this  juncture  is  to  recap  the  factors 
which  delineate  the  scope  of  the  "housing  problem"  to 
which  this  report  addresses  itself. 

First  is  the  factor  of  need  for  additional  housing  units. 
Need  is  a social  concept  and  it  is  concerned  with  the 
people  who  must  be  housed.  There  arc  estimated  to  be 
nearly  123, OCX)  households  2 within  the  five  county 
Region  presently  whose  incomes  fall  into  the  "low  and 
moderate"  category,  and  who  therefore  may  have 
difficulty  finding  good  housing  at  prices  they  can  afford. 

The  second  factor  is  the  existing  supply  of  housing  units 
and  the  deficiencies  in  that  supply.  The  housing  inventory 
should  respond  to  total  housing  need  through  its 
composition  of  sound,  livable  dwelling  units  of  different 
types,  styles,  sizes,  locations  and  price  ranges.  To  the 
extent  that  the  supply  fails  in  any  of  these  respects,  it 
may  be  termed  deficient.  In  every  jurisdiction  of  the 
Region,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  housing  stock  does  not 
measure  up  in  at  least  one  of  these  ways.  The  housing 
supply  should  provide  the  opportunity  for  Miami  Valley 
households  to  select  a place  to  live  that  satisfies  their 
requirements,  and  that  opportunity  should  exist  regardless 
of  financial  limitations. 

A third  factor  is  housing  production.  Given  that  a need 
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for  certain  kinds  of  dwelling  units  exists  and  that  the 
present  supply  of  units  fails  to  meet  that  need,  what 
prevents  the  housing  industry  from  filling  the  gap?  The 
private  market  has  traditionally  been  left  to  produce  the 
housing  that  this  country  needs;  but  it  is  an  industry  that 
is  complex  and  fragmented  and  presently  it  is  falling 
farther  and  farther  behind  in  its  production  rate.  This 
situation  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  industry.  Money  is 
scarce,  interest  rates  are  exorbitant,  labor  and  materials 
costs  are  high,  land  is  expensive,  governmental  red  tape  is 
lengthy  and  costly.  Taken  together  these  things  forced  the 
average  price  of  new  homes  in  the  Dayton  area  to  more 
than  S25,000  3 in  1969.  Not  only  is  housing  production 
in  a slump,  but  that  which  is  being  produced  is  priced  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  need  it.  The  tightening  of 
the  market  at  the  upper  end  causes  a tightening 
throughout,  and  even  those  units  that  should  filter  down 
into  the  lower-priced  brackets  fail  to  do  so.  Thus,  in  the 
existing  economic  situation,  there  is  virtually  no  prospect 
for  the  private  market  alone  to  alleviate  the  housing 
shortage  we  are  presently  experiencing.  It  should  be 
carefully  noted  that  the  market  segment  for  which  the 
industry  cannot  economically  produce  housing  is  no 
longer  just  that  usually  referred  to  as“poor”,  but  also 
includes  moderate  income  households. 

The  fourth  factor  for  consideration  here  is  something  that 
may  be  called  public  attitude.  If  the  private  housing 
market  alone  cannot  provide  for  the  housing  needs  of  the 
population,  then  it  must  be  infused  with  some  form  of 
public  aid.  There  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  done.  Although,  in  fact,  the  federal  government  has  for 
years  been  assisting  American  families  in  acquiring  shelter 
through  FHA  and  VA  insured  loans  and  through  tax 
deductions  of  interest  payments,  there  is  a groundswell  of 
opposition  to  the  newly  instituted  programs  oriented 
toward  assisting  financially  limited  families  to  obtain  good 
housing.  Proposals  to  use  these  programs  to  build  housing 
in  any  but  old  and  run-down  areas  are  met  with  a 
multitude  of  objections.  The  depth  of  this  problem  is  such 
that  M.V.R.P.C.  has  recently  received  monies  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  impact  of  placing  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  units  in  suburban  areas  where  there  may  be  very 
little  (or  none)  such  housing  now.  It  is  believed  that  the 
study  will  shed  light  on  the  complexities  of  this  problem 
and  indicate  directions  for  finding  solutions.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  plans  and  work  must  proceed  to  get 
new  housing  built  for  the  families  who  need  it,  and  to 
broaden  total  housing  opportunity  for  these  same 
families. 

2.  M.V.R.P.C.  estimate. 

3.  Home  Builder’s  Association  of  Metropolitan  Dayton. 

VI 

QUANTIFYING  the  NEED;  the  SUPPLY  INCREASED 

The  need  for  sound  housing,  of  various  types  and  amounts 
in  various  locations,  forms  the  basis  for  the  Housing  Plan. 
A quantitative  assessment  of  the  Region’s  housing  needs  is 


the  subject  of  a report  by  M.V.R.P.C.,  which  is  summar- 
ized on  pages  10  through  12  of  this  document. 

Stated  in  a slightly  different  manner,  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  the  report  on  housing  need  are  (l)  that  a 
need  for  additional  sound  housing  units  exists  to  the 
extent  shown  by  the  figures  in  Table  7;  (2)  that  this  need 
is  primarily  among  the  low  and  moderate  income 
households  who  can  no  longer  participate  in  the  private 
housing  market;  and  (3)  that  the  range  of  housing 
opportunity  for  these  households  is  geographically 
limited. 

Housing  need  is  essentially  the  volume  of  sound  dwelling 
units  that  would  be  required  if  the  entire  population  were 
to  be  provided  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  shelter.  To  the 
best  of  anyone’s  knowledge,  this  is  a condition  of  things 
that  has  never  been  achieved  heretofore,  and  there  is  no 
assurance  that  it  will  be  achieved  in  the  near  future.  In 
planning  for  a better  environment,  however,  nothing  short 
of  this  goal  can  be  set  forth. 

vn 

LOCATING  NEEDED  HOUSING  UNITS: 
the  OPPORTUNITY  EXAPNDED 

A.  Why  a Distribution  Plan? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  identifying  the  extent  of 
need  for  housing  units  is  only  a part  of  the  total 
problem.  The  other  aspect  of  it  is  geographic.  The 
following  discussion  will  illustrate  this. 

Montgomery  County  has  an  estimated  total  of  193,673 
households  as  of  1970.  Of  these,  85,753  or  over  40% 
are  estimated  to  have  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000. 
Obviously,  some  jurisdictions  or  planning  units  in  the 
County  have  a greater  proportion  of  low  and  moderate 
income  households  than  others.  Dayton  City  is  the 
most  notable  example.  Obviously,  too,  a shift  would 
have  to  take  place  if  each  jurisdiction  were  to  have  a 
number  of  low  and  moderate  income  households 
proportionate  to  its  share  of  the  County’s  population. 

Recommending  such  a distribution  of  households 
would  be  saying  in  effect,  that  every  jurisdiction 
should  have  the  same  economic  mix  of  households. 
This  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  nor  is  it  established 
here  as  an  objective.  However,  the  implication  of  the 
existing  concentrations  of  low  and  moderate  income 
households  is  that  to  a large  extent  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  those  concentrations  to  dissipate. 

The  households  are  constrained  within  them  and  may 
continue  to  live  there  because  there  is  no  housing 
available  in  other  areas  within  their  income  range. 
Certainly  not  all  of  them  want  to  move.  The  majority 
live  in  housing  that  is  either  in  good  condition  or  that 
can  be  restored  to  good  condition.  Also,  they  are  living 
in  neighborhoods  near  people  like  themselves,  they  are 
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close  to  commercial  facilities  and  transportation,  and 
may  have  a genuine  preference  for  these  things  as  they 
are. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  housing  in  which  these 
households  live  is  largely  old  housing  that  has  come 
down  to  them  through  the  filtering  process.  Very  few 
new  units  are  being  provided  in  the  proper  income 
range  anywhere  - either  in  the  older  areas  or  in  the 
new  suburban  areas.  The  inventory  of  dwelling  units 
known  to  have  been  produced  for  this  income  bracket 
consists  of  those  operated  by  the  Dayton  Metropolitan 
Housing  Authority  and  those  built  under  FHA-assisted 
programs. 

These  households  then,  are  first  of  all  given  little 
opportunity  to  live  in  new,  modem,  dwelling  units. 
Second,  they  are  given  practically  r.  opportunity  to 
live  in  areas  other  than  those  where  they  now  find 
themselves. 

A proposition  basic  to  this  report  and  to  the  overall 
Housing  Program  is  that  housing  opportunity  for  all  of 
the  Region’s  households  must  be  maximized.  One  way 
of  doing  this  for  the  low  and  moderate  income 
households  whose  opportunity  is  constrained  in  the 
ways  described  above  is  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  the  needed  dwelling  units  in  areas  other  than  the 
concentrations  where  they  now  live. 

The  distribution  of  units  presented  here  is  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  in  that  direction.  No  one  area  is 
expected  to  accept  or  absorb  all  of  a County’s  or  the 
Region’s  needed  housing  units.  All  of  them  have  the 
capability  for  receiving  a share  of  those  units,  and  this 
report  establishes  guidelines  as  to  how  many,  or  of 
what  number,  that  share  should  consist. 

B.  The  Distribution  Method 

Geographic  distribution  implies  some  kind  of  grid  or 
areal  matrix  upon  which  the  distribution  is  imposed. 
To  provide  this,  the  five-county  Region  was  subdivided 
into  53  “planning  units”  or  sub-areas  to  which  the 
housing  units  could  be  assigned.  These  are  illustrated  in 
Figure  1.  Their  size  is  based,  to  a large  extent,  upon  the 
intensity  of  the  development  within  them.  Thus,  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  planning  units  often  consist  of 
individual  townships,  whereas,  in  less  densely 
populated  areas,  groups  of  townships  have  been  put 
together  to  form  large  areas  of  counties.  Dayton  City 
actually  consists  of  21  planning  units  composed  of 
groups  of  census  tracts,  but  the  distribution  presented 
here  allocates  units  only  to  Dayton  as  a whole. 

With  housing  need  figures  having  been  established,  a 
geographic  matrix  designed  and  pertinent  data 
compiled,  the  next  major  task  was  to  determine  a 
mathematical  way  to  distribute  dwelling  units.  It  is 
untenable  to  make  arbitrary  assignments,  even  with  a 


vast  amount  of  information  at  hand  upon  which  to 
make  them,  and  so  a more  scientific  method  was 
sought.  Since  a variety  of  factors  influence  an  area’s 
capability  to  absorb  new  units,  the  method  had  to  be 
as  sensitive  to  these  as  possible. 

Also,  the  distributing  had  to  be  done  on  a county  basis, 
since  this  is  the  geographic  unit  on  which  the  need 
estimates  were  made.  It  should  be  noted  again  that  the 
figures  to  be  distributed  in  each  county  represent 
additional  needed  low  and  moderate  income  units 
only,  and  the  minimum  necessary  to  shelter  the 
population  adequately.  In  every  case,  the  need  figure  is 
a relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  county 
housing  inventory  and  should  not  be  regarded  as 
representing  a great  overall  impact.  The  only  real  threat 
of  such  an  impact  would  come  if  the  needed  units  were 
placed  in  one  or  two  areas.  It  is  this  eventuality  which 
this  housing  plan  seeks  to  avoid. 

There  are  a number  of  factors  upon  which  a. 
distribution  can  be  based.  For  example,  the  simplest 
solution  is  to  divide  the  needed  housing  units  equally 
among  the  planning  units.  Or,  each  planning  unit  can 
be  assigned  a number  of  units  equal  to  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  population,  thus 
distributing  units  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  population  is 
distributed.  The  greater  the  number  of  people,  the 
more  units  assigned.  Again,  each  planning  unit  can  be 
assigned  dwelling  units  according  to  the  number  of  low 
and  moderate  income  households  it  contains.  The 
greater  its  population  in  this  category,  the  more 
moderate  and  low  income  units  assigned  it.  This 
method  sounds  quite  logical  on  the  surface,  but  in  fact, 
it  would  simply  be  placing  the  new  units  in  the  same 
areas  where  lower  cost  housing  now  exists.  Geographic 
opportunity  would  not  be  enhanced  through  this 
method  at  all.  A variation  of  this  method  that  would 
solve  that  problem,  however,  is  to  assign  units  inversely 
to  the  proportion  of  low  and  moderate  income 
households,  so  that  the  greater  the  existing  proportion, 
the  fewer  the  dwelling  unit  share. 

Two  other  methods  involve  the  school  system.  Since 
this  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  points  of  controversy 
when  the  question  of  low  and  moderate  income 
. housing  is  raised,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  consider 
ways  of  building  it  into  the  distribution  process 
quantitatively.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  by  looking  at 
school  districts*  assessed  valuation  per  pupil,  and 
distributing  units  according  to  the  relative  strength  or 
weakness  of  this  factor.  The  higher  the  assessed 
valuation  per  pupil,  the  greater  the  number  of  dwelling 
units  assigned.  It  is  recognized  that  assessed  valuation 
alone  does  not  determine  the  monies  that  a district 
actually  receives  for  its  schools.  However,  it  does 
represent  the  potential  for  taxation  for  education,  and 
that  is  considered  to  be  the  relevant  point  here. 

The  other  school-related  factor  is  “pupils  in  excess  of 
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normal  capacity”,  which  indicates  overcrowding  and 
need  for  more  classrooms.  Here  an  inverse  rank  can  be 
used  again,  with  the  'most  severely  overcrowded 
districts  rcceiving^thc  fewest  dwelling  units.  In  both 
this  method  and  the  preceding  one  compensation  can 
be  made  for  the  disparities  between  school  district 
boundaries  and  planning  units  boundaries  by  adjusting 
assignments  to  reflect  the  geographic  differences. 

The  six  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  seem  to 
hold  the  greatest  promise  of  yielding  reasonable  results, 
yet  each  one  alone  has  its  shortcomings.  Thus  evolved 
the  idea  of  using  a composite  of  the  six,  for  this  would 
achieve  a counterbalancing  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  planning  unit  and  yield  a 
distribution  of  units  sensitive  to  them. 

The  results  of  this  mathematical  distribution  of  units 
for  each  county  are  contained  in  the  table  which 
follows.  The  figures  represent  the  number  of  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  units  to  be  received  by  each 
jurisdiction  under  the  composite  distribution  method. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  figures  are  not 
intended  to  be  taken  precisely  at  their  face  value,  but 
are  to  be  used  as  guidelines  for  scattering  the  needed 
units,  (see  Table  1 on  page  7) 

The  low  and  moderate  income  housing  needs  include 
both  FHA-assisted  and  public  housing  units,  in 
working  toward  the  goals  set  forth  here,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  planning  unit  now  served  by  a public  housing 
authority  accept  a certain  number  of  these  units,  as 
well  as  FHA-assisted  units.  The  location  of  these  will 
be  rather  strictly  limited  by  the  criteria  governing  their 
development.  Within  die  metropolitan  area,  however, 
suitable  sites  are  available  for  such  housing  and  the  way 
should  be  paved  for  it  by  execution  of  cooperation 
agreements  with  the  Dayton  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority  to  expedite  its  development. 

In  areas  not  now  served  by  a housing  authority,  it  is 
highly  recommended  that  these  be  established. 
Throughout  the  Region  there  arc  families  for  whom 
decent  housing  cannot  be  produced  by  any  other 
means.  Low-rent  public  housing  serves  a very  necessary 
purpose  in  helping  to  house  the  low  income  segment  of 
the  population  and  is  a program  that  must  continue 
apace.  It,  too,  however,  suffers  tremendously  from 
geographic  confinement  that  limits  its  full  usefulness. 

C.  Factors  for,  Further  Considerations 

All  the  planning  units  have  the  capability  to  accept 
immediately  a number  of  units  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Based  upon  ali  of  the  collected  data  on  each  planning 
unit,  the  staff  attempted  to  go  through  the  exercise  of 
isolating  factors  that  might  sharply  curtail  an  area’s 
ability  to  absorb  the  housing  units.  Essentially, 
however,  they  all  have  the  necessary  basic  elements 


such  as  commercial  facilities,  transportation,  land, 
schools,  parks,  utilities,  etc.  Not  ail  the  potential  sites 
in  a given  planning  unit  have  all  these  things,  but  it  is 
most  likely  that  sites  can  be  found  in  all  of  them  that 
are  satisfactory.  A more  detailed  analysis  will  have  to 
be  made  on  a project  by  project  basis  as  proposals  arc 
made. 

MVRPC  Involvement 

In  proceeding  with  the  implementation  process,  the 
MVRPC  staff  has  and  will  continue  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  working  with  representatives  of  all  the 
planning  units  to  develop  needed  housing  in  ways  that 
will  be  most  sensitive  to  their  problems  and  that  will 
assure  the  greatest  possibility  of  enhancing  the  quality 
of  community  life.  Officials  and  citizens  alike  are 
invited  to  meet  with  the  staff  and  its  consultants 
whenever  they  deem  necessary  and  beneficial  to  discuss 
housing  for  their  particular  area. 


Figure 
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VIII 

HOUSING  GOALS  and  POLICIES 
for  the 

MIAMI  VALLEY  REGION 

Adopted  September  23, 1970 
Meeting  No.  67 

A RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS,  sound  and  adequate  shelter  is  one  of  the  most 
basic  of  human  rights;  and 

WHEREAS,  we  have  previously  committed  ourselves  to  “a 
decent  home  for  every  family”  in  the  Miami  Valley 
Region;  and 

WHEREAS,  there  is  a critical  shortage  of  housing  locally, 
particularly  for  families  and  individuals  of  low  and 
moderate  means;  and 

WHEREAS,  alleviating  the  shortages  that  presently  exist 
requires  the  cooperation  and  efforts  of  all  related  public 
and  private  community  resources; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  the  Miami  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Commission  hereby  adopts  the  followinggoalsfor  housing 
within  the  Region: 

1 . to  adequately  house  all  of  the  Region’s  people; 

2.  to  create  and/or  maintain  sound,  viable 
neighborhoods  in  the  process  of  housing  those  people; 

3.  to  increase  the  supply  of  housing  units  numerically 
especially  for  low  and  moderate  income  families  and 
individuals; 

4.  to  expand  the  range  of  housing  opportunity  for 
everyone  geographically. 

In  pursuit  of  these  goals,  and  to  facilitate  meeting  the 
Region’s  housing  needs,  the  Miami  Valley  Regional 
Planning  Commission  hereby  adopts  the  following 
Housing  Policies  as  guidelines  for  its  ongoing  Housing 
Program; 

1.  Encourage  local  officials  throughout  the  Region  to 
accept  the  goals  of  the  Housing  Plan  and  to  initiate 
definitive  efforts  toward  developing  the  needed 
housing  units. 

2.  Encourage  local  officials  throughout  the  Region  to 
implement  the  policies  of  the  Housing  Plan  as 
amended  herein. 

3.  Authorize  the  provision  of  staff  services,  upon  request 


and  to  the  extent  feasible,  to  local  officials,  private 
and  public  organizations,  and  citizen  groups  to  supply 
information  about,  and  to  aid  in  the  location, 
evaluation,  and  compatible  development  of,  proposed 
housing  units. 

4.  Authorize  the  MVRPC  staff,  in  the  course  of  the 
above  and  in  conjuction  with  the  City-County 
Housing  expeditor,  to  act  as  a central  monitoring 
point  for  all  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
developments. 

5.  Through  its  staff,  evaluate  proposals  and  attempt  to 
insure: 

a.  that  the  quality  of  construction  of  the  proposed 
housing  units  shall  equal  those  of  modestly  priced 
housing  units  being  constructed  in  the  same 
locality  and  during  the  same  time  period; 

b.  that  new  housing  developments  shall  be  located 
in  such  a manner  that  they  will  be  served  by 
commercial  and  recreational  facilities, 
transportation,  schools  (where  required), 
employment  opportunities  and  all  of  the 
necessary  facilities  in  keeping  with  sound 
planning  principles; 

c.  that  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  create  new 
housing  developments  that  are  compatible  with 
the  character  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  they 
are  to  be  built; 

d.  that  guideline  densitites  for  multiple-unit 
development  for  standard  families  shall  conform 
to  local  zoning  standards.  The  maximum  size  and 
•density  of  such  developments,  however,  should 
be  governed  by  realistic  consideration  of  the 
occupants’  living  needs,  compatibility  with 
existing  development  and  physical  site 
limitations. 

6.  Operate,  through  the  staff,  a central  collection, 
processing,  and  dissemination  point  for 
housing-related  data. 

7.  Encourage  the  adoption  and  vigorous  enforcement  of 
fair  housing  ordinances. 

8.  Promote  means  through  which  local  citizens  can  be 
involved  in  the  development  of  projects  meeting  the 
local  communities’  housing  needs.  a 

9.  Authorize  the  staff  to  work  with  agencies,  sponsors, 
and  developers  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
to  emphasize  the  entreprenurial  and  employment 
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opportunities  inherent  in  them  for  minority 
contractors,  sub-contractors  and  construction  trades 
workers.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  coordinate  with 
emerging  business  organizations,  directing  assistance 
at  the  stimulation  of  such  groups. 

10.  Promote  efforts  throughout  the  Region  to  provide 
credit  counseling  to  enable  families  to  qualify  for 
home  ownership  programs  and  increase  their 
possibilities  for  continuing  home  ownership. 

11.  Encourage  programs  leading  to  home  ownership  for 
families,  but  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  this 
situation  is  not  desirable  for  all  families  at  all  points 
in  time,  and  therefore,  choice  must  be  offered. 

12.  Encourage  local  officials  to  develop  ways  of  making 
rehabilitation  of  deteriorating  housing  a significant 
activity  and  a part  of  their  overall  housing  policies. 

13.  Explore  the  development  of  a land  bank  which  could 
obtain  appropriately  located  land,  including  available 
excess  public  lands,  for  low  and  moderate  income 
housing. 

14.  Endorse  continued  participation  in  the  housing 
process  by  community  leaders  and  resource  groups 
through  provision  of  seed  monies  for  non-profit 
sponsorship  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
developments. 

15.  Encourage  active  participation  in  the  housing  process 
by  lending  institutions  through  mortgage  loans  to 
non-profit,  limited  dividend  and  profit-motivated 
developers  and  through  the  provision  of  risk  capital 
for  housing  development  ventures. 

16.  Encourage  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  adopt  more  flexible  and 
workable  standards  for  qualifying  participants  in 
home  ownership  programs. 

17.  Encourage  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  work  with  local 
elected  officials  and  MVRPC  to  insure  that  the 
placement  of  new  housing  developments  is  consonant 
with  the  intent  of  the  housing  goals. 

18.  Adopt  the  county-wide  housing  unit  needs  and  the 
suggested  distribution,  as  shown  in  the  Distribution 
Tables  contained  in  the  Housing  Plan  dated  July 
1970,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  housing 
opportunity  and  choice.  Adoption  of  the  suggested 
distribution  assumes  that  the  figures  are  to  serve  as 
flexible  guidelines,  subject  to  modification  as 
additional  factors  are  brought  out  through 
consultation  with  citizens  and  local  officials  in  the 
involved  political  subdivisions. 


Local  officials  are  requested  to  consider  appropriate 

action,  concerning  the  following  policies  directly  related 

to  their  part  of  the  implementation  process: 

1.  Endorsement  of  the  goals  and  policies  of  the  Housing 
Plan  as  amended. 

2.  Recognition  of  housing  as  a public,  as  well  as  a private 
responsibility,  due  the  express  attention  and  effort  of 
all  local  government  officials. 

3.  Determination  and  removal  of  any  discriminatory 
restrictions  imposed  by  local  codes  and  ordinances 
upon  the  location  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  developments. 

4.  Examination  of  health,  safety,  building  or  housing 
codes  to  determine  to  what  degree,  if  any,  they 
unnecessarily  impede  the  construction  of  needed 
housing  units. 

5.  Encourage  experimentation  with  alternative 
development  and  construction  standards  which  would 
facilitate  lower  construction  costs,  provide  greater 
neighborhood  livability  and  increase  the  choice  of 
living  patterns  available  to  the  Region’s  families. 

6.  In  areas  not  now  so  served,  establishment  of  public 
housing  authorities  to  build,  operate  and  maintain 
housing  for  lower  income  families  and  individuals. 

7.  Adoption,  by  local  elected  officials,  of  such 
resolutions  of  agreement  or  cooperation  agreements 
as  may  be  required  to  enable  placement  of  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  within  their  jurisdiction. 

8.  Enact  and  vigorously  enforce  fair  housing  ordinances. 

9.  Design  and  activate  programs  aimed  at  working  with 
neighborhood  groups  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
residential  environment. 

10.  Establishment  of  greater  communication  and 
cooperation  among  gove m me ntal  officials,  school 
officials,  other  organizations,  citizens,  and  the 
MVRPC  to  identify  problems  of  school  districts  in 
absorbing  new  students  and  to  seek  solutions  to  those 
problems. 

11.  Provision  of  educational  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  rural  and  small  community  residents  as 
well  as  urban  area  residents,  regarding  the  availability 
of  financial  programs  for  housing  improvement  in 
those  areas. 

12.  Cooperation  with  MVRPC  in  exploring  the  feasibility 
of  accepting  a share  of  the  Region’s  needed  housing 
units. 
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HOUSING  NEEDS 
IN  THE  MIAMI  VALLEY  REGION 
JUNE  1970 


I 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Miami  Valley  Region  is  experiencing  a housing 
shortage.  The  extent  of  this  shortage  will  be  reflected  in 
the  data  presented  herein  on  housing  need.  In  this  regard, 
the  five  counties  encompassed  within  the  Region 
(Montgomery,  Greene,  Miami,  Preble  and  Darke)  vary  in 
terms  of  the  extent  and  quality  of  their  total  housing 
environments  and  in  the  amount  of  housing  needed  by 
each  to  adequately  house  its  population. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  document  the 
extent  of  present  housing  needs  in  the  five  counties  of 
the  Region. 

In  an  attempt  to  offer  clarity,  the  following  terminology 
will  be  defined: 

Housing  Need  - the  number  of  units  required  in  order 
to  provide  all  households  with 
decent,  safe  and  sanitary  dwelling 
units  and  to  provide  a sufficient 
number  of  vacant  units  to  create  a 
vacancy  rate  within  which  choice  can 
be  offered  and  mobility  can  occur. 

Housing  Demand  — “The  number  of  (housing)  units  that 
will  be  absorbed  at  a specific  price 
...  It  is  concerned  primarily  with 
new  units  entering  the  market  and 
only  secondarily  with  exchanges  in 
the  existing  stock. . . Demand  by 
definition  must  be  effective  and, 
therefore,  is  limited.”  1 

The  most  basic  distinction  between  these  two  concepts  is 
that  need  is  defined  without  primary  consideration  to  the 
economics  of  the  situation  or  the  “insatiable  desire”  and 
“the  ability  to  pay”  which  characterize  effective  demand. 
Need  is  primarily  a social  concept,  while  demand  is  an 
economic  concept.  This  report  will  deal  with  the  issue  of 
need  rather  than  demand. 

The  most  revealing  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from 
this  study  is  that  the  housing  needs  indicated  in  1970  for 
the  various  counties  are  the  result  of  an  accumulated 
housing  deficit  over  a long  period  of  time.  A glaring 
reality  is  that  while  housing  has  been  built,  only  very 
small  quantities  have  been  built  primarily  for  the  low  and 
moderate  income  population.  Their  need  has  been  met 


insufficiently  through  the  filtering  process  whereby,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  old  deteriorated  and  dilapidated  units 
comprise  their  housing  market. 

1.  FHA  Techniques  of  Housing  Market  Analysis.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  January,  1970.  P*p.  157, 
164. 

I! 

FACTORS  in  ESTABLISHING  HOUSING  NEED 

The  need  for  additional  housing  is  partially  based  on 
aspects  of  population  growth  in  terms  of  net  increase, 
migration,  and  projected  household  size  changes.  In 
addition  to  the  factor  of  new  household  formations  upon 
which  the  above  contributing  factors  will  have  impact, 
such  elements  as  overcrowdedness,  vacancy,  extent  of 
dilapidation  and  the  number  of  demolitions  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  analyzing  housing  need. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  extent  of  housing  need  more  fully 
and  systematically,  the  MVRPC  staff  approached  the 
problem  from  two  angles  in  terms  of  1)  examining 
the  extent  and  condition  of  the  dwelling  unit  supply,  and 
2)  deriving  the  gross  dwelling  unit  need  from  several 
somewhat  discrete  factors. 

A.  Dwelling  Unit  Supply 

What  is  the  inventory  of  the  existing  dwelling  units?  In 
this  report,  the  housing  inventory  will  be  used  to  refer 
to  the  total  number  of  existing  dwelling  units  including 
non*usable  farm  units  and  dilapidated  units.  The 
difference  between  the  total  number  of  dwelling  units, 
and  the  nomusable  farm  units  and  the  dilapidated  units 
yields  what  we  will  refer  to  throughout  the  report  as  net 
usable  units.  It  should  be  noted  that  ‘‘usable  units” 
includes  the  portion  of  the  housing  stock  that  is  in 
deteriorating,  but  salvagable,  condition.  These  units 
will  require  repair  or  rehabilitation  to  maximize  their 
livability  within  the  total  housing  supply.  Table  1 
provides  the  housing  inventory  by  county  for  1970. 


Table  1 

Housing  Supply  by  County,  1970 


Factors  of  Housing 
Supply  Montgomery 

Greene 

Miami 

Preble 

Darke 

No.  of  dwelling 
units,  total  197,303 

36,401 

28,083 

11.145 

15,410 

Dilapidated  and 
non-usable  farm 
units  ■ 1,919 

-908 

- 905 

-689 

-789 

Net  usable  units  195,384 

35,493 

27,178 

10,456 

14,621 

B.  Dwelling  Unit  Need 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  households,  vacancy  rate 
and  estimated  doubling  and  overcrowding  are  the 
factors  of  consideration  in  determining  gross  or  total 
housing  need. 
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1.  Households 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  primary  factor  in 
estimating  present  and  future  gross  need  is  the  total 
number  of  households.  The  extent  to  which  the 
private  housing  market  keeps  up  with  this  growth 
will  partially  determine  whether  there  will  be  a 
housing  supply  deficit.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  production  of  housing  in  the  private 
market  is  not  spread  evenly  across  the  range  of 
household  income  brackets.  Housing  being 
produced  today  is  largely  middle  and  upper  income 
in  nature,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
price  of  new  homes  built  in  Montgomery  County  in 
1969  was  $25,300.  Although  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  exact  cut-off  lines  for  the  level  at  which 
households  begin  to  have  difficulty  competing  in 
the  open  housing  market,  some  rough 
determinations  can  be  made.  In  this  report,  it  is 
considered  that  in  Montgomery  County  and  Greene 
County  households  with  incomes  of  less  than 
510,000  comprise  the  low  and  moderate  income 
group;  in  Miami,  Preble  and  Darke  Counties, 
households  with  incomes  of  less  than  $7,000 
comprise  this  group. 


assumption  within  this  report  with  reference  to  the 
factor  of  doubling  is  that  it  is  relevant  mainly  to  that 
segment  of  the  population  characterized  by  poverty 
conditions,  and  not  the  remainder  of  the  population, 
since  better  economic  conditions  facilitate  a climate 
of  mutual  choice  about  doubling. 

II! 

HOUSING  NEED  ESTIMATES 

A.  Analysis  of  Need  by  County 

Based  upon  the  factors  of  need  for  and  supply  of 
housing  units,  a county  by  county  analysis  was  made 
of  total  need,  net  need  or  deficit,  and  need  for  low  and 
moderate  income  units  for  1970;  and  of  total  need  and 
net  need  or  deficit  by  1975.  These  computations  and 
their  results  for  1970  are  presented  in  the  tables  that 
follow. 


Table  2 

Housing  Need  Analysis 
Montgomery  County 
1970 


It  is  primarily  within  the  low  and  moderate  income 
groups  that  housing  need  exists,  since  few  housing 
units  are  being  built  that  are  within  the  buying 
power  of  these  households  and  the  existing  units 
available  to  them  are  often  of  poorer  quality. 
Conversely,  it  is  in  the  middle  and  higher  income 
groups  that  effective  demand  exists,  for  these  are 
the  households  that  can  actively  compete  for  the 
new  housing  being  built  today. 

2.  Vacancy  Rate 

As  defined  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  vacancy  ratio  is  simply  the 
total  number  of  vacant  dwelling  units  divided  by  the 
iotal  housing  inventory.  An  accepted  rule  of  thumb 
as  to  what  is  a suitable  vacancy  rate  ranges  from  3% 
to  6%  depending  upon  the  type  of  housing  and  the 
kind  of  area  in  question.  The  vacancy  rate  in 
summer,  1969,  for  the  counties  of  the  Region 
ranged  from  a low  of  1.6  in  Montgomery  County  to 
a high  of  4 to  5%  (estimated)  in  Darke  County.  In 
general,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  an  overall 
rate  of  4.5%  is  considered  comfortable  for 
Montgomery  and  Greene  Counties,  while  a rate  of 
4.0%  appears  sufficient  for  the  three  other  rural 
counties  of  Miami,  Preble,  and  Darke.  Within  these 
rates  such  factors  as  mobility,  up-keep,  renovations, 
etc.,  can  occur. 

3.  Doubling  and  Overcrowding 

Another  important  factor  in  determining  housing 
need  is  doubling  and  overcrowding.  The  basic 


Housing  Need 

Households  193.675 
Undoubling  + 3,102 
Vacancy  @ 4.5%+  8,855 

Total  Need  205,632 
Usable  Supply  -195,384 

Net  units  needed 
(deficit)  10,248 
Units  needed  for 
low  & moderate 
income  8,81 1 

Percent  of  Deficit  86 


Housing  Supply 

All  dwelling  units  197,303 
Dilapidation/non- 
usable  farm  - 1,919 

Usable  Supply  (net)1 95,384 


Table  3 

Housing  Need  Analysis 
Greene  County 
1970 


Housing  Need 

Households  35,491 
Undoubling  + 699 

Vacancy  @ 4. 5%+  1,629 

Total  Need  37,819 
Usable  Supply  - 35,493 

Net  units  needed 
(deficit)  2,326 

Units  r>eeded  for 
low  & moderate 
income  2,159 

Percent  of  Deficit  93 


Housing  Supply 

All  dwelling  units  36,401 
Dilapidation/non- 
usable  farm  908 

Usable  Supply  (net)  35,493 


m 
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Table  4 

Housing  Need  Analysis 
Miami  County 
1970 


Housing  Need 

Households  26,782 
Undoubling  + 920 
Vacancy  @ 4.0%  +1,108 

Total  Need  28,810 
Usable  Supply  • 27,178 

Net  units  needed 
(deficit)  1,632 

Units  needed  for 
low  & moderate 
income  1,553 

Percent  of  Deficit  95 


Housing  Supply 

All  dwelling  units  28,083 
Dilapidation/non- 
usable  farm  - 90S 

Usable  Supply  (net)  27,178 


Table  5 

Housing  Need  Analysis 
Preble  County 
1970 


Housing  Need 

Households  10,829 
Undoubling  + 127 
Vacancy  @ 4.0%  + 438 

Total  Need  11,394 
Usable  supply  - 10,456 

Net  units  needed 
(deficit)  938 

Units  needed  for 
low  & moderate 
income  868 

Percent  of  Deficit  93 


Housing  Supply 

All  dwelling  units  11,145 
Di|apidation/non- 
usable  farm  - 689 

Usable  Supply  (net)  10,456 


Table  6 

Housing  Need  Analysis 
Darke  County 
1970 

Housing  Need  Housing  Supply 

Households  14,677  All  dwelling  units  15,410 

Undoubling  + 217  Dilapidation/non' 

Vacancy  @ 4.0%  + 596  usable  farm  * 789 

Total  Need  15,490  Usable  Supply  (net)  14,621 

Usable  Supply  -14,621 


The  following  table  summarizes  all  of  the  housing  need 
estimates  for  the  five  counties  for  1970. 

Table  7 

HOUSING  NEEDS  BY  COUNTY 
1970 

County  Net  Units  Needed  Low  and  Moderate 


Montgomery 

10,248 

8,811 

86% 

Greene 

2,326 

2,159 

93% 

Miami 

1,632 

1,553 

95% 

Preble 

938 

868 

93% 

Darke 

' 769 

734 

95% 

Total  (Region) 

15,913 

14,125 

89% 

B.  The  Role  of  Rehabilitation 

Reference  has  been  made  in  this  report  to  the  volume 
of  dwelling  units  in  the  Region  that  are  in 
deteriorating,  but  repairable,  condition.  Careful  note 
should  be  taken  that  these  are  counted  in  this  analysis 
as  a part  of  the  usable  supply.  For  that  usable  supply 
to  function  at  its  maximum  capacity,  then,  requires 
that  these  units  be  rehabilitated  and  restored  to  their 
full  usefulness.  The  need  estimates  presented  here  are 
conservative  to  the  extent  that  they  reflect  only  those 
new  units  that  must  be  added  to  housing  inventory. 
Were  needed  construed  to  mean  both  new  and 
rehabilitated  units,  the  total  figures  would  rise 
astronomically. 

Although  rehabilitation  is  of  secondary  consideration 
in  this  report  and  will  be  the  subject  of  additional 
work,  estimates  of  the  number  of  units  in  need  of 
rehab  in  each  county  are  shown  in  Table  8 below.  The 
amount  of  actual  work  that  these  units  are  in  need  of 
varies  from  relatively  minor  repair  work  to  complete 
gutting  and  rehabilitation. 


Table  8 


Dwelling  Units  in  Need  of  Rehabilitation 
(by  County  - 1970) 


Montgomery 

19,389 

Greene 

4,634 

Miami 

4,648 

Preble 

2,370 

Darke 

3,708 

Total 

34,749 

Source:  MVR  PC  estimates 

IV 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  MVR  is  presently  in  need  of  some  16,000  new 
housing  units. 


Net  units  needed 
(deficit)  769 

Units  needed  for 
low  & moderate 
income  734 

Percent  of  Deficit  95 


2.  Of  these,  more  than'14,000,  or  89%  are  needed  for  low 
and  moderate  income  families. 

3.  In  addition,  nearly  35,000  dwelling  units  are  in  need  of 
rehabilitation  to  make  them  fully  a part  of  the  usable 
housing  supply. 
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I . THE  NEED  FOR  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  UNITS  IN  THE  SUBURBS 

"...there  is  a geographic  dimension  to 
the  regional  housing  need  picture."! 


A.  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  MIAMI  VALLEY 

REGIONAL  HOUSING  PLAN  AND  THIS  STUDY 

In  July  1970  the  Miami  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission 
(MVRPC)  issued  a housing  plan  that  called  for  the  federally 
assisted  construction  of  14125  dwelling  units  for  low  and  moder- 
ate income  households  in  the  five-county  region  that  includes  the 
City  of  Dayton.  These  units  were  to  be  built  over  a four-year 
period  throughout  all  the  region's  communities,  not  Just  in  the 
run-down  neighborhoods  of  the  older  cities  and  towns  that  have 
historically  furnished  locations  for  most  federally  assisted 
lower  income  housing.  The  Plan  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Dayton 
now  has  virtually  the  entire  region's  Inventory  of  pudjlic 
assisted  housing  and  suggested  that  most  of  the  additionally 
needed- public  liuumnt;  units  oe  built  eisewnere. 

The  plan  had  these  two  principal  goals:  "To  adequately 

house  all  of  the  region's  people.  To  create  and/or  maintain  sound 
viable  neighborhoods  in  the  process  of  housing  those  people. "2 

Analysis  of  the  local  housing  situation  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  basic  goals  could  not  be  met  unless  housing  program 
efforts  were  bent  toward  increasing  the  supply  of  housing  units, 
especially  for  low  and  moderate  income  households,  and  expanding 
the  range  of  housing  opportunity  for  everyone  geographically.^ 

The  plan  called  for  placing  low  and  moderate  income  housing  units 
in  suburban  areas  where  there  may  be  very  little  or  no  such 
housing  now.1* 

The  plan  was  approved  by  the  representatives  of  the  region's 
communities  that  sit  on  the  regional  planning  group  as  its  com- 
missioners. The  Dayton  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority  (DMHA) 
agreed  to  cooperate.  The  staff  of  the  MVRPC  stood  ready  to  work 
with  all  community  representatives  to  develop  housing  in  ways 
that  would  preserve  and  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
region's  communities. 

In  many  suburban  communities,  however,  the  response  was  not 
universally  enthusiastic.  Both  the  MVRPC  and  the  DMHA  recognized 
that  if  the  plan  were  to  be  implemented  in  a manner  that  would 
benefit  the  entire  region,  they  needed  to  find  out  more  about 
the  causes  of  the  resistance  they  perceived.  Furthermore,  they 
recognized  that  successful  implementation  would  require  infor- 
mation about  the  impact  of  alternative  approaches  to  placing J.ow 
and  moderate  income  housing  units  in  the  suburbs. 
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Therefore,  they  contracted  and  cooperated  with  Gruen  Gruen  + 
Associates  in  the  study  of  the  factors  that  could  inhibit  the  i.nplemen 
tation  of  the  plan  and  the  effect  of  placing  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  units  in  suburban  areas.  The  study  included  a survey  of 
the  participants  in  the  local  housing  processes:  we  interviewed 

a sample  of  low  and  moderate  income  families,  suburbanites  in 
four  areas  of  the  region,  local  public  officials,  and  businessmen 
from  various  branches  of  the  industry  that  locate,  finance,  build, 
and  sell  housing.  These  interviews  were  used  to  ascertain  what 
factors  a\ct  as  what  we  call  "facilitators11  and  "inhibitors  to 
the  placing  of  lower  income  housing  in  suburban  neighborhoods  and 
communities,  and  to  learn  what  type  of  housing  and  housing  patterns 
the  low  and  moderate  income  families  actually  want.  We  also  inter- 
viewed housing  experts  around  the  country  to  gain  information  about 
the  effects  of  the  development  of  neighborhoods  or  other  areas 
whose  residents  differed  in  their  economic,  social,  or  racial 
characteristics  or  whose  structures  differed  in  the  kind  of  resi- 
dences provided  (e.g.,  single-family  house,  apartment,  etc.J. 

The  chapters  that  follow  summarize  the  results  of  these  research 
efforts. 


We  have  also  analyzed  this  information  to  predict  the  kinds 
of  impacts  that  low  and  moderate  income  housing  placement  can 
have  on  the  neighborhood  or  community  features  that  the  suburban-- 
ites  we  interviewed  indicated  they  particularly  valued.  These 
effects  will  vary  with  the  kind  of  programs  and  housing  patterns 
used  to  bring  the  less  affluent  to  the  suburbs.  In  Chapter  VIII 
we  have  listed  the  criteria  that  should  be  followed  if  the  new 
housing  is  to  benefit  both  the  people  who  will  live  in  it  and 
the  communities  in  which  it  is  located.  Finally,  these  criteria, 
or  directions  for  solutions,  were  used  to  evaluate  the  existing 
federal  programs,  to  suggest  the  need  for  at  least  one  new  pro- 
gram, and  to  recommend  the  kind  of  implementation  that  is  required. 


Much  of  the  Information  this  report  presents  came  from  the 
people  of  the  Miami  Valley  Region.  Thus,  some  df  the  specific 
research  results  and  planning  recommendations  may  apply  only  to 
this  region.  However,  many  of  the  underlying  factors  that  can 
impede  or  facilitate  the  expansion  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  opportunities  into  the  suburbs  of  this  five-county  Ohio 
region  apply  also  to  the  other  metropolitan  regions  of  the 
United  States. 


We  also  believe  that  much  of  what  motivated  the  Miami  Valley 
Regional  Planning  Commission  to  call  for  the  expansion  of  such 
opportunities  has  a parallel  in  other  regions.  The  MVRPC  did 
not  call  for  the  development  of  subsidized  housing  in  the  suburbs 
because  it  wanted  to  engage  in  social  engineerings  It  called  „fpr 
such  action  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  and  Quantity  of 

aval  i able  tn  the  expanding  population  of  tfcs  -growing  _ 
rfegloh  and  to  fiB&dlir&fee  land-use  p*r-r.*rnfl  that  would  benefit  this 
AM"  l'uture  Generations.  . 
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The  purpose  of  our  research  and  analysis  can  best  be  under- 
stood if  we  first  summarize  some  of  the  factors  that  led  the 
Miami  Valley  planners  to  make  the  expansion  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  opportunities  a critical  element  in  their  housing 
program  - that  is,  if  we  first  answer  two  questions:  Why  sub- 

sidize new  housing  for  those  too  poor  to  buy  it  on  their  own? 
and.  Why  locate  any  of  these  dwellings  in  the  suburbs? 


B.  WHY  SUBSIDIZE  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  HOUSING? 


In  a December  1970  article  in  the  American  Economic  'Review, 
Henry  Aaron  of  the  Brookings  Institution  reported  on  his  research 
concerning  income  taxes  and  housing: 


"The  Internal  Revenue  Code  contains  massive  tax 
subsidies  for  nousing,  xne  largest  accrue  to  home- 
Swners  "thPohgh  exemption  from  taxation  of  net  imputed 
rent  and  deductibility  of  mortgage  interest  and  prop- 
erty taxes  paici.  smaller  oeneiiti  Mbrue  to  owners 
oTT  rents  1 JKBUsing  to  the  extent  that  accelerated 
depreciation  exceeds  true  depreciation  on  real  estate 
Uy-’a  greatux1  margin  than  accelerated  depreciation  on 
other  properties. "5 


Aaron  notes  that  while  these  tax  benefits  offer  substantial  sub- 
sidies to  the  middle  and  upper  income  households  who  can  buy 
houses  or  rental  units,  they  do  not  help  those  who  own  neither. 

He  and  other  researchers  into  this  subject  also  point  out  tnat 
the  gainB  from  these  subsidies  rise  with  one's  tax  bracket  and 
have  no  effect  if  income  is  so  low  that  the  taxpayer  takes  a 
standard  deduction.6  The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  estimates  that 
the  deduction  of  interest  on  mortgages  of  owner-occupied  homes 
results  in  a revenue  loss  to  it  of  billion  per  year;  the 
deductibility  of  property  taxes  by  this  same  group  is  estimated 
to  result  in  an  annual  loss  of  &2.9  billion. 7 We  are  not  suggesting 
that  these  subsidies  are  not  desirable  but  merely  that  they  do 
exist. 

In  .addition  to  these  sizable  tax  subsidies,  upper  and  middle- 
class  home  and  apartment  owners  also  benefit  from  the  federal 
government's  heavy  involvement  in  the  mortgage  market,  both  as 
an  Insurer  and  a manipulator.  The  provision  of  grants  to  bring. . 
roads,  utilities,  and  sewer  service  into  areas  where  new  housing 
is  being  built  also  works  to  reduce  the  cost  of  these  houses  to 
the  middle  and  upper  income  families  that  can  afford  to  pay  for 
their  construction.  Through  the  period  ending  December  31>  i9o8, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal  had  paid  out  $1,278, 084 
in  sewer  and  water  grants  alone.® 
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If  any  low  and  moderate  income  households  are  to  be  able  tc 
occupy  new  homes,  they  will  need  a different  type  of  subsidy  than 
those  discussed  above.  They  will  need  direct  subsidies  because 
they  have  neither  the  income  nor  tne  credit  to  pay  the costs  of 
building  new  homes.  Until  recently,  the  only  form  in  which  such 
subsidies  were  given  was  the  public  housing  program.  In  April 
1969  there  were  744496  dwelling  units  under  public  housing 
management.  This  older  program,  plus  those  that  have  been  added 
more  recently  and  are  discussed  in  Chapter  IX,  cost  the  federal 
government  less  them  $500  million  in  1970.°  ~~ 

Thus,  even  if  direct  subsidies  for  low  and  moderate  income 
houains_Jwere  to  be  doubled  over  unexi1  urmselit  levels  they  would- 
stTl  n nnt.  enual  the  Indirect  reneraj  nouslng  subsidies  granted  ll> 
the  more  affluent  members  of  our  society!  Should  we  cohtliiUc  or- 
even  increase  direct  subsidies  to  those  with  lower  income,  they 
would  still  be  neither  the  exclusive  nor  the  largest  receivers 
of  governmental  housing  subsidies.  This  observation  is  made  to 
put  the  question  of  direct  subsidies  into  perspective,  not  to 
suggest  that  because  we  indirectly  pay  for  housing  incentives  for 
one  group  we  should  also  provide  direct  incentives  for  other  groups. 

The  argument  for  subsidy  rests  simply  on  the  proposition  that 
our  society  should  devote  some  of  its  efforts  to  directly  meeting 
the  housing  needs  of  the  families  now  living  in  low -quality  dwel- 
lings. These  families  cannot  generate  the  "effective  demand"  for 
new  housing  - that  is,  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  what  it  costs  to 
build  even  the  least  expensive  standard  unit.  Thus,  as  the  Miami 
Valley  regional  planners  realized,  and  as  Frank  S.  Kristof 
observed  in  his  work  for  the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems, 
"The  concept  of  housing  need  is  a social,  not  a market,  criterion. 

It  is  embodied  in  the  definition  of  the  national  housing  objective 
in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  In  part,  it  includes  'the  elimination 
of  substandard  and  other  inadequate  housing. . .and. . .a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment  for  every  American  family. "10 
Thus,  those  who  argue  for  direct  subsidies  must  say  - all  of  our 
citizens  should  live  in  decent  housing  because  we  as  a nation 
can  afford  to  let  them  do  so,  whether  they  as  individuals  can  or 
cannot  afford  to  do  so. 

Historically,  even  if  we  have  given  lip  service  to  or- 
believed  in  the  concept  of  housing  need,  we  still  continue  to  let 
the  low  and  moderate  income  families  obtain  their  housing  from 
the  nation's  stock  of  used  housing.  Many  have  argued  that  it  was 
much  more  efficient  to  let  those  with  effective  demand  pay  for 
the  new  housing  and  then  to  let  their  old  houses  "filter  down  to 
those  who  had  the  need  but  not  the  demand.  But  housing  quality 
can  a1 so  "filter  down"  with  the  price  of  the  housing  unless  con- 
ditions in  the  local  housing  market  work  to  preclude  this. 
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The  market  conditions  that  are  required  to  keep  the  quality 
of  our  least  expensive  older  housing  stock  from  dropping  are 
similar  to  those  needed  to  maintain  the  quality  of  used  cars  or 
any  other  product  with  a reasonably  long  life  potential  that  is 
resold  or  rented  on  an  open  market.  If  the  demand  grows  more 
quickly  than  the  supply  of  the  used  product  available  for  rent 
or  sale,  prices  start  to  climb  and  quality  drops.  Conversely, 
if  the  sellers  or  lessors  find  that  they  have  more  of  the  product 
available  than  is  demanded  at  current  price  and  quality  levels, 
they  are  forced  to  lower  their  prices  and  keep  quality  up.-1-* 

There  is  evidence  that  existing  conditions  in  the  regional 
housing  market  will  not  push  the  quality  of  the  older  used  housing 
up.  Vacancies  are  low  and  the  pressure  of  highway  construction, 
urban  renewal,  and  the  land  needs  of  commercial  uses  chips  away 
at  the  supply  of  housing  in  the  neighborhoods  where  these  older 
units  exist.  The  amount  of  overcrowding  and  present  use  of 
dilapidated  structures  by  households  with  incomes  below  $5*000 
provides  strong  evidence  of  heavy  demand  for  the  older  and  least 
expensive  units  available.12 

Thus,  the  condition  of  the  regions  stock  of  older,  cheaper 
housing  will  tend  to  suffer  further  declines  in  quality  in  future 
years  because  of  the  shortage  of  such  older  units.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  price  of  these  units  and  the  cost  of  newly  built,  non- 
directly  subsidized  housing  is  very  great.  Therefore,  if  we 
attack  this  shortage  merely  by  building  more  units  in  the  newer 
neighborhoods,  the  resulting  "trickle  down"  in  supply  will  not 
compete  with  the  older,  cheaper  stock  for  many  years  to  come. 

Even  if  we  could  build  enough  new  non-directly  subsidized 
housing  to  quickly  affect  the  stock  of  older  housing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  present  price  range,  the  manner  in  which  this  would 
have  to  happen  might  not  be  universally  acceptable.  Housing  does 
not  "filter  down"  in  price  or  quality  on  a random  house -by -house 
basis;  instead,  the  housing  product  shifts  price  and  nualltv  on  a 
neiphborhood-by-neTghbhrhood  basis.  Thus,  any  attempt  to  provide 
Improved  housing  for  the  poor  by  a massive  injection  of  housing 
for  the  more  well-to-do  would  have  to  work  by  dramatically 
accelerating  the  process  of  neighborhood  change.  This  is  not 
what  the  MVRPC  plan  seeks  to  do.  It  wants  to  support  neighbor- 
hoods that  presently  provide  desirable  housing  environments  - 
not  hurry  their  transfer  to  a new  set  of  occupants. 

The  plan  encourages  the  rehabilitation  of  units  in  existing 
neighborhoods,  but  recognizes  that  such  encouragement  can  be  most 
effective  if  market  pressures  for  higher  quality  operate  con- 
currently with  government  incentives.  Its  call  for'-directly 
subsidized  units  is  an  attempt  to  create  such  pressures,  while 
it  simultaneously  supplies  the  need  of  those  currently  unable  to 
afford  decent  housing. 
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C,  WHY  BUILD  IN  THE  SUBURBS? 

Efforts  to  ameliorate  undesirable  conditions  and  to  prevent 
further  degeneration  of  our  housing  stock  cannot  succeed  if  they 
continue  to  be  limited  to  the  older  neighborhoods  of  our  cities 
and  tov/ns.  First,  these  neighborhoods  have  relatively  little 
open  land  and  thus  the  construction  of  new  housing  frequently 
requires  the  demolition  of  the  older.  Such  demolition  and  re- 
building is  not  only  expensive,  but  also  works  to  inhibit  the 
raising  of  vacancy  rates  in  the  older  neighborhoods  where  the 
lower  income  families  now  live.  This  in  turn  holds  back  the 
market  forces  needed  to  encourage  the  private  maintenance  and 
rehabilitation  of  older  buildings.  In  other  words,  it  precludes 
the  double-barreled  effect  attainable  by  leaving  the  older  units 
to  compete  with  new  ones. 

In  addition  to  avoiding  these  constraints  of  land  and  building, 
the  use  of  suburban  lands  permits  a scaling  down  of  neighborhood 
size  and  the  removal  of  socially  and  psychologically  healthy 
families  from  undesirable  influences.  Most  of  the  central  city 
sites  that  have  attracted  subsidized  building  in  the  past  have 
been  near  or  within  blighted  areas.  The  new  buildings  can  seldom 
alter  the  environmental  effect  created  by  the  larger  area.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  build  housing  in  such  areas  without  crowding 
inhabitants  who  are  able  to  adjust  to  the  economic  and  social 
requirements  of  our  society  close  to  those  who  cannot. 

Still  another  reason  to  build  such  hous5.ng  in  the  suburbs  is 
that,  to  an  ever  increasing  extent,  that  is  where  the  jobs  are. 
Industrial  and  other  employment  opportunities  have  been  moving  to 
the  suburbs  with  increasing  speed  since  the  mid-1950s.  This  is 
certainly  true  in  the  greater  Dayton  area.  If  the  lower  income 
households  that  used  to  find  jobs  in  the  central  city  are  not 
allowed  to  move  as  their  job  opportunities  do,  the  result  can 
only  be  to  encourage  what  H,  P,  Miller  defines  as  poverty: 

"Pnvprtv  In  Its  truest:  sense  is  more  than  mere  want;  it  is  w_ant 
mixed  with  a lack  of  hope,  — 

Finally,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  a failure  to 
provide  housing  opportunities  for  the  lower  income,  primarily 
black  households  currently  confined  to  the  urban  centers  will 
eventually  result  in  a nation  of  low-income  center  cities  and 
Separate  suburban  communities  inhabited  by  higher  income,  primarily 
white  households.  Thus,  our  urban  centers  will  no  longer  serve 
their  historic  function  as  a catalyst  to  social  interaction. 

America  will  be  the  poorer  for  this  loss.  Along  with  this  very 
important  societal  loss  will  be  the  misuse  of  valuable  land  re- 
sources.  Many  suburban  communities,  in  their  attempts  to  keep  out 
• the  less  affluent,  will  continue  to  institute  large  lot  zoning, 
thus  using  up  land  which  Bhould  be  kept  for  future  generations. 
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Although  we  began  this  study  forewarned  by  John  F.  Kennedy rs 
words,  >l.Tn Fit,  because  there *s  a problem  doesn^  mean  there's  a. 
Rpl  utitpr^ . 1 we  also  knew  mat  we  aare  not  ran  t;o  ixna  peneiicial 
ways  to  provide  greater  suburban  housing  opportunities  to  the 
low  and  moderate  income  households. 
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II.  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  HOUSEHOLD 
ATTITUDES  AND  PREFERENCES 

"Glad  Someone  Started  Asking  Instead  of  Telling"1 


A.  WHY  SURVEY  THOSE  TOO  POOR  TO  AFFORD  NEW  HOUSING? 

To  many,  hopefully,  the  answer  is  obvious.  These  are  the 
people  who  will  live  in  the  new  suburban  housing  whose  construe- 
tlon  Is  to  be  encouraged  by  governmentally  supported  programs 
and  policies.  It  is  absurd  to  plan  housing  for  any  group  without 
considering  the  needs  and  preferences  of  the  group.  No  private 
builder  or  developer  operating  in  a competitive  market  could  so 
neglect  his  consumers:  his  failure  to  perceive  the  preferences 

of  potential  buyers  would  cause  them  to  take  their  housing 
dollars  elsewhere.  However,  there  is  usually  no  such  constraint 
upon  subsidized  housing  produced  for  low  and  moderate  income 
households.  At  least  historically,  the  production  of  directly 
subsidized  housing  has  been  far  too  small  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  those  who  were  eligible  for  it.  Therefore,  there  was  no  com- 
petition and  those  too  poor  to  buy  non-directly  subsidized 
housing  were  forced  to  take  whatever  was  produced  for  them, 
wherever  it  was  located. 

So,  directly  subsidized  housing  for  the  poor  and  for  moder- 
ate income  households  has  been  used  whether  or  not  the  housing 
fit  the  physical  needs,  tastes,  and  life  style  preferences  of 
the  users.  Frequently,  such  programs  have  benefited  neither  the 
occupants  nor  society  as  a whole.  Since  the  government  first 
began  to  build  directly  subsidized  public  housing  projects,  the 
cry  has  frequently  been  heard;  "Things  didn’t  work  out  the  way 
we  planned.  These  past  "errors"  are  then  studied  by  the  devel- 
opers of  new  programs  to  avoid  their  repetition.  But  such 
studies  do  not  provide  sufficient  information  for  the  formulation 
of  effective  new  programs.  They  cannot  properly  evaluate  the 
full  range  of  possibilities  in  the  light  of  user  requirements. 

To  get  such  information  one  must  study  the  housing  preferences 
and  attitudes  of  those  who  will  be  served  by  the  programs.  That 
is  what  the  Miami  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  and  the 
Dayton  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority  have  asked  us  to  do.  They 
want  to  know  how  the  people  they  are  planning  for  want  to  live, 
as  they  evaluate  and  conceptualize  programs  to  serve  these  people. 


B.  THE  SAMPLE 

Face-to-face  interviews  were  held  with  21^  respondents 
drawn  from  a sample  of  low  and  moderate  income  households  in 
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Dayton,  Ohio,  We  did  not  attempt  to  include  in  our  sample  a 
proportionate  number  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  poor  and 
moderate  income  households  in  the  region.  We  were  not  polling 
people  as  to  how  they  would  vote  on  different  housing  issues. 
Instead,  we  worked  with  the  staff  of  the  MVRPC  to  develop  a 
sample  representing  the  major  groups  now  living  in  the  central 
city  who  would  be  expected  to  use  the  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  that  the  plan  contemplates  for  the  suburbs. 

The  low  income  individuals  to  be  sampled  were*  to  be  selected 
from  households  that  earned  less  than  $5,000  per  year  - half  from 
black  households  and  half  from  white.  The  moderate  income  indi- 
viduals were  to  be  drawn  from  households  whose  income  ranged  from 
$5,000-10,000  per  year  - again  with  a 50-50  racial  mix. 


The  sample  for  households  earning  less  than  $5*000  a year 
was  to  be  drawn  at  random  from  the  DMHAfs  waiting  list.  However, 
the  list  turned  out  to  be  an  imperfect  source  of  a low  income 
sample,  for  two  reasons:  First,  while  the  list  worked  well  for 

locating  poor  families  in  black  neighborhoods,  many  of  the 
addresses  given  in  white  neighborhoods  were  for  vacant  houses 
or  demolished  buildings.  Therefore,  to  augment  the  sample,  the 
MVRPC  randomly  selected  addresses  in  low  income  white  neighbor- 
hoods. Secondly,  some  of  the  respondents  whose  names  were  taken 
from  the  DMHA  list  reported  in  the  interview  that  their  annual 
household  incomes  exceeded  $10,000.  ThiB  does  not  mean  that 
they  lied  to  get  on  the  list,  since  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
either  husband  or  wife,  or  both,  were  unemployed  when  they  were 
listed  but  subsequently  found  jobs. 


The  sample  of  households  in  the  $5*000-10,000  yearly  income 
category  was  drawn  by  using  the  Deed  Records  Manuals  to  find 
Dayton  streets  where  people  within  this  category  could  be  expected 
to  live#  All  house  numbers  on  the  selected  sheets  were  then 
listed  from  the  city  directory  and  a random  sample  taken  from 
the  list. 


The  obtained  sample  of  central  city  residents  contained  5^ 
white  and  46jg  black  households.  Forty  percent  of  the  individuals 
we  actually  interviewed  reported  their  household  incomes  to  be 
less  than  $5*200  per  year;  34#  had  incomes  between  $5,200  and 
$10,400;  and  19#  had  incomes  exceeding  $10,400.  The  black  and 
white  households  included  in  the  sample  did  not  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  each  other  in  regard  to  income.  However,  the  two 
racial  groups  did  differ  in  terms  of  age,  as  indicated  by 
Table  1. 
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TABLE  1 


AGE  OF  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 
(percent) 


White 


Black 


Under  30 
31  - 45 
46  - 60 
Over  6l 


26# 

29 

22 

27 


26# 

37 

25 

12 


Sixty-seven  percent  of  all  the  households  in  the  sample  con- 
tained more  than  one  wage  earner.  Sixty-one  percent  of  those 
workers  had  Jobs  within  five  miles  of  their  present  residence  and 
27#  of  the  workers  traveled  between  five  and  twenty-five  miles  to 
their  Jobs.  We  were  unable  to  get  exact  information  about  the 
distance  to  work  of  11#  of  the  breadwinners  whose  households  were 
surveyed.  The  majority  of  employed  drove  to  work  (75#»  including 
7#  who  ride  with  someone  else);  16#  indicated  they  generally  rode 
the  bus;  while  only  5#  walked  to  work. 

While  most  people  use  a car  for  work  travel  the  bus  is  used 
more  frequently  (44#)  than  the  automobile  (29#)  by  those  house- 
holds seeking  social  services  outside  the  home.  Another  22# 
walk  to  obtain  such  services.  The  Welfare  Department,  the  medical 
clinic,  and  the  Dayton  Boys  Club  are  routine  destinations  of  7# 
of  the  sample.  Many  more  of  these  households  are  welfare  recip- 
ients, but  most  of  these  transactions  are  handled  by  mail 


C.  TYPE  OP  INFORMATION  SOUGHT 

A copy  of  the  interview  questionnaire  is  included  in 
Appendix  A . Each  respondent  was  encouraged  to  make  comments 
in  addition  to  answering  the  questions.  Immediately  before  and 
again  after  the  administration  of  the  questionnaire,  the  respon- 
dents were  told  that  the  interview  was  in  no  way  a promise  of 
new  housing.  The  carefully  trained  and  periodically  debriefed 
interviewers  explained  that  the  information  they  received  would 
be  used  in  planning  for  people  like  the  respondents;  thus,  it 
was  important  for  the  respondents  to  fully  and  accurately  reveal 
their  own  attitudes  and  preferences. 

The  interviewers  a3ked  respondents  to  make.  choices  regarding 
the  following  tjj>es  of  options: 
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1.  A series  of  eight  pictures  showing  different  single- 
and  multi -family  buildings  that  could  be  produced 
within  the  cost  limitations  of  existing  programs 
designed  to  provide  low  and  moderate  income  housing. 

2.  A central  city  location  or  a suburban  location. 

3.  Economically  heterogeneous  or  homogeneous  neighbors 
with  shared  or  unshared  community . facilities. 

4.  Interracial  living  or  non-integrated  neighborhoods. 


D.  REACTIONS  TO  ALTERNATIVE  HOUSING  STRUCTURES 

As  Indicated  above,  each  respondent  was  shown  a series  of 
eight  photographs.  The  first  four  illustrated  a variety  of  multi- 
family  structures  Including  a high  rise  and  a townhouse.  The  last 
four  showed  single-family  homes  varying  In  design  from  modern  to 
traditional.  Each  is  an  existing  structure  In  the  Miami  Valley 
Region,  serving  either  low  or  moderate  Income  households.  The 
responses  to  the  eight  pictures  are  presented  In  Table  2 . The 
four  apartment  units  are  shown  in  Figure  1,  and  the  four  single- 
family  home 3 in  Figure  2. 


TABLE.  2 


LOW/MODERATE  INCOME  RESPONDENT  REACTIONS 
’TO  HOUSING  STRUCTURES 
(percent) 


Single -family 

Picture  No, 

5 

6 


l 


No  choice 

Total 

Multi-family 
Picture  No  * 

1 

2 


No  choice 

Total 

♦Totals  do  not  equal  100#  due  to  rounding. 


Most 

" 2nd  Most 

Least 

Liked 

Liked 

Liked 

13# 

20jg 

15* 

32 

38 

3 

1 

75 

42 

35 

5 

2 

3 

3 

99#* 

99fi* 

995*:* 

41 

25 

6 

17 

3 

3! 

11 

76 

36 

24 

4 

3 

5 . 

3 

100# 

ioo£ 

100# 

11  ; 


Structure  1 


Structure  3 
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FIGURE  1 

APARTMENT  DWELLINGS 
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Structure  2 


Structure  4 
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FIGURE  2 

SINGLE-FAMILY  RESIDENCES 


\ 

\ 


Structure  5 


Structure  7 
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Structure  6 
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Almost  all  the  interviewees  indicated  that,  if  given  the 
choice,  fchPY  Vfmiiri  m-pfpr*  a Mngi P-fami  i y riwoinng-  to  an  apart- 
ment. This  strong  yearning" "to  live  in  their  own  home  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  desire  for  more  personal  freedom  than  they  felt 
was  possible  in  the  average  apartment  unit. 

Single-family  dwellings  Nos.  8 and  6 are  the  most  preferred 
houses.  Structure  8 is  a one-story  brick  house  with  a modified 
ranch  style  appearance,  complete  with  white  trim,  shutters,  and 
mullioned  windows  which  give  it  a strongly  traditional  flavor. 

It  is  probably  most  representative  of  the  style  preference  of 
Dayton's  suburban  residents.  , 

Structure  6 is  a frame  and  brick  veneer  home,  one  story  in 
height,  and  is  typical  of  much  of  the  Dayton  area's  suburban 
development.  Common  characteristics  are  the  L-shaped  plan,  the 
large  aluminum  windows  and  the  wrought-iron  porch  trim. 

Reactions  to  Picture  7,  the  only  modern  alternative,  were 
almost  uniformly  negative.  Part  of  this  negativism  may  be 
attributed  to  the  picture  itself  which  unfortunately  does  not 
show  the  entire  house. d Structure  7 is  a two-story,  single- 
family  home,  marked  by  bold  massing,  sweeping  roof  lines,  and 
dark-colored  vertical  wood  siding.  The  lack  of  windows  was  per- 
ceived as  particularly  threatening  - In  fact,  a female  inter- 
viewee said  that  the  house  "looked  dangerous"  since  people  could 
attack  you  at  the  front  door"  with  the  occupants  unable  to  see 
them.  Another  commented  that  the  house  "Just  didn't  make  sense 
without  windows. 1 There  were  numerous  statements  concerning 
the  dwelling's  "barnlike"  appearance.  Still  others  found  it 
boxlike,  closed  In, " and  dark-looking.  " Pew  low/moderate 
income  households  approved  of  its  modernness. 

Multi-family  No.  2 and  single-family  No.  5 did  not  elicit 
as  many  responses,  either  positive  or  negative.  These  structures 
registered  as  more  ordinary  and  were  for  the  most  part  ignored. 
Structure  5 is  a one-story  home  of  wood  and  brick  construction 
and  of  contemporary  design.  The  color  and  materials  used  in  it 
make  it  an  acceptable,  if  unexciting,  version  of  a ranch  style 
home.  Structure  2 is  a townhouse  building  of  brick  and  frame 
construction,  and  more  modern  in  design  than  Structure  1.  The 
use  of  a mansard  roof  punctuated  by  the  clean  vertical  lines  of 
the  windows  Is  characteristic  of  this  recently  popular  townhouse 
style.  Functionally,  It  is  probably  similar  to  Structure  1,  but 
its  visual  effect  is  quite  different. 

Pictures  1 and  4 were  selected  most  frequently  as  the  pre- 
ferred multi-family  buildings.  Structure  1 is  of  townhouse  or 
row  house  design;  each  unit  is  two  stories  high,  with  a separate 
entrance.  To  maximize  the  feeling  of  individual  dwellings,  the 
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facade  treatments  vary  in  color,  type  of  materials,  porch  over- 
hangs, and  fenestration.  This  structure  is  most  frequently  pre- 
ferred by  respondents  in  the  low  and  moderate  income  sample. 

They  saw  it  as  "clean,  " "uncluttered, 11  "homey, 11  "more  separated,  " 

"a  place  for  common  people,"  and  "fitting  in  their  neighborhood". 

Picture  4 was  the  second  most  frequent  selection  from  among 
the  multi-family  options.  It  is  a garden  apartment  building, 
with  the  appearance  of  a townhouse.  It  is  an  older  building  that 
has  been  skillfully  and  attractively  remodeled  and  still  blends 
with  its  neighborhood.  The  modified  mansard  roof,  arches,  and 
brick  combine  to  make  it  appealing  and  comfortable  looking.  The 
people  we  interviewed  said  they  liked  the  "brick"  facade  and  that 
this  structure  gave  them  a "warm  feeling";  some  liked  it  because 
it  "looked  exclusive.  " 

Structure  3 is  the  only  example  of  a high-rise  building  used 
in  the  survey.  It  is  11  stories  high,  of  buff  brick,  and  has 
strong  vertical  accents  that  are  especially  apparent  when  it  is 
lighted  at  night.  The  design  is  enhanced  by  the  use  of  arches 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  building;  these  have  almost  become 
its  trademark. 3 Because  this  is  the  only  high-rise  building  in 
this  part  of  Dayton,  it  contrasts  conspiciously  with  its  sur- 
roundings in  spite  of  its  overall  attractiveness  and  its  setting 
overlooking  a small,  tree-fringed  lake.  Few.  other  apart- 
ment buildings  in  the  Dayton  area  boast  the  same  amenities;  it 
has  won  awards  for  its  quality  as  a senior  citizens'  housing 
development.  Nevertheless,  the  sample  was  almost  uniformly 
opposed  to  this  structure.  All  of  their  comments  centered  on 
the  density  implied  by  such  a building.  One  respondent  said 
that  she  "doesn't  like  high  places  because  there's  no  air  there.  ' 
Quite  a few  indicated  they  "did  not  want  so  many  people  over  them  . 
Several  complained  that  "it's  hard  to  get  acquainted  in  such  a 
structure."  Many  of  the  negative  feelings  were  expressed  in 
comparisons  with  hotels  and  office  buildings. 


E.  REACTIONS  TO  CHOICE  BETWEEN  NEW  HOME 
AT  PRESENT  LOCATION  OR  IN  THE  SUBURBS 

Each  interviewee  in  the  sample  of  low  and  moderate  income 
households  was  asked  the  following  question: 

"If  you  had  the  following  two  choices,  which  would  you  pick? 
Why? 

A new  home  in  this  immediate  area? 
or 

A new  home  outside  the  city  somewhere  in  the  suburbs?" 
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Of  the  total  sample,  51#  preferred-a  new  home  In  their  own 
neighborhood  - and  44#  a ridw  hom#^ Ln  the  suburbs;  5# were  " 

indifferent  as  to  location  as  long  as  they  received  a new  home. 

White  respondents  were  far  more  receptive  to  living  in  the. 

suburbs  than 'w.erelb lack  .householda^-Mho  tendexL^o'. prefer  their 
present  central_oity  neighborhoods  (see  Table  3 )• 


TABLE  3 

PREFERENCES  FOR  NEW  HOUSE  LOCATION 
(percent) 


White 

Black 

Households 

Households 

Prefer  Own  Neighborhood 

43# 

61# 

Prefer  Suburb 

53 

• 34 

Indifferent  to  Location  “ 

4 

5 

Total 

100# 

100# 

For  those  households  preferring  to  remain  where  they  are, 
the  black  households  appeared  to  be  most  concerned  with  main- 
taining their 1 present  neighbors . while  more  white  households 
Indicated  satisfaction  and  fondness  for  their  present^  home. 

Generally  speaking,  the  white  households  in  the  sample^ 
showed  a stronger  desire  to  live  away  from  the  c ehtr& T~cTt y ~ t h an 
drCPthe nblack’  who  "seem  to  b e more  adapt  edjfco^an  ^urban  jway  offTife , 
This  generalisation  can  "be  drawn  from  the  following  typical  com- 
ments: A black  female  respondent,  "The  reason  I don't  prefer  the 

suburbs  is  because  things  are  closer  here  - the  schools  and  the 
things  children  go  to.  Transportation  is  easier."  Another, 
"Suburban  location  too  far  out  for  working  parents  - would  knock 
them  out  of  good  privileges  - counties  doesn't  provide  parks 
with  supervisors  - they  would  feel  inferior  and  they  couldn't 
keep  yards  like  ones  there."  A third  "didn't  know  what  it's  like 
to  live  in  the  suburbs.  Always  lived  here  - never  wanted  to  move, 
enjoy  neighborhood." 

That  a large  percentage  of  black  households  prefer  their 
present  location  cannot  be  interpreted  solely  as  a fear  of  the 
unfamiliar,  though  this  certainly  plays  a part  for  all  groups. 

For  the  black  community,  their  neighbors  not  only  provide  them 
primary  means  of  socializing  but  also  a sense  of  security  through 
mutual  aid.  A neighbor  can  be  counted  on  to  lend  a cup  of  sugar, 
a dollar  till  payday,  or  babysitting  services  in  the  expectations 
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such  favors  will  be  returned.  For  many  poor  blacks,  this  is 
their  primary  source  of  capital. 

Just  as  there  is  more  than  one  reason  why  persons  prefer  to 
remain  where  they  are,  there  is  also  a variety  of  reasons  - both 
realistic  and  unrealistic  - why  particular  households  chose  a 
suburban  location.  Some  seek  the  nirvana  of  complete  privacy, 
not  realizing  the  proximity  to  neighbors  common  in  most  suburban 
areas.  One  young  man  said,  "I  feel  like  houses  in  general  are 
too  close  together.  Neighbors  often  object  to  dogs  and  my  car- 
business.  11  This  respondents  front  yard  contains  several  old 
automobiles  and  automobile  parts  which  he  uses  to  make  repairs, 
furnishing  him  with  an  Important  source  of  added  revenue.  He 
also  commented,  "Most  people  around  here  are  in  different  age 
brackets  which  also  makes  it  difficult.11 

Several  respondents  preferring  a suburban  location  equated 
the  suburban  option  with  ruralness.  These  households  indicated 
their  desire  to  "raise  chickens'*  and  do  a little  farming,  par- 
ticularly for  home-consumed  products.  Some  of  these  households 
were  from  Appalachia  and  missed  the  farmland  and  privacy  they  had 
previously  enjoyed. 

Other  attributes  associated  with  the  suburbs  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  low  and  moderate  income  households  are  the  trees,  the 
cleaner  air,  cooler  climate,  larger  yards,  and  overall  beauty. 
Still  others  conceive  it  as  an  area  of  quiet  and  increased  safety 
A few  perceive  the  suburbs  as  providing  an  avenue  of  upward 
mobility  for  themselves  and  their  children.  However,  many  are 
frightened  that  the  niceties  will  cost  them  too  much  in  terms 
of  maintenance,  and  afraid  also  of  the  problems  of  "keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses." 

These  general  findings  suggest  why  those  low  and  moderate 
income  individuals  feel  as  they  do,  but  they  most  definitely 
should  not  be  read  to  suggest  that  these  households  are  uniform 
in  their  preferences  and  attitudes.  However,  we  found  somewhat 
greater  uniformity  of  attitudes  when  the  responses  were  grouped 
and  analyzed  according  to  the  various  subgroups  in  the  total 
sample.  This  suggests  that  the  low  ard  moderate  income  residents 
who  share  demographic  characteristics  also  tend  to  have  similar 
attitudes. 

The  low  and  moderate  income  sample  was  statistically  grouped 
into  eight  categories.  The  categories  and  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  sample  respondents  falling  into  each  are  listed  in 
Table  4. 
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TABLE  4 

SAMPLE  SUBGROUPS 


Low/Moderate  Income  Households 

No. 

i 

" 

Low  Income  White -No  Husband 

15 

7 

Low  Income  White -Husband 

38. 

18 

Low  Income  Black-No  Husband 

15 

7 

Low  Income  Black-Husband 

19 

9 

Moderate  Income  White -No  Husband 

3 

1 

Moderate  Income  White -Husband 

60 

28 

Moderate  Income  Black-No  Husband 

6 

3 

Moderate  Income  Black-Husband 

58 

27 

Total 

.614 

10C# 

All  subsequent  tables  which  summarize  the  attitudes  of  the 
low  and  moderate  income  households  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  each  subgroup  makes  up  100#  of  the  sample.  In  other  words, 
the  statistical  program  separately  calculates  the  responses  of 
each  of  the  subgroups. 

An  analysis  of  the  responses  of  eight  subgroups  from  within 
the  low  and  moderate  income  sample,  excluding  the  four  elderly 
and  physically  handicapped  groups,  shows  that  the  majority  of 
the  following  three  groups  prefer  new  dwelling  units  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  to  new  units  in  the  suburbs:  ■ • 

Low,  Income  Black  with  Husband 
Moderate  Income  Black  with  Husband 
Low  Income  White  with  Husband 


The  moderate  income  black  group  with  no  husbands  was  equally 
divided  on  the  choice  of  new  housing  in  their  present  location 
versus  living  in  the  suburbs.  A majority  of  the.  other  households 
with  no  husband  said  they  would  prefer  a new  house  in  the  suburbs. 
However,  while  almost  all  of  the  white  low  income  respondents 
with  no  husband,  and  a substantial  proportion  of  the  moderate 
income  white  husbandless  respondents  preferred  the  suburbs,  only 
a slight  majority  of  the  low  income  blacks  with  no  husbands  shared 
tills  preference.  The  preference  for  the  suburbs  shown  by  three 
out  of  the  four  husbandless  groups  may  reflect  their  desire  to 
live  in  an  environment  that  is  less  hostile  to  such  households, 
and  their  belief  that  the  suburbs  they  have  not  seen  would  offer 
them  such  respite. 

Of  households  with  husband,  the  only  subgroup  with  a majority 
prefi  /ring  the  suburbs  is  that  with  moderate  income  - and  the 
majority  is  slight. 
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F.  REACTION  TO  THE  CHOICE  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  ECONOMIC  INTEGRATION 
AND  THE  USE  OF  SHARED  OR  SEGREGATED  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 


The  interviewers  posed  the  following  options  to  each 
respondent  in  the  same  of  low  and  moderate  income  central  Dayton 
residents  - to  be  answered  regardless  of  the  interviewee's  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  such  locations  for  new  housing: 

Option  A - Living  in  new  low  and  moderate  housing  units 
which  are  not  clustered,  but  scattered  among  the  existing 
suburban  residential  neighborhoods.  In  this  situation 
moBt  of  your  neighbors  would  have  higher  incomes. 

Option  B - Living  in  a separate  neighborhood  made  up 
of  new  housing  units  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families.  The  immediate  neighborhood  would  be  composed 
of  families  with  roughly  the  same  incomes.  However, 
the  neighborhood  residents  would  use  the  same  community 
facilities,  including  schools,  used  by  all  other 
neighborhoods  in  the  city  or  township. 

Option  C - Living  in  a separate  neighborhood  made  up 
of  new  housing  units  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families.  The  immediate  neighborhood  would  be  composed 
of  families  with  roughly  the  same  incomes,  and  the 
neighborhood  residents  would  have  their  own  community 
facilities,  including  schools. 
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The  -esponse  to  the  options  posed  in  this  question 
demonstrj  .*  that  if  housing  opportunity  is  to  be  provided  to  the 
region's  low  and  moderate  income  households  then  these  households 
must  be  given  alternate  locational  and  neighborhood  choices.  We 
analyzed  the  preferences  of  the  total  sample  and  also  looked  at 
the  responses  of  various  low/moderate  income  sub-categories. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  all  low  and  moderate  income  respondents 
indicated  a preference  for  living  in  a separate  neighborhood  with 
families  of  roughly  the  same  income  groups  but  sharing  in  the 
institutions  and  community  facilities  of  adjoining  higher  income 
neighborhoods.  Sixty-four  percent  of  all  black  households  and 
4o#  of  all  white  households  in  the  sample  gave  this  response. 

We  also  tabulated  responses  to  these  options  based  on  the 
responses  given  to  the  previously  discussed  choice  of  locations 
for  a new  home  in  suburbia  or  near  their  present  location. 

Table  5 presents  the  results.  They  do  not  differ  dramatically 
from  the  results  of  the  total  sample.  However,  more  of  those 
households  favoring  a new  home  in  the  immediate  area  preferred  a 
separate  neighborhood  with  shared  institutions  than  did  those 
who  chose  a suburban  home,  while  one-fifth  of  the  latter  chose 
a completely  socially-separated  suburban  living  environment. 


TABLE  5 


BREAKDOWN  OF  RESPONSES  TO  ECONOMIC  INTEGRATION  AND  SHARING 
OF  FACILITIES  AS  PER  RESPONSES  TO  LOCATIONAL  PREFERENCES 

(percent) 


Option  B 


Preferred 

Option  A 

Separate 

Neighbor- 

New Home 

Scatter- 

hood,  Shared 

Location  in 

ation 

Institutions 

Immediate 

Area 

24 

60 

Suburbs 

27 

51 

Option  C 
Separate 
Neighborhood 

No 

with  Own 

Prefer- 

Institutions 

ence 

Total 

7 

9 

100# 

20 

2 

100# 

] 
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Most  of  the  respondents  in  each  lov;  and  moderate  income 
household  subgroup  that  we  analyzed  separately  did  prefer  the 
separate  neighborhood  with  shared  institutions.  However,  as 
shown  in  Table  6,  there  were  significant  differences  in  the 
cluster  of  preferences  between  the  various  types  of  low  and 
moderate  income  households. 


TABLE  6 


CHOICE  OF  LIVING  IN  ECONOMICALLY  INTEGRATED  OR  SEGREGATED 
NEIGHBORHOODS  USING  SHARED  OR  SEPARATE  COMMUNITY  INSTITUTIONS 

(percent) 


Subgroup  of  Low 
and  Moderate 
Income  Interviewees 

Prefer 
'Option  A 
Scatter- 
atlon 

Prefer 
Option  B 
Separate 
Neighborhood 
Shared  Inst. 

Prefer 
Option  C 
Separate 
Neighborhood 
Own  Inst. 

Total  i 

Low  Income  White- 
No  Husband 

29 

50 

21 

100$  ; 

Low  Income  White- 
Husband 

24 

61 

15 

100$  | 

Low  Income  Black- 
No  Husband 

21 

64 

15 

100$  j 

Low  Income  Black- 
Husband 

, 21 

? 74 

5 

100$ 

Moderate  Income 
White -No  Husband 

33 

67 

0 

100$ 

Moderate  Income 
White-Husband 

36 

48 

16 

100$ 

Moderate  Income 
Black -No  Husband 

. 0 

67 

33 

100$ 

Moderate'  Income 
Black-Husband 

26 

63 

11 

100$ 

Total  Sample 

26 

56 

13 

95$  * I 

*5$  of  the  total  sample  were 

indifferent  as 

to  location. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  those  who  responded  and  were  black  with 
moderate  incomes  and  living  in  households  with  husbands  preferred 
economically  homogeneous  neighborhoods  with  shared  institutions. 
This  was  also  the  preference  of  67$  of  both  the  moderate  income 
blacks  and  whites  with  no  husbands,  and  74$  of  the  low  income 
blacks  with  husbands;  with  only  one  subgroup  - moderate  income 
whites  with  husband  - was  there  less  than  a majority  of  respon- 
dents preferring  this  option.  On  an  income  basis,  it  appears  that 
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respondents  from  households  earning  between  $3»^C0  and  $7j800  per 
year  were  most  likely  to  select  this  option. 

In  contrast,  the  option  of  living  with  higher  Income  house- 
holds was  most  likely  to  appeal  to  those  sampled  households  with 
Incomes  exceeding  $7,800  per  year.  When  we  consider  those  who 
would  not  answer  or  were  Indifferent  to  this  option  as  a separate 
group,  26$  of  the  respondents  preferred  to  live  In  scattered  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  units  located  in  higher  Income  neigh- 
borhoods. Slightly  more  whites  (28$)  than  blacks  (22$)  selected 
this  option.  The  fact  that  those  who  preferred  this  option  were 
most  likely  to  be  drawn  from  the  upper  end  of  the  moderate  Income 
spectrum  suggested  that  those  who  most  wanted  to  live  with  higher 
Income  households  also  were  the  most  likely  to  be  upwardly  mobile. 

An  elderly  white  woman  who  selected  this  option  said  It  was 
"a  great  Idea  for  people  who  want  to  get  out  - better  when  older  - 
area  here  driving  me  crazy,  cars  noise  and  children. " A middle- 
aged  black  proponent  said,  "I'm  for  It,  there  are  a lot  of  black 
people  who  need  them  and  It's  hard  for  them  to  find  nice  houses 
for  a low  price."  Many  of  those  respondents  rejecting  Option  A 
agreed  with  the  woman  who  was  concerned  that  she  couldn't  com- 
pete with  them  - couldn't  afford  to  keep  up  property. 

The  smallest  percent  (13$)  preferred  to  live  In  neighborhoods 
with  persons  of  roughly  equivalent  Incomes  and  to  maintain  their 
own  Institutions  and  facilities  Including  schools;  14$  of  the 
white  and  11$  of  the  black  households  selected  this  option.  This 
alternative  tended  to  appeal  to  the  lowest  (less  than  $3,400  per 
year)  and  highest  (more  than  $8,000  per  year)  Income  households. 
Many  of  the  households  preferring  this  third  option  made  It  clear 
that  they  were  Interested  In  class,  not  racial  homogeneity.  One 
respondent  stated  that  It  "was  better  for  people  because  classes 
don't  necessarily  like  living  together.  Not  races  but^people  of 
different  standards."  Another  woman  put  It  this  way,  I think 
It  would  be  a good  Idea  toflnd  a new  section  to  build  a new 
community.  Prefer  to  see  It  Integrated,  racially,  which  would 
keep  balance  In  schools;  since  were  are  here  together  we  might 
as  well  learn  to  live  together.  • Do  not  prefer  Income  integration 
because  people  tend  to  try  to  keep  up  with  Joneses  when  they 
can't  afford  It. " 

Approximately  69$  of  the  low  and  moderate  Income  Dayton 
residents  we  Interviewed  selected  one  of  the  two  options  of  living 
in  a separate  neighborhood  made  up  of  new  housing  units  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families.  About  5$  did  not  select  one  of 
the  options  and  about  26$  wanted  to  live  with  higher  Income 
households.  Our  findings  suggest  that  the  majority  of  Dayton  s 
low  and  moderate  Income  residents  would  expect  economically  dis- 
similar neighbors  to  have  the  problems  that  Herbert  Gans  dis- 
covered  when  he  studied  Levittown:  "Income  similarity  is  valued 
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by  the  less  affluent,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  because  people 
who  must  watch  every  penny  cannot  long  be  comfortable  with  more 
affluent  neighbors,  particularly  when  children  come  home  demanding 
a toy  or  clothes  they  have  seen  next  door."4 

However,  while  the  majority  valued  neighborhood  income 
similarity,  and  a minority  sought  higher  income  neighbors,  all 
desired  high-quality  housing  and  community  facilities. 


G.  REACTION  TO  RACIAL  INTEGRATION 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  total  sample  stated  a preference 
to  live  in  a racially  integrated  environment.  Forty  percent  pre- 
ferred to  live  among  members  of  their  own  race  exclusively.  The 
remaining  3#  were  indifferent  on  the  question.  However,  black 
households  were  far  more  willing  to  live  with  those  of  other 
races  (8156)  than  were  white  households  (40^5). 

The  disparity  in  attitudes  toward  racial  integration  that 
is  exhibited  by  white  and  black,  low  and  moderate  income  Dayton 
residents  is  not  unexpected.  It  is  probably  true  that  white 
attitudes  are  changing  in  the  direction  of  accepting  racial 
integration,  while  some  young  blacks  are  becoming  more  inclined 
toward  racial  separatism.  But  the  attitudes  we  found  still  re- 
flect the  general  prevalence  of  racism  which  is  explained  by 
Joshua  A.  Fishman,  as  follows:  "On  the  whole,  however,  Negroes 

remain  much  more  positive  toward  themselves,  their  neighbors, 
and  the  entire  community  regardless  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
interracial  living.  After  all  is  said  and  done  an  interracial 
suburban  neighborhood  is  a step  up  for  most  Negroes.  Any  white 
who  is  appreciably  concerned  for  his  status  in  the  larger  white 
world  (of  family,  friends,  employees,  etc.,  who  do  not  live  in 
interracial  communities)  may  conclude  that  for  him  such  a com- 
munity is  a step  down."  5 

Table  7 presents  the  responses  of  the  statistically  rele- 
vant subgroups  In  the  sample.  As  expected  from  a consideration 
of  the  general  results,  a majority  of  all  the  black  subgroups 
prefer  integration  but  only  two  white  subgroups  contain  a 
majority  of  respondents  favoring  integration.  Both  of  these 
groups  are  white  households  without  husbands  who  may  think  that 
an  integrated  environment  would  be  a more  tolerant  one  for  them 
to  live  in. 
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TABLE  7 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  RACIAL  INTEGRATION 
(percent) 


Subgroups  of  Low 
and  Moderate 
Income  Interviewees 

Prefer 

Segre- 

gation 

Prei’er 

Inte- 

gration 

Total 

Low  Income  White - 
No  Husband 

33 

67 

100# 

Low  Income  White- 
Husband 

64  ~ 

& 

100# 

Low  Income  Black- 
No  Husband 

33 

V * 

67 

100# 

Low  Income  Black- 
Husband 

• 32 

68 

100# 

Moderate  Income 
White -No  Husband 

33 

67 

100# 

Moderate  Income 
White -Husband 

67- 

(m) 

, 100# 

Moderate  Income 
Black-No  Husband 

o • 

100 

100# 

Moderate  Income 
Black-Husband 

12 

88 

100# 

) 
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III,  THE  ATTITUDES  OF  SUBUREAN  RESIDENTS 
TO  HOUSING  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS 

"I  didn't  think  I was  prejudiced,  but  you  know  I think  I am. 
Isn't  that  terrible?"! 


A.  WHY  STUDY  THE  ATTITUDES  OF  THE  SUBURBANITES? 

The  answer  is:  Because  they  are  there  and  nobody.-wants  them 

to  .leave „ There  are  two"  aspects  to  this  answer.  First,  the  nega- 
tive aspect:  those  who  are  in  the  suburbs  frequently  have  the 

economic  and  political  power  to  prevent  construction  of  new 
houses  for  low  and  moderate  income  households.  Their  economic 
power  is  used  in  the  marketplace  to  bid  up  the  price  of  land. 

The  most  obvious  manifestation  of  their  political  power  is 
zoning.  As  Richard  F.  Babcock,  the  noted  legal  authority  on 
zoning,  said  in  his  book.  The  Zoning  Game,  "Zoning  has  provided 
the  device  for  protectingjthe  homogeneous  single -family  suburb 
from  the~cTtvJ~"2  The  suburban"  residents  also  have  more  subtle 
methods  at  their  disposal  for  resisting  or  not  providing  nscefe'sary 
cooperation  to  programs  that  would  subsidize  the  construction  of 
new  homes  for  low  and  moderate  income  families. 

Secondly,  the  suburban  residents  have  the  option  of  moving 
from  their  neighborhood  or  community  if  they  are  sufficiently 
disturbed  by  what  they  perceive  to  be  the  negative  impact  of 
housing  such  people.  Such  a motivation  spurred  many  of  them  or 
their  parents  to  move  to  the  suburbs  in  the  first  place.  Like 
most  American  cities,  turn -of -the -century  Dayton,  Ohio,  consisted 
of  many  small,  rather  dense,  homogeneous  neighborhoods  forced 
together  by  proximity  and  the  sharing  of  some  institutions,  and 
geographically  constrained  by  the  availability  of  public  transit 
and  the  location  of  workplaces.’  The  automobile,  the  highway, 
and  the  movement  of  work  places  from  the  central  city  have  per- 
mitted the  majority  of  those  who  could  afford  new  houses  to  leave 
that  city  and  move  to  the  suburbs. 

Certainly  the  physical  amenities  that  were  offered  by  the 
new  houses  built  on  the  more  rural  and  .initially  relatively 
Inexpensive  land  of  the  suburbs  did  attract  many  of  those  who 
could  afford  to  pay  the  developer's  price.  However,  some  of 
those  who  moved  were  also  partly  motivated  by  a desire  to  leave 
older  neighborhoods  that  were  beginning  to  provide  homes  for 
people  whose  socio-economic  and  racial  .characteristics  differed 
from  theirs.  As  the  older  residents  moved  out,  the  frequently 
discussed  pattern  of  "neighborhood  change"  began.  This  urban 
evolution  caused  'thfe  old  neighborhoods  Lu  become  homogeneous 
again,  and  the  community  we  call  the  central  city  wound  up  con- 
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taining  a less  affluent  group  of  residents  to  support  and  use  Its 
public  and  private  facilities  and  services.  On  a national  level, 
the  results  were  demonstrated  by  the  1970  census  < It  reported 
the  median  income  of  families  and  unrelated  individuals  living 
in  the  central  cities  o£-«e*«u?olitan  areas  with  more  than  one 
million  inhabitants  as  while ithe-jnedian  income  of  those 

living  outside  the  central  city  was  <$IO,531.y  The  Miami  Valley  . 
Region  offers  no  exception  to  this  national  situation. 


Therefore,  the  Miami  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  and 
the  Dayton  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority  want  to  be  extremely 
careful  that  they  do  not  select  and  implement  programs  that  de- 
liver new  housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  programs  and  also 
bring  this  classic  process  of  neighborhood  change  to  the  suburbs. 
They  cannot  attain  their  goal  unless  the  attitudes  of  the  subur- 
banites are  properly  discerned  and  considered  as  one  step  in  the 
selection  and  evaluation  of  alternative  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  programs. 


B.  INFORMATION  SOUGHT  FROM  THE  SUBURBAN  RESIDENTS 

The  suburban  resident  has  chosen  his  present  location  because 
it  offers  him  the  highest  housing  value  that  he  feels  he  wants  to 
pay  for.  This  housing  value  includes  more  than  physical  shelter, 
space,  and  comfort.  It  also  includes  a host  of  social,  environ- 
mental, and  public  services  that  are  attached  to  the  suburban 
location  he  has  chosen  to  live  in. 


In  our  research,  we  sought  to  understand  the  reasons  behind 
this  choice  of  a neighborhood  and  community.  We  asked  direct 
questions  about  the  kind  of  housing  patterns  the  suburbanites 
would  like  to  see  for  low  and  moderate  income  families.  Our  sur- 
vey also  emphasized  finding  out  how  the  suburbanite  felt  his 
neighborhood  would  be  affected  by  the  various  type  of  households 
and  houses  that  the  successful  implementation  of  the  programs  this 
study  is  to  evaluate  might  bring  to  the  neighborhood  or  community. 


The  survey  also  probed  for  the  reasons  behind  the  feelings  of 
the  suburbanite  - What  did  the  suburbanite  associate  with  the 
provision  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing  that  he  felt  would 
harm  his  neighborhood?  Finally,  we  posed  programs  that  contained 
facilitating  provisions  aimed  at  alleviating  these  objections, 
while  also  providing  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  Thus,  the 
suburbanite  was  asked  to  reevaluate  his  initial  objections,  given 
the  availability  of  a comprehensive  program  aimed  at  eliminating 
some  of  the  objections  frequently  raised  by  his  group. 


An  approximately  35-minute  interview  was  administered  to  288 
respondents  at  their  place  of  residence.  The  survey  coinciaed 
with  the  MVRPC's  release  of  Its  study,  A Housing  Plan  for  the 
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Miami  Valley  Region.  This  study  allocated  a percent  of  low/ 
moderate  Income  households  to  each  of  53  planning  units  or  sub- 
areas  of  the  region.^  This  report  attracted  a great  deal  of 
regionwide  publicity.  Many  respondents  referred  to  the  proposed 
housing  allocations  during  their  interview.  We  believe  that  this 
study  highlighted  the  possibility  that  some  low/moderate  income 
households  would  be  placed  in  their  community  and  that  this  know- 
ledge tended  to  promote  honest  reactions  to  the  prospect.  A copy 
of  the  questionnaire  used  to  guide  the  interviews  is  attached  (see 
Appendix  B, 


C.  THE  SAMPLE 

Despite  the  many  cliches  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a "typical  suburb. 11  There  are,  in  fact,  numerous  typical 
suburbs.  To  understand  the  make-up  of  a specific  suburb,  at  a 
minimum,  class  and  mobility  factors  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. For  example,  suburbs  may  be  classified  as  either  terminal 
or  nonterminal.  The  inhabitants  of  the  former  generally  view 
their  home  as  their  last  house,  while  residents  of  nonterminal 
suburbs  anticipate  moving  as  they  have  Job  promotions.  Either 
type  of  suburb  may  be  inhabited  by  primarily  upper  middle -class 
professional/administrative/managerial  households,  middle-class 
white  collar  families,  or  lower  middle-class  blue  collar  or 
working  class  families.  The  working  class  household,  however,  is 
most  often  found  in  a terminal  suburb  since  its  upward  mobility 
is  often  occupationally  constrained. 

Four  Miami  Valley  suburban  communities  were  chosen  for  the 
survey  because  each  appeared  to  be  a distinct  regional  prototype. 
The  first  developed  its  character  as  a small  city  surrounded  by 
farmland,  outside  the  main  metropolitan  county.  It  has  a number 
of  apartment  units  as  well  aB  single-family  homes,  it  has  the 
lowest  median  family  income  of  all  four  areas  as  well  as  the 
lowest  median  house  value.  This  community  has  a substantial 
black  population  and  is  also  the  location  of  a recently  completed 
federally  assisted  housing  project. 

Area  2,  though  within  the  county,  is  geographically  further 
from  the  center  city  than  the  other  two.  It  is  a fairly  pros- 
perous and  rapidly  growing  community,  virtually  all  white,  and 
desirous  of  maintaining  a suburban,  low-density  residential 
environment.  Its  population  consists  primarily  of  middle  and 
working  class  households. 

Area  3,  a growing  suburb  with  a number  of  apartment  complexes 
as  well  as  single -family  homes,  is  the  richest  of  the  surveyed 
communities.  It  is  an  all-white  area  with  the  highest  family 
income  and  house  value  of  the  four  areas,  as  well  as  the  highest 
percent  of  sound  housing  units.  A visual  inspection  of  the  houses 
and  yards  of  the  community  identifies  Area  3 as  an  upper  middle- 
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income  suburb.  Despite  resistance,  particularly  in  Area  2,  both 
Areas  2 and  3 are  attracting  an  increasing  number  of  multi-family 
residences. 


Area  4 is  a black  suburban  area.  It  is  virtually  all  single  - 
family  and  attracts  the  more  well-to-do  black  families  who  can 
afford  to  move  from  the  center  city.  It  is  directly  adjacent  to 
the  larger  city  but  still  provides  an  essentially  suburban  living 
environment.  A more  complete  description  of  sampling  methodology 
can  be  found  in  Appendix  0? 

The  original  sample  design  was  to  include  half  single,  half 
multi-family  households.  The  obtained  proportion  was  59$  single 
families  and  4l$  apartment  dwellers.  Apartment  households  were 
more  difficult  to  interview  because  they  generally  spend  less 
time  in  their  residences  - tending  not  to  be  in  the  child-rearing 
stage  of  life  - and  generally  were  less  motivated  to  participate. 
Thus,  interviews  were  conducted  on  the  weekends  and  until  8 p.m.j 
in  addition,  telephone  appointments  were  made  whenever  possible 
with  the  most  hard-to-reach  residents. 


More  significant  and  difficult  to  overcome  was  the  problem 
of  motivating  the  upper  income  (over  $25,000)  apartment  dwellers 
to  grant  interviews.  Many  of  these  residents  were  indifferent  to 
the  prospect  of  placing  low  income  households  in  the  suburbs. 

Like  the  private  home  dwellers  of  equivalent  income,  they  felt 
their  privacy  adequately  protected  by  the  building  and  management 
and,  in  the  main,  they  were  correct.  As  one  apartment  building 
manager  put  it  when  he  refused  permission  to  interview  his  tenants, 
"We  don't  even  let  the  &vrl  Scouts  in  to  hell  cookies."  Then,  too, 
these  residents  were  willing  to  move  if  the  management  ceased  to 
provide  a satisfactory  level  of  privacy  and  safety. 


The  initial  sample  design  specified  three  mr.jor  income 
categories:  $10,000-15,000,  $16, 000-24,000  and  $25>000  and  over. 

Households  below  $10,000  were  omitted  because  they  could  techni- 
cally be  defined  as  moderate  income  families  according  to  the 
categorization  used  to  select  our  low/moderate  Income  sample. 
House  value  or  apartment  rent  was  used  as  a substitute  for  house- 
hold income.  T1  ^ 

between  housing 

holds  had  incomes  ui  acdo  t--, ---  -- 

28$  between  $15,000-25,000  and  21$  above  $25,000;  12$  did  not 
answer  the  question. 


One-third  of  all  the  suburban  households  surveyed  contained 
two  or  more  adult  wage  earners.  Two-thirds  of  the  second  wage 
earners  worked  full  time,  and  one— third  part  time.  Fifty— fi^, e 
percent  of  the  heads  of  all  households  surveyed  were  employed  in 
managerial,  administrative,  professional,  or  technical  occupations. 
Ten  percent  worked  in  white  coll&r  jobs  or  sales;  9$  were  blue 
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cjllar  or  service  workers;  6$  were  self-employed;  2$  served  in 
the  military;  and  9$  were  retired.  The  remaining  3$  were 
accounted  for  by  student  household  heads,  families  with  no  head 
of  household,  and  those  who  refused  to  answer  the  question.  «-p 

The  majority  of  the  sample  hca<«  of  households  were  college- 
educated  persons  under  the  age  of  45.;  Fifty-seven  percent  of  all 
family  heads  were  over  30  and  14$  were  over  6l,  Twenty-four 
percent  of  all  household  heads  were  not  high  school  graduates. 
Nineteen  percent  attended  one  to  three  years  of  college  or  a 
technical,  vocational,  or  business  school;  £S^_a£ne-JCollege  grad-  , 
uates,  and  an  equal  percentage  had  received  post-graduate  training. 

We  also  asked  the  head  of  household's  voting  status.  Thirty- 
nine  percent  were  registered  Republicans,  1 9$  registered  Democrats, 
and  11$  registered  Independents.  Twenty-two  percent  were  not 
registered;  1$  were  not  U.S.  citizens;  and  the  remaining  6$  re- 
fused to  answer. 


D.  WHAT  DO  THEY  LIKE  ABOUT  THEIR  SUBURBS? 

The  majority  of  those  surveyed  had  lived  at  their  present 
address  one  to  five  years.  Only  2#  expected  to  move  within  the 
coming  year,  and  half  of  these  intended  to  remain  in  the  Miami 
Valley  Region. 

Each  respor ’ent  was  asked  to  specify  the  major  factors 
influencing  selection  of  his  or  her  present  home.  The  question 
was  open-ended  but  subsequently  categorized  into  accessibility, 
social,  and  factors  directly  associated  with  house  or  apartment. 
Thirty-four  percent  cited  proximity  to  work,  friends,  schools,  or 
other  institutions;  3£#  mentioned  factors  associated  with  the 
social  make-up  of  the  neighborhood.  Familiarity  with  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  prestige  or  exclusiveness  of  the  area,  and  the  type  of 
people  living  at  the  location  were  the  most  frequently  specified 
social  "locational"  factors.  The  remaining  24$  identified  features 
of  the  hougp/apartmont  as  being  highly  influential  in  their  housJTTgv 
choice.  Sixteen  percent) of  the  total  sample  stated  that  the<^chool^) 

system  waswnac  crew  unem  to  their  present  location.  Some  reiT= 

pondents  indicated  that  all  these  factors  were  important. 


E.  SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOCIAL  FACTORS  AND  'SOCIAL  CLASS' 

The  importance  placed  by  the  suburbanite  on  social  factors 
as  reasons  behind  the  selection  and  continued  satisfaction  with 
a suburban  location  will  not  surprise  those  familiar  with  the 
research  that  has  been  done  in  other  suburbs.  They  would  recog- 
nize also  that  the  suburbanite's  desire  for  similar  social  environ- 
ments and  his  attitude  toward  his  home  and ■ neighborhood  cannot  be 
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understood  without  recognizing  the  existence  and  importance  of— 
the  social  class  ^onceptu. — 

Since  the  United  States  has  never  known  a feudal  period  or 
a landed  aristocracy  we  have  not  been  sympathetic  to  the  concept 
of  class.  However,  out  of  familiar  everyday  American  conver- 
sations comes  out  the  recognition  of  class  difference^.  In  his 
book*  Class  in  Suburbia*  Dobriner  points  out  this  historic 
American  paradox:  ,rThus,  while  they  do  not  consciously  think  in 

terms  of  class*  do  they  nevertheless  act  as  if  class  relations 
were  a central  and  significant  part  of  their  lives. 

"This  conflict  between  thought  and  deed  Is  particularly 
prevalent  with  the  middle  class.  In  fact*  the  concept  that 
"class  Is  of  no  consequence"  is  an  Indication  of  membership  in 
the  middle  class.  The  upper  and  lower  class  belief  systems  are 
much  more  sympathetic  to  the  class  concept.  Professor  John 
Seeley  points  out  that  the  concept  of  olasslessness  is  not  only 
inherent  In  middle-class  life,  but  also  tends  to  perpetuate 
Itself  in  the  selection  of  intimate  relationships  including 
marriage  partners.  He  continues! 

"But  people  who  think  along  these  lines  are  predomi- 
nantly middle  class  people  and  the  contrary  views 
(on  different  ground)  of  the  lower  and  upper  olaases 
tend  to  render  their  possessors  repugnant  or  less 
attractive  as  possible  partners  for  intimacy  or 
marriage.  The  very  belief,  therefore#  that  *olass 
is  of  no  oonsequenoo 1 (which  is  on  one  side  a middle* 
class  view  exclusively)  becomes  a token  of  compati- 
bility and  a basis  for  intimacy  and  insofar  as  it 
determines  friendship,  membership  in  a ellquo,  and 
marriage,  a potent  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
class  boundaries  which  'do  not  exist,'  not 
natter, 9 or  'ought  not  to  be  considered, 

When  one  recognises  that  the  failure  to  accept  the  existence 
of  claaa  status  differences  oven  Influences  toe  nldolc-ciass 
nsrrisM  decisions,  Itls  not  dl  moult  to  sec  why  the  Importance 
Sf  thlisoolal  fsctorln  the  suburbs  is  often  obscured. 'fore  r- 
the  less*  while  the  physical  features  of  s house  or  apartnent arc 
Important  to  the  residents*  they  are i buying ouch  iwf®  than  the 
toe  I ter  and  physical  ccmfort  it  provides.  Professor  Seeley  dls*» 
sussed  the  relationship  totueen  social  of 

physical  dwelling  unit  in  his  booh,  which  deoerlbed  the  live® 
sm  sotlvatlons  of  upper  nlddle>elasa  temlnal  suburbanites. 

"Property  Is  an  essential  ecetponent  of  status  In 
Crestuood  heights,  ths  Creatweoder  who  ojjm  j* 
adequate  house  has  becoue  s stoBtantlalaCTtocr  of 
the  oeamunlty  and.  as  such.lsretoectedand  adjured 
by  Ma  peers.  The  house  and  Its  furnishing*,  the 
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street  and  the  street  number;  the  location  In 
Crestwood  - all  are  acquired  Items  which  make  up 
the  total  property  complex  of  the  house. 

"It  Is  on  these  Items,  and  other  similar  ones, 
that  the  competitive  struggle  or  the  Crestwooder 
for  power  focuses.  These  are  the  symbols  around 
which  he  must  center  his  efforts  to  realize  the 
•good  life1  and  organize  the  strivings  which  lend 
a meaning  to  his  existence.  Property  does  not, 
then,  acquire  Its  value  directly  from  Its  Intrinsic 
monetary  worth,  or  from  narrow  utilitarian  consider- 
ations, but  fren  the  public  evaluations  of  things 
as  they  evolve  In  the  markets  of  exchange  and  In  the 
rlalto  of  status*  It  is  the  attributes  Imputed  to 
broadloom,  or  a particular  style  of  architecture, 
or  the  work  of  a fashionable  artist,  or  a atroet 
and  a number,  which  gives  them  an  edge  as  weapons 
wielded  in  the  battle  for  aocial  position.  Utility 
la  secondary  to  social  acceptability. " 

Clearly,  then,  a house  Is  far  more  than  shelter*  Ita  location 
In  terms  of  Its  ooolal  milieu  often  outweighs  the  Importance  of 
Its  also  or  quality.  To  the  outside  world  and,  more  Important, 
to  the  hidden  psyche  of  the  owner#  his  house  serves  as  the 
material  definition  of  his  status*  Furthermore,  it  helps  define 
the  future  position  of  his  children  since  such  status  is  trans- 
ferable, particularly  in  its  ability  to  provide  proximate  socially 
acceptable  associates,  friends,  and  potential  marital  partners* 
However,  in  this  study  wo  found  the  social  and  physical  aspect® 
of  housing  satisfaction  to  be  tightly  linked*  A well  maintained 
house  and  yard  were  valued  for  themselves  and  as  signs  of  the 
neighborhood’s  social  status*  this  conclusion  was  also  suggested 
by  a recently  completed  University  of  Hlchlgan  Institute  for 
Social  Research  study  of  people’s  responses  to  residential 


the  compatibility  of  neighborhood  residents  is  the  next  most 
important  factor* 

F.  R&ACTDOXft  TO  AWHWAtlVK  HOUSING  STRUCTURES 


i xept  up* 


If.. 
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First,  each  suburban  respondent  was  shown  the  eight  photo- 
graphs, one  at  a time,  and  asked  to  assume  It  would  be  Inhabited 
by  the  type  of  people  currently  living  In  his  neighborhood.  The 
sample  suburbanites  were  asked  to  specify  how  they  believed  each 
structure  would  (l)  affect  their  neighborhood  and  (2)  affect 
their  community.  They  were  asked  to  record  their  attitudes  by 
selecting  from  a response  on  a five-point  scale,  with  1 being 
the  most  beneficial,  3 the  most  harmful,  and  3 Indicating  a 
neutral  response.  Had  time  permitted,  we  would  have  tried  more 
carefully  to  control  for  landscaping,  the  angle  of  the  shot, 
and  other  factors  which  may  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  affect 
the  viewer. 

Kany  suburban  respondents  thought  Structure  1 cheap  and 
motcl-llkc.  Conversely,  the  low  and  moderate  Income  sample 
selected  this  structure  as  their  most  preferred  multi-family  unit 
and  enjoyed  its  uncluttered  lines;  they  believed  they  would  feel 
at  home  and  comfortable  In  such  a dwelling,  structure  2 did  not 
ellolt  extreme  reactions  from  either  sample;  It  was  neither 
liked  nor  disliked  to  any  great  degree. 


Structure  3 was  the  only  presentation  of  a high  rise.  This 
11-story  building  triggered  almost  uniformly  hostile  feelings 
among  tho  low/aoderate  Income  sample.  While  many  suburbanites 
also  rojcctod  the  construction  of  any  high-rise  structure  In 
their  neighborhood,  a small  minority  thought  It  to  be  quite 
attractive  and  a weleome  addition  If  located  elsewhere  In  their 
community. 


The  suburban  sample  was  attracted  to  what  they  viewed  aa 
Structure  4a  wans  tones  and  its  Spanish  design  and  felt,  for 
the  most  part,  that  It  would  fit  In  well  with  their  community. 
The  loN/faoderato  Income  ample  seleeted  Structure  4 to  be  their 
aeoond  moat  preferred  multi -family  unit. 


Structure  6,  the  brick  and  frame  building,  was  selcctod  by 
both  the  low/modcmto  Income  and  suburban  respondents  as  their 
second  choice  of  single-family  house.  Because  similar  structures 
are  found  throughout  tho  region,  this  oould  not  bo  alngled  out 
as  a residence  of  subsidised  households.  On  the  other  hand. 
Structure  9 was  perceived  by  both  samples  as  quite  ordinary. 


Structure  7 Is  a modem  wood  frame  residence  - the  only 
modem  option  In  thle  survey.  4a  previously  noted,  the  picture 
does  not  show  tho  complete  structure,  which  may  account  for 
seme  of  the  negative  reaction  to  It,  The  suburban  sample  was 
polarised  in  Its  opinion  of  the  bouses  acme  respondents  were 
attracted  and  others  repelled.  The  low/aoderafce  Income  house- 
holds thoroughly  dlaUkcd  the  picture. 
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Structure  8,  a brick  house  with  white  shutters  and  trim, 
was  the  overall  favorite  of  the  majority  of  all  respondents. 

The  Miami  Valley  suburb  contains  numerous  versions  of  this 
structure  which  has  traditional  appeal  In  the  Midwest. 

Since  the  suburbanites  were  asked  to  specify  how  they  felt 
about  each  building  by  selecting  from  a five-point  scale.  It 
was  possible  to  give  each  of  the  structures  a score  based  on 
their  responses.  Table  8 presents  these  scores  for  the  eight 
buildings  under  the  two  locational  situations  that  we  posed. 


TABLE  8 

SUBURBAN  REACTIONS  TO  HOUSING  STRUCTURES 


Average  Score 


Apartment  1 

Neighborhood 

Community 

m 

w 

3.76 

3.17 

(negative ) 
(neutral) 

Apartment  2 

Neighborhood 

Community 

m 

m 

3. 57 
8.96 

(negative) 

(neutral) 

Apartment  3 

Neighborhood 

Community 

m 

m 

3.90 

3.88 

(negative) 

(neutral) 

Apartment  A 

Neighborhood 

Community 

m 

m 

1:8 

(neutral) 

(neutral) 

House  9 

Neighborhood 

Community 

m 

m 

3.71 

2.55 

(negative) 

(neutral) 

Bouse  6 

Neighborhood 

Community 

m 

m 

1:11 

(neutral) 

(neutral) 

Bouse  7 

Neighborhood 

Community 

m 

m 

1:8 

(negative) 

(neutral) 

Bouse  6 

Neighborhood 

Community 

m 

m 

iM 

(neutral) 

(neutral) 

Average  Score  Definitions  t 

1.00-3. A 9 ■ positive 
8.90-3.90  • neutral 
3*91-9.00  ■ negative 


Structures  A,  6,  and  $ are  perceived  to  have  a potentially 
neutral  Impact  upon  their  neighborhood,  while  1.  3.  9 and  7 ere 
felt  to  be  harmful*  All  eight  atruoturea  are  believed  to  have 
a neutral  Impaot  if  located  elsewhere  in  the  cocwunlty. 
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Each  respondent  was  also  asked  to  pick  the  structures  he  or 
she  would  least  like  to  see  located  In  their  neighborhood  or  com- 
munity. Table  9 gives  the  results  obtained  after  asking  this 
question.  Houses  5 and  7 and  Apartments  3 and  1 were  most  fre- 
quently cited  as  the  mo3t  disliked.  However,  the  respondents 
were  always  less  vehement  about  their  dislikes  when  asked  about 
the  buildings  being  located  In  the  community,  but  hot  In  their 
neighborhood . 


TABLE  9 

LEAST  LIKED  STRUCTURES 


Picture  Wo. 

5 

3 
1 

7 

8 

4 

6 
8 


% Dislike 

23 

81 

19 

15 

9 

5 

A 

3 


Each  respondent  was  then  asked  why  he  or  she  thought  the 
three  dost  disliked  structures  would  be  hamful  to  the  neighbor- 
hood or  community.  Table  10  summarizes  the  respondents'  re- 
actions to  this  question.  More  then  half  felt  the  feet  that 
.the  structure  wouldn't  fit  in  well  with  this  area"  to  be  a 
"very  important"  reason,  other  primary  factors  are  the 
structure's  personal  unattraotlwn*fcs  to  then  and  the  fear  that 
auoh  structures  would  have  on  adverse  effeet  on  property  values. 
Reasons  associated  with  apartment  buildings  were  In  the  main 
considered  to  be  less  Important.  Factors  written  in  as  "other" 
are  always  considered  to  be  very  important  to  the  respondents) 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  bean  Introduced.  Fifteen  respon- 
dents spool  fled  that  their  neighborhood  needs  better  buildings. 
Mweever,  this  is  simply  a stronger  restatement  of  the  opinion 
that  the  a true turn  eould  not  fit  in  well  with  the  ares.  A few 
respondents  ware  opposed  to  apartments  on  the  grounds  that  they 
encouraged  too  high  • density  and  truffle  problems.  Only  two 
respondents  openly  stated  opposition  to  the  structures  on  the 
Rounds  that  they  would  attract  the  wrong  kind  of  clement  to 
their  ares.  However,  when  one  considers  these  responses  In 
conjunction  with  caressed  attitudes  toward  individuals  of 
lower  economic  status,  one  is  led  to  suggest  that  this  was  an 
lapiiclt  motivation  underlying  some  of  the  ether  responses. 
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TABLE  10 


REASONS  GIVEN  FOR  FEELING  THAT  STRUCTURES 
WOULD  HARM  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  OR  COMMUNITY 
(percent) 


Very 

Important 

Important 

Un- 

important 

No 

Answer 

The  structure  is 
unattractive  to  me. 

43  • 

45 

10 

2 

The  structure  woman1 1 
fit  In  well  with  this 
area. 

52 

39 

7 

2 

Property  values  would 
decline  If  such  struc- 
tures were  to  be 
built  here. 

43 

38 

17 

2 

Apartment  units  will 
lower  the  status  of 

the  neighborhood. 

27 

34 

35 

3 

Apartment  buildings 
overtax  such  coewunlty 
services  as  water, 
sewage,  poileo  or  fire* 

23 

31 

41 

4 

Apartment  buildings 
overtax  the  community 
school  system* 

31 

27 

39 

3 

Other  (specify) 

Nclrttborbood  needs 
better  belldlnds. 

15 

Structure a are  too 
email* 

3 

Structures  won't  bo 
maintained* 

3 

Apartments  promote 
too  Mch  a density. 

8 

Apcrtacntt  promote 
trarno  problems. 

a 

Structure a attract 
wrong  element* 

a 

39 
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G.  SUBURBAN  RESPONSES  TO  THE  PROSPECT  OF  LOW  AND  MODERATE 

INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS  MOVING  INTO  THEIR  NEIGHBORHOOD  OR  COMMUNITY 

v viewers  made  the  following  statement  to  each  of  the 

suburbanites  In  the  sample: 

Although  there  is  a tendency  to  lump  all  low  and 
moderate  housing  assistance  programs  together,  in 
actuality  both  the  type  of  structures  and  type  of 
households  residing  in  that  structure  frequently 
differ*  In  addition  to  the  above  complexities, 
you  may  feel  that  a certain  percent  of  each  of  these 
eroups  is  a positive  factor  while  another  percentage 
would  exert  either  a neutral  or  negative  influence 
on  your  neighborhood  or  community*  We  would  like  to 
have  your  reactions  to  the  provision  of  housing  of 
the  following  percent  levels  and  for  the  following 
household  types,  if  this  housing  were  to  be  con- 
structed somewhere  within  your  neighborhood* 

The  following  choices  were  then  posed  for  each  of  12  low 
and  moderate  Income  household  types  postulated  as  being  Introduced 
Into  the  neighborhood  population  at  a 5Jf#  10£,  end  20Jt  levoli 

1 - Greatly  improve  neighborhood 

2 - Improve  neighborhood 

3 - neighborhood  would  remain  the  same 

4 - Harm  neighborhood  somewhat 

5 - Harm  neighborhood  greatly 

This  system  permitted  us  to  use  the  survey  results  end  cal- 
culate average  or  mean  scores  for  each  of  the  low  and  moderate 

i*v*l*  ©f  Introduction 

tf-UKE*,' nolefeorhood  (Table  11 ).  A*  those  averages 
approach  1,  the  perceived  Inpact  of  the  lew  and  Moderate  Inc  one 
group  upon  the  suburbanites  who  perceive  then  as  potential  nelsh- 
JSflf  Positive.  Conversely,  a score  near  5 would 

Indicate  that  the  low  and  noderate  lnoone  croup  is  Generally 
considered  to  have  a very  harmful  effect  upon  the  suburban 
neighborhood . The  following  As  a guide  for  evaluatlnc  these 
average  aoorest 


Wean  Scores 

1.00-4.4)9 

#.50-3.50 

9.51*5-00 


Nature  of  Response  to 

low  and  Moderate  orouna 

Positive 
Neutral 
Net stive 
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H TABLE  11 

SUBURBAN  REACTIONS  TO  LOW/iflO  DERATE  INCOME  GROUPS 

Proportion  of  Total  Population 


Make-up  of  Population 
New  Residents 

5* 

Average 

Score 

10$ 

Average 

Score 

205$ 

Average 

Score 

Low  Income  White 

3.23 

3.57 

3.9% 

Elderly 

“ 

— 

• 

Low  Income  Black 

3.55 

3.88 

4.20 

Elderly 

— 

— 

— 

Lon  Income  White 

3.33 

3.59 

3.90 

Physically  Handicapped 

am 

— 

Low  Inoone  Black 

3.57 

3.86 

%.15 

Physically  Handicapped 

- 

“* 

Low  Income  White 

3.46 

3.77 

3.98 

Family  •Husband 

am 

- 

— 

Low  Income  White 

3.6% 

3.96 

%.*9 

Pamlly-Mo  Husband 

• 

Low  Income  Black 

3.67 

3.6% 

4.30 

Family -Husband 

e» 

am 

Low  income  Black 

3.91 

%.16 

%.38 

Family -Bo  Husband 

e» 

ea 

• 

Moderate  Inoome  White 

3.07 

3.19 

3.37 

Family -Husband 

■ 

m 

Moderate  Income  White 

3.19 

3.3* 

3.64 

Family -Mo  Husband 

■ 

• 

• 

Moderate  Income  Black 

3.31 

3.5i 

3.75 

Family-Husband 

• 

am 

am 

Moderate  Income  Black 

3.53 

3.77 

4.01 

Famlly-Mo  Hatband 

Average  score  Definitional 
1.00-8. A?  ■ positive 

8.50- 3.50  ■ neutral 

3.51- 5.00  ■ negative 

mi 

as 

e 

am 
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When  the  new  group  was  postulated  a3  making  up  20^  of  the 
neighborhood^  population,  all  but  the  moderate  income  white 
households  with  husbands  were  regarded  as  being  very  harmful  to 
the  neighborhood.  When  the  new  group  wa3  only  to  make  up  105S 
of  the  neighborhood,  the  group  of  moderate  income  white  house- 
holds with  no  husbands  falls  out  of  the  negative  into  the  neutral 
response  category* 

When  it  was  postulated  that  the  low  and  moderate  income 
groups  would  constitute  only  55»  of  the  neighborhood  population, 
the  following  groups  were  also  considered  to  have  a neutral  effect: 


Low  Income  white  households  with  husbands 
Moderate  Income  black  households  with  husbands 
Moderate  Income  black  households  with  no  husbands 

The  low  Income  white  family  without  a husband  and  all  low  Income 
black  families  were  believed  to  be  potentially  harmful  even  if 
they  were  to  constitute  only  55$  of  the  neighborhood1  a resident 
population. 


In  addition  to  calculating  the  results  obtained  from  the 
total  sample  of  suburbanites,  we  also  broke  out  the  responses 
received  in  each  of  the  four  areas  and  calculated  separate  average 
scores  derived  from  each.  Those  averages  did  not  differ  slgnlfl- 
oantly  from  eaoh  other  except  in  one  cases  the  moderate  income 
blaok  family  with  no  husband  is  peroeived  as  a neutral  addition 
to  neighborhoods  in  Areas  2 and  3 if  they  make  up  5J*  or  the  popu- 
lation. while  Areas  1 and  4 perceive  them  as  negative  even  at 
this  relatively  low  proportion* 

The  similarity  of  responses  between  the  four  areas  was  startling. 
Therefore,  even  though  we  had  not  originally  planned  to  subdivide  the 
suburbanite  sample  further,  we  did  break  it  up  into  12  subgroups  to 
ascertain  if  attitudes  toward  low/faoderate  Income  households 
were  highly  dependent  upon  a set  of  mutually  exclusive  demographic 
faotors  which  Included  income,  age.  the  presence  of  children,  and 
whether  the  respondent  household  lived  In  a single-family  house 
or  a multi-family  dwelling*  A complete  description  of  these 
mutually  exclusive  categories  can  bo  found  in  Appendix  D,  " 


Ve  totaled  the  responses  of  each  suburban  household  category 
to  the  eight  most  prevalent  low  and  moderate  Income  subgroups  - 
that  la.  to  low  and  moderate  income  households  subdivided  by  race 
and  whether  or  not  there  was  a husband  In  the  household*  A 
separate  score  ms  calculated  for  each  of  the  12  suburban  sub- 
groups* responses  to  each  cf  the  eight  low  Income  groups  postu- 
lated as  making  up  5*.  10jf,  and  20jSof  the  neighborhood  population. 
The  scores  emanating  from  eaoh  subgroup  were  calculated  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  that  had  been  previously  calculated  for  the 
sample  as  a whole  and  shown  in  Table  11*  The  statistical 
reliability  of  these  scores  is  not  as  groat  as  those  shown 
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previously  and  derived  from  the  responses  of  the  total  sample, 
because  of  the  small  size  of  some  subgioups.1^  Therefore,  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  state  firm  conclusions,  but  some 
further  generalizations  and  hypotheses  seem  to  be  indicated- 

First,  there  are  no  really  dramatic  subgroup  divergencies 
from  the  attitudes  expressed  by  the  suburbanite  sample  as  a 
whole-  None  of  the  suburban  subgroups  gave  responses  indicating 
that  they  considered  that  any  of  the  low  and  moderate  income 
household  groups  would  greatly  benefit  the  neighborhood-  Instead, 
all  their  average  responses  fell  into  either  the  neutral  or  nega- 
tive response  categories.  Table  12  shows  the  pattern  of  neutral 
scores.  Negative  scores  were  calculated  for  all  the  cells  left 
blank  in  Table  12*  Out  of  the  288  responses  of  all  suburban  sub- 
groups to  all  calculated  low  and  moderate  income  subgroups,  only 
the  97  indicated  with  an  equal  sign  received  an  average  score  that 
we  defined  as  neutral.  The  moderate  Income  subgroups  postulated 
as  entering  the  neighborhoods  received  79  of  the  99  neutral 
response  scores.  Sixty-eight  white  low  and  moderate  income 
groups  postulated  as  living  in  the  neighborhoods  at  differing 
raves  received  neutral  response  scores,  while  31  black  subgroups 
received  neutral  response  scores.  Households  with  husbands  were 
more  likely  to  bo  considered  as  not  altering  the  neighborhood 
than  were  households  without  husband s,  and  lower  proportions  of 
the  low  and  moderate  Income  households  in  the  neighborhood  were 
almost  universally  more  popular  than  higher  levels. 

Table  13  presents  a similar  picture.  It  is  & compilation 
of  the  responses  given  to  a question  asked  of  all  the  suburban 
interviewees  who  had  given  three  or  more  negative  responses  to 
the  separately  postulated  low  income  groups  under  the  assumption 
that  they  would  make  up  only  5 ?•  of  the  neighborhood  population. 
These  intervieweos  were  asked:  Which  four  household  types  would 

you  least  like  living  in  your  neighborhood  or  community?  Table 
13  indicates  the  percent  by  which  each  of  the  low  and  moderate 
income  groups  was  cited  by  the  respondents. 

Our  survey  brought  into  the  open  the  previously  discussed 
conflict  between  the  middle  class  ideal  that  ’’everyone  is  equally 
acceptable"  and  the  attitude  that  those  who  differ,  particularly 
lower  income  blacks,  may  be  harmful  to  the  middle-class  neighbor* 
hood.  Some  respondents  were  aware  of  the  conflicting  feelings j 
henoo  the  title  of  this  chapter.  However,  many  were  not  aware 
of  any  Inconsistency  in  attitude.  For  example,  a man  stated, 

*X  don't  car©  what  kind  of  structure  even  if  it's  next  door  to 
me  but  I don't  want  people  who  give  all-night  parties  or  receive 
welfare  cheeks."  A young  housewife  commented,  "It  would  be 
beneficial  for  my  daughter  to  live  with  all  kinds  of  people  as 
long  as  they  had  the  same  ideals  and  were  neat  and  clean. " 
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*A11  blank  cells  reflect  negative  scores 
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TABLE  13 

LEAST  PREFERRED  LOWER  INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS 
(percent) 


Household  Type 
Low  Income  Black-No  Husband 
Low  Income  Black-Husband 
Low  Income  White-No  Husband 
Low  Income  White -Husband 
Low  Income  Black  Elderly 
Moderate  Income  Black-No  Husband 
Low  Income  Black -Physically  Handicapped 
Low  Income  White -Physically  Handicapped 
Low  Income  White-Elderly 
Moderate  Income  White -No  Husband 
Moderate  Income  Black-Husband 
Moderate  Income  White-Husband 


Households  Listed 
Among  the  Four 
Least  Liked  Groups 

96* 

69 

. - 66 
35 
31 
30 
25 
12 
. 9 
9 
8 
2 


Biases  towards  specific  lower  income  subgroups  were  exposed 
by  the  survey,  often  instituting  a personal  re evaluation  of 
beliefs  and  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  respondent.  For  example, 
negative  responses  to  the  aged  frequently  provoked  guilt  feelings, 
illustrated  by  apologetic  statements  such  as,  "I  really  get  along 
with  my  parents  but..."  Some  claimed  their  opposition  to  the 
elderly  and  physically  handicapped  lay. in  the  supposition  that 
these  groups  would  be  unable  to  maintain  their  property.  Others 
said  that  older  persons  are  more  difficult  to  get  along  with  and 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  reactionary  in  terms  of  passing  school 
bond  issues,  etc.  All  these  vocalized  reasons  may  be  less  impor- 
tant than  our  culture's  general  antipathy  to  the  aged  with  the 
concomitant  psychological  factor  that  few  Americans  like  being 
reminded  of  their  own  advancing  years. 
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Fanllles  without  fathers  were  the  soot  harshly  condemned. 

The  disciplining  of  children  and  henoo  the  p:  -*vcntion  of  delin- 
quency were  considered  dependent  upon  having  a man  in  the  house. 
The  value  structure  of  the  suburbanites  was  particularly 
threatened  by  the  spectre  or  having  women  with  illegitimate 
children  living  in  their  midst. 

The  Miami  Valley  suburbanites  show  a strong  racial  bias: 

In  almost  every  Instance  the  black  household  with  husband  was 
less  acceptable  than  the  white  household  without.  The  sole  excep- 
tion is  that  the  'Moderate  income  black  household  with  husband" 
is  slightly  more  acceptable  than  the  "lower  income  white  house- 
hold with  husband. " 

Table  14  lists  the  number  of  the  99  neutral  responses  that 
we  accounted  for  by  regrouping  the  respondents  on  the  basis  of 
age,  income,  and  type  of  residence.  Suburban  subgroups  differed 
in  their  reactions  to  the  low  and  moderate  Income  household  groups 
If  we  break  the  suburbanite  sample  Into  two  age  categories  we 
find  that  the  young  tend  to  be  less  fearful  of  the  impact  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  households  on  their  neighborhoods.  When 
broken  down  by  income,  the  highest  and  lowest  suburban  income 
groupings  are  the  most  generous  in  their  evaluation  of  the  effect 
of  low  and  moderate  income  households  will  have  on  their  neighbor- 
hood. Those  living  in  multi -unit  dwellings  also  appear  less 
threatened  by  the  prospect. 


TABLE  14 

NUMBER  OF  NEUTRAL  AVERAGE  RESPONSE  SCORES 


A.  When  Suburbanites  Grouped  by 

No. 

Head  of  Household's  Age 

Households  over  45 

38 

Households  under  45 

61 

Total 

• 99 

B.  When  Suburbanites  Grouped  by 
Household  Income 

425,000  and  over 

37 

316,000-24,000 

24 

$15,000  and  under 

38 

Total 

99 

C.  When  Suburbanites  Grouped  by  Residence 

Single -Family  House 

47 

Multi-Family  Dwelling 

52 

Total 

99 
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In  spite  of  the  generalization  suggested  by  the  data  in 
Table  12,  a glance  at  Tablo  14  suggests  that  the  two  least 
accepting  suburban  prototypes  arc  the  single-family  with  incomes 
In  excess  of  $25,000  whose  household  head  is  over  45  and  the 
multi -family  household,  with  $16,000-24,000  household  Incomes 
and  household  heads  over  45*  Thus,  our  generalizations  about 
the  likely  tolerances  of  households  with  higher  incomes  and  who 
reside  in  apartments  must  be  used  carefully. 

The  most  accepting  household  group  Is  the  one  whose  head  is 
under  45  years  of  age,  living  in  an  apartment,  with  household 
income  exceeding  $25,000.  However,  the  other  unusually  tolerant 
groups  are  the  single-family,  under  $15,000,  under  45,  and  the 
sirgle-family,  $16,000-24,000,  over  45.  While  a variety  of 
hypotheses  are  suggested  by  this  data  as  to  the  groups  most  likely 
to  be  tolerant  of  low  and  moderate  income  families  moving  into 
their  neighborhoods,  further  analysis  of  the  data,  and  additional 
interviews,  are  needed  before  any  final  judgments  can  be  reliably 
made. 


H.  INHIBITORS  TO  ACCEPTING  THE  HOUSING  OF 

LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  GROUPS  IN  THE  SUBURBS 

We  were  interested  in  ascertaining  the  overt  reasons  why  these 
low/moderate  income  groups  were  perceived  as  threatening.  Therefore, 
each  respondent  was  asked  to  indicate  the  importance  of  reasons 
frequently  given  for  objecting  to  the  provision  of  low  income 
housing  in  higher  income  communities.  The  questionnaire  postu- 
lated 10  statements. 

TheBe  statements  tested  the  importance  the  suburbanites 
attached  to  the  prospect  of  a drop  in  property  values,  a decrease 
in  housing  maintenance,  a property  tax  increase  resulting  from  an 
increase  in  service  needs,  a drop  in  the  quality  of  schools,  a 
decrease  in  the  degree  of  neighborhood  organization  resulting 
from  an  increase  in  crime  and  delinquency,  a decrease  in  the 
neighborhood's  social  status,  and  a reduction  in  the  neighborhood's 
stability.  The  latter  concept  was  introduced  directly  by  the 
statement  that  the  "neighborhood  would  become  less  stable"  and 
indirectly  by  the  statements  that  "those  people  would  not  fit 
in  with  the  rest  of  the  community"  and  "these  people  would  be 
a bad  influence  on  my  family  because  they  don't  believe  the  same 
things  we  do." 

The  respondent  was  also  encouraged  to  specify  any  other 
reasons  for  his  belief  that  these  households  would  be  harmful  to 
his  neighborhood.  Table  15  lists  the  results  of  this  part  of 
the  survey.  Housing  maintenance  and  property  values  were  cited 
as  very  important  motivations  for  more  than  half  of  all  subur- 
banites interviewed.  Law  and  order  and  the  stability  of  the 
neighborhood  rank  next  highest  in  importance. L1 
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Although  t drop  in  quality  of  achoola  ranka  fifth  in  the 
"very  important"  category  in  Tabic  15,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  first  four  factors  affect  households  without  children 
as  well  as  families.  Thus,  for  those  with  children,  schools  were 
very  important.  Previous  research  suggests  that  the  middle  and 
upper  middle  class  parent  views  the  school  as  the  prime  insti- 
tutional transmitter  of  class  mobility.  Professor  Seeley  notes 
that  in  contemporary  upper  middle  class  society  the  school  has 
replaced  the  functions  of  the  church.** 

Thirty-one  percent  of  the  suburbanite  sample  felt  a drop  in 
the  neighborhood's  social  status  to  be  a very  Important  factor 
in  their  rejection  of  low  and  moderate  income  households  as 
neighbors,  while  305®  of  the  sample  considered  it  to  be  unimpor- 
tant. This  factor  was  considered  far  more  Important  to  those 
households  living  in  areas  with  relatively  high  social  status, 
while  those  respondents  living  in  less  prestigious  suburban 
communities  indicated  they  did  not  feel  they  had  as  much  to 
lose.  Thus,  the  factor  of  social  status  serves  as  an  inhibitor 
for  specific  suburbs,  while  such  factors  as  property  values* 
maintenance,  neighborhood  stability,  and  law  and  order  affect  a 
significant  proportion  of  residents  in  all  communities. 

The  possibility  of  households  with  substantially  less  income 
moving  into  their  neighborhoods  or  communities  threatens  many 
higher  income  suburbanites.  They  fear  that  the  provision  of 
housing  for  other  presently  excluded  central  city  residents  will 
lower  the  social,  physical,  and  public  service  benefits  they  now 
enjoy  and  simultaneously  cause  their  property  to  drop  in  monetary 
value.  Thus,  one  would  think  that  programs  to  alleviate  these 
inhibiting  impacts  would  serve  to  facilitate  the  acceptance  of 
lower  and  moderate  income  housing  in  suburban  middle  and  upper 
middle  income  neighborhoods.  The  next  chapter  reports  on  our 
attempts  to  test  this  hypothesis. 
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TABLE  15 

REASONS  GIVEN  FOR  CONSIDERING  LQW/hO DERATE 
INCOKE  HOUSEHOLDS  UNDESIRABLE  NEIGHBORS 
(percent) 


Very 

Important 

Important 

Un- 

important 

No 

Answer 

Property  values  would 
drop. 

55 

29 

9 

7 

Property  taxes  would 
Increase  due  to  need 
for  increased  services. 

.36 

31 

26 

7 

Neighborhood  would  face  a 
drop  in  social  status. 

• 31 

32 

3° 

7 

Neighborhood  would 
become  less  stable. 

40 

43 

9 

7 

Those  people  would  not 
fit  In  with  rest  of 
community. 

29 

37 

25 

8 

Housing  maintenance  and 
conditions  would  decrease. 

59 

23 

9 

8 

Decrease  In  law  and  order. 

43 

30 

20 

7 

Change  In  character  of 
neighborhood  with  shopping 
facilities  catering  to  new 
groups'  needs. 

19 

34 

40 

7 

Drop  In  quality  of  schools. 

38 

18 

40 

7 

These  people  would  be  a 
bad  Influence  on  my  family 
because  they  don't  believe 
the  same  things  we  do. 

15 

23 

54 

8 

Other 

Race  2 

Low  Income  persons  would 
feel  Insecure  In  higher 
. Income  areas.  1 

Low  Income  households 

have  too  many  children.  1 
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IV.  THE  SUBURBAN  RESPONSE  TO  COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAMS  THAT 
PROVIDE  HOUSING  FOR  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  FAMILIES 

"These  people  need  property  to  give  them  security  and 
pride.  The  only  objection  I have  to  this  housing  in 
the  area  is  the  decline  in  property  values."1 


A.  WILL  THE  SUBURBANITES  ACCEPT  PROGRAMS  THAT  SIMULTANEOUSLY 
IMPROVE  OR  SAFEGUARD  IMPORTANT  FEATURES  OF  THEIR  COMMUNITY 
WHILE  PROVIDING  NEW  HOUSING  FOR  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME 
HOUSEHOLDS? 

This  is  essentially  the  question  we  asked  the  suburbanites 
after  getting  their  reactions  to  low  and  moderate  income  groups 
as  summarized  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  suburbanites  who  had 
thought  that  some  low  and  moderate  income  household  types  would 
greatly  harm  their  neighborhood  also  told  us  the  specific  features 
that  they  thought  would  be  harmed.  Thus,  we  knew  which  groups 
they  objected  to  and  what  general  attitudes  and  specific  fears 
prompted  these  objections.  This  information  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  facilitating  the  acceptance  of  the  group  objected  to 
by  bringing  it  into  the  suburbs  with  programs  that  also  safeguard 
or  even  improve  the  neighborhood  and  community  features  that  the 
suburbanites  value. 

It  could  be  said  that  such  an  expansion  of  housing  programs 
is  a matter  of  simple  justice  - a requirement  for  avoiding  im- 
posing the  social  costs  of  housing  low  and  moderate  income  house- 
holds on  the  suburbs.  Or  it  might  be  more  cynically  said  that 
such  comprehensive  programs  are  needed  to  bribe  the  suburbs  into 
accepting  their  fair  share  of  the  region's  less  affluent  and 
discriminated  against  minority  households.  Our  re search  program 
did  not  consider  this  philosophical  issue;  instead  we  surveyed 
the  suburbanites  to  ascertain  the  factors  that  would  serve  to 
facilitate  the  placement  of  low  income  housing  in  the  Dayton 
suburbs. 

Therefore,  our  interviewers  presented  a series  of  five 
questions,  each  of  which  asked  about  the  respondent's  degree  of 
acceptance  of  the  provision  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
in  their  neighborhood  if  this  would  result  in  one  of  the  following 

A.  "The  Government  paying  for  an  improved  physical 
plant  as  well  as  increasing  the  quality  level  of  the 
education  given  to  the  children  in  your  community." 

B.  "An  assurance  that  crime  and  delinquency  would 
not  show  any  increase." 
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C.  "An  assurance  that  the  households  residing  in 
the  new  housing  would  chare  your  values,  beliefs, 
and  attitudes  toward  family,  work,  religion,  and 
education. 11 

D.  "An  assurance  that  property  values  will  be 
maintained. " 

E.  "A  guaranteed  increase  in  level  of  services, 
such  as  more  frequent  garbage  collection,  improved 
sanitation,  water,  fire  and  police  protection, 
without  any  increase  in  your  property  tax." 

These  assertions  about  what  would  accompany  the  housing  pro- 
grams were  then  followed  with  the  full  list  of  low  and  moderate 
income  households  grouped  by  demographic  characteristics,  and  the 
suburbanite  was  asked  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  he  or 
she  would  be: 

1.  Greatly  accepting 

2.  Moderately  accepting 

3.  Indifferent  to 

4.  Moderately  unaccepting 

5.  Greatly  unaccepting 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  discussed  next.  Because 
of  the  number  of  questions  asked  and  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
we  were  posing,  no  set  level  of  low  and  moderate  income  groups  as 
a proportion  of  the  neighborhood  was  mentioned.  However,  it  is 
evident  from  the  results  obtained  to  the  previous  list  of  question 
that  within  any  one  neighborhood  that  .includes  lower  and  middle  or 
higher  Income  households,  stability  will  be  difficult  to  preserve 
if  the  low  to  moderate  income  group  appears  to  make  up  a signifi- 
cant proportion  of  the  population,  Thl3  factor  will  be  discussed 
further  in  Chapter  VIII,  but  it  is  mentioned  here  to  suggest  that 
a relatively  low  level  of  low  and  moderate  Income  household 
penetrations  into  the  neighborhood  (say,  5Jo)  was  probably  in  the 
minds  of  the  respondents  as  they  answered  these  questions. 

We  note  that  these  questions  were  made  up  at  the  conclusion 
of  a pre-test  with  a smaller  sample  of  suburban  residents.  If 
we  were  to  re-do  the  survey  we  would  add  two  other  possible 
"facilitators"  to  the  list  because  they  appeared  so  important  in 
the  minds  of  the  suburbanites.  There  would  be  a program  to 
guarantee  property  maintenance  and  the  stipulation  that  the 
housing  provided  for  the  low  and  moderate  income  households 
would  be  owner  occupied. 
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B.  SOXE  GOVERNMENTAL  PROGRAMS  LACK  CREDIBILITY 

Our  Inquiries  about  the  acceptability  of  various  low  income 
groups  if  they  were  provided  houses  in  conjunction  with  programs 
that  also  improved  or  preserved  desirable  neighborhood  features 
caused  a significant  number  of  the  suburbanites  to  question  the 
question.  Many  of  them  doubted  the  government's  ability  to 
implement  the  postulated  programs,  while  others  expressed  a 
bias  acainst  government  - primarily  federal.  One  said,  "I'm 
totally  against  any  kind  of  government  control."  Another  stated, 

"I  personally  don't  believe  all  this  assurance  but  ~ it  sounds 
like  a government  project  - which  means  more  taxes. " 

The  percentage  of  all  respondents  who  refused  to  answer 
these  questions  because  they  did  not  think  the  programs  were 
credible  or  because  they  opposed  federal  programs  is  listed  in 
Table  16.  The  finding  that  many  citizens  think  that  governmental 
claims  lack  credibility  is  not  too  surprising  but  it  is  very 
significant.  There  is  also  an  apparently  explainable  logic  to 
the  relative  credibility  that  the  respondents  assigned  to  differing 
types  of  federal  programs. 


TABLE  16 


RESPONDENTS  WHO  QUESTION  THE  DESIRABILITY  OR  CREDIBILITY 
OP  PROGRAMS  TO  IMPROVE  OR  PRESERVE  VALUED  NEIGHBORHOOD  FEATURES 

(percent) 


Programs  to  Accompany 

Not 

Against 

Low 

and  Moderate  Income 

Possible 

Federal 

Programs  and  Also  Pre- 

Programs 

serve  or  Improve  Neigh- 
borhood Level  oft 

Modal* 

Modal* 

A. 

Educational  Quality 

3 

13 

B. 

Law  and  Order 

15 

3 

C. 

Social  Values 

20 

4 

D. 

Property  Values 

15 

3 

E. 

Local  Public  Services 

12 

15 

*The  percentage  of  those  who  felt  these  programs  could  not  work 
varied  somewhat  with  the  make-up  of  the  low  and  moderate  income 
groups  they  were  being  asked  about.  For  example,  the  percentage 
of  those  who  did  not  believe  that  programs  could  assure  that 
crime  and  delinquency  would  not  show  any  increase  (Program  B) 
went  to  16$  when  the  respondents  were  asked  about  the  acceptability 
of  moderate  income  white  families  without  husbands  under  the  stip- 
ulation that  such  a program  would  exist. 
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Thirteen  percent  of  the  respondents  did  not  want  govern- 
mental interfoience  in  education  even  if  it  meant  an  in-pouring 
of  federal  dollars.  However,  few  doubted  that  educational 
quality  could  be  improved  or  preserved  if  the  arrival  of  their 
new  low  and  moderate  income  families  was  accompanied  by  the 
receipt  of  added  money  for  the  local  educational  system.  Con- 
versely, relatively  few  respondents  opposed  the  idea  of  the 
government  attempting  to  preserve  or  improve  law  and  order,  but 
15#  did  not  believe  that  the  government  would  or  could  accom- 
plish this  Vfhile  low  and  moderate  income  families  were  moving  in. 
Similarly,  20 $ refused  to  believe  "an  assurance  that  the  house- 
holds residing  in  these  new  housing  units  would  share  your  values, 
beliefs,  and  attitudes  toward  family,  work,  religion,  and  education." 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  respondents  doubted  the  possibility  of 
"an  assurance  that  property  values  will  be  maintained."  However, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  a relatively  significant  propor- 
tion of  the  suburbanites  doubted  the  governments  ability  to 
protect  them  from  market  reverses,  only  3$  objected  to  the  con- 
cept of  such  assurances.  When  it  comes  to  promising  an  increased 
level  of  services  without  any  increase  in  property  taxes,  both 
the  credibility  and  the  concept  draw  negative  responses:  12# 

do  not  believe  the  promise  and  15$  object  to  the  idea  of  the 
federal  government  becoming  involved  in  such  local  services. 


C.  HOW  EFFECTIVE  WERE  THE  "FACILITATORS"  IN  GAINING 

SUBURBAN  ACCEPTANCE  OF  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS? 

One  of  the  most  important  findings  of  our  research  was  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  found  the  facilitators 
credible  were  then  willing  to  accept  low  and  moderate  income 
households  into 'their  neighborhood.  Since  the  respondents  were 
asked  to  choose  between  the  five  levels  of  acceptance  mentioned 
abovej  it  was  possible  to  calculate  average  mean  scores  to  gauge 
the  level  of  acceptance  that  was  associated  with  each  program. 

A score  of  between  1.00  and  2.49  could  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  respondents  were  on  the  average  positive  to  accepting  the 
groups.  A score  of  between  2. 50  and  3*50  would  be  neutral,  while 
a score  of  between  3*51  and  5*00  could  be  interpreted  as  negative. 
Thus,  these  scores  could  be  compared  with  those  previously  shown 
in  Table  11  of  Chapter  III,  describing  the  reaction  of  the  sub- 
urban group  to  the  various  low/moderate  income  groups  under  the 
assumption  they  make  up  5$  of  the  population  but  when  no  mention 
is  made  of  such  facilitating  programs.  Table  17  permits  such  a 
comparison  by  showing  these  two  sets  of  scores  side-by-side. 

The  inclusion  of  programs  to  preserve  or  enhance  the  features  • 
of  the  neighborhood  environment  that  the  suburbanites  fear  may  be 
harmed  by  the  low  and  moderate  income  households  dramatically 
increases  the  acceptability  of  the  incoming  groups.  Previously, 
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there  had  been  no  positive  responses  and  six  negative  responses, 
but  with  the  inclusion  of  these  provisions  those  suburbanites  who 
find  the  facilitators  credible  made  responses  that  are  at  a 
minimum  neutral  to  each  of  the  groups. 

The  two  programs  that  did  the  most  to  induce  the  acceptance 
of  the  low  and  moderate  income  groups  by  the  total  suburban  sample 
were  assurances  that  property  values  will  be  maintained  and  a 
guaranteed  increase  in  level  of  services,  such  as  more  frequent 
garbage  collection,  improved  sanitation,  water,  fire  and  police 
protection,  without  any  increase  in  the  property  tax. 

The  general  direction  of  the  average  responses  given  by  the  * 
entire  surveyed  suburban  population  of  24l  respondents  did  not 
vary  dramatically  from  the  averages  obtained  when  we  broke  the 
groups’  answers  down  by  the  four  areas  included  in  the  survey. 

The  only  negative  average  response  score  obtained  was  calculated 
for  the  respondents  in  Area  3 when  asked  about  their  acceptance 
of  low  income  black  families  with  no  husbands.  Their  response 
was  negative  when  posed  in  conjunction  with  facilitating  program 
D which  assured  the  maintenance  of  property  values.  The  positive 
effect  of  the  facilitator  seemed  to  be  somewhat  stronger  in  sub- 
areas  1 and  4. 

We  also  broke  down  the  suburban  sample  into  the  12  subgroups 
discussed  in  the  previous  chapter.  Correlation  coefficients  (RJ 
were  calculated  relating  the  characteristics  of  the  suburbanites 
to  the  levels  of  acceptances  indicated  by  the  responses  to  the 
questions  that  assured  the  presence  of  the  alternative  facili- 
tators. ^ 

There  was  a significant  correlation  between  the  income  of 
the  respondents  and  the  scores.  Since  high  scores  meant  relatively 
negative  acceptance  levels,  this  suggests  that  the  higher  income 
groups  generally  were  less  Influenced  toward  accepting  low  and 
moderate  income  groups  as  a result  of  facilitating  programs.  A 
look  at  the  scores  shown  in  Appendix  F confirms  this  conclusion. 
The  scores  of  the  less  affluent  suburbanites  changed  more  dramati- 
cally than  did  the  reactions  of  suburban  households  earning  more 
than  $25,000.  Thus,  62$6  of  all  the  average  scores  that  fell  into 
the  positive  category  were  calculated  for  suburban  subgroups  with 
household  incomes  below  $15,000.  This  result  may  stem  partially 
from  the  fact  that  age  in  our  sample  correlates  highly  with  income. 
Thus,  the  younger  and  more  tolerant  members  of  the  sample  are  also 
likely  to  be  the  least  affluent.  Also,  it  may  be  that  those  with 
less  economic  power  are  most  afraid  of  not  being  able  to  cope  with 
disturbances  to  their  housing  environment  and  thus  are  most  accept- 
ing of  offered  safeguards  and  cost-free  improvements. 

The  suburban  households  now  living  in  multi -unit  dwellings 
also  tended  to  be  much  more  likely  to  accept  low  and  moderate 
income  households,  when  the  facilitators  were  postulated,  than 
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did  the  households  in  single -family  dwellings.  The  tendency  for 
those  living  in  apartments  to  be  less  fearful  of  the  impact  that 
low  and  moderate  income  residents  would  have  on  the  neighborhood 
was  referred  to  in  Chapter  III.  This  tendency  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced when  the  facilitating  programs  are  postulated  in  con- 
junction with  the  various  low  and  moderate  income  groups.  The 
correlation  between  acceptance  and  multi-family  residences  is 
particularly  great  when  the  law  and  order  facilitator  is  offered. 

The  correlations  between  acceptance  and  relative  youth  were 
also  generally  significant.  This  was  particularly  true  when 
educational  quality  improvements  were  postulated.  The  younger 
suburban  households  who  tended  to  be  less  fearful  of  the  impact 
of  low  and  moderate  households  would  also  probably  be  the  most 
accepting  if  the  programs  that  provided  the  new  housing  were 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  better  the  neighborhood  and 
community  public  facilities  and  services. 


D.  SUBURBAN  REACTIONS  TO  ALTERNATIVE  TYPES  OF  LOW 
AND  MODERATE  INCOME  HOUSING  PATTERNS 

Each  of  the  suburbanites  was  asked: 

Which  'of  the  following  two  alternatives  do  you  most  prefer, 
and  do  you  prefer  the  chosen  alternative  a great  deal  more,  some- 
what more,  or  just  slightly  more  than  the  other? 

Alternative  1 - A small  number  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  units  built  in  each  neighborhood  so 
that  these  households  are  scattered  throughout  the 
community. ..  . 

fl  *' 

Alternative  2 - The  low  and  moderate  Income  units 
to- be  built  In  a separate  neighborhood  within  your 
larger  community.  The  neighborhood,  however,  would 
share  in  the  use  of  the  community^  services,  facil- 
ities, and  school  system. 

The  choice  the  respondent  was  asked  to  make  was  "forced"  in 
that  the  respondent  was  not  given  the  option  of  opposing  both 
alternatives  and  formulating  a third.  The  first  alternative, 
which  might  be  labeled  "scatteration, 11  “was  preferred  by  55$  of 
the  total  suburbanite  sample,  and  the  separate  neighborhood 
concept  by  43$;  2$  refused  to  answer.  While  the  scatteration 
proposal  was  preferred  by  slightly  more  respondents^  the  grada- 
tions of  responses  show  that  those  who  selected  the  neighborhood 
proposal  tend  to  prefer  it  more  intensely,  These  gradations  are 
presented  in  Table  l8. 
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TABLE  18 

SUBURBAN  RESPONSE  TO  ALTERNATIVE 
LOW/MODERATE  INCOME  HOUSING  PATTERNS 
(percent) 


Alternative 

Low/Noderate 

Income 

Housing 

Pattern 

Preferring 
Great  Deal 
More 

Preferring 

Somewhat 

More 

Preferring 

Slightly 

More 

Total 

I 

Prefer-  j 
ence  of  j 
Total  i 
Sample  j 

Scatter- 

ation 

49 

28 

23 

100# 

! 

55  | 

Separate 

Neighborhoods 

58 

29 

13 

100# 

i 

43  j 

No  answer 

2 j 

Total 

ioo#  i 

j 

Apartment  dwellers 

tended  to  prefer  a scatteration  plan,  while  j 

single-family  households  had  a decided  preference  for  the  neigh- 
borhood approach.  Judging  by  the  latter's  comments,  their  hope 
is  that  such  neighborhoods  would  be  placed  "somewhere  else"  in  the 
community.  Many  of  the  respondents  agreed  with  the  housewife  who 
felt  that  "low  and  medium  income  housing  -should  be  built  in  one 
area  and  kept  there.  It  should  not  be  distributed  throughout 
the  better  residential  areas." 

In  selecting  between  these  alternatives  the  single-family 
dwellers  once  again  expressed  their  preferences  for  economically 
and  socially  homogeneous  neighborhoods.  However,  there  was  a 
minority  who  spoke  up  for  a more  diverse  community  as  exemplified 
by  the  following  quote:  "I  think  neighborhoods  should  be  open. 

It's  a healthy  environment  when  there  are  differences."  More 
often,  however,  the  acceptance  of  less  affluent  households  was 
tempered  by  the  tacit  or  stated  assumption  that  the  neighborhood's 
standard  would  be  maintained  in  the  upkeep  of  the  property  and 
the  behavior  of  the  occupants.  This  attitude  is  typified  in  the 
following  two  statements,  "i  wouldn't  care  if  someone  was  109, 
black  and  crippled,  Just  so  they  would  keep  up  the  area.  I 
could  accept  any  kind  of  people  if  I was  assured  they  would  be 
good  people  who  worked  hard  for  what  they  got  and  took  pride  in 
that  which  they  earned." 
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V.  THE  ATTITUDES  AND  PERCEPTIONS  OP  THE 
REGION'S  POLITICIANS  AND  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 

"We  would  be  glad  to  take  care  of  our  ora  poor. 


A.  THE  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  SURVEY 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  blame  all  of  society's  Ills  on 
Its  politicians  and  public  administrators.  However,  this  study 
suggests  that  for  good  or  ill,  such  men  tend  to  mirror  the 
demands  of  their  constituencies  rather  than  set  new  trends. 

Eighteen  in-depth  interviewees  were  drawn  from  a sample  list 
of  persons  serving  the  region  in  one  of  the  following  public 
capacities:  county  commissioner,  city  manager,  village  or  city 

council  member,  school  superintendent,  planning  commissioner, 
and  public  housing  official. 

An  attempt  vras  made  to  Include  representatives  from  the  four 
areas  used  in  the  suburbanite  survey.  Area  4 was  the  only  area 
not  directly  represented  in  the  political  official  survey,  though 
indirectly  its  residents  were  included  in  the  interviews  conducted 
with  the  county  commissioners.  Seven  persons  representing  the 
City  of  Dayton  and  five  from  suburban  areas  whose  residents  were 
not  surveyed  in  this  study  completed  the  sample. 

The  public  official  survey  results,  while  based  on  a limited 
number  of  interviews,  suggest  primary  generalizations  which  are 
drawn  from  the  uniformity  of  the  responses  and  do  not  appear  to 
be  dependent  on  the  particular  role  or  jurisdiction  of  the  res- 
pondent . 

1.  The  majority  of  the  public  officials,  whether  elected  or 
appointed,  are  knowledgeable  concerning  the  attitudes  and  prefer- 
ences of  their  constituents  - and  the  majority  are  willing  to 
incorporate  these  desires  into  their  policy  and  program  formu- 
lations. Two  respondents  were  attempting  to  circumvent  the 
majority's  will  by  introducing  policies  which  would  foment  more 
social  change  than  their  communities  wanted.  The  methods  of  the 
two  varied,  with  the  first  introducing  policy  changes  slowly  and 
when  possible  innocuously.  The  second  was  taking  a bull  by  the 
horns"  approach  and  assumed  he  would  be  looking  around  for  another 
job  in  the  next  two  to  four  years. 

2.  As  the  sub-title  of  this  chapter  suggests,  most  of  the 
public  official  respondents  were  willing  to  encourage  those 
housing  programs  which  would  take  care  of  the  low  and  moderate 
income  households  within  their  communities*  They  were  quite 
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adverse  to  facilitating  plans  which  would  encourage  lower  income 
households  living  elsewhere  in  the  region  to  migrate  into  their 
communities.  This  method  of  looking  at  the  problem  results  in 
the  public  officials’  willingness  to  take  care  of  their  own 
elderly  but  their  strong  opposition  to  accepting  central  city 
and  aid  to  dependent  children  households.  This  complete  aversion 
to  households  without  the  husband-father  as  head:  lead  many  re- 
spondents to  stipulate  the  precondition  that  all  low  and  moderate 
income  households  moving  into  their  communities  must  share  the 
same  middle  class  values  held  by  the  present  residents. 

3.  There  was  uniform  agreement  that  programs  which  encourage 
ownership  were  better  than  those  subsidizing  renter  households. 

The  difference  between  apartment  or  single-family  house  v?as  less 
important  to  the  public  official  than  the  ownership-renter  status 
of  the  household.  Ownership,  in  the  minds  of  the  public  officials, 
is  equated  with  responsibility/  while  renters  are  considered  to 

be  less  desirable  citizens. 

4.  Many  felt  that  there  should  be  a way  to  assure  the  local 
communities  that  all  new  low  and  moderate  income  housing  projects 
would  blend  in  with  the  local  architecture.  Several  suggested  an 
architectural  review  board  as  the  appropriate  mechanism  to  assure 
that  the  new  low/moderate  income  projects  would  meet  the  com- 
munities’ design  specifications. 

5.  Many  felt  it  important  to  separate  the  school  issue  from 
the  problem  of  providing  low/moderate  income  housing.  One  re- 
spondent suggested  that  property  taxes  should  be  distributed 
between  communities  so  that  the  richer  community  with  fewer  chil- 
dren would. not  be  benefited  more  than  the  poorer  community  with 
more  children.  Property  taxes  would  be  redistributed  according 
to  the  number  of  children  in  the  local  school  district.  A few 
discussed  the  unfairness  of  public  housing  projects  not  paying 
their  commensurate  share  of  school  taxes.  Still  others  felt 
that  the  introduction  of  low  income  households  would  not  only 
overburden  their  school  system  but  would  reduce  the  extra  middle- 
class  benefits  that  were  already  in  short  supply/  such  as  the 
volunteer  mothers  to  serve  as  community  leaders.  Boy  Scout  and 
Girl  Scout  leaders,  and  P.T.A.  members. 

Three  other  points  of  .view  were  expressed  by  a minority  of 
the  respondents  and  reflect  the  interviewees’  specific  role. 

While  these  are  not  majority  opinions,  they  are  important  in  that 
they  help  identify  problem  areas  which. should  not  be  ignored  in 
any  regional  housing  program. 

1.  Federal  public  housing  guidelines  were  viewed  as  un- 
necessarily complex  with  too  much  red  tape  retarding  the  pro- 
vision of  new  dwelling  units  in  the  region.  There  was  also 
opposition  to  not  giving  the  tenants  more  of  a choice  as  to  where 
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they  would  live.  (If  a tenant  should  refuse  an  offered  unit 
three  times  in  a row,  even  if  this  unit  were  In  the  same 
structure,  he  or  she  would  have  to  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Dayton  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority  list.) 

2.  One  respondent  felt  that  the  subsidization  of  new 
moderate  income  households  was  unfair  to  the  working  class 
already  living  in  the  community.  He  stated  that  these  people 
are  struggling  to  keep  up  with  their  mortgage  payments  and  to 
maintain  their  property,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  more 
equitable  to  give  these  existing  residents  the  new  housing  and 
use  the  houses  that  they  vacated  for  the  incoming  moderate 
income  households. 

3.  The  public  officials  representing  areas  whose  low  land 
value  make  them  the  most  likely  location  for  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  are  most  vocal  against  speeding  up  the  use  of 
these  housing  programs.  One  stated  that  it  is  the  residents  of 
his  community  who  have  already  "paid  the  price"  once  by  moving 
from  West  Dayton  to  their  present  location  who  are  most  in 
opposition.  It  is  also  these  residents  who  have  the  fewest 
options  to  move  again  should  large  numbers  of  low  and  moderate 
income  households  now  come  to  the  area. 


B.  THE  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS'  REACTIONS  TO  STRUCTURAL  TYPES 

Each  public  official  was  asked  how  he  felt  his  constituency 
would  respond  to  . a variety  of  housing  structures  which  included 
the  following  types:  owner-occupied  single-family  house,  renter- 

occupied  single-family  house,  free-standing  low-rise  apartments, 
free-standing  high-rise  apartments,  high-rise  projects,  low-rise 
projects,  garden-type  apartments,  and  townhouse,  apartments.2  He 
was  also  instructed  not  to  consider  the  specific  household  type 
who  would  be  living  in  the  structure  but  rather  to  react  to  the 
structure  irrespective  of  who  would  occupy  it.  If  the  respondent 
persisted  in  knowing  the  type  of  people  who  would  be  living  in 
each  of  the  structures  then  he  was  told,  similar  to  the  type  of 
people  currently  living  in  his  community.  The  recapitulation 
of  this  portion  of  the  survey  methodology  is  not  meant  to  infer 
that  none  of  the  respondents  associated  the  structure  type  with 
low  and  moderate  income  households.  It  was  hoped  that  each  of 
them  would  at  least  emphasize  their  reactions  to  the  structure 
type  versus  household  type.  Table  19  highlights  some  of  the 
region's  structural  preferences.  The  most  prominent  preference 
is  for  the  "owner"  rather  than  a renter  household,  irrespective 
of  the  demographic  make-up  of  the  renter. 
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One  public  official  put  it  very  well  when  he  said  that  to 
many  suburbanites  anyone  living  in  an  apartment  is  considered  to 
be  "somewhat  immoral."  He  then  laughed  and  said  he  ought  to  ask 
these  people,  "Were  you  immoral  when  you  lived  in  an  apartment?" 
However,  it  is  not  just  the  apartment  dweller  but  the  renter  per 
se  who  is  suspect.  He  is  considered  to  be  less  interested  in 
maintaining  his  property  and  less  stable  in  terms  of  life  style 
and  generally  suspected  to  be  of  a lower  economic  class.  Thus, 
the  renter  of  a single-family  home  and  the  renter  of  a garden 
apartment  are  considered  to  be  equally  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  respondents.  Townhouse  apartments  are  perceived  to  be  slightly 
less  acceptable.  Low-rise  apartment  buildings,  while  less  accept- 
able than  the  preceding  structural  types,  are  far  more  acceptable 
than  a high-rise  building.  Housing  projects  are  viewed  as  least 
acceptable,  with  high-rise  projects  being  virtually  unacceptable 
to  all. 

At  the  completion  of  this  question,  all  respondents  were 
asked  to  state  the  reasons  underlying  any  of  their  negative  re- 
sponses to  structure  type..  The  most  frequently  mentioned  was 
that  apartments  do  not  pay  their  full  share  of  real  estate  taxes 
and  thus  are  a burden  to  the  school  district.  A second  frequently 
given  reason  was  that  apartments  lower  the  surrounding  property 
values.  A third  fear  was  that  high-rise  buildings  would  give  the 
community  the  appearance  of  a vertical  slum,  with  southside 
Chicago  given  as  an  example  of  what  they  do  not  want  to  happen 
in  their  own  communities.  Lastly,  and  undoubtedly  not  least 
important,  is  that  they  want  to  protect  their  communities  from  a 
low  class  invasion. 


C.  THE  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS'  REACTIONS  TO  LOW/MODERATE  INCOME  GROUPS 

The  public  official  was  asked  to  project  his  constituents1 
reaction  to  the  prospect  of  the  12  specified  migrant  groups  moving 
into  their  community  under  two  assumptions:  first,  that  these 

households  would  make  up  less  than  10$,  and  second,  that  they 
would  comprise  more  than  20$,  of  the  community's  population  base. 

The  respondents  were  cautioned  to  ignore  the  type  of  struc- 
tures and  focus  their  attention  on  the  alternate  household  types,  * 
Again,  if  pressed  as  to  the  type  of  structures,  the  interviewer 
replied,  similar  to  the  type  of  structures  now  location  in  your 
community.  Although  we  have  no  guarantee  that  some  respondents 
did  not  visualize  an  unattractive  low-cost  shelter,  at  least  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority  answered  the  question 
with  that  in  mind. 
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Table  20  summarizes  the  officials1  assumptions  of  their 
constituents  * reactions  to  each  of  the  12  household  types  when 
these  households  constituted  less  than  10 fo  of  their  community. 

The  greatly  and  moderately  accepting  and  moderately  and  greatly 
unacceptlng  categories  have  been  combined  into  one,  and  per- 
centages computed  for  a single  accepting  and  unaccepting 
category.  The  public  officials  hypothesized  that,  in  general, 
black  households  and  low  income  households  without  a male  head 
would  be  the  least  acceptable.  Thus,  the  least  preferred  house- 
hold type  is  the  low  income  black  family  without  husband.  The 
second  least  preferred  would  be  the  low  income  white  family  with- 
out husband.  The  low  and  moderate  income  black  household  with 
husband  is  more  acceptab^ , according  to  the  respondents,  than 
either  the  black  elderly  or  physically  handicapped  households. 

The  three  most  acceptable  household  types  are  the  moderate  income 
white  family  with  husband,  the  white  elderly,  and  the  white 
physically  handicapped.  . 

Table  21  shows  the  reactions  of  the  public  officials  under 
the  assumption  that  the  low  and  moderate  income  households  would 
constitute  at  least  20Jd  of  the  population  base.  Many  of  the  public 
officials  expressed  concern  and,  though  apologetic,  felt  the  people 
they  ...-.presented  would  not  tolerate  such  high  levels  of  low/moder- 
ate income  households  moving  into  their  communities.  All  household 
types  are  found  to  be  less  acceptable  than  those  in  Table  20  which 
utilized  the  smaller  percentage  assumption.  In  addition  to  this 
stronger  objection  to  all  household  types,  there  are  also  some 
differences  in  terms  of  the  rank  order  of  acceptability.  For 
example,  the  moderate  income  black  household  with  husband  is 
found  to  be  as  acceptable  as  moderate  income  white  family  with 
husband.  The  low  income  white  elderly  are  now  more  acceptable 
than  any  other  category.  Black  families  without  husbands  are 
viewed  as  completely  unacceptable. 

Table  22  ranks  the  factors  or  reasons  given  by  the  public 
officials  for  their  constituents1  opposition  to  the  proposed 
entry  of  low/moderate  income  groups.  The  anticipated  drop  in 
property  values,  ana  race  tie  for  the  Number  One  position.  The 
racial  factor  is  particularly  significant  because  it  was  not 
directly  on  the  questionnaire  form  but  instead  was  a "write-in. 11 
We  do  not  know  if,  in  the  minds  of  the  public  officials,  race  is 
being  used  as  a substitute  for  all  the  other  stated  objections. 

A drop  In  the  quality  of  schools  is  ranked  Number  Two.  Most 
of  the  public  officials  were  very  sensitive  to  this  issue  and 
perhaps  credited  it  with  more  importance  than  the  suburbanites 
they  represent.  This  may  be  due  to  the;  fact  that  not  all  house- 
holds have  children  in  the  school  system  and  those  without  children 
are  thus  less  actively  concerned.  The  threat  of  a drop  in  property 
values  and  in  the  quality  of  schools  can  be  viewed  as  a direct- 
threat  to  the  capital  accumulation  of  thu  existing  households. 
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The  first  would  affect  often  the  only  savings  possessed  by  the 
household,  while  the  second  threatens  the  future  ability  of  the 
household’s  children  to  accumulate  capital.  The  increase  in 
property  taxes  due  to  the  need  for  increased  services  and  a 
decrease  in  law  and  order  serve  as  the  third  most  important 
objection,  while,  a drop  in  the  community’s  social  status  and  a 
decrease  in  housing  maintenance  are  a close  fourth.  A drop  in 
the  community’s  social  status  was  far  more  important  to  those 
respondents  representing  Area  3j  the  higher  status  suburban  com- 
munity, than  to  those  public  officials  affiliated  with  less 
prestigious  suburbs. 

Table  23  lists  the  responses  of  the  public  officials  to  the 
question  of  whether  they  personally  in  their  present  public  roles 
actively  "encourage,"  "discourage,  1 1 or  "take  no  position"  on 
issues  such  as  zoning  and  planning  guidelines  that  would  promote 
the  development  of  housing  partially  financed  by  a variety  of 
programs. 

Most  indicated  that  they  would  actively  discourage  standard 
public  housing  projects  coming  into  their  communities.  Scattered 
public  housing  and  turnkey  public  housing  programs  appeared  to  be 
far  more  acceptable  alternatives.  Several  specified  that  they 
would  only  encourage  public  housing  programs  for  their  community’s 
elderly,  while  others  indicated  a reluctance  t'6  support  any  public 
housing  which  would  encourage  the  entry  of  lower  income  households. 
Table  23  suggests  that  Section  235  programs  for  single -family  resi- 
dences would  receive  more  encouragement  than  the  Section  236  programs 
which  provide  multi -family  residences  for  moderate  income  households. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  the  public  official  sample  said  they  would 
be  supportive  of  FHA  financed  housing  programs  within  their  area, 
while  only  67$  stated  they  would  encourage  either  VA  or  conven- 
tional housing  programs. 

Each  respondent  was  asked  to  identify  those  groups,  both 
formal  and  informal,  which  influenced  their  thinking  concerning 
the  provision  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing  opportunities 
in  the  region.  This  question  elicited  such  a diversity  of  answers 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  generalizations.  However,  those 
officials  representing  Area  3 felt  that  most  of  the  official  and 
unofficial  groups  in  their  Jurisdiction  would  oppose  the  entry 
of  low  and  moderate  income  families. 

In  general,  most  of  the  public  officials  felt  that,  they  would 
get  adverse  reactions  from  existing  senior  citizens  groups  who 
would  oppose  the  possible  raising  of  their  property  taxes,  as  well 
as  from  realtors  and  some  developers.  Church  groups,  some  citizen 
groups,  the  MVRPC  and  the  DMHA  were  seen  as  positive  pressure 
groups  to  promote  the  provision  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing. 
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VI.  THE  POSSIBLE  IMPACTS  OF  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  HOUSING 
ON  IMPORTANT  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  ENVIRONMENT 

"It.  is  certainly  better,  however,  to  face  up  to  the  situ- 
ation than  to  incur  further  alienation  and  frustration  by 
promising  to  correct  the  problem  by  means  that  are  bound 
to  fail.  1 


The  majority  of  the  middle  and  upper  income  residents  of  the 
suburbs  that  surround  Dayton  fear  that  the  entry  of  low  and  moder- 
ate income  households  into  their  neighborhoods  will  harm  important 
features  of  their  living  environment.  Specifically,  they  fear 
that : 

• Property  will  be  less  well  maintained. 

• Property  values  will  drop. 

• Service  levels  will  drop. 

• Property  taxes  will  increase. 

• School  quality  will  drop. 

• Social  organization  will  deteriorate. 

• Social  status  will  decline. 

• Social  stability  will  decrease. 


A.  PROPERTY  VALUES 

Are  the  suburbanites1  fears  of  a decline  in  property  values 
Justified  or  unjustified?  There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  under 
some  circumstances  the  movement  of  low  and  moderate  income  house- 
holds into  an  area  has  resulted  in  the  feared  consequences,  but 
in  other  instances  this  has  not  been  so.  The  actual  results  will 
vary  with  a number  of  factors,  many  of  which  can  be  controlled  if 
we  understand  them  and  are  willing  to  put  forth  the  effprts  and 
resources  required  to  control  them.  Thus,  each  situation  war- 
rants a careful  analysis  of  the  underlying  forces  affecting  the 
neighborhood  feature  that  is  of  concern.  To  make  this  possible, 
the  analyst  must  know  what  underlying  forces  to  look  for,  and 
not  confuse  the  Issue  with  easy  generalizations. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples  cf  confusion  is  that  sur- 
rounding the  question  of  property  values.  It  has  been  vigorously 
argued  that  black  entry  into  a neighborhood  either  does  or  does 
not  increase  property  values.  Before  I960  many  real  estate  texts 
and  appraisal  manuals  indicated  that  the  inclusion  of  black  resi- 
dents in  a neighborhood  worked  to  depress  property  values.  This 
is  not  true;  neither  should  one  believe  the  liberal  propagandist 
who  asserts  that  black  entry  into  a neighborhood  always  makes 
prices  rise. 

In  i960  Dr.  Luigi  Laurenti  considered  the  empirical  evidence 
gathered  in  seven  cities  where  price  movement  in  neighborhoods 
that  were  receiving  black  residents  was  compared  with  that  in 
areas  that  had  remained  all  white.  He  reported: 

n.,#no  single  or  uniform  pattern  of  non-white  influence 
on  property  prices  could  be  detected.  Rather,  what 
happens  to  prices  when  non-whites  enter  a neighborhood 
seems  to  depend  on  a variety  of  circumstances  which,  in 
balance,  may  influence  prices  upward  or  downward  or 
leave  them  unaffected. ”2 

His  conclusions  confirmed  prior  statements  by  such  housing  experts 
as  Charles  Abrams.  Whether  or  not  prices  will  drop  with  the  advent 
of  a new  group  - in  this  case  blacks  - into  the  neighborhood  will 
depend  on  the  relative  demands  of  the  new  and  old  residents  and 
the  relative  supply  of  dwelling  units  open  to  each. 

If  the  effective  demand  for  housing  in  the  neighborhood  on 
the  part  of  blacks  is  more  intense  than  that  of  any  other  group, 
then  they  will  tend  to  drive  prices  higher  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  barriers  to  black  entry  remained.  Examples  of 
this  can  be  found  in  older  neighborhoods  that  excluded  blacks 
until  vacancies  encouraged  someone  to  rent  or  sell  to  them. 
Frequently,  when  the  pent-up  demand  of  blacks  was  permitted  to 
operate  in  the  neighborhood  then  the  number  of  vacancies  began  to 
drop  and  prices  rose.  This  was  the  case  for  the  West  Philadelphia 
area  reported  on  by  Chester  Rapkin  and  William  Grigsby.* 

Conversely,  it  is  possible  for  supply  to  eventually  begin 
to  climb  faster  than  demand  if  the  affluent  older  group  takes  its 
dollar  bidding  power  away  from  an  existing  neighborhood  faster 
than  the  new  group  s can  put  up  money.  If  this  happens,  prices 
will  drop.  Rapkin  and  Grigsby  reported  on  such  a situation  in 
West  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  in  the  same  book  in  which  they 
had  described  the  West  Philadelphia  experience  of  black  entry 
bringing  with  it  the  reverse  price  effect.** 
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Thus,  the  placement  of  lower  income  housing  in  Dayton's 
suburban  middle  income  neighborhoods  need  not  cause  the  price  of 
existing  houses  to  drop.  But  this  could  happen.  it  will 
happen  if  the  present  residents  start  to  leave  and  no  other 
buyers  or  renters  with  equal  purchasing  power  seek  to  buy  or 
rent  in  their  place.  It  will  not  happen  if  the  same  class  of 
people  that  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  continues  to  seek  homes 
there,  it  can  also,  of  course,  be  guaranteed  not  to  happen  if 
the  public  treasury  agrees  to  step  in  as  a buyer  should  market 
prices  drop. 


B.  PROPERTY  MAINTENANCE 

Maintenance  Involves  spending  in  order  to  retard  or  offset 
the  tendencies  toward  deterioration.  These  expenditures  will  be 
made  if  the  property  owner  has  the  incentive  and  the  money 
required.  If  the  property  is  renter  occupied,  the  landlord's 
Incentive  will  depend  heavily  on  the  economic  pressure  for  main- 
tenance that  his  tenants  are  able  to  generate.  One  of  the 
tragedies  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  was  that  urban  renewal  and 
highway  programs  cut  the  supply  of  older  lower-priced  housing 
available,  thereby  forcing  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
able  to  bargain  for  more  maintenance  or  else  move,  to  accept  less 
maintenance  in  the  only  housing  they  could  rent. 5-6  if  renters 
are  not  given  a choice  of  other  housing  at  similar  prices  there 
will  be  a tendency  for  the  maintenance  of  existing  structures 
to  slip.  Conversely,  if  competitive  supply  conditions  exist, 
rental  housing  will  tend  to  be'  well  maintained  if  the  rents  are 
high  enough  to  make  such  maintenance  profitable. 

Of  course,  tenants  can  also  create  the  need  for  excessive 
maintenance  by  causing  damage.  Generally,  damage  deposits  and 
the  threat  of  eviction  are  landlord  weapons  against  such  tenant 
behavior.  However,  the  owner  of  subsidized  rental  property  may 
have  trouble  using  these  weapons,  in  which  case  property  deterio- 
ration may  increase.  Certainly  this  has  often  been  the  case  with 
public  housing,  though  the  Dayton  Public  Housing  Authority  seems 
to  be  doing  an  unusually  good  Job  of  obtaining  tenant  cooperation. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  always  the  problem  of  providing  incentives 
to  encourage  public  housing  tenants  to  reduce  the  maintenance  and 
repair  costs  within  their  control. 


Professor  Stanley  Lebergott  has  urged  that  every  tenant  who 
generates  below-average  repair  and  maintenance  costs  for  his 
apartment  unit  receive  a money  payment  equal  to  that  savings. 7 
The  Hawaii  Housing  Authority  is  already  successfully  implementing 
a plan  that  goes  Professor  Lebergott  one  better.  Unfortunately, 
the  Hawaii  program  is  applicable  only  to  that  state's  housing 
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projects  in  which  income  limits  and  rents  are  higher  than  those 
applicable  to  federally  subsidized  low  rent  projects.  Since 
1964  families  participating  in  a plan  set  up  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii  pay  one -fifth  of  their  net  family  income  to  the  housing 
authority.  The  difference  between  the  amount  paid  and  the  unit 
operating  cost  is  credited  to  the  family's  reserve  account  to  be 
withdrawn  as  down  payment  on  the  purchase  of  a home.  Jitsuri 
Yoshida,  the  Supervising  Public  Housing  Manager,  indicated  that 
since  the  passage  of  the  plan  in  1964  and  September  30,  1970, 

56  families  have  been  assisted  in  becoming  homeowners,  while 
107  families  were  participating  with  reserve  credits  ranging 
from  2000  to  6000, 

There  are  many  examples  to  show  that  lower  income  families 
will  maintain  property  if  they  have  the  resources  and  the  incen- 
tive to  do  so.  A recent  experiment  in  subsidizing  and  counseling 
low  and  moderate  income  households  so  that  they  could  become  home- 
owners  reported  their  efforts  to  be  successful,  but  pointed  to 
the  need  for  child  care  facilities  to  enable  mothers  to  work  and 
supplement  the  family  income  - thereby  enabling  the  family  to 
meet  the  financial  responsibilities  of  home  ownership. ° Conversely, 
the  slums  provide  proof  of  the  drop  in  maintenance  that  follows 
the  occupancy  by  those  who  have  neither  the  personal  resources 
to  pay  for  expensive  maintenance  nor  the  market  bargaining  power 
to  force  their  landlords  to  do  so#  Thus,  the  direct  impact  that 
the  new  residents  make  on  maintenance  will  depend  greatly  on  the 
make-up  of  the  programs  that  enable,  them  to  move  to  the  suburbs 
and  the  selective  process  that  determines  the  type  of  households 
that  move  into  the  new  housing. 

However,  the  direct  effect  of  the  new  resident  may  not  be 
as  important  as  the  results  occasioned  by  the  local  reaction  to 
his  arrival.  If  the  new  residents  alter  the  ability  of  the 
neighborhood  to  attract  and  hold  home  buyers  and  renters  of  the 
class  that  originally  inhabited  the  neighborhood,  then  the  over- 
all level  of  maintenance  will  tend  to  drop.  Such  a result  follows 
simply  because  a drop  in  the  income  level  of  the  neighborhood 
residents  would  mean  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  new 
owners  of  property  there  would  have  less  to  spend  on  maintenance 
and  repair.  In 'the  long  run,  the  Impact  of  the  new  households  on 
the  neighborhood  maintenance  levels  will  depend:  to  at  least  some 
degree  on  whether  or  not  they  cause  the  type  of  households 
presently  in  the  neighborhood  to  change  their  minds  about  the 
benefits  to  be  desired  from  living  there. 

One  of  the- physical  housing  elements  that  our  survey  indi- 
cated was  influential  in  altering  or  preserving  current  levels 
of  desirability  was  the  compatibility  of  the  new  units  and  main- 
tenance patterns  with  the  old.  There  are  two  aspects  to  this 
element.  One  is  the  design  of  the  new  housing  itself:  If  not 

compatible  with  existing  neighborhood  standards,  it  will  alter 
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the  desirability  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  eyes  of  present  and 
potential  future  inhabitants  of  the  class  now  living  there. 
Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  worst  kind  of  situation  that 
could  develop  would  be  construction  of  public  housing  units  that 
could  not  conform  to  neighborhood  standards  because  they  had  to 
conform  to  federal  cost  criteria. 


For  many  years,  housing  experts  have  criticized  the  design 
of  public  housing  projects.  Thirteen  years  ago,  Catherine  Bauer 
Wurster,  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  public  housing  wrote: 


"...visually  they  may  be  no  more  monotonous  than  a 
typical  suburban  tract,  but  their  density  makes  them 
seem  more  institutional,  like  veterans'  hospitals  or 
old-fashioned  orphan  asylums.  The  fact  that  they 
are  usually  designed  as  islands  - 1 conununity  units 
turning  their  backs  to  the  surrounding  neighborhoods 
which  look  entirely  different  - only  adds  to  their 
institutional  quality. "9 


Mrs.  Wurster* s conclusions  were  seconded  by  the  renowned  housing 
expert  William  L.  C.  Wheaton,  who  suggested  that  public  housing 
should  be  designed  and  built  using  the  best  standards  of  the 
future,  not  the  worst  standards  of  the  past.  Wheaton  criticized 
rigid  federal  design  specifications  and  called  for  a more  flexible 
set  of  federal  regulations.10 


To  some  degree  these  criticisms  and  suggestions  have  been 
heeded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Design  controls  are  more  flexible  now  than  they  have  been.  But 
HUD  will  have  to  be  extremely  flexible  and  willing  to  spend  if 
public  housing  units  are  to  be  accepted  as  blending  in  with  the 
buildings  now  prized  by  those  living  in  the  suburbs.  The  San 
Francisco  Housing  Authority  is  currently  involved  in  an  argument 
over  design  controls  and  costs,  in  which  local  commission  members 
are  charging  that  HUD  is  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  provide 
200  large-family  housing  units  for  30  scattered  sites  with  the 
amenity  features  that  they  consider  desirable. J-.1 

The  question  of  providing  public  housing  that  fits  in  with 
existing  suburban  housing  illustrates  the  problems  that  will  have 
to  be  solved  by  any  subsidy  program  that  puts  low  and  moderate 
income  units  into  an  existing  middle  income  suburban  neighborhood. 
If  the  new  units  meet  existing  neighborhood  standards,  then  there 
is  no  reason  that  their  physical  presence  will  alter  the  short - 
or  long-run  maintenance  standards  by  working  to  change  the  ability 
of  the  neighborhood  to  attract  and  hold  those  who  can  and  will  pay 
to  preserve  present  levels  of  maintenance.  If  the  units  clash 
with  neighborhood  standards,  they  may  engender  instability.  This 
could  eventually  reduce  the  amount  of  money  that  the  average 
residents  are  willing  and  able  to  spend  on  maintenance  by  working 
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to  change  the  socio-economic  make-up  of  the  average  residents. 
Conversely,  if  the  new  units  add  to  the  aesthetic  appeal  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  long-run  effect  may  be  to  attract  residents 
who  will  increase  the  neighborhood's  average  maintenance  level. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  the  long-run  level  of  neighborhood 
maintenance  will  be  determined  by  the  host  of  primarily  social 
factors  that  shape  its  appeal  to  different  groups,  one  other 
physical  factor  is  worth  mentioning  in  the  light  of  the  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  suburban  survey.  Certain  physical  elements 
of  the  housing  environment  have  symbolic  values  to  some  suburban 
residents.  These  symbolic  values  are  not  shared  by  all  households 
including  some  of  the  low  and  moderate  income  households  that  need 
new  dwelling  units.  For  example,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  III, 
lawns  have  visual  symbolic  values  to  the  residents  of  many  neigh- 
borhoods, particularly  in  Area  3 - they  are  something  to  see,  not 
to  use.  If  low  or  moderate  income  families  who  felt  that  lawns 
were  to  be  used  for  play,  to  sit  upon,  or  to  display  a prized 
couch,  were  to  move  into  the  same  neighborhood,  the  older  residents 
and  those  of  their  class  would  perceive  the  neighborhood  as  having 
become  less  desirable  and,  therefore,  less  worthy  of  their  own 
expenditure  on  maintenance. 


C.  PROPERTY  TAXES  AND  GENERAL  SERVICE  LEVELS 

Table  24  Bhows  the  direct  expenditures  for  all  purposes  of 
local  government  in  Ohio  during  fiscal  1967-68.  While  expendi- 
tures in  the  five-county  Miami  Valley  Region  may  not  exactly  fit 
this  statewide  pattern,  the  deviations  will  probably  not  be 
dramatic.  The  majority  of  local  funds  are  spent  on  education, 
health  and  welfare,  and  public  safety.  While  the  needs  of 
differing  types  of  low  and  moderate  income  households  vary,  many 
of  these  households  will  require  at  least  the  average  amount  of 
services  that  are  currently  provided  and  paid  for  by  the  local 
community. 

Since  the  property  tax  is  still  the  backbone  of  the  local 
revenue  system,  and  the  property  taxes  generated  by  the  typical 
low  and  moderate  income  households  may  be  less  than  average, 
there  is  of  course  the  possibility  that  the  residents  will  cause 
taxes  to  rise  or  service  levels  to  drop.  This  is  particularly 
likely  to  be  the  case  for  low  income  households.  Professor 
Dick  Netzer  of  New  York  University  has  studied  the  financial 
structures  of  several  American  cities  including  New  York.  He 
has  pointed  out  that  most  state  and  local  taxes  are  regressive 
in  their  incidence;  that  is,  the  taxes  take  out  a smaller  per- 
centage of  the  income  of  the  rich  than  middle  income  families. 
But  he  also  reports  that,  "it  is  quite  clear  that  on  the  average, 
state-local  public  expenditure  benefits  to  the  poor  far  exceed 
the  tax  burdens,"** 
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TABLE  24 

DIRECT  EXPENDITURES  BY  OHIO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  1 967 -68 


Functional  Area 

Millions 
of  Dollars 

Percent 

Education 

1427.6 

48 

Highways 

268.5 

9 

Public  Welfare 

' 128.0 

4 

Health  and  Hospitals 

151.8 

5 

Police  Protection 

129.5 

4 

Fire  Protection 

78.0 

3 

Sewage 

108.3 

4 

Sanitation  other  than  Sewage 

49.9 

2 

Parks  and  Recreation 

50.7 

2 

Finances  Administration 

34.7 

1 

General  Control 

78.9 

3 

Interest  on  Debt 

108.4 

4 

Other 

326.7 

11 

$2941.0 

100 $, 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  Governmental  Finances  in  1967-68, 

Series  GF  68  - No.  5. 


There  is  certainly  nothing  surprising  about  the  possibility 
that  suburban  property  taxes  may  rise  or  service  levels  drop  if 
more  of  the  less  affluent  are  housed  in  the  suburbs.  The  financial 
plights  of  many  large  central  cities  have  been  well  publicized  as 
being  partly  attributable  to  the  high  proportion  of  the  region's 
poor  and  discriminated  against  that  they  have  kept  within  their 
Jurisdiction.  The  fact  that  they  have  tended  to  lose  a proportion 
of  their  businesses  and  industries  to  the  suburbs  that  now  house 
the  more  affluent  also  contributes  to  the  financial  problem  of 
the  center  cities,  as  does  the  universal  increase  in  the  demand 
for  publicly  provided  services. 

However,  the  role  that  the  badly  housed  play  in  financially 
burdening  the  city  need  not  be  reenacted  if  some  of  them  become 
well  housed  in  the  suburbs.  One  of  the  reasons  that  the  low  and 
moderate  income  groups  who  live  in  the  central  cities  contribute 
relatively  little  in  taxeB  is  that  they  live  in  old,  low-quality 
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dwellings  of  relatively  low  market  value.  Such  units  do  not  carry 
high  property  tax  assessments.  However,  this  will  not  be  the  kind 
of  housing  provided  for  the  low  and  moderate  Income  households  that 
are  allowed  to  leave  the  central  city  and  live  in  the  suburbs. 
Instead,  the  programs  that  enable  them  to  make  this  move  will  pro- 
vide new,  relatively  high-quality  dwellings  with  a market  value 
fairly  close  to  the  average  value  of  the  homes  of  the  present 
suburban  property  taxpayers. 


Thus,  the  proposed  low  and  moderate  income  housing  could 
contribute  significantly  to  the  tax  base  of  the  suburbs.  But 
will  it? 

The  answer  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  subsidy  program  that 
permits  the  new  dwelling  units  to  be  built  and  occupied  by  house- 
holds that,  at  least,  initially,  cannot  afford  them.  In  the  cities, 
most  of  the  small  number  of  higher  quality  units  that  have  been 
provided  were  paid  by  federal  aid  channeled  through  the  local  public 
housing  authority.  The  Dayton  Public  Housing  Authority,  like  any  • 
other  public  housing  authority,  must  live  by  the  rules  set  out  by 
the  money-granting  federal  government.  Those  rules  make  the  public 
housing  units  largely  exempt  from  the  property  tax;  the  in  lieu 
payments  that  the  housing  authority  is  allowed  to  make  represent 
only  a small  fraction  of  the  property  tax  payments  that  would 
derive  from  a privately  owned  unit  of  similar  value.  Such  exemptions 
are  in  fact  a subsidy  that  the  local  Jurisdiction  gives  to  occupants 
of  the  publicly  subsidized  dwelling. 

This  tax  deficiency  of  older  public  housing  programs  is  not 
present  in  the  newer  public  housing  leasing  programs.  Under  this 
program  the  owner  who  leases  his  property  to  the  local  public 
housing  authority  does  pay  property  taxes.  ; 

It  1b  interesting  to  note  that  the  federal  government's  right 
to  claim  such  immunity  from  local  taxation  was  established  in  lol9 
bv  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland. 

In  this  case.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  made  the  famous  state- 
ment, "The  power  to  tax  involves  the  power  to  destroy.  This  is 
still  true,  but  the  Jurisdictions  have  reversed  roles  since  the 
1819  case  aid  the  "tax"  that  is  being  imposed  on  the  local  Juris- 
diction is  the  subsidization  of  lower  Income  households  living 
in  federally  financed  public  housing.  The  imposition  of  such  a 
subsidy  is  sometimes  not  noted  because  it  comes  in  the  form  of 
a property  tax  exemption  in  return. for  which  the  local  public 
housing  agency  gets  the  money  it  requires  to  'build  housing  for 
those  who  need  it  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it.  But  the 
exemption  of  property  from  local  taxes  is  an  indirect  subsidy 
and  one  that  the  suburbs  will  resist  paying. 

Of  course,  no  such  subsidy  will  be  wrung  from  the  suburbs 
if  the  new  housing  is  built  with  the  aid  of  programs  such  as  235 
or  236  which  calls  for  the  full  payment  of  property  taxes ._  Neither 
would  it  be  imposed  if  the  authorized  in  lieu  payments  were  set 
to  equal  the  fair  market  value  of  structures' equivalent  to  the 
ones  being  built,  or  if  the  government  paid  an  amount  equal  to 
the  costs  of  providing  the  public  services  provided  the  lower 
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and  middle  income  residents.  The  amount  of  such  costs  will  vary 
with  the  composition  of  the  low  and  moderate  income  households 
that  come  to  the  suburbs. 

The  net  direct  fiscal  effect  of  the  new  residents  will  be 
affected  by  the  make-up  of  their  households.,  the  type  of  housing 
that  is  provided  for  them,  and  the  degi'ee  to  which  this  housing 
is  exempt  from  local  property  taxes.  Work  in  other  areas  suggests 
that  one  should  not. too  auickly  prejudge  the  results  that  will 
follow  from  a given  "set"  of  these  three  factors.  For  example, 
there  is  a fairly  widespread  belief  that  single-family  units  are. 
always  more  fiscally  rewarding  than  apartments.  But  a study  by 
, the  Prince  George's  County  Economic  Development  Committee  suggests 
that,  at  least  in  that  county,  "the  average  one-  and  two-family 
dwelling  unit  does  not  pay  the  direct  cost  to  the  county  to 
educate  one  child  or  even  to  educate  the  .943  pupils  per  average 
unit  in  school  for  1963-6**  — the  much  maligned  apartment  units 
pay  their  way,  by  an  ample  margin,  for  all  services  including 
the  education  of  the  .‘242  pupils  per  apartment  unit  in  school 
. for  1963-64. "13 

The  net  fiscal  effects  will  also  be  influenced  by  the  degree 
to  which  the  new  residents  cause  expansion  in  the  capital  and 
operating  costs  of  the  services  already  being  provided  - that 
is,  the  degree  to  which  they  cause  marginal  public  costs  to  rise.' 
To  take  an  extreme  example:  If  the  new  households  can  be  ser- 

viced by  the  existing  public  work  force  without  any  addition  in 
hours  worked,  and  can  be  handled  by  the  physical  capacity  of  the 
existing  capital  facilities,  then  they  would  not  cause  the  tax 
rate  to  go  up  or  service  levels  to  decline  even  if  the  housing 
they  lived  in  paid  no  property  taxes.  The  Miami  Valley  Regional 
Planning  Commission  was  well  aware  of  this  effect  when  it  pre- 
pared the  distribution  plan  that  provided  guidelines  allocating 
the  14125  low  and  moderate  income  dwelling  units  that  the  five- 
county  region  needs,  to  its  53  "planning  units"  or  subareas. 

The  housing  plan  for  the  Miami  Valley  Region  minimizes  the 
possibility  that  the  provided  new  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
will  burden  the  community  even  if  the  units  are  provided  by 
public  housing.  It  does  this  by  considering  carefully  the  impact 
of  housing  on  the  critical  service  area  of  schooling.  Distri- 
bution considered  the. existing  position  of  the  school  system,  the 
higher  the  assessed  valuation  per  pupil  the  greater  the  number  of 
dwelling  units  assigned,  and  the  more  punils  "in  excess  of  normal 
capacity,  the  fewer  the  units  assigned. "14  If  the  implementation 
of  this  plan  continues  to  consider  this  factor,  as  we  believe  it 
will,  and  if  maximum  use  is  made  of  programs  that  will  pay 
property  taxes,  then  the  danger  of  a direct  financial  burden 
will  be  minimized. 
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The  indirect  and  the  long-run  financial  effects  of  the  j 
program  will  depend  on  what  the  new  households  and  the  existing  j 
residents  do  after  the  new  units  are  occupied.  If  the  new  house-  j 
holds  whose  housing  will  be  improved  due  to  the  programs  also  \ 
gradually  improve  their  economic  lot,  then  the  community  gains  j 
will  also  expand  through  time*  The  skills  and  work  that  the  j 


residents  bring  to  the  community  may  well  strengthen  the  economic  j 

base  of  the  suburban  area  if  these  skills  and  work  strength  are  j 

employed. 

Finally,  the  long-run  indirect  impact  of  the  new  households  j 

on  taxes  and  service  levels  will  depend  on  the  reactions  of  the 
existing  residents.  Once  again,  the  question  of  stability  is 
raised.  If  the  older  households  accept  the  new  and  do  not  flee  ] 

from  them,  both  can  benefit.  If  the  more  affluent  leave  or  no  ] 

.longer  are  attracted  into  the  area  in  as  great  numbers,  then  j 

the  effect  will  be  negative.  j 

• . ; i 

D.  SCHOOL  QUALITY  | 

‘Since  the  costs  of  education  make  up  a very  large  part  of  j 

every  community's  budget,  the  factors  discussed  above  are  very 
relevant  to  the  subject  of  school  quality.  In  fact,  if  money  j 

were  the  only  determinant  of  school  quality  instead  of  merely  1 

an  important  one,  we  would  have  labeled  the  previous  section 
"Property  Taxes,  General  Service  Levels,  and  the  Quality  of 
Education."  We  would  then  have  pointed  out  that  everything  we 
had  to  say  about  the  impact  of  the  housing  programs  on  the  fiscal 
health  of  suburban  communities  also  applies  to  the  schools.  We 
would  have  emphasized  the  wisdom  of  estimating  the  number  of  j 

children  included  among  the  new  residents  to  be,  admitted  to  the 
suburbs,  to  make  sure  that  the  programs  that  help  them  enter  I 

permit  the  amount  of  money  they  cr^t-Mhiitp  to  the  local  public 
treasury  to  enuaT^Fhe  local  school  district's  average  cost  or 
Bcnooimg  that  many  adaed  pupus.  “ ' “ “ “ 

Such  a dollar-oriented  view  of  the  impact  of  the,  new  house- 
holds on  the  quality  of  education  should  not  be  ignored.  Teachers 
and  those  who  maintain  and  administer  schools  do  have  to  be  paid, 
as  do  the  contractors  that  build  new  schools.  If  all  other  things 
are  equal,  the  more  money  there  is  to  pay  these  contributors  to 
our  educational  system,  the  better  the  system  will  be.  But  all  j 

other  things  are  not  equal.  The  quality  of  the  school  system 
depends  also  upon  many  non-economic  factors.  The  way  the  school 
Is  run  and  what  it  is  teaching  or  seems  to  be  trying  to  teach  the 
young  can  also  be  sources  of  conflict  only  partly  related  to 
•differences  in  the  financial  results  brought  about  by  alternate 
policies.  . 
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The  members  of  any  particular  class  tend  to  have  a fairly 
uniform  idea  of  what  they  want  from  the  school  system.  Writing 
in  the  Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation  sponsored  educational 
• supplement  of  the  Saturday  Review,  Peter  Schrog  summarized  what 
the  more  affluent  middle  class  who  moved  to  the  suburbs  after 
World  War  II  wanted  from  their  schools:  "For  the  successful  in 

the  suburbs  the  schools  became  contractual  partners  in  a bargain 
that  trades  economic  support  (higher  taxes,  teacher  salaries, 
bond  issues)  for  academic  credentials  and  some  guarantee  of 
advancement  in  the  form  of  college  admission.  !tl 5 

However,  as  Gans  pointed  out  in  his  classic  study  of 
Levitt own,  N.  J.,”the  working  class  who  inhabit  some  suburban 
communities  have  a different  view  of  what  the  school  system 
should  provide*  nl°  The  working  class  parent  is  generally  sup- 
portive of  an  education  system  that  concentrates  on  operating 
economically  and  instilling  the  vitures  of  early  self-sufficiency. 
They  feel  that  the  job  of  the  school  is  to  produce  economical lv 
self-sunoortTCpp’  y7ho"‘^r,uu L *42,ur  more  years ^of 

college  plus ^g.ra dilate  school  before  they  can  earn  a living 7 The 
wo'rKing  class' parervE  ' sometlflKTS  even  ledi'S  upliOTIs  which 

promote  upward  mobility  since  this  mobility  is  apt  to  draw  their 
children  away  from  them  both  psychologically  and  physically. 

They  rarely  see  the  need  for  ^'extras"  such  as  music  lessons, 
drama,  ballroom  dancing  and  other  "social  frills." 

Thus,  there  is  often  conflict  even  between  the  various  groups 
that  now  inhabit  the  suburbs.  Usually  each  community  receives  the 
type  of  educational  system  its  majority  supports.  But  if  the 
minority  is  either  sufficiently  large  or  vocal,  this  generally 
occurs  only  after  a long,  bitter  struggle.1' 

It  is  interesting  to  identify  the  reactions  of  the  minority 
who  do  not  get  the  type  of  school  system  they  desire  or  who  are 
thwarted  in  some  other  significant  area  of  their  lives.  If  the 
minority  is  affluent  its  members  generally  elect  to  move  to  a 
more  compatible  community.  The  less  affluent  are  often  forced 
to  remain  and  conform  to  the  majority* s wishes.  Thus,  paradoxi- 
cally too  great  a heterogeneity  within  a community  tends  toward 
homogeneity  through  a voluntary  exodus  or  enforced  conformity  of 
its  members. 

The  schools  of  the  various  suburban  areas  are  the  pro- 
duct of  the  majority  groups  that  inhabit  the  areas  today.  There 
is  evidence  to  suggest  that  these  schools  may  be  disruptively 
impacted  if  significant  numbers  of  former  central  city  pupils 
are  assigned  to  them  without  any  special  attention  being  paid 
to  the  problems  that  such  assignments  might  bring.  The  most 
recent  and  well-documented  evidence  is  found  in  a special  research  . 
report  of  a study  conducted  by  the  Syracuse  University  Research 
Corporation  of  disruption  in  urban  public  secondary  schools.10 
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However,  the  need  for  special  planning  to  precede  the  movement 
of  significant  numbers  of  central  city  students  to  the  suburbs 
was  pointed  out  to  us  in  an  interview  with  one  of  the  local 
school  officials  before  the  nationwide  Syracuse  study  was  released. 

The  Syracuse  University  Research  Corporation  study  confirmed 
the  fact  that  a large  proportion  of  our  urban  public  schools  have 
suffered  disruption:  85^ of  the  urban  schools  responding  to 

their  survey  had  experienced  some  type  of  disruption  in  the  past 
three  years.  The  most  common  were  student  boycotts,  walkouts, 
or  strikes;  teacher  boycotts,  walkouts,  or  strikes;  arson, 
property  damage  other  than  arson,  rioting,  student-teacher 
physical  confrontation,  picketing  or  parading,  presence  on  cam- 
pus of  unruly,  unauthorized  non-school  persons,  and  abnormal 
unruliness.  Racial  issues  were  a factor  in  a significant  pro- 
portion of  these  disruptions. 

Studies  like  the  Syracuse  study  are  extremely  valuable 
because  they  face  and  reveal  the  existence  of  a problem;  it  is 
unfortunate  that  few  such  scholarly  reports  on  the  problem  exist. 
They  point  out  that  we  have  several  elements  in  our  society  that 
work  to  encourage  such  disruptions,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  long  been  poor  and  discriminated  against.  They 
also  point  out  that  the  ghetto  environment  that  many  of  the  young 
people  must  return  to  each  night  makes  it  particularly  difficult 
for  them  to  "perform  more  or  less  like  their  middle  class  com- 
patriots. nl9  The  program  that  will  provide  suburban  housing 
opportunities  will  take  the  pupils  out  of  such  environments  and, 
if  they  are  sufficiently  sensitive  and  comprehensive,  could  help 
them  adjust  to  a new  environment  that  they  live  in  and  are  not 
bused  to. 

The  Syracuse  study  also  indicates  that  there  was  a series 
of  complex  "in-school  causes"  for  the  disruptions.  These  causes 
included  some  "cross-cultural  clashes"  due  partly  to  the  diffi- 
culty that  teachers  and  staff  have  in  making  needed  adjustments 
to  changing  social  mix.  The  schools  of  the  Miami  Valley  region 
can  prepare  themselves  for  the  new  students  so  as  to  make  the 
adjustments  required  for  educational  quality. 

The  knowledge  of  what  could  go  wrong  can  make  possible  the 
development  and  implementation  of  programs  that  bring  the  new 
households  into  the  educational  system  'of  the  suburbs  without 
disruption.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  MVRPC  plan  which 
calls  for  the  entrance  of  a relatively  small  number  of  low  and 
moderate  income  households  into  the  suburbs.  We  present  some 
additional  suggestions  on  this  subject  in  Chapter  IX.  Once  again, 
neighborhood  stability  will  be  a significant  factor  in  achieving 
improvement  of,  or  at  least  maintaining,  education  quality.  If 
the  more  affluent  begin  to  leave  the  neighborhoods  or  the  schools, 
it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  the  economic  or 
social  viability  of  the  educational  system. 
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E.  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


We  have  cited  urban  experiences  to  demonstrate  the  apparent 
and  possible  positive  and  negative  effects  of  programs  that  per- 
mit the  construction  of  needed  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  households  in  the  suburbs.  We  have  also  pointed  out  the 
critical  factors  that  will  interrelated  to  determine  the  effects, 
and  tried  to  suggest  how  the  suburbs  can  benefit  from  the  urban 
experience  of  recent  decades. 

The  importance  of  not  duplicating  the  pattern  of  social 
organization  that  has  typified  the  recent  urban  experience  of 
the  low  and,  to  a much  lesser  extent,  moderate  income  households, 
is  too  obvious  to  warrant  lengthy  discussion.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  basic  goals  of  the  Miami  Valley  Regional  Housing  Plan  is"to 
create  and/or  maintain  sound,  viable  neighborhoods  in  the  process 
of  housing  those  people.1120  Today's  urban  ghettoes  are  usually 
too  shabby  and  functionally  obsolete.  Street  patterns  and  public 
service  facilities  are  frequently  obsolete  or  inefficient.  Lot 
layouts  are  often  inappropriate  for  both  public  and  private 
facilities,  while  many  existing  housing  structures  are  over- 
crowded or  in  less  than  standard  condition.  The  social  environ- 
ment may  also  be  undesirable.  Households  with  differing  capacities, 
abilities,  motivations  and  life  styles  are  often  forced  to  live 
together  because  they  are  poor  or  black.  Thus,  the  prostitute  and 
the  thief  are  not  separated  from  the  family  trying  to  advance 
economically  and  socially  through  legitimate  channels.  The  latter 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  physical  and 
cultural  poverty  of  his  surroundings. 


There  is  little  to  suggest  that  new  and  healthy  patterns  of  social 
organization  would  result  from  merely  providing  new  housing  for 
those  who  are  now  unemployed,  alienated,  and  socially  disorganized, 

A greater  number  of  low  income  inhabitants  of  the  present  central 
city  slums  are  more  likely  to  be  disoriented  and  prone  to  socially 
and  self-destructive  acts  than  an  average  sampling  of  the  American 
population.  Therefore,  a random  selection  of  the  central  city  low 
income  population  would  tend  to  be  socially  disorganized.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  those  who  accept  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  the  expansion  of  subsidized  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  programs  in  the  suburbs  should  be  randomly  selected.  In 
fact,  our  survey  suggests  that  a self-selection  of  such  opportunities 
by  low  income  households  would  be  far  from  random. 


The  social  organization  that  will  result  as  suburban  housing 
opportunities  are  grasped  will  depend  upon  the  make-up  of  the  house- 
holds that  are  involved  and  the  social  patterns  that  they 
allowed  to  create.  One  bad  example  already  exists  in  the  Miami 
Valley  Region.  We  were  shown  one  subsidized  rental  housing  pro- 
ject in  a suburban  community  where  students  who  paid  the  full 
rent”  were  allowed  to  move  into  some  of  the  apartments  of  a pro- 
ject that  also  housed  low  income  families.  The  families  were 
given  little  help  in  adjusting  to  this  new  environment  and  no  choice 
as  to  their  neighbors  in  the  project.  We  were  told  the  students  not 
only  "generally  raised  hell"  but  also  used  and  ?old  drugs.  When  we 
asked  why  the  students,  were  allowed  to  move -in, -the  rePly  The 

federal  regulations  require  that  a proportion  of  non-subsidized 
tenants  be  included  in  all  such  projects." 
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The  project  we  are  referring  to  wan  built  in  a predominantly 
rural  portion  of  the  region  before  the  MVRPC  plan  was  completed. 

It  demonstrates  the  need  for  careful  implementation  of  programs 
that  provide  suburban  housing  opportunities.  There  has  been 
little  opportunity  for  such  experiences  to  be  gained.  But  the 
experience  gained  by  leaders  in  the  innovational  development  of 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  in  suburbia,  such  as  Dorothy  Duke, 
suggests  that  strong  and  beneficial  patterns  of  social  organization 
can  be  developed. 22  it  appears  likely  that  successful  efforts 
will  concentrate  on  helping  those  who  have  the  capability  and 
incentive  to  adopt  beneficial  patterns  of  social  organization  to 
do  so  in  a decent  housing  environment,  instead  of  concentrating 
on  providing  therapy  to  those  who  do  not  want  to  do  so.  It  also* 
appears  more  than  likely  that  the  14125  housing  units  that  the 
MVRPC  has  called  for  can  be  filled  with  such  people. 

F.  SOCIAL  STABILITY  AND  STATUS 

Many  of  the  possibilities  for  beneficial  ^esults^  that  have 
been  discussed  above  depend  to  some  degree  on  the  maintenance  of 
social  stability  following  the  announcement,  construction,  and 
habitation  of  the  new  housing.  It  is  important  that  the  level 
of  social  heterogeneity  introduced  into  the  neighborhood  or 
community  be  maintained.  As  we  have  indicated,  this  can  only 
happen  if  the  neighborhood  or  community  continues  to  be  attrac- 
tive to  the  type  of  people  that  lived  in  it  before  the  housing 
programs  were  inaugurated.  Such  social  stability  can  be  achieved, 
but  the  experiences  of  those  who  have  achieved  it  suggest  that 
this  is  not  easy* 

The  problems  and  opportunities  for  social  stability  were 
explained  to  us  by  Morris  Mllgram  and  his  wife,  Jean  Gregg 
Milgram,  the  Executive  Director  of  National  Neighbors,  an  organi- 
zation of  interracial  neighborhood  associations.  Mr.  Milgram,  a 
builder  and  developer  who  has  worked  for  years  at  building  and 
operating  mixed  racial  developments,  says  stability  can  best  be 
achieved  if  the  rate  of  in-movement  is  carefully  controlled.  He 
said  that  there  was  no  single  "tip  point"  after  which  a mass 
exodus  took  place,  but  that  the  flow  of  new  residents  is  con- 
stantly being  observed  by  those  who  live  in  the  development  or 
are  considering  moving  In. 

Because  of  racial  bias,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a new 
level  of  stability  once  a new  racial  group  has  been  introduced. 

But  it  does  happen  - and  with  increasing  frequency.  However,  a 
second  element  is  introduced  by  class  heterogeneity.  Furthermore, 
there  are  some  basic  forces  that  work  to  preclude  the  development 
of  extremely  heterogeneous  neighborhoods. 

The  MVRPC  was  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
neighborhood  stability  and  thus  their  plan  concentrated  on  the 
goal  of  providing  opportunity  for  all  the  region1  s households 
rather  than  promoting  large  scale  class  Integration  on  the 
neighborhood  level  as  a social  goal  per  se.  However,  it  is 
important  to  point  out  the  relationship  between  social  stability, 
status  and  class  heterogeneity  since  some  of  our  national  policy 
makers  hold  conflicting  social  goals  implicitly  as  well  as  explicitly. 
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The  desire  for  exclusive  residential  enclaves  is  directly 
related  to  the  degree  of  class  mobility  within  a society.  In 
societies  with  entrenched  caste  systems,  in  which  every  person 
knows  his/her  place,  status  is  not  determined  or  announced  by 
residential  location. 

In  our  society,  upward  mobility  has  been  a prerequisite  to 
a move  to  an  exclusive  residential  location.  Cans  states, 

"People  do  not  live  in  the  political  units  we  call  'cities*  or 
'small  towns'";  often  their  social  life  is  in  areas  even  smaller 
than  a census  tract.  Many  such  areas  in  the  city  are  about  as 
homogeneous  in  class  as  Levittown;  and  slum  and  high-income  areas, 
whether  urban  or  suburban,  are  even  more  so.  Small  towns  are 
notoriously  rigid  in  their  separation  of  rich  and  poor,  and  only, 
appear  to  be  more  heterogeneous  because  individual  neighborhoods 
are  so  small.  All  these  considerations  effectively  question  the 
belief  that  before  the  advent  of  modem  suburbs  Americans  of  all 
classes  lived  together.  Admittedly  statistics  compiled  for 
cities  and  suburbs  as  a whole  show  that  residential  segregation 
by  class  and  by  race  are  on  the  increase,  but  these  trends  also 
reflect  the  breakdown  of  rigid  class  and  caste  systems  in  which 
low-status  people  'knew  their  place*  and  which  made  residential 
segregation  unnecessary. "23 

Gans*  penetrating  study  of  Levittown,  N.  J.,  suggested  that 
extreme  heterogeneity  encouraged  more  conflict  than  integration. 

He  concluded  that  "while  conflict  can  be  desirable  and  even 
didactic,  this  is  only  true  if  it  can  be  resolved  in  some  way. 
People  so  different  from  each  other  in  age  or  class  that  they 
cannot  agree  on  anything  are  not  at  liberty  to  derive  much  enrich- 
ment from  heterogeneity.  "2^ 

Extreme  heterogeneity  is  generally  accompanied  by  vast 
differences  in  child  rearing  practices,  social  customs,  future 
versus  present  orientations  to  life,  and  a host  of  other  values, 
attitudes  and  preferences  that  are  often  included  in  the  term 
"life  style." 

One  generalization  appears  to  be  true  and  must  be  considered 
as  it  relates  to  the  goal  of  establishing  heterogeneous 
neighborhoods:  each  group  holds  its  own  life  style  to  be  the 

appropriate  one,  while  viewing  those  which  differ  with  varying 
degrees  of  mistrust  and  hostility. 

What  are  some  of  these  life  style  differences?  Bennett  M. 
Berger  in  his  study  of  auto  workers  in  suburbia  states  that  the 
"working  class  suburbs  are  not  characterized  by  future  orienta- 
tion, asperations  for  personal  achievement,  etc.  *0  Their 
. orientation  to  life  influenced  leisure  time  activities,  friend- 
ship cliques,  child  rearing  practices,  and  practically  every 
other  facet  of  life.  For  example,  these  working  class  families 
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seldom  sought  friends  from  place  of  work  or  the  neighborhood; 
rather,  the  church  and  relatives  were  the  primary  sources  for 
socializing.  The  working  class  household  seldom  entertained. 

For  example,  "Wine  with  dinner  is  not  conceived  as  a nice  middle- 
class  habit,  wine  with  dinner  is  a ‘Dago*  habit  - something  that 
goes  with  spaghetti,  ravioli,  and  lasagna. "26  Berger's  study 
revealed  that  television  was  the  main  source  of  entertainment, 
with  westerns  and  sports  shows  being  most  preferred  since  they 
were  not  identified  with  middle-class  life  styles. 

In  contrast  to  the  middle-class  mother  who  spends  many  of 
her  hours  reading  and  discussing  child  rearing  practices,  Berger 
found  that  43$  of  the  working  class  mothers  read  nothing  at  all 
on  child  rearing.  Twenty-six  percent  said  they  did  read  books 
on  this  subject  but  disagreed  with  the  conclusions.  Most  were 
proud  to  disclaim,  MI  don't  go  by  the  book." 

In  neighborhoods  with  highly  diverse  life  styles,  child 
rearing  practices  often  become  a major  source  of  conflict.  For 
example,  the  working  class  mother  tends  to  be  strict  with  the 
very  young  child  and  very  permissive  with  the  adolescent.  The 
upper  middle-class  mother  generally  reverses  such  practices. 
Should  these  women  live  near  each  other,  conflict  is  likely  to 
arise  at  both  child  rearing  stages.  When  their  respective 
toddlers  fight  over  a possession,  one  mother  will  feel  the  child 
should  be  disciplined,  the  other,  that  the  child  should  not  be 
remonstrated  since  he  is  just  going  through  a natural  stage  in 
development.  During  the  teenage  period,  the  upper  middle-class 
mother  expects  her  child  to  study  seriously  so  that  he  can  get 
into  college;  therefore,  she  watches  his  time  allocation  closely. 
The  working  class  mother  permits  her  teenager  a great  deal  more 
freedom  since  he  (or  she)  will  soon  be  on  his  own  and  taking 
responsibility  for  his  own  actions. 

While  conflict  may  induce  enforced  conformity,  not  all  con- 
formity can  be  so  classified..  Gans  specifies  three  types: 

1.  "Wanted  conformity  where  neighbors  learn  from 
each  other  to  share  ideas  voluntarily. 

2.  Tolerated  conformity  is  where  they  adjust  their 
own  standards  voluntarily  to  maintain  friendly 
relations. 

3.  Unwanted  conformity  is  a bow  to  pressure  and 
the  giving  up  of  individuality." 

According  to  Gans,  the  working  class  generally  experiences  this 
kind  of  situation.2? 
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If  the  first  type  of  conformity  is  encouraged,  neighborhood 
stability  will  be  preserved.  If  the  second  type  is  forced, 
stability  may  not  result  because  many  of  the  suburbanites  have 
the  economic  power  to  move  - and  may  do  so.  Certainly  this  is 
true  for  the  third  type  of  conformity  that  Gans  cites. 

Thus,  the  preservation  of  stability  depends  upon  developing 
housing  patterns  that  primarily  require  the  first  type  of  con- 
formity, little  of  the  second,  and  none  of  the  third  imposed  on 
suburban  residents.  The  following  chapter  reports  on  our  attempt 
to  gain  empirical  insight  into  the  factors  that  make  such  housing 
developments  possible. 
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VII  • WHAT  FACTORS  GO  INTO  MAKING  A 
■ STABLE  MIXED  RESIDENTIAL  COMMUNITY? 

"The  most  impressive  thing  to  me  about  the  entire 
Hyde  Park-Kenwood  experience  is  that  various  seg- 
ments of  the  community  found  the  will  to  modify 
their  initial  positions  to  accept  less  than  they 
liked  and  to  work  together  over  a long  oeriod  of 
time  to  make  the  compromise  a reality. "1 


A.  A NATIONWIDE  SAMPLE  OF  MIXED  RESIDENTIAL  NEIGHBORHOODS 

AND  COMMUNITIES 

Chapter  VI  has  indicated  that  the  manner  in  which  the  arrival 
of  low  and  moderate  income  households  into  the  suburbs  will  affect 
: critical  aspects  of  the  neighborhood  environment  is  closely  linked 
to  the  question  of  neighborhood  social  stability.  To  gain  insight 
into  the  causes  or  likelihood  of  stability,  we  sought  examples  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  United  States  to  areas  th~fc  contain  one 
or  all  of  the  following  kinds  of  mixing  or  integration: 

1.  Economic  - Households  with  widely  diverging 
incomes  living  in  the  same  block,  neighbor- 
hood, or  community. 

2.  Soclo-Cultural  - Households  with  greatly 
differing  values  and  life  styles  (i.e., 
differing  household  types)  living  in  the 
same  block/  neighborhood,  or  community. 

3.  Racial 

4.  Structural  - Single-family  and  multi-unit 
dwellings- being  mixed  in  the  same  block, 
neighborhood,  or  community. 

Ninety -one  questionnaires  were  sent  out  asking  Initially: 

"Do  you  know  of  any  residential  areas  that  provide  housing  for 
low  and  moderate  income  households  that  contain  a wide  range  of 
economically,  socially,  or  racially  divergent  residents  and/or 
contain  a variety  of  structural  types? 

Yes  ( ) If  so,  please  continue  with  Question  II, 

No  ( ) If  not,  please  feel  free  to  comment." 
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A copy  of  the  complete  questionnaire  itr  presented  In  Appendix  H 
with  a cover  letter  that  accompanied  it.  Respondents  were  asked 
to  fill  out  the  questionnaire  or  if  they  preferred  to  call  us 
collect  at  our  San  Francisco  office. 

The  questionnaire  was  open-ended  but  it  did  ask  for  comment 
on  whether  the  mixing  had  been  a success  or  failure.  How  stable 
do  they  believe  the  present  mix  to  be  and  what  do  they  think  the 
future  make-up  of  the  area  would  be?  We  also  asked,  what  impact 
nas  the  area  or  project  had  on  the  larger  community? 

The  list  of  individuals  to  be  mailed  questionnaires  was 

compiled  by  the  Miami  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission 
staff  and  by  us.  However,  as  the  study  progressed  and  we  talked 
to  housing  experts,  additional  names  were  referred  to  us  and 
added  to  the  list. 

The  final  survey  included  regional  and  local  planners,  re- 
development personnel,  developers,  professors,  housing  commission 
members,  and  HUD  officials.  Forty-five  percent  of  all  those 
receiving  questionnaires  responded  by  completing  the  form  or  by 
telephoning  us.  Fifty  percent  of  all  those  who  responded  stated 
that  they  did  know  of  at  least  one  development  or  neighborhood 
that  was  heterogeneous  in  make-up  and  described  the  area  in  term3 
of  its  location,  size,  type  of  development  or  project,  and  the 
type  and  degree  of  mixing. 


B.  TYPE  OF  RESPONSES  RECEIVED 

Perhaps  the  first  important  finding  of  this  survey  of  know- 
ledgeable housing  experts  is  the  fact  that  50#  of  the  responses 
were  negative  1 .that  is,  the  respondent  did  not  know  of  any  area 
that  was  significantly  integrated  in  terms  of  race,  economic,  or 
socio-cultural  mix.  This  is  not  surprising,  but  it  doe3  tend  to 
confirm  the  commonly  held  belief  that  we  are  a nation  of  rela- 
tively homogeneous  neighborhoods.  Table  25  presents  the  geo- 
graphical sample  distribution.  The  Northeast  accounted  for  the 
largest  number  of  sample  replies,  or  10  more  than  the  Southeast 
which  contained  the  fewest.  The  West/Southwest  had  the  highest 
response  rate;  the  Northeast  the  lowest.  The  Midwest  and  North- 
east made  more  positive  nominations,  while  the  West  and  Southeast 
the  fewest. 

All  but  two  of  the  19  nominated  communities  were  located  in 
central  cities,  many  being  part  of  urban  redevelopment  projects 
originating  In  the  1950s.  The  two  exceptions  are  the  "new  towns" 
or  Columbia,  Md.,  and  Reston,  Va. 
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TABLE  25 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  RESPONSES 


Geographic  Area 


Positive 
Nominations 
No.  # 


Negative 

Responses  No  Response 
No  * $ No . 


Total  of  Mailed** 
Questionnaires 
No.  # 


Northeast* 

7 

25 

4 

14 

17 

61 

28 

100 

Southeast 

2 

11 

6 

33 

10 

55 

18 

99 

Midwest* 

8 

38 

1 

5 

12 

.57 

21 

99 

West/Southwest* 

4 

17 

' 9 

37 

11 

46 

24 

100 

Total 

21 

20 

50  . 

91 

*The  geographic 

section 

contains 

at  least  one 

project 

or 

community  which  has  been  nominated  by  two  or  more  individuals. 
**Total  does  not  equal  100#  due  to  rounding. 


We  have  not  verified  the  accuracy  of  either  the  descriptive 
or  evaluative  responses,  though  we  were  impressed  with  the  know- 
ledge and  thoughtfulness  of  many  respondents.  A summary  description 
of  the  19  areas  that  were  discussed  by  the  respondents  is  presented 
in  Appendix  I . We  received  two  differing  descriptions  of  Mount 
Airy  in  Philadelphia  and  have  presented  both  in  Appendix  I ; the 
respondents  may  have  been  referring  to  different  parts  of  Mount 
Airy.  We  also  received  three  descriptions  of  San  Francisco's 
Diamond  Heights  area  but  since  the  information  received  was  simi- 
lar they  are  reported  as  one. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  one  respondent  felt  that  the 
City  of  San  Jose,  Calif,  should  be  included  as  a project  since  it 
did  contain  neighborhoods  which  differed  from  each  other  in 
respect  to  the  demographic  and  socio-economic  make-up  of  residents. 
We  are  including  this  nomination  not  only  because  we  want  to  re- 
port all  replies  we  received,  but  also  because  it  indicates  that 
even  a fast-growing  city  conforms  to  the  typical  citywide  patterns  . 
noted  in  Chapter  III.  That  is,  the  traditional  role  of  the  city 
has  been  to  sustain  a wider  range  of  homogeneous  neighborhoods 
than  is  found  in  the  suburbs.  This  is  because  the  oldest  housing 
of  most  regions,  sought  by  the  poor  because  they  can  afford  it, 
is  usually  found  in  the  central  city. 
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The  size  of  the  19  nominated  areas  varied  considerably. 

Five  communities  were  1000  acres  or  less,  while  seven  were  from 
2000-7500  acres.  The  smallest  nomination  consisted  of  125-175 
acres;  the  largest,  the  City  of  San  Jose.  In  addition  to  San 
Jose,  there  were  six  "no  answers"  to  this  question.  An  analysis 
of  the  survey  responses  does  not  suggest  any  direct  relationship 
between  the  size  of  the  community  and  the  success  of  the  project# 
Excluding  the  two  new  town  communities  of  Reston  and  Columbia, 
none  of  the  respondents  nominated  an  existing  suburban  community 
which  was  integrated  by  race,  class,  or  socio-cultural  mix. 


C.  THE  19  NOMINATED  AREAS  GROUPED  BY  TYPE  OF  ECONOMIC  MIX 

Table  26  categorizes  the  responses  we  obtained  by  grouping 
them  first  into  six  categories  based  on  the  kind  of  economic  mix 
that  was  indicated# 

Two  project  nominations,  the  Lower  East  Side  in  New  York  and 
the  Lynn  Corporation  development  in  Indianapolis,  fall  Into  the 
first  categorization  which  contains  a range  of  "low  to  moderate" 
income  households.  Although  both  were  described  as  extremely 
heterogeneous  In  the  socio-cultural,  racial,  and  structural  mix, 
neither  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  projects  success. 

Five  areas  were  depicted  as  containing  "low  to  high"  income 
residents.  These  areas  are: 

Mount  Airy  Neighborhood  - Philadelphia,  Pa. 

South  End  Neighborhood  - Boston,  Mass. 

Lincoln  Park  Community  - Chicago,  111, 

Park  Hill  - Denver,  Colo. 

The  City  of  San  Jose,  Calif. 

This  category  includes  two  sets  of  responses  for  Mount  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  As  indicated  above,  the  discrepancies  between  the 
two  descriptions  of  Mount  Airy  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
respondents  were  depicting  different  geographic  entities.  How- 
ever, this  Is  only  a hypothesis  since  neither  answered  the  ques- 
tion dealing  with  the  size  of  the  area.  Mount  Airy  elicited  two 
differing  evaluations  of  the  success  of  the  community.  One 
stated  unequivocally  that  Mount  Airy  was  a nationally  known 
example  of  a successfully  integrated  project.  The  second  gave 
a more  qualified  evaluation  of  the  project's  success  and  commented 
that  the  families  moving  into  the  large  homes  generally  send  their 
children  to  a private  school.  This  would  suggest  an  area  which 
provides  a good  housing  buy  for  the  family  desirous  of  obtaining 
more  housing  space  and  quality  than  could  be  purchased  in  an  area 
which  provides  "good  schools"  as  part  of  a higher  social  status 
package.  Thus,  for  some  it  may  be  more  desirable  and  less  costly 
to  send  their  children  to  private  school  than  to  purchase  an  ‘ 
equivalent  house  in  an  area  noted  for  its  good  schools. 
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TABLE  26 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  POSITIVE  NOMINATIONS 
AS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  SURVEY 


LOW  TO  MODERATE  INCOME 
Socio-Cultural  Mix: 

Racial  Mix: 

Structural  Mix: 

Number  of  Units: 


Degree  of  Success 
in  Terms  of  Stability 
and  Organization: 


(UNDER  $10, 000 ) - 2 Responses 

2-Extremely  heterogeneous  in  terms  of  age* 
and  life  cycle  status,  occupational 
diversity  and  ethnicity. 

1-White,  Black,  and  Oriental  (no  percentage 
1-Over  50*  Black  breakdown) 

1-Mixture  of  multi-family  units 
1-Mixture  of  multi  and  single-family  units 

1 -Under  5 , 000 
1-No  answer 


2 -No  answer 


LOW  TO  HIGH  INCOME* 
Socio-Cultural  Mix: 

Racial  Mix: 

Structural  Mix: 
Number  of  Units: 


6 Responses 

6-Extremely  heterogeneous  in  terms  of  age 
and  occupational  status. 

1 -Mixed  (no  percentage  breakdown) 

1 -Under  20*  Black  . 

• 3-20-50*  Black 
1-Over  50*  Black 

1 -Single -family  only 
1 -Mixture  of  mu*ti -family 
4-Mixture  of  multi  and  single-family 

1- 5,000-10,000 

2- 10,000-20,000 

1- Over  20,000 

2- No  answer 
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TABLE  26  (cont'd) 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  POSITIVE  NOMINATIONS 
AS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  SURVEY 


LOW  TO  HIGH  INCOME*  (cont'd) 


Degree  of  Success 
in  Terms  of  Stability 
and  Organization: 


1-Families  with  children  moving  out  due  to 
increase  in  gang  activity  with  concomitant 
increase  in  childless  population  and 
single  adults. 

1-Professionals  moving  back  into  area. 
Community  organizations  have  helped  to 
stabilize  neighborhood  by  working  to  main- 
tain a single -family  area  and  the  quality 
of  education.  Class  friction  evident. 

1-Mt.  Airy  Neighborhood 

Example  of  nationally  known  successfully 
integrated  project.  ' 

1- Community  organization  active.  Families 
moving  into  large  homes  send  children  to 
private  schools. 

2- No  answer 


♦This  category  includes  the  City  of  San  Jose.'  It  also  includes 
f e IE  of  ?h?X  Ine 

SSSSTLSS  m.  uVStKfd  60*  Mac,  15,000  housing  units, 

10,000  units,  and  that  40*  of  all  households  earned  in  excess  of 
$20,000.  These  discrepancies  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
description  encompassed  different  geographical  areas.  Neither 
respondent  identified  the  size  of  the  area  on  the  questionnaire 

form. 
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TABLE  26  (cont'd) 

CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  POSITIVE  NOMINATIONS 
AS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  SURVEY 


MODERATE  INCOME  (OVER  $5/000  - UNDER  $15/000)  - 5 Responses 


Socio-Cultural  Mix: 


Racial  Mix: 


Structural  Mix: 


Number  of  Units: 


5-Not  a great  diversity.  Most  households 
are  family  units. 

2 - Under  20$  Black 

3- 80-100$  Black 

1 - Single-family  only 

2- Similar  multi-family  units 
2-Mixture  of  multi-family  units 

2 -Under  1,000 
2-5/000-10,000 
1-10,000-15,000 


Degree  of  Success 
in  Terms  of  Stability 
and  Organization: 


1-No  housing  mix  but  racial  mix  stable  at  11$. 
1-No  racial  mix  but  housing  mix, 

1 - Racial  mix  (20$  black)  but  no  class  mix. 

2 - No  answer. 


MODERATE  TO  HIGH  INCOME  (OVER  $6,000)  - 4 Responses 


Socio-Cultural  Mix: 


Racial  Mix: 


Structural  Mix: 


Number  of  Units: 


4-Not  a great  diversity  in  terras  of  class. 
I Mostly  family  households. 

2- Under  20$  Black 
(1-20-50$  Black 
jl-No  answer 

1 -Multi -family  only 

3- Mixture  of  single  and  multi -family  units 

1- 1,000-5,000' 

2- 5,000-10,000 

1-No  answer 


Degree  of  Success 
in  Terms  of  Stability 
and  Organization: 


3-Racial  but  no  class  integration 
1-No  answer 
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TABLE  26  (cont'd) 

' CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  POSITIVE  NOMINATIONS 
AS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  SURVEY 


OTHER  ECONOMIC  MIXES** 
Socio-Cultural  Mix: 
Racial  Mix: 

Structural  Mix: 


- 2 Responses 

2 -No  answer. 

1-50#  Black 

1- No  answer 

2- Wide  variety 


Number  of  Units:  2-1,000-5,000 

Degree  of  Success 
in  Terms  of  Stability 

and  Organization:  1-Not  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  answer. 

1-No  answer. 

**Could  not  specify  as  to  economic  mix.  One  area  was  classified 
as  diverse  and  the  other  is  currently  in  the  process  of  being  rented.  ’ 


ECONOMIC  MIX  - NO  ANSWER 

Socio-Cultural  Mix: 

Racial  Mix: 

Structural  Mix: 

Number  of  Units: 

Degree  of  Success 
in  Terms  of  Stability 
and  Organization: 


- 1 Response 

1-Heterogeneous  in  terms  of  occupational  mix 
1-95#  Black 

1-Mixed  single  and  multi -family  units 
1 -Under  1,000 

1 -Class  but  no  racial  integration 
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All  five  of  these  areas  were  stated  to  be  mixed  racially 
and  in  the  socio-cultural  sense.  Three  were  said  to  provide  a 
diverse  housing  mix,  while  the  South  End  neighborhood  in  Boston 
and  Denver's  Park  Hill  area  consist  primarily  of  single-family 
residences.  The  Mount  Airy  area  was  described  alternatively  as 
providing  a mixture  of  multi -family  units  and  as  providing  a 
combination  of  single  and  multi-family  residences. 

These  five  low  to  high  income  projects  attracted  a variety 
of  responses  to  the  questions  which  sought  an  evaluation  of  their 
success.  A summary  of  the  responses  includes  two  "no  answers," 
one  indication  of  unstability  and  a resultant  change  in  the  house- 
hold make-up,  one  qualified  success  story,  and  a more  lengthy 
description  of  a designated  successful  project. 

Neither  San  Jose  nor  the  South  End  neighborhood  project 
answered  the  question  which  dealt  with  success.  The  Lincoln  Park 
community  in  Chicago  was  described  as  an  area  in  transition.  The 
respondent  indicated  that  families  with  children  were  moving  out 
because  of  an  increase  in  gang  activity.  However,  he  also  felt 
there  appeared  to  be  a concomitant  increase  of  single  adults  and 
childless  households. 

The  Park  Hill  community  in  Denver,  Colo.,  was  stipulated  a 
successful  project.  The  respondent  in  this  instance  was  an 
"expert"  in  two  respects.  Professionally,  he  had  worked  in  the 
area  as  a member  of  the  planning  community  in  addition  to  being 
a resident.  He  believes  that  attitudes  related  to  economic 
groups  create  more  neighborhood  friction  thi'n  those  related  to 
racial  integration.  He  strongly  suggests  the  community  organi- 
zations have  had  a positive  impact  upon  the  stability  of  the  area  - 
that  they  have  promoted  a well  maintained,  single-family  area  and 
have  attempted  to  improve  the  school  system.  A May  3,  1970, 

Denver  Post  newspaper  article  describing  the  Park  Hill  community 
makes  reference  to* some  of  these  organized  efforts.  A general 
description  of  the  area  includes  the  following:  "The  houses 

are  imaginative  and  different,  with  a wide  range  of  styles  that 
includes  Spanish,  English,  and  Colonial  and  ranging  in  value  from 
$10,000-85,000.  Whether  modest  or  mansion,  most  are  set  in  lawns 
that  show  much  loving  care. " We  know  from  our  regional  survey, 
as  well  as  the  literature  search,  just  how  important  the  main- 
tenance of  the  exterior  house  and  yard  is  to  the  suburbanite 
neighbors.  The  community  organizations  have  also  served  to  pro- 
mote an  increased  enforcement  of  housing  codes  and  have  attempted 
to  keep  commercial  activities  from  encroaching  on  the  existing 
neighborhoods.  The  article  goes  on  to  detail  that,  much  attention 
is  paid  to  the  school  system,  trying  to  get  more  minority  teachers, 
urging  that  minority  history  be  taught,  setting  up  a human  rela- 
tions commission." 
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Perhaps  an  integral  part  of  this  project's  success,  as  well 
as  the  success  of  others,  is  the  process  of  self-selection.  Thus, 
"people  who  move  into  Park  Hill  most  often  do  so  because  of  their 
belief  in  participating  in  an  integrated  society."  The  article 
points  out  the  paradoxical  situation  that  "just  as  often  they 
find  they  really  aren't  getting  to  know  any  of  their  neighbors. 
However,  the  community  organizations  do  appear  successful  in 
bringing  together  diverse  groups  in  formalized  get-togethers 
such  as  wine-tasting  parties.  Thus,  it  appears  that  friendship 
relationships  continue  to  depend  on  more  than  physical  proximity. 

The  third  major  category  of  areas  presented  in  Table  26 
includes  five  that  are  primarily  inhabited  by  moderate  income 
family  households.  Three  of  the  areas  - Hempstead,  River  House 
Apartments,  and  Stone  Keygate  - are  either  primarily  or  entirely 
inhabited  by  black  households.  Uniondale  and  the  Lafayette- 
Elmwood  projects  contain  less  than  20#  minority  group  members. 

Two  of  the  five  projects  provide  a mixture  of  low  and  high-rise 
apartments.  Two  provide  homogeneous  apartment  structures,  while 
one  consists  of  only  single -family  detached  houses. 

Since  the  five  areas  are  categorized  by  their  relatively 
limited  economic  range,  the  successful  mixing  evaluations  must 
be  based  on  other  criteria.  Uniondale  and  Lafayette-Elmwood  are 
considered  to  be  examples  of  a stable  racially  integrated  area. 
Eleven  percent  of  the  Uniondale  households  are  minority  group 
residents,  while  the  Lafayette-Elmwood  project  consists  of  19# 
black  in  its  low-rise  and  10#  black  in  its  high-rise  apartments. 
The  Hempstead  project  was  said  to  be  mixed  solely  in  terms  of  its 
housing  structures.  Hone  of  the  three  was  postulated  to  provide 
an  example  of  class  integration.  No  evaluations  were  given  for 
the  Stone  Keygate  and  River  House  projects. 

We  were  sent  additional  background  material  on  the  Elmwood 
Park  area  which  is  now  in  the  process  of  constructing  some  low 
Income  units  to  be  located  in  Elmwood  III.  The  impact  of  these 
unfinished  units  is  of  course  unknown  at  this  time.  Initially, 
low  income  blacks  were  moved  out  of  the  area  and  their  housing 
cleared  to  create  new  housing  for  middle  income  white  and  black 
residents.  Currently  the  middle  Income  parents  send  their 
children  to  all  but  one  of  the  public  schools  in  the  area.  The 
exception  is  an  elementary  school  that  serves  an  adjacent  lower 
income  population.  A description  of  the  area  furnished  by  the 
Mayor1 s Committee  for  Community  Renewal  states.  It  is  oovlous 
that  unless  parents  feel  their  children  will  have  a significant 
number  of  similarly  raised  friends  in  attendance,  they  will  not 
“send  their  children  to  school. 

Four  projects  are  designated  as  communities  containing 
moderate  to  high  income  households.  Each  was  thought  to  provide 
little  diversity  as  to  socio-cultural  mix  and  each  was  thought 
to  consist  primarily  of  family  households.  All  four  areas  were 
described  as  racially  integrated  and  were  believed  to  contain  a 
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variety  of  structural  units,  with  three  providing  both  single- 
family  arid  apartment  residences.  The  four  areas  were: 

Columbia,  Md. 

Heston,  Va. 

Diamond  Heights  - San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Hyde  Park-Kenwood  - Chicago,  111. 

The  report  on  Reston  did  not  contain  a discussion  of  the  success 
of  the  new  town.  The  three  respondents  who  presented  data  on 
the  San  Francisco  Diamond  Heights  redevelopment  project  feel 
that  it  has  successfully  mixed  the  moderate  with  the  middle  income 
They  attribute  a good  measure  of  this  success  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  moderate  income  households  have  been  carefully  screened. 
Despite  this  fact,  one  respondent  remarked  that  sales  are  slower 
directly  acress  from  the  moderate  income  units  than  elsewhere  in 
the  project.  They  also  commented  on  the  beneficial  effect  of 
designing  fourplexes  to  look  like  two  individual  townhouses. 

Respondents  reporting  on  the  Columbia  and  the  Hyde  Park- 
Kenwood  areas  state  that  these  are  examples  of  successful  racial, 
but  not  class,  integration. 

We  learned  from  a telephone  conversation  with  one  of 
Columbia's  planners  that  Columbia  contained  no  welfare  or  aid 
to  dependent  children  families.  The  lower  moderate  income  house- 
holds consisted  of  younger  households  of  similar  class  status. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  235  and  236  households  were  generally 
young  couples,  secretaries,  or  divorcees.  Reston  also  informed 
us  that  they  currently  had  no  low  income  residents  and  that  their 
moderate  income  housing  was  generally  sought  by  young  families. 
However,  they  have  plans  to  build  10  public  housing  units  at 
some  future  time.  The  River  Acres  project  in  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich., 
has  provided  20,-scattered  public  housing  units  in  its  450-unit 
development.  Excluding  the  City  of  San  Jose  as  not  being 
directly  comparable,  the  River  Acres  community  is  the  only 
nominee  currently  providing  public  housing  options. 

We  received  supplementary  background  material  on  the  Hyde 
Park-Kenwood  area  in  the  form  of  a well-documented  case  history 
of  the  community  provided  by  an  illustrious  resident,  Muriel 
Beadle. 3 She  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  her  article  was  to 
identify  the  trials  that  community  has  already  suffered  so  that 
other  communities  could  learn  from  them.  In  describing  the 
turmoil  brought  about  by  divergent  group  pressures  and  values 
within  the  community,  she  wrote,  "The  local  answer  has  been  that 
integration  cannot  succeed  unless  the  class  level  and  customs  of 
the  two  groups  are  approximately  equal. "4  She  explained  that 
the  bitterest  pill  that  the  community  had  to  swallow  was  to 
accept  the  fact  that  the  stated  objectives  of  conservation  and 
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renewal  could  not  be  obtained  unless  (l)  the  community  accepted 
integration,  (2)  treated  integration  as  a class  problem,  and 
(3)  discriminated  against  lower  income  families  and  individuals. 

Thus,  the  population  of  the  area  decreased  from  approxi- 
mately 76OOO  in  1956  to  55000  in  1966.  Concomitantly,  the  black 
population  decreased  from  49#  in  I960  to  approximately  3«#  in 
1966  - because  most  poor  black  families  were  forced  to  move  out. 
Mrs.  Beadle  said  that  while  Hyde  Park  has  accepted  a small  pro- 
portion of  public  housing  projects,  these  have  been  small  units, 
"low  rise  in  character  and  scattered  to  prevent  'downgrading'  of 
community. "6  • 


Mrs.  Beadle  feels  that  the  results  to  date,  after  many  years 
of  community  struggle,  are  good  race  relations,  although  there 
is  not  and  doubtless  will  never  be  a balanced  racial  mixture  on 
the  block.  She  points  out  that  while  all  17  census  tracts  in  the 
i960  census  include  Negroes  and  whites,  the  percentages  vary  from 
99#  white  in  one  to  96#  black  in  another.  She  wrote  further  that, 
"balancing  this  pattern  of  housing  is  an  uncommon  amount  of  joint 
usage,  by  all  races,  of  community  facilities  and  of  Joint  parti- 
cipation in  community  activities. "7 


Mrs.  Beadle  also  discussed  the  costs  associated  with  this 
community-wide  undertaking.  Naturally,  the  cost  in  community 
volunteer  time  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  calculate. 
However,  she  stipulated  that  by  the  time  the  books  were  closed 
there  were  more  than  $46  million  of  expenditures  in  public  funds 
and  $250  million  in  private  funds  invested  in  the  ^wo-square- 
mile  area  over  a five-year  period.  This  includes  the  $29  million 
expenditure  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  To  date,  the  univer- 
sity invests  $300,000  per  year  for  private  police  to  protect  the 
area.  This  expenditure  has  proved  to  be  most  effective:  the 

crime  rate  has  dropped  50#,  with  the  results  that  this  area  now 
boasts  of  one  of  the  city's  lowest  crime  rates. 


We  do  not  discuss  the  three  remaining  projects  in  detail 
because  of  the  scanty  information  on  them.  These  are  classified 
as  "other"  and  "no  answer"  in  Table  26.  However,  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  the  River  Acres-Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  project  was 
the  only  nomination  that  claimed  to  be  a successful  example  o 
class  integration.  The  community,  which  is  95#  black,  is  said 
to  contain  a mix  of  welfare,  blue  collar,  white  collar,  and 
professional  households.  
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D.  CONCLUSIONS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  SURVEY  ...  , 

Wfeile  making  no  claim  that  the  national  survey  is  exhaustive, 
and  realizing  that  therefore  we  may  he  ignorant  about  some  existing 
success  stories,  the  findings  have  led  us  to  make  the  following 
tentative  conclusions: 

1.  Our  country  currently  contains  few  successful  examples 
of  areas  integrated  in  terms  of  either  race,  economic,  or  socio- 
cultural mix,  and  the  majority  of  those  that  do  exist  are  located 
in  central  cities. 

2.  The  Gruen  Gruen  + Associates  survey  was  not  able  to 
uncover  a single  example  of  an  area  which  consists  of  a successful 
three-way  integration.  Thus,  for  example,  the  only  area  which 
claimed  success  in  mixing  households  of  different  classes  was  a 
primarily  black  community.  Two  of  the  projects  that  had  achieved 
a stabilized  racial  integration  did  so  partially  by  the  process 

of  expelling  the  lowest  income  residents  through  slum  clearance 
projects.  In  addition,  all  areas  which  have  achieved  a stable 
racial  mix  have  had  to  control  the  proportion  of  minority  house- 
holds. 


3.  The  mixing  of  structural  units  appears  to  be  the  easiest 
mix  to  achieve.  There  are  nine  areas  which  provide  a mixture  of 
single -family  and  apartment  dwelling  unit  options.  However,  many 
of  these  refer  to  the  efforts  that  have  been  taken  to  control  the 
attractiveness  of  the  area. 

4.  The  most  successfully  integrated  areas  have  had  active 
and  powerful  community  organizations  which  work  to  provide  a 
safe,  harmonious,  and  attractive  environment  with  special  emphasis 
given  to  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  fechool  system. 

5.  The  most  successful  projects  are  those  in  which  resi- 
dential self-selection  has  played  a prominent  part.  This  is  of 
course  particularly  relevant  for  higher  income  residents  who 
have  numerous  other  housing  opportunities. 

6.  This  survey  includes  no  successful  example  of  mixed 
communities  which  are  integrated  on  a social  relationship  rather 
than  a physical  nexus  basis.  Despite  the  efforts  of  community 
organizations  to  sponsor  "get-together"  activities,  these  activ- 
ities are  generally  conducted  on  a formal  basis  and  have  not 
led  to  widespread  informal  friendship  relationships. 
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VIII.  WHAT  WILL  WORK 

"...as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  a policy  that  involved 
forced  integration  of  the  suburbs  or  racial  balance 
would  fail;  that  it's  not  a sound  policyjand  this 
department  is  not  undertaking  a policy  of  racial 
balance  or  racial  quotas  or  forced  integration,  or 
anything  of  that  character,"! 


SOURCES  OP  DIRECTION  FOR  SOLUTIONS 

The  rest-arch  and  analysis  conducted  during  the  last  nine 
months  was  aimed  at  exposing  the  complex  factors  that  prevent 
the  housing  programs  that  assist  financially  limited  households 
from  being  used  anywhere  but  in  older  central  city  neighborhoods. 
It  was  also  the  hope  of  the  Miami  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Commission  that  our  work  would  indicate  directions  for  finding 
solutions  to  this  problem.  We  believe  that  the  results  of  our 
study  do  this  - that  they  point  to  solutions  that,  if  imple- 
mented, will  benefit  the  occupants  of  the  new  housing,  the 
suburban  communities  in  which  the  new  units  will  be  located, 
and  the  quality  of  housing  available  to  all  the  residents  of  the 
region. 

The  directions  we  received  came  from  several  sources.  The 
low  and  moderate  income  households  we  interviewed  provided  guide- 
lines by  describing  their  needs.  This  knowledge  not  only  points 
some  clear  directions,  but  suggests  some  that  do  not  aggravate 
suburbanites'  fears  which  could  inhibit  the  program.  The  suburban 
responses  summarjized  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  suggest  another  set 
of  guidelines  that  must  be  followed,  directions  that,  as  we 
indicate  in  Chapter  V,  they  have  also  given  to  their  public 
officials. 

Further  guidelines  are  provided  by  the  urban  experiences 
cited  in  Chapter  VI  that  indicate  the  type  of  dangers  that  must 
be  prevented  if  the  effects  that  the  suburbanites  fear  are  to  be 
forestalled.  In  that  chapter  we  have  also  attempted  to  point 
out  the  critical  social  and  economic  factors  that  interrelate 
to  determine  the  impact  of  expanding  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  opportunities  into  the  suburbs.  The  MVRPC  already  has 
completed  a series  of  housing  component'  studies  that  enable  it 
to  appraise  the  present  state  of  these  factors  in  the  region. 

If  the  knowledge  gained  from  these  various  sources  is  acted 
upon,  it  can  be  expanded  into  solutions  through  programs  that 
combine  action  with  a continuing  monitoring  of  relevant  factors. 
The  direction  we  draw  from  the  research  will  be  described  below. 
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Our  evaluation  of  the  existing  tools  or  federal  housing  programs 
in  terms  of.  their  ability  to  be  used  to  take  action  in  the  indi-  . 
cated  direction,  and  our  suggestions  concerning  needed  new  tools, 
are  presented  in  Chapter  IX. 

The.  responsibility  and  resources  for  taking  the  required 
action  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  MVRPC  and  the  public 
agencies  it  works  with  on  local,  state,  and  federal  levels. 

These  guidelines  cannot  merely  be  turned  over  to  the  private 
housing  "delivery  system. " We  say  this  not  because  we  feel  that 
system  to  be  either  inadequate  or  unwilling.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary: The  real  estate  brokers,  housing  contractors,  land 

developers,  bankers,  and  mortgage  brokers  we  talked  to  in  the 
course  of  this  study  indicated  that  the  construction  industry 
was  not  impeded  by  complex  social  or  political  motives.  They 
will  build  housing  when  it  is  profitable  for  them  to  do  so,  but 
this  is  true  whether  or  not  the  resultant  product  meets  the 
following  directions  or  criteria. 

1.  A Wide  Variety  of  Structural  and  Locational  Options 

Must  be  Offered 

There  is  a tendency  for  all  of  us  to  lump  those  who  differ 
from  us  into  a single  undifferentiated  group.  This  is  especially 
true  of  those  who  have  less  money  than  we  do.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  Dickens,  tho3e  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder  were 
frequently  called  "the  undeserving  poor";  today  we  tend  to  cate- 
gorize them  as  "the  deserving  poor.  ' Neither  categorization  is 
useful  because  it  implies  a uniformity  of  preferences  and  life 
styles  that  does  not  exist  or  suggests  the  disastrous  and 
ridiculous  notion  that  these  people  should  live  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  someone  else. 

The  low  and  moderate  income  sample  we  interviewed  had  very 
definited  preferences  for  the  various  structural  types  we  showed 
them.  The  suburban  respondents  were  shown  the  same  set  of  pic- 
tures and  were  asked  to  say  how  they  felt  such  buildings  would 
fit  into  their  neighborhoods  and  communities.  Some  of  the 
structural  types  that  were  liked  by  many  of  the  low  and  moderate 
income  households  were  disliked  by  many  of  the  higher  income 
suburbanites.  But  there  were  several  types  that  were  acceptable 
to  both.  Thus,  if  these  interviews  had  been  used  to  suggest  the 
kind  of  structures  that  should  actually  be  designed  and  built, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  select  structural  types  that 
satisfy  both  those  who  will  live  in  and  next  to  the  new  units. 
The  programs  under  which  the  units  would  actually  be  built  should 
also  offer  such  a selection. 
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The  low  and  moderate  Income  households  we  interviewed  differed 
dramatically  in  where  they  preferred  living.  Many,  as  indicated 
earlier,  wanted  to  .-.-y  in  their  old  neighborhoods  or  at  least  to 
live  in  a socially  familiar  environment,  while  others  wanted  to  move 
into  the  suburbs.  Some  could  benefit  economically  from  such  facil- 
ities as  child  care  centers.  The  majority  wanted  to  live  in  neigh- 
borhoods with  those  of  their  own  class  but  to  share  community 
facilities  with  members  of  other  socio-economic  classes.  A 
minority  wanted  to  live  scattered  among  the  existing  suburban 
residential  neighborhoods  with  neighbors  of  higher  income.  But 
most  significantly,  those  who  picked  this  option  tended  to  be  in 
the  moderate  income  group  4Ad  have  characteristics  to  suggest  they 
are  or  would  be  upwardly  mobile  and  want  to  conform  to  the  standards 
of  such  neighborhoods. 

Thus,  only  a wide  variety  of  locational  options  could  serve 
the  divergent  needs  of  those  who  will  need  assistance  to  buy  or 
rent  new  housing.  The  availability  of  many  possible  options  would 
also  be  much  more  likely  to  permit  the  selection  of  options  that 
meet  the  needs  of  low  and  moderate  income  households  without 
creating  the  effects  that  the  suburbanites  fear.  There  should  be 
a maximum  number  of  possible  choices. 

2.  Eventual  Home  Ownership  is  Generally  Preferable  to 

Continued  Renting 

Home  ownership  is  a goal  of  most  low  arid  moderate  income  house- 
holds. Several  studies  suggest,  in  addition  to  the  regional  survey, 
that  the  greatest  benefit  and  incentive  for  upward  mobility  that 
can  be  provided  by  any  environmental  factor  is  home  ownership  in  a 
compatible  neighborhood.  TtW5  suburbanites  also  prefer  seeing  owner- 
occupied  housing  in  their  areas.  The  criterion,  of  ownership  appears 
to  be  particularly  important  In  the  Miami  Valley  Region  which  con- 
trasts with  many  coastal  cities  in  its  relatively  low  proportion  of 
highly  mobile  executives.  This  region’s  negative  attitude  toward 
the  renter  may  alter  as  the  region  experiences  more  mobility  of  the 
executive  class  and  as  larger  numbers  of  itB  wealthier  citizens 
seek  luxury  apartment  residences.  However,  wherever  possible, 
ownership  opportunities  should  be  pursued.  If  home  ownership  is 
not  feasible,  then  the  ownership  of  an  apartment  unit  should  be 
pursued  since  it  would  provide  many  of  the  same  psychic  benefits. 


3.  A Viable  Class  Mix  is  Necessary  if  Neighborhood  Stability 

is  to  be  Preserved 

Attempts  should  be  made  to  establish  a viable  class  mix  on 
the  neighborhood  level.  A viable  mix  would  be  one  that  permits 
and  provides  the  opportunity  for  voluntary  class  integration  on 
this  level.  Thus,  those  who  want  to  live  with  households  of 
differing  classes  could  do  so.  However,  extreme  class  hetero- 
geneity should  not  be  imposed  on  a neighborhood  level.  Not  one 
of  the  suburbanites  or  representatives  of  the  low  and  moderate 
income  households  we  interviewed  wanted  to  live  in  extremely 
class-heterogeneous  neighborhoods.  If  such  heterogeneity  1® 
imposed  on  a neighborhood  level  it  is  likely  to  produce  friction, 
with  the  more  affluent  classes  eventually  moving  out  and  failing 
to  move  in.  Much  wider  degrees  of  class  heterogeneity  will  be 
accepted  within  a community  than  within  u neighborhood  without 
Inducing  instability.  The  only  likely  exceptions  to  this  neigh- 
borhood rule  would  involve  situations  where  the  less  well-to-do 
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classes  form  a conforming  and  permanently  small  minority.  How- 
ever, extremely  broad  "social  balance"  should  be  sought  at  the 
Community,  not  neighborhood,  level. 


4.  Low/faoderate  Income  Households  Musi,  be  Informed, 

Counseled,  and  Directed  Toward  Housing  Environments 
That  will  Serve  Their  Needs  and  to  Which  They  Can 
Realistically  be  Expected  to  Adjust 

A well  trained  and  informed  staff  will  be  needed  to  properly 
accomplish  the  placement  of  lower  income  housing  in  the  suburbs. 
Those  who  are  eligible  for  the  housing  must  be  informed  of  the 
options  available  to  them.  This  task  cannot  be  left  only  to  the 
developers  of  subsidized  units.  Many  of  those  eligible  will  have 
no  previous  experience  with  purchasing  real  estate  or  making 
rental  arrangements  outside  of  the  central  city.  Therefore, 
they  will  need  "buyer’s  agents"  to  help  them  bargain  with  exper- 
ienced sellers  and  rental  agents  and  also  to  make  sure  that  they 
fully  comprehend  the  financial  and  maintenance  responsibilities 
they  must  assume. 

We  believe  that  the  needed  counseling  and  informing  agency 
should  also  become  involved  in  the  job  of  matching  housing  options 
to  household  capabilities  and  monitoring  the  results  of  various 
matchings.  There  should  be  a feedback  over  time  so  that  future 
development  can  be  improved  to  better  serve  the  low/moderate 
income  households.  The  initial  placement  should  be  based  on 
the  housing  needs  of  those  placed  and  their  capabilities  to 
adjust  well  in  the  new  environment.  Such  placement  should 
never  serve  as  a substitute  for  needed  social  or  psychological 
therapy. 


5.  The  Housing  Packages  That  are  to  be  Constructed  and  the 
Support  Programs  That  Must  be  Attached  to  the  Packages  or 
to  Sets  of  Packages  Should  be  Selected  Initially  and  Re- 
evaluated Periodically  in  Terms  of  Their  Ability  to  Meet 
the  Requirements  of  Low/lfloderate  Income  Groups  While 
Simultaneously  Safeguarding  and  Improving  the  Environ- 
mental Features  That  are  Important  to  the  Older  Suburban 
Residents 

This  study  suggests  that  suburban  communities  will  accept 
programs  that  expand  low  and  moderate  income  housing  opportunities 
if  the  suburban  features  that  they  now  enjoy  are  safeguarded  and 
improved.  This  means  that  the  housing  "packages"  must  be  developed 
within  a framework  of  programs  that  assist  financially  limited 
families  and  individuals  to  pay  for  or  rent  new  dwelling  units, 
while  simultaneously  assisting  the  community  facilities  that  will 
be  called  on  to  serve  the  non-hcusing  needs  of  the  residents. 
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The  facilitating  programs  should  include  the  following: 

• Provisions  to  give  the  lower  income  occupants 
the  resources  and  incentives  for,  or  other 
guarantees  of,  property  maintenance. 

• Support  to  preclude  the  imposition  of  tax  burdens 
or  pressures  for  service  reductions  upon  the 
suburban  community. 

Support  to  preclude  a drop  in  the  quality  of  the 
local  schools. 

• Provisions  for  any  additionally  needed  public 
services,  such  as  child  care  centers  and  youth 
programs,  and  health,  fire  and  police  personnel. 

6,  Programs  to  Preserve  and  Enhance  the  Suburban 

Environment  Must  be  Kept  Credible 

The  Miami  Valley  Regional  Housing  Plan  is  an  unusually  well 
documented  and  prepared  regional  housing  plan.  4 Even  more  unusual, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  elected  officials  who  represent 
their  communities  on  the  MVRPC  approved  the  plan  in  a commui.ity- 
by-comraunity  role  call  vote.  Twenty-six  commissioners  voted  for 
the  resolution,  two  abstained,  and  none  voted  against  the  plan. 
Some  representatives  voted  affirmatively  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  their  constituents  were  hostile  to  the  housing  plan 
and  particularly  its  target  allocation  of  low  and  moderate  income 
households  to  the  suburbs.  These  commissioners  voted  for  the 
plan  in  the  belief  that  its  implementation  could  be  accomplished 
in  a way  that  would  not  only  provide  the  region- with  a more 
beneficial  development  pattern  but  also  work  to  benefit  their 
own  communities. 

For  very  practical  reasons  the  implementation  of  the  plan 
must  keep  faith  with  their  belief.  The  housing  product  includes 
physical  and  social  elements  that  provide  shelter  and  a host  of 
psychological  benefits.  In  one  sense,  housing  is  much  like 
romance:  expectations  strongly  Influence  our  perceptions  of 

the  experience.  The  fact  that  many  present  residents  of  the 
suburban  Miami  Valley  fear  that  some  negative  results  will  follow 
the  entry  of  additional  low  and  moderate  income  households  into 
their  communities  increases  the  likelihood  of  adverse  effects. 
Thus,  the  efforts  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  suburban  environT 
ment  must  be  effective.  If  they  are,  subsequent  efforts  in  the 
Miami  Valley  and  elsewhere  will  be  more  easily  accomplished;  If 
such  initial  efforts  should  fall,  it  will  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  the  opportunity  to  try  again. 
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IX.  EXISTING  PROGRAMS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  PROVIDING 
‘ INCREASED  SUBURBAN  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITIES 

"Why,  after  the  battle  is  over  and  the  people  are 
in.. .well,  you  know,  nobody  pays  any  attention. 

It  works.  It  really  does  work.  1,1 


A.  THE  PROGRAMS  AND  THE  CRITERIA 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  presented  directions  or  criteria 
for  use  In  conceptualizing  and  evaluating  solutions  to  the  prob- 
• lem  of  placing  lower  Income  housing  In  suburban  middle  income 
neighborhoods  and  communities.  In  this  chapter  we  use  these 
criteria  to  evaluate  the  federal  programs  that  can  help  to  pro- 
vide such  housing,  to  suggest  the  kind  of  program  augmentations 
that  seem  necessary. 

Federal  housing  aids  to  upper  and  middle  Income  Americans 
come  In  such  subtle  and  Indirect  forms  as  tax  benefits,  mortgage 
market  manipulations,  and  public  capital  Improvement  grants.  The 
assistance  that  is  available  to  low  and  moderate  Income  house- 
holds from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban. Development  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  much  more  direct.  It  Includes 
loans  and  grants  to  local  public  housing  agencies,  rent  supple- 
ments, mortgage  payment  subsidies,  and  below-market  mortgage 
Interest  loans.  These  subsidies  are  provided  under  a myriad  of 
existing  programs,  but  pending  legislation  will  probably  consoli- 
date them  into  a few  broad  basic  authorities.  We  have  grouped 
these  subsidies  into  four  basic  types  of  programs. 

The  first  type  of  program  provides  rental  units  delivered  by 
local  public  housing  agencies  in  conformity  with  the  oldest  form 
of  low  income  assistance-public  housing.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  these  units  are  in  central  cities.  While  most  have 
been  built  with  federal  loans  and  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
local  public  housing  authority.  Increasing  use  has  been  made  of 
a 1965  congressional  authorization  for  local  housing  authorities 
to  lease  existing  private  houses  and  to  buy  new  units  under  the 
turnkey  method.  Under  the  leasing  programs  the  federal  govern- 
ment makes  up  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  lease  and 
the  amount  paid  by  the  low  Income  tenant.  Such  leased  public 
housing  remains  on  the  public  tax  roles  even  though  it  receives 
federal  subsidy. 

Under  the  turnkey  method  of  building  units  for  public  housing 
the  local  housing  authority  contracts  with  private  builders  to 
buy,  upon  completion,  housing  they  have  built  or  rehabilitated. 

Any  builder  with  a suitable  site  or  structure  can  approach  the 
local  authority  with  a proposal  to  build  or  rehabilitate  in 
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accordance  with  his  own  plans.  II*  the  offer  is  accepted  the 
authority  buys  the  units  upon  their  completion.  The  turnkey 
approach  can  also  be  applied  to  the  management  of  low-rent 
housing  projects  under  a program  by  which  rental  projects  are 
operated  by  a private  management  firm  or  by  a tenant  organization. 

The  second  program  type  is  that  of  public  housing  ownership.  In 
recent  years  HUD  has  also  been  allowing  local  housing  agencies  to 
provide  lease-purchase  rights  to  low  income  families.  This  Is 
the  case.,  for  example,,  under  Turnkey  III.,  a program  made  possible 
by  Section  59  of  the  19&5  Housing  Act.  Local  housing  authorities 
are  also  authorized  to  sell  some  of  their  low-rent  units  to  tenants. 

In  this  analysis  we  have  split  public  housing  into  rental  and 
ownership  categories  though  both  can  be  built  publicly  or  privately 
or  administered  initially  by  private  firms  or  the  local  public 
agency.  Furthermore,  both  can  receive  federal  grants  for. coun- 
seling and  to  provide  other  tenant  services.  Of  course,  in  all 
cases  the  programs  cannot  be  used  locally  unless  money  is  avail- 
able, and  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  presentation  of  the  following 
evaluation  is  to  help  local  decision  makers  to  select  the  type  of 
program  for  whose  funding  they  are  prepared  to  fight. 

The  third  category  of  housing  program  types  groups  those 
programs  that  subsidize  non-publicly  owned  rental  housing  made 
available  to  lower  Income  households  at  rents  that  do  not  exceed 
25^  of  the  household's  income.  These  subsidies  come  in  two  forms. 
The  form  that  is  now  most  common  is  that  provided  under  Section 
236.  This  program,  authorized  under  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968,  provides  assistance  in  the  form  of  periodic 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  financing  the  housing  to  reduce  the 
mortgager's  interest  costs  on  a market  rate  FHA-insured  project. 

The  mortgager  must  be  a non-profit  organization,  a cooperative, 
or  a private  limited  dividend  entity.  However,  the  reader  should 
not  presume  that  this  means  that  all  developers  or  owners  of  a 
236  project  are  acting  out  of  pure  altruism  - the  combination  of 
low  interest  mortgage  and  U.S.  tax  laws  allows  the  owner  to 
achieve  good  returns  even  if  the  cash  dividend  Is  limited.  This 
same  category  includes  programs  that  supplement  the  rent  of  low 
Income  families  living  in  the  projects  receiving  the  mortgage 
payment  assistance.  These  supplements  are  available  to  elderly 
and  handicapped  low  income  households  or  those  displaced  by. 
government  action. 

Home  ownership  assistance  programs  make  up  the  final  category 
of  available  tools.  The  Housing  and  Urban  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1968  authorizes  Section  235  to  provide  for  mortgage  payment  sub- 
sidies to  lower  the  monthly  payment  of  moderate  income  households. 

We  present  here  a Subjective  evaluation  of  these  four  types 
of  programs,  to  indicate  the  criteria  for  programs  that  will  work 
to  open  up  suburban  housing  opportunities.  Our  evaluation  was 
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based  in  part  on  published  descriptions  of  the  federal  programs. 

We  did  not  make  an  exhaustive  and  quantitative  evaluative  study 
of  the  existing  federal  programs,  though  our  overview  suggests 
that  this  would  be  a most  worthwhile  project  to  fund.  However, 
we  did  conduct  face-to-face  and  telephone  interviews  with  lenders,^ 
builders,  developers,  and  housing  "packagers"  in  the  Miami  Valley*^ 
region  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience. For  each  criterion,  we  have  subjectively  assigned  high, 
low,  or  median  grades  to  each  program  for  the  reasons  discussed 
below. 

1.  Wide  Variety  of  Structural  and  Locational  Possibilities 

Theoretically,  the  housing  provided  under  'the  rental  and 
public  housing  programs  may  be  of  any  structural  type  - high-rise, 
garden  apartment,  row  houses,  semi-detached,  or  detached. 

Actually,  cost  not  only  limits  the  design  features  that  can  be 
included  but,  even  more  importantly,  tends  to  create  pressures 
for  relatively  high  density  projects.  Builders  in  the  Payton 
area  also  complained  that  the  Housing  Assistance  Administration 
(HAA)  standards  for  turnkey  housing  were  excessively  high  and  that 
costs  were  increased  because  of  these  standards  and  the  need  to 
visit  Chicago  in  order  to  get  specifications  approved.  These  turn- 
key builders  had  been  used  to  working  with  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (FHA)  office  in  Cincinnati  and  preferred  FHA 
regulations  and  the  convenience  of  a nearby  office.  The  proximity 
problem  should  be  reduced  when  HUD  locates  their  Ohio  office  in 
Columbus  in  line  with  their  anticipated  reorganization. 

The  locations  that  are  available  to  the  builder  of  public 
housing  are  limited  to  those  areas  that  are  served  by  a public 
housing  authority*  This  excludes  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
region,  including  all  of  Miami  County,  Preble  County,  and  Parke 
County.  Greene  County  has  a public  authority,  the  Yellow  Springs 
Housing  Authority,  which  has  recently  been  expanded  to  serve  the 
entire  County.  .Only  Montgomery  County,  served  by  the  Payton 
Metropolitan  Housing  Authority,  has  received  a significant  number 
of  public  housing  units..  The  fact  that  only  leased  public  housing 
units  pay  their  full  share  of  local  property  taxes  while  the 
remainder  only  make  payments  "in  lieu"  of  taxes,  also  works  to 
keep  some  areas  from  signing  local  cooperation  agreements.  Thus', 
we  have  given  the  public  housing  program  a low  to  medium  grade 
on  this  criterion. 

The  235  home  ownership  program  was  given  a medium  to  high 
score.  More  localities  are  willing  to  accept  this  program 
because  the  units  constructed  under  it  are  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  ubiquitous  moderate  income,  single -family  tract  home  and 
because  the  program  Is  for  moderate  rather  than  low  income  house- 
holds. Because  they  attract  renters  rather  than  owners,  the  236 
projects  have  found  more  resistance  than  235  but  not  nearly  as  much 
as  public  housing.  While  this  is  to  some  extent  a subjective 
evaluation,  the  design  quality  of  existing  235  and  236  projects 
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appears  quite  variable  and  depends  primarily  on  the  individual 
builder.  Builders  of  the  235  and  236  programs  are  given  more 
leeway  than  those  building  under  public  housing  programs. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  little  positive  design  control  imposed 
on  these  programs  by  competition.  Therefore,  we  gave  rental 
housing  a medium  grade,  while  the  ownership  private  programs  were 
given  a medium  to  high  grade  on  the  criterion  of  possible  struc- 
tural and  locational  variety*  In  all  cases,  of  course,  locational 
restrictions  are  more  likely  to  come  because  df  local  attitudes 
about  expected  impacts  than  because  of  the  specific  features  of 
the  housing  programs.  - 

2.  Eventual  Home  Ownership  Possible 

This  criterion  is,  of  course,  only  met  by  two  of  the  four 
program  types.  In  the  long  run,  this  may  mean  that  programs 
such  as  236  and  standard  public  housing  may  be  restricted  to  the 
elderly  and  those  households  who  cannot  adjust  to,  or  do  not  want 
to  live  in,  their  own  home. 

3.  Viable  Class  Mix 

In  our  opinion,  rental  public  housing  programs  earn  a low 
score  on  this  criterion.  The  fact  that  a family  must  leave  these 
projects  when  its  income  climbs  to  125^>  of  entrance  requirements 
tends  to  make  these  projects  the  exclusive  domain  of  those  with 
little  or  no  class  mobility.  Rental  housing  (236)  earns  a medium 
score  because  it  does  not  force  occupants  to  leave  as  their  in- 
comes increase  - it  merely  raises  the  rents. 

In  some  cases,  we  were  told  that  wives  had  left  their  Jobs 
in  order  to  qualify  for  235  or  236  housing.  If  this  is  true, 
the  programs  are  not  motivating  households  In  the  manner  Congress 
expected.  Furthermore,  local  and  national  data  suggests  that 
black  moderate  Income  families  are  less  likely  to  be  served  by 
the  235  program  than  white  moderate  income  families.  Instead, 
this  program  seems  to  be  attracting  a high  proportion  of  young 
white  households,  while  black  households  seem  more  likely  to  be 
served  by  the  235J  program  which  subsidized  the  rehabilitation 
and  sale  of  older  units.  One  reason  for  this  is,  of  course, 
the  previously  Indicated  racial  bias  one  finds  In  the 
Suburbs  where  more  of  the  new  units  are  being  built.  Another 
reason  deals  with  the  way  Information  about  the  availability  of 
these  units  is  disseminated.  (This  second  Issue  Is  discussed 
below. ) However,  these  limitations  also  affect  the  opportunities 
for  racial  mix  obtainable  under. the  235  program. 

Also  relatively  few  235  units  have  been  built  as  Planned 
Unit  Developments.  They  have  tended  rather  to  be  Included  In 

tract  development  merely  catering  to  those  households  with 

slightly  less  Income  than  the  families  that  can  obtain  standard 
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Section  203  FHA  mortgages.  If  Planned  Unit  Development 
techniques  were  used  more  frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Seattle  ,,ChoIce,,  project,  then  a wider  range  of  Income  groups 
could  be  served,  as  some  of  the  units  could  be  priced  lower  than 
Is  otherwise  the  case  even  with  the  mortgage  subsidy. 

4.  Potential  Users  Informed  and  Counseled 

The  rental  public  housing  programs  probably  deserve  medium 
scores  on  the  criterion  of  Informing  potential  users  about  the 
programs*  availability  and  counseling  tenants.  The  DMHA  staff 
does  work  with  tenants  on  a continuing  basis.  In  areas  where 
Turnkey  III  public  housing  ownership  programs  are  available,  this 
program  gets  a high  mark.  In  her  conversation  with  us  Mrs.  Duke 
said,  "You  can't  Just  do  a structure  without  providing  supportive 
services."  She  seems  to  have  gotten  the  funding  required  to  pro- 
vide these  services.  Including  counseling. 

There  is  a counseling  program  (237 ) for  home  owners  listed 
In  the  federal  statutes,  but  we  have  not  found  any  Instances  of 
such  counseling  actually  being  funded  by  the  federal  government. 
Generally,  the  235  program  Is  sold  by  the  private  builder  to  who- 
ever comes  to  see  his  development.  In  several  cases  that  we  were 
told  about,  the  procedure  Is  very  simple.  If  a prospect  who 
comes  Into  the  development  cannot  meet  standard  credit  terms  he 
Is  turned  over  to  a salesman  who  understands  the  paperwork  require- 
ments of  235*  If  'fche  prospect  appears  to  be  eligible,  the  paper- 
work is  processed.  He  receives  no  counseling  except  by  the  sales- 
man. If  he  can  meet  the  obligation  of  a home  owner  - fine;  If 
not,  that  will  become  apparent  later. 

The  236  program  offers  no  counseling,  nor  Is  there  any  effort 
made  to  direct  central  city  residents  who  could  benefit  and  qual- 
ify to  existing  pro Jects • There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  this, 
particularly  In*  the  case  of  projects  built  especially  for  the 
elderly. 

5.  Resources  and  Incentives  for  Maintenance 

The  Dayton  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority  has  done  a well- 
above-average  Job  of  maintaining  Its  units  and  working  with  tenants 
to  prevent  unnecessary  destruction.  However,  the  average  rental 
public  housing  projects  are  running  Into  serious  trouble  In  trying 
to  preserve  the  quality  of  their  units.  A study  of  operating 
costs  In  public  housing  projects  across  the  country  found  their 
maintenance  costs  rising  so  quickly  that  the  report  was  subtitled, 
"A  Financial  Crisis."2  While  the  rising  costs  have  forced  many 
local  public  housing  authorities  to  raise  rents,  Mr . J deLeeuv;  * s 
study  suggests  that  rents  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  Increases. 

He  concludes  that  "growing^  seem  by" far : the  most' likely 

short-run  outcome. ”3  Thus,  rental  public  housing  programs  will 
probably  experience  Increasing  difficulty  In  the  maintenance  area, 
unless  local  authorities  take  special  oare  .to  prevent  this 
eventuality. 
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The  problem  of  providing  Incentives  to  encourage  occupants 
to  help  hold  down  maintenance  and.  repair  expenses  is  particularly 
acute  for  .rental  'pub li^ho using  units*  .On  the  other  hand.,  when 
the  possibility  for  hofljf  ownership  is  tied  to  successful  efforts 
to  minimize  operating  costs,  a very  real  incentive  is  provided. 

As  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  State  of  Hawaii  reports 
great  success  with  programs  that  put  the  money  saved  on  operating 
costs  into  a pool  that  then  provides  down  payment  for  the  occupant 
of  the  well  and  inexpensively  kept  units. 


Turnkey  III  programs  have  similar  incentives;  further,  if 
provided  with  adequate  support  programs,  they  have  a guarantee  of 
needed  resources  should  a financial  disaster  strike  the  occupied 
households.  The  importance  of  this  point  should  not  be  under- 
stated since  the  household  who  cannot  afford  market  housing 
assuredly  cannot  afford  to  weather  the  unusual  repair  bill  which 
sooner  or  later  faces  all  home  owners. 


The  236  programs  are  given  a medium  rating  because  while  the 
tenants  usually  have  no  particular  incentive  to  maintain  the 
property,  the  landlord  does.  If  the  property  runs  down,  his 
resale  opportunities  will  be  lessened. 


We  rated  the  235  program  low  to  high  on  this  criterion  since 
reports  we  obtained  suggested  that  much  depended  on  the  attitudes 
occupant:  no  uniform  screening  was  applied. to  keep  out  households 
that  would  not  maintain  the  property.  Several  lenders  pointed 
out  that  some  235  occupants  were  young  households  with  no  equity 
in  the  units  and  that  some  gave  little  evidence  of  respecting 
their  obligations  as  home  owners.  Thus,  these  lenders  worried 
that  careless  budgeting  habits  and  indifference  might  lead  to 
under-maintenance.  On  the  other  hand,  several  builders  told  us 
that  the  235  units  they  sold  were  going  to  couples f who  took  pride 
in  their  homes  and  "were  keeping  them  up  properly. 

6.  An  Even  Ratio  of  Tax  Payments  to  Public  Service  Requirements 


We  gave  all  public  housing  programs  a low  to  medium  grade  on 
the  subject  of  tax— to— service— cost .ratios • There  are  of  course 
many  elderly  occupants  of  public  housing  units  who  cause  the  |t 
property  taxpayers  little  expense.  But  generally,  the  in  lieu 
payment  made  by  the  public  housing  authority  probably  does  not 
cover  the  full  costs  of  the  local  public  services  required  by 
tenants.  Leased  public  housing  does  pay  property  taxes.. 

Privately  built  rental  .units  .(236)  were  awarded  medium  to 
high  grades.  They  pay  property  taxes  and,  at  leasV  in  the  Miami 
Valley  region,  tend  not  to  have  large  numbers  of  children  re- 
quiring public  services.  The  235  program  gets  a medium  grade 
because  while  residents  pay' property  v taxes  they  typically  do  — 
have  children* 
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7.  Preserve  School  Quality 

None  of  the  programs  has  any  special  provisions  enabling  it 
to  deal  specifically  with  the  problems  of  preserving  school 
quality.  Those  that  keep  the  ‘units  on  the  property  tax  roles  will 
tend  to  contribute  more  to  the  school  bill  than  those  who  do  not. 
Thus,  the  scores  here  are  similar  to  those  that  were 
awarded  for  the  general  criterion  dealing  with  the  ratio  of  taxes 
paid  to  local  services  used.  However,  this  is  clearly  a matter 
that  should  be  carefully  evaluated  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

The  problem  raised  by  the  fact  that  public  housing  does  not 
pay  its  full  share  of  property  taxes  was  introduced  by  an  earlier 
study  of  the  impact  of  public  housing  upon  the  school  systems 
within  the  Miami  Valley  region.  This  study  concludes: 

"it  is  our  opinion  that  concurrent  with  the  acceptance 

of  a limited  number  of  Public  Housing  units  in  each 

School  District,  we  must  seek  State  or  Federal  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  the  apparent  burden  that  Public 

Housing  will  unevenly  present  to  the  School  District. ”4 

8.  Provide  for  Additionally  Needed  Public  Services 

The  arrival  of  low  and  moderate  income  households  into  the 
suburbs  may  require  extra  services  to  guarantee  their  beneficial 
absorption  into  the  suburban  community.  Some  of  these  facilities, 
such  as  child  care  centers,  are  sometimes  provided  under  the 
Turnkey  III  or  236  programs,  but  even  this  is  not  universal. 

Such  broader  needs  as  extra  youth  programs  or  additional  health, 
fire,  and  police  personnel  are  not  directly  contemplated  in  any 
of  the  programs.  Therefore,  we  gave  all  the  existing  programs  a 
low  score  on  this  criterion. 

9.  * Credibility  in  Terms  of  Ability  to  Preserve,  and  Enhance 

the  Suburban  Environment 

The  credibility  of  each  program  depends  upon  its  actual  ability 
to  satisfy  the  previous  four  criteria,  if  necessary,  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  suburbanites  concerning  this  ability.  As  the 
subjective  evaluations  indicate,  no  program  fulfills  all  the 
.criteria  since  each  lacks  some  of  the  needed  capabilities  and*  can 
only  deal  with  specific  situations  under  certain  conditions.  How- 
ever, virtually  all  of  them  can  be  effectively  used  to  preserve 
and  enhance  the  suburban  environment  under  some  conditions, 
particularly  if  used  or  packaged  with  other  available  programs# 

Thus,  for  example,  the  235  program  is  working  quite  well, 
particularly  in  situations  where  the  developer  definitely  maintains 
a fixed  relatively  low  quota  of  such  subsidized  units  within  a 
■develbpment'made““up~'primarily~of  'regular ~FHA~or "conventionally 
insured  non-subsidized  units.  However,  even  such  projects  could 
run  into  trouble  if  the  school  system  were  already  at  capacity  or 
if  some  tenants  could  not  or  would  not  keep  up  maintenance. 
Furthermore,  only  a portion  of  the  needed  housing  can  be _bui lt_ 
within  non-subsidized  developments. 
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There  are  examples  or  existing  housing  programs  serving  the 
housing  and  living  environment  needs  of  the  low  income  without  ; 
violating  the  attractions  of  the  existing  milieu.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  many  less  positive  examples,  some  of  which  have  had 
wide  publicity  — for  instance,  the  high-rise  public  housing 
projects  in  Chicago*  Unfortunately,  all  existing  programs  lack 
the  ability  to  add  extra  public  services  if  required,  or  to  deal 
directly  with  the  need  to  preserve  school  quality. 

The  Miami  Valley  housing  plan  calls  for  1^125  new  housing 
units  to  be  built  in  the  suburbs,  or  an  addition  of  approximately 
7 % to  the  existing  housing  stock.  A proportion  of  these  can  be 
built  with  the  existing  housing  programs  if  carefully  located. 
However,  if  wide-scale  housing  opportunities  are  to  be  offered 
those  who  cannot  afford,  market  housing,  then  efforts  must  be 
- made  to  find  additional  funding  sources  to  provide  the  backup  to 
these  housing  programs. 

The  initial  attempts  are  crucial  since,  unfortunately,  future 
expectations  concerning  the  programs  will  drop  if  some  of  the 
early  attempts  fail.  Many  of  the  people  surveyed  are  already 
particularly  fearful  of  any  public  housing  programs.  Credibility 
depends  on  the  specific  set  of  programs  and  the  manner  in  which- 
they  are  implemented.  Therefore,  it  was  not  possible  to  give 
subjective  scores  to  the  four  broadly  grouped  programs  relative 
to  this  criterion.  ^ 

B.  NEEDED  ANCILLARY  PROGRAMS  OR  INSTITUTIONAL  FACILITATORS1 

TO  PROTECT  AND  IMPROVE  THE  STATUS  QUO 

Most  of  the  programs  subjectively  evaluated  above  were 
designed  to  enable  a private  party,  non-profit  group,  or  local 
public  housing  authority  to  provide  housing  for  those  without 
the  means  to  buy  or  rent  elsewhere.  They  were  not  designed  to 
open  up  new  suburban  locations  to  groups  that  now  live  mainly  In 
the  central  cities  or  In  the  older  rural  and  urban  fringe  neigh- 
borhoods that  are  geographically  In  the  suburbs  but  v;ere  built 
before  recent  periods  of. "suburbanization. u Therefore,  it. is  not 
surprising  that  these  governmental  aids  to  the  building,  and 
operation  of  housing  fail  to  provide  the  added  measures  of  com- 
munity protection  that  are  sometimes  needed  if  such  housing  is 
not  to  alter  the  features  that  attract  and  hold  the  present 
residents  of  the  suburbs  where  it  is  placed. 

Unless  ancillary  programs  or  Institutions  are  used  to  protect 
these  attractive  suburban  features,  the  present  residents  will 
resist  the  entry  of  new  classes  Into  the  suburbs.  This  resistance 
will  strengthen  as  we  move  down  the  economic  class  scale  In  our 
attempts  to  provide' direct  housing.  As  has  been  mentioned  before, 

the-  suburbanlte^  s-wl-l-lingness-to-accept—the  -new “households'  will 

diminish  if  he  sees  examples  of  decline  in  environmental  quality 
as  a result  of  the  new  housing. 
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The  fact  that  ancillary  programs  are  needed  to  open  up  the 
suburbs  to  new  classes  should  be  no  surprise  to  anyone  familiar 
with  the  processes  of  development  that  brought  the  present 
residents  of  the  suburbs  to  their  homes.  Thes^e  residents  were 
not  only  helped  by  the  FHA  programs  that  have  insured  more  than 
$130  billion  in  mortgages  and  assisted  more  than  9-1/2  million 
families  to  become  home  owners  and  enabled  more  than  1.4  million 
apartments  to  be  built.  They  were  also  aided  by  federal  and 
state  programs  that  built  roads  into  the  suburbs  and  paid*" for 
significant  essential  portions  of  the  public  infrastructure, 
such  as  sewage  and  water  plants.  The  developers  who  turned  raw 
land  into  middle  and  upper  income  neighborhoods  may  have  fought 
with  the  city  planners,  public  work  officials,  and  other  officials 
who  imposed  zoning  laws,  building  codes,  and  other  regulations 
upon  them.  But  these  officials  also  worked  to  bring  up  utility 
lines  and  roads  to  the  edge  of  the  developer ls  site.  Perhaps 
even  more  importantly,  the  restrictions  they  managed  to  impose 
and  the  public  facilities  they  provided  made  it  easier  for  sub- 
sequent developers  to  build  and  profitably  sell  middle  and  upper 
income  homes. 

If  the  initial  efforts  to  build  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  in  the  suburbs  are  to  succeed  and  lead  to  further  successes, 
they  must  be  made  in  concert  with  other  programs  and  institutions 
that  will  maintain  or  raise  community  service  levels  and  help  to 
make  the  suburbs  more  desirable  in  the  future.  Our  subjective  eval- 
uation of  programs  suggests  that  under  certain  situations  the  following 
areas  will  need  more  programmatic  or  institutional  protection 
and  improvement  than  will  be  provided  by  *the  existing  housing 
programs: 

1 1 School  Quality 

Educational  quality  can  be  threatened  If  the  property  taxes 
generated  by  the  new  units  do  not  provide  the  added  funds  needed 
to  serve  the  children  of  the  new  households.  The  same  possi- 
bility exists  with  the  entry  of  middle  income  families  with 
children.  The  problem  is  caused  primarily  by  our  being  reliant 
on  the  local  property  tax  to  support  the  local  school  district. 

1 • 

There  are  several  ways  that  this  threat  could  be  eliminated. 

One  method  that  appeals  to  us  would  be  to  test  the  utility  of 
the  frequently  discussed  educational  voucher  systems  with  a 
federal  program,  that  gives  such  vouchers  to  the  low  and  moderate 
Income  families  who  move  into  the  new  suburban  units.  The  voucher 
would  be  equal  in  value  to  the  appropriate  cost  of  educating  a 
. pupil  in  the  average  local  school  * system,  but  the  parent  would  be 
free  to  give.  Lt he  money  to  the  school  system  of  his  choice.  That 
Is,  he  could  give  it  to  the  local  school  system  or  enroll  his 

- - - r - children- In- a~ private -schoo I7— giving~them~the - vouche r in-payment 

for  tuition.  Such  an  approach  would  not  only  permit  the  federal 
government  to  test  a program  that  It  has  already  agreed  to  test 
somewhere,  but  it  would  also  offer  the  possibility  of  unusual 
cash  gains  to  the  local  school  systems  if  they  'adapt  to  the  needs  . 
of  their  new  pupils  while  maintaining  quality  education  for  all. 
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An  alternate  solution  to  this  problem  was  recently  put  ; 
forth  by  the  California  Statewide  Council  on  Long-Range  School 
Finance  Planning.  It  suggests  that  the  state  collect  a certain 
amount  of  property  tax  from  all  school  districts  and  then  return 
the  money  to  the  local  districts  in  proportion  to  their  student 
load.  Such  a system  would  distribute  the  property  tax  receipts 
available  for  education  among  all  the  state's  students,  thus 
freeing  educational  quality  from  its  ties  to  the  local  property 
tax  base. 

2.  Added  General  Public  and  Special  Service 

Although  there  is  a variety  of  federal  and  state  social  aid 
programs,  these  are  not  coordinated  with  the  housing  programs 
under  discussion  here.  This  is  true  of  general  public  service 
programs  such  as  health  and  law  enforcement.  If  such  programs 
were  known  to  be  available  if  needed,  the  resulting  effect  on 
expectations  would  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  such  services 
that  would  actually  be  required.  Conversely,  the  knowledge  that 
needed  public  services  probably  will  not  be  augmented  until  the 
local  capacities  have  been  obviously  strained  will  tend  to  en- 
courage and  even  magnify  local  concern.  , - 

Even  such  a necessary  service  as  counseling  for  the  new 
occupants  is  rarely  provided  In  conjunction  with  the  housing  pro- 
grams. The  sellers  and  renters  of  units  who  do  give  such  ser- 
vices are  also  not  always  the  best  equipped  to  do  so.  Finally, 
special  programs  that  Would  apply  to  all  low  and  moderate  Income 
subsidized  suburban  units  are  rarely  available  even  when  they 
would  make  the  housing  programs  much  more  acceptable.  Thus,  for 
example,  there  Is  no  program  to  specially  Inspect  and  deal  with 
maintenance  problems;  yet  the  existence  of  a guarantee  of  good 
maintenance  would  be  extremely  beneficial. 

C.  THE  NEED  FOR  ANOTHER  KIND  OF  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

All  of  the  programs  that  we  have . sub Jectively  evaluated  can 
be  used  under  various  conditions  to  build  a housing  project  or  a 
limited  number  of  houses.  The  federal  government  has  also  author- 
ized a program  that  provides  support  for  developers  seeking  to 
build  new  towns.  There  Is  a noticeable  gap  between  the  scale  of 
development  envisioned  for  the  programs  we  have  evaluated  and 
the  new  town  legislation.  We  might  term  this  gap  the  mini- 
neighborhood."  Programs  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  such 
mini -neighborhoods  would  be  an  extremely  valuable  added  tool  for 
those  willing  to  provide  expanded  suburban  housing  opportunities 
for  low  and  moderate  income  households . These  mini -neighborhoods 
would  be  less  expensive  to  build  than  new  towns  because  they 
could  share  elements  of  the  existing  suburban  infrastructure 
that  are  not  yet  operating  at  full  capacity.  Furthermore,  It  Is 
often  cheaper  to  add  to  existing  community  facilities  and  services 
than  to  attempt  to  provide  all  new  facilities  and  services. 
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Mini-neighborhoods  could  construct  new  elementary  schools 
and  child  care  centers  to  serve  their  own  neighborhood  needs 
but  share  the  high  school  and  other  facilities  of  the  larger 
community  of  which  they  are  a part-  Thus,  the  program  being 
suggested  would  aid  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
elementary  school  and  the  placement  of  neighborhood  roads  and 
utilities.  A variety  of  options  now  foreclosed  would  then  be 
open.  For  example,  the  older,  run-down  sections  of  West  Dayton 
contain  many  blocks . Inhabited  partly  by  low  to  moderate  income  • 
households  who  have  the  capacity  for  home  ownership  and  the 
development  of  a sound  community  spirit.  These  residents  now 
have  only  the  options  of  moving  separately  into  a neighborhood  . 
environment  that  is  foreign  to  them,  or  rehabilitating  their 
older  houses.  The  new  program  that  we  suggest  would  enable 
these  present  neighbors  to  band  together,  should  they  so  desire, 
.and  live  in  new  houses  in  a new  neighborhood  without  breaking 
old  social  ties. 


D.  IMPLEMENTATION  . 


The  programmatic  and  institutional  deficiencies  summarized 
above  should  be  corrected  if  the  open  land  of  the  suburbs  is  to 
be  used  to  grant  new  housing  opportunities  to  low  and  moderate 
income  Americans  capable  of  grasping  such  opportunities.  However, 
even  if  all  the  deficiencies  we  have  noted  are  corrected,  no 
significant  number  of  opportunities  will  result  unless  the  , 
various  programs  are  combined  to  provide  maximum  benefit  to  the 
region’s  low  and  moderate  Income  households  and  the  suburban 
• communities  In  which  they  locate.  Individual  builders  may 
utilize  the  programs  to  produce  housing  but  they  lack  the  Infor- 
mation and  the  resources  required  to  best  serve  the  full  spectrum 
of  those  who  need  such  housing  or  to  comprehensively  deal  with 
the  impact  of  this  housing  on  the  suburbs.  To  do  this  on  the  • 
required  scale,  the  builders  and  developers  will  need  help  and 
guidance.  Programs  must  be  selected  &T;d  evaluated  In  the  field 
in  terms  of*! their  ability  to  contribute  to  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  suburban  housing  opportunities  for  all.  segments  of 
the  population.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  an  implementing . body 
to  follow  the  directions  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter. 

Clearly  the  implementing  group  must  have  a regional  and  long- 
range  perspective  while  it  simultaneously  perceives  and  deals 
with  the  needs  of  the  newer  low . and -moderate,  income  residents 
of  the  suburbs  and  the  real  problems  and  fears  imposed  upon  the 
older,  more  affluent  suburbanites.  This  will  not  be  easy.  The 
temptation  to  become,  an  advocate  for  one  group;  or  the  other  will 
be  great.  If.  this  temptation  is  not  resisted,  good  efforts- will 
be  undermined.  ••  •;  - > 


Those  who  will  occupy  the  new  unitsrmay  need  social,  occu- 
national,  and  financial  counseling.  They  also  need  to  be  listened 
to  so  that  the  housing  and  other  services  they  require  can  be 
continually  improved.  As  we  have  stressed . above,  these  new  house- 
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holds  will  have  an  impact  on  the  suburbs  In  which  they  are  located. 
These  communities  do  not  need  an  implementing  agency  to  propagan- 
dize them  about  the  beneficial  aspects  of  this  impact.  Instead, 
they  need  an  implementer  that  can  foresee  and  hence  forestall 
problems.  They  also  need  an  implementer  to  monitor  these  impacts 
on  a continuing  basis  or  failing  that,  recognize  unanticipated 
problems  so  that  they  can  be  dealt  with  quickly  and  effectively. 
The  implementing  agency  should  do  more  than  disseminate  infor- 
mation and  advise  to  help  bring  desired  housing  into  being.  It 
should  also  work  with  local  planning  agencies  to  use  the  tradi- 
tional tools  of  land  use  planning  to  encourage  the  construction 
of  developments  and  units  that  would  benefit  both  the  resident 
and  the  community  and  guard  against  projects  that  would  tend  to 
deteriorate  the  community fs  quality. 

This  implementing  agency  can  only  perform  its  function  if 
it  maintains  current  and  accurate  information  about  the  factors 
in  the  urban  environment  that  are  of  concern  to  all  its  residents. 
We  have  tried  to  report  here  on  the  factors  that  are  important  to 
the  potential  occupants  and  the  present  suburbanites  of  the  Miami 
Valley  region.  We  have  catalogued  existing  attitudes.  There  is 
a great  need  to  maintain  current  data  on  what  is  happening  in 
those  communities.  Little  will  be  gained  if  the  basic  information 
that  has  been  developed  by  the  Miami  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Commission  as  it  prepared  its  housing  element,  and  by  this  report. 
Is  merely  used  to  suggest  that  all  subsequent  actions  will  auto- 
matically go  well.  We  emphasize  this  point  because  our  nation- 
wide questioning  elicited  some  enthusiastic  descriptions  of 
situations,  both  good  and  bad,  that  turned  out  to  lack  any 
supporting  evidence. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  remember  talking  to  one  "implementer” 
of  a housing  Integration  program  who  told  us  that  racial  and  class 
Integration  was  working  very  well  in  his  neighborhood.  He  had 
not  been  Included  In  the  survey  but  we  were  Interested  In  finding 
out. If  we  should  Include  the  area  he  mentioned.  We  elected  not 
to  after  he  consistently * was  unable  to  answer  specifically  any 
questions  about  the  state  of  the  relevant  factors  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. He  knew  that  things  were  going  well,  but  he  could  not 
say  how  many  families  had  moved  in  or  out  or  what  their  composition 
was.  He  knew  that  the  assessor  who  had  told  us  that  property 
values  were  declining  in  the  neighborhood  was  wrong,  but  he  had 
no  data  on  sales  prices  or  the  nature  of  shifts  in  the  effective 
demand  for  housing  or  housing  quality. 

We  cite  this  example  merely  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  good- 
will alone  will  not  bring  about  effective  Implementation,  However, 
If  state  and  federal  support  is  provided,  the  kind  of  Information 
that  the  Miami  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  has  been  col- 
lecting can  be  used  to  permit  the  accomplishment  of  the  stated 
goals.  The  Information  in  this  report  is  presented  as  a needed 
addition  to  that  stock. 
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The  Miami  Valley  Regional  Planning  Agency  is  the  most  logical 
candidate  to  act  as  the  implementing  agency  in  this  region.  At  a 
minimum,  this  agency  could  evaluate  proposed  projects  in  terms  of 
the  criteria  that  apply  both  to  their  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  particular  low  and  moderate  income  households  that  are  to  live 
in  them  and  their  ability  to  mesh  beneficially  into  the  suburban 
environment.  Each  proposed  new  set  of  dwelling  units  should  be 
evaluated,  and  the  following  types  of  questions  asked: 

1*  Do  site  and  dwelling  designs  meet  the  life  style 
needs  of  those  who  are  to  move  into  the  units  and 
fit  the  standards  of  the  area's  present  residents? 

2*  Are^buyers'  agents”  or  counselors  available  to 
help  the  new  residents  make  their  home  purchase 
. or  tenancy  arrangements?  • 

3*  Are  the  needed  public  services  such  as  transpor- 
v tation,  child  care  centers  and  Job  training  or 

other  services  required  by  the.  new  residents 
available? 

4.  Have  guarantees  of  maintenance  been  provided? 

5*  Have  arrangements  been  made  to  keep  the  new  com- 
plex  from  increasing  the  local  tax  burden  or 
lowering  the  quality  of  local  services? 

6.  Have  local  school  officials  been  contacted  and 

steps  taken  to  assure  the  preservation  of  school 
quality?  . 

No  one  set  of  programs  can  provide  positive  answers  to  each 
of  these  questions  in  all  cases.  Let  us  consider,  for  example., 
the  problems  that  will  be  encountered  in  seeing  to  It  that  each 
group  of  new  suburban  residents  has  the  transportation  required 
for  them  to  get  to  Jobs  and  needed  services.  In  some  cases  a 
location  near  bus  lines  may  be  desirable,  but  in  another  case, 
it  may  make  more  sense  to  provide  periodic  "limousine”  or  taxi 
service  to  important  destinations.  A skillful  and  lnnovational 
tailoring  of  the  programs  to  the  many  special  subgroups  of 
; present  and  new  suburban  residents  can  cause  all  programs  to 
get  higher  grades  than  we  have  assigned  them.  . • • 

However,  the  housing  needs  of  the  region  cannot  be  fully  met 
by  even  the  most  skillful  use  of  existing  programs  unless  these 
programs  are  Improved  and  augmented.  The  following  types  of 
additional  toolB  are  needed  In  order  to  make  suburban  housing 
opportunities  a possibility  for  all  those  who  desire  and  can 
utilize  such  locations* 
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1.  The  development  of  state  or  federal  school  tax  equali- 
zation programs  that  actually  make  up  for  differences  In  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  tax  per  pupil  In  different  school 
districts.  New  public  housing  In  the  suburbs  should  pay  full 
property  taxes. 

2.  The  passage  of  new  federal  legislation  to  pay  for  the 
services  that  must  frequently  accompany  the  new  dwelling  units 
If  the  low  and  moderate  Income  households  are  to  be  beneficially 
housed  in  the  suburbs.  In  addition,  programs  to  develop  low  and 
moderate  income  dwelling  units  in  the  suburbs  should  tie  into 
the  full  range  of  existing  federally  supported  programs  that 
provide  child  care  centers,  head-start  classes  and  other  services 
of  the  type  that  need  to  be  provided  in  conjunction  with  housing. 

3.  The  development:  of  maintenance  guarantees  and  incentive 
programs. 

4.  An  expansion  of  housing  programs  leading  to  home  ownership. 

'5.  The  development  of  federal  programs  to  subsidize  the 
construction  of  "mini -neighborhoods,  1 both  in  the  suburbs  and  the 
central  cities.  The  development  of  such  a program  would  com- 
plement the  present  set  of  subsidized  housing  and  new  town 
legislation  so  as  to  provide  for  the  needs  and  preferences  of 
all  the  various  subgroups  of  low  and  moderate  income  households. 

6.  Funds  should  be  made  available  so  that  efforts  to  build 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  in  the  suburbs  can  be  monitored. 

The  impact  of  these  efforts  upon  the  households  that  live  in  the 
new  units  and  the  suburban  environment  should  be  objectively 
recorded  so  that  problems  cari  be  quickly  noted,  remedied  and 
not  repeated  elsewhere. 
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could  ascertain  how  well  the  public  official  could  read  his 
constituency* 
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which  enable  the  household  to  transfer  maintenance  savings  into 
downpayment  credits.  Mrs.  Duke  feels  strongly  that  It  Is  not 
sufficient  to  provide  a structure*  but  that  a supportive  services 
program  Is  necessary  for  prospective  tenants.  Mrs.  Duke's  main 
concern  has  been  to  provide  more  housing  opportunity  for  low 
income  black  households  and  has  been  far  less  concerned  with 
Integration  and  other  social  goals. 

23.  Gans*  op.  cit.*  p.  165. 

24.  Gans*  op.  cit.*  p.  170. 

25.  Bennett  M.  Berger*  Working 'Class  Suburb*  A Study  of .Auto  Workers 
in  Suburbia,  University  of  California  Press*  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles, 
i9b‘0,  p.-97. 

26.  Ibid.,  p.  79.  • - ...  * ■/.  • 

27.  Gans,  op.  cit.,  p.  l80.* 
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NOTES  FOR  CHAPTER  SEVEN 

1.  Muriel  Beadle,  "The  Hyde  Park -Kenwood  Urban  Renewal  Years, 
AHIstory  to  Date, " Private  Printing  25. 

2.  Mayor's  Committee  for  Community  Renewal,  Integrated  Housing  in 
the  Lafayette -Elmwood  Area,  1970,  p.  4. 


3. 

Beadle, 

op  , 

cit; 

4. 

Beadle, 

op . 

cl  t . , 

p.  18. 

5. 

Beadle, 

op  • 

cit . , 

p.  17. 

6. 

Beadle, 

op . 

cit.. 

p.  19. 

7. 

Beadle, 

op. 

cit.. 

p.  20. 

NOTES  FOR  CHAPTER  EIGHT 


1,  George  Romney, 
Urban  Development, 


Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
at  a press  conference,  November  25,  1970. 


•NOTES.  FOR  CHAPTER  NINE 

1 Mrs  Dorothy  Duke,  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
discussing  the  I33  million  in  Turnkey  III  Public  Housing  she  helped 
establish  in  1968,  1969,  and  1970.  Telephone  conversation 
September  25,  1970.  \ ...  . 


2.  Frank  deLeeuw,  Operating  Costs  Pubii°  Housing,  A Financial 
Crisis,  The  Urban  Institute,  1909- 


3.  •'  Ibid,  p.  13. 

;4.  Paul  Tipps,  "Probable  Effect  of  Public  Housing  on  Selected 
School  Districts,  u June  19^9*  P* 
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APPENDIX  A 

the  mvrpc  Lovf /Moderate  income  household  survey 


‘(3) 


Interviewer’s  Name: 


1 2 

Respondent’s  Neighborhood^ 


3 


4:01- 

_(M 

3 

Sun 

(5) 

7 

' 1.(6) 

(7) 

Respondent  lives:  Multi-family ; Single -family 

1st  call 1 2 

Call  hack 

Hello.*  My  name  is  . I would  like  to  talk  with 

you  about  the  idea  of  providing  new  housing  for  low  and  middle 
income  families  in  the  suburbs  outside  the  central  city.  This 
survey  is  to  find  out  how  you  would  feel  about  the  Idea  of  living 
in  the  suburbs  like  Kettering,  Vandalia,  Jefferson  and  Washington 
Township,  et  cetera,  rather  than  where  you  live  now. 

1.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  your  present  address?  

2.  Counting  yourself,  how  many  adults  18  years  of  age 

and  older  live  in  this  household?  

3«  How  many  children  from  13-17  live  in  this  household?  

A.  How  many  children  from  7-12  live  in  this  household?  

5«  How  many  children  6 and  under  live  in  this  household?  . 

6.  Do  you  presently  have  any  expectation  of  moving?  Yes  ___ 

If  yes';'  ' No  1 

6a.  Do  you  expect  to  move  to:  - 

a)  Another  dwelling  unit  within  this  neighborhood?  ~ 

b)  Another  neighborhood  within  this  community?  ^ 

Specify  -m ‘ 

c)  Another  community  somewhere  else  in  this  region?  & 

Specify^ 


d)  Another  region? 


~5 

TT, 


7. 


Does  your  household  contain  one  or  more  wage  earners? 

If  yes,  . Vi  ‘ Yes  

-H  ' V*  « r 

7a.  Please  list  the  name  and  location  of  each  . - — g 

person’s  place  of  employment: 

Relationship  of  Name  of  Place  Where  Location  of  Place 
Employed  Person  Person  is  Employed  of  Employment  Time  Zone 


(8-9) 

(10) 

._(n) 

,_(13) 

_,(l4) 

(15) 


_Jl6) 


(17) 

(18) 


A-l— A-2 
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7a.  (Cont'd)  Name  and  location  of  each  person's  place  of 
employment ; 

Relationship  of  Name  of  Place  Where  Location  of  Place 
Employed  Person  Person  is  Employed  of  Employment  Time  Zone 


r 


__09) 
(20) 


7b.  How  do  the  members  of  your  household  get  to  work? 


Number  who  use  the  bus  (21) 

Number  who  walk  (22) 

Number  who  drive  their  own  car  (23)  . 

Number  who  ride  in  someone  else's  car  (24) 

Other  (specify) . " (25) 


8.  What  social  service  facilities  does  your  household  currently 
use,  such  as  medical  clinics.  Welfare  Department,  child  care 
centers.  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  et  cetera? 


Household  does  not  use  any  social  service  facilities.  (26). 


Name  of  Social 
Services  Util- 
ized by  Respon- 
dent Households 

Location 

FREQUENCY  OP  USE 

(27) 

At 

Least 
Once 
A Wk. 

At 

.Least 
Once 
A Mo. 

At 

Least 

Once 

Every 

Other 

Mo. 

Fewer 
Than  6 
Times 
A Year 

A.  Welfare  Dept.  . 

l 

2 

3 

!i 

5 

B.  Medical  Clinic 

3 

3 

h 

(28) 

C.  Child  Care  Fac. 

\ 

. _ ...  2 

3 

n 

(29) 

D.  Unemp.  Bureau 

.1 

2 

U 

* 

(30) 

E.  Juvenile  Court 

1 

__  _2 

3 

ft 

5 

(31) 

F.  Child  Gd.  Ctr. 

i 

2 

3 

h 

(32) 

G,  Vets.  Admin. 

l 

2 

ft 

* 

(33) 

H.  Dayton  Boys  Clb 

1 

2 

. . ft 

* 

__(34) 

I.  Other  (specify) 

(35) 

• - ; i 

\ '*  2 

3 

h 

* 

1 

_ _ 2 

3 

h 

* 

(36) 

i 

z 

J 

3. 

n 

_5 

(37) 
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If  household  uses  one  or  more  social  services: 

8a,  How  do  the  members  of  your  household  get  to  the  social 
service  facilities? 

Number  who  use  the  bus 
Number  v/ho  walk 
Number  v/ho  drive  own  car 
Number  v/ho  ride  in  someone  else*s  car 
Other  (.specify) 

3.  If  you  had  the  following  two  choices,  which  would 

a)  A new.  home  in  this  immediate  area 

or 

b)  A new  home  outside  the  city  somewhere 
in  the  suburbs? 

Why? 1 


you  pick: 


10,  If  new  housing  were  to  be  provided  in  the  suburbs,  which  of 

the  following  three  choices  would  you  pick? 

a)  Living  in  new  low  and  moderate  housing  units 

which  are  not  clustered  together  but  scattered 
among  the  existing  suburban  residential  neigh- 
borhoods? In  this  situation  most  of  your  ' ' 

neighbors  would  have  higher  incomes. 

or 

b)  Living  in  a separate  neighborhood  made  up  of 

new  housing  units  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families.  The  immediate  neighborhood  would 
be  composed  of  families  with  roughly  the  same 
incomes.  However,  the  neighborhood  residents 
would  use  the  same  community  facilities,  in- 
cluding schools,  used  by  all  other  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  city  or  township.  * • — g- 

or  : r 

c)  Living  in  a separate  neighborhood  made  up  of 
new  housing  units  for  low  and  moderate  income 

*’  -’families.  The  immediate  neighborhood  would  # ; 

be  composed  of  families  with  roughly  the  same 
incomes,  with  the  neighborhood  residents 
having  their  own  community  facilities. 

Including  schools.  
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11.  If  new  housing  were  to  be  provided,  which  of  the  following 
two  choices  would  you  prefer? 

a)  Living  together  with  members  of  all  ..races  ; 

or. 

b)  Living  together  with  members  of  your  own  race  . 

PRESENT  PICTURES  OP  MULTIPLE  DWELLING  UNITS 

12.  If  you  had  a choice,  which  of  the  following  housing  units 
would,  you  most  like  to  live  in?  Second  most?  Least? 


•Picture  # Why 

Most  _ 

2nd  most  * 

Least  . ' 

PRESENT  PICTURES  OP  SINGLE  DWELLING  UNITS 

13#  If  you  had  a choice,  which  of  the  following  housing  units 
would  you  most  like  to  live  in?  Second  most?  Least? 

. Picture  # Why 

Most  ___  ' 

2nd  most  • 

■ Least  __  - __  _____  ■ 

JUST  A PEW  MORE  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  YOUR  HOUSEHOLD 


l4«  Are  you  currently: 

a)  Single 

b ) Married 

1 

• c)  Divorced 

i 

d)  Widowed 

3 

4 

15«  Head  of  household's  age: 
husbands  are  considered 

(All  female  respondents  without 
to  be  heads  of  their  own  households) 

5,  ■;  ' 

. a)  Under  30 

■ v { : § . 

,,b)  31-45. 

I 

7 . . ' . 

• 46-60 

2 

d)  6l  or  older 

3 

T 
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_(47) 


(48) 

(49) 

.(50) 


(51) 

(52) 

(53) 


,(5M 


(55) 
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16.  What  Is  the  amount  of  money  your  household  is  currently 
. living  on,  including  wages  of  all  members,  welfare  or  aid 
. to  dependent  children,  social  security,  or  unemployment 
■.Payments: 

Amount  per  week  $ .Per  week  household  income 


•or 

Amount  per  month  $_ 


Under  $50 
$ 51-65 
66-80 
81-100 
101-125 
126-150 
151-200 

More  than  $200 


17.  Are  you  currently: 


a)  a non-registered  voter 

b)  a registered  Independent 

c)  a registered  Republican 

d)  a registered  Democrat 


INTERVIEWER  PLEASE  FILL  IN  RESPONDENT 1 S : 
18.  Sex:  F 


Race:  White 


«nr 

Black 


Other 


“3 


(58) 


_ (59) 

___(60) 


Be  Bure  to  thank  respondent  very  much 'and  ask  her/toim  If  they  would 
like  to  make  any  generalized  comments  concerning  the  topics  covered 
by  the  questionnaire.  Insert  comments  below: 
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APPENDIX  B 

THE  MVRPC  SUBURBANITE  SURVEY 
Interviewer's  Name: 

Time  of  Day:  Before  12:00  noon j 12 :01-4 :00p'.m. } 4:01- 

1 2 3 

Day  of  Week:  Mon  ; Tue  ; Wed  j Thu  : Fri  ; Sat  ; Sun 

1 “2  3 "4  5 ”6  7 

Re  spondent 1 s Neighborhood : • ; 


_(3) 

(4) 

_(5) 

_(6) 


Respondent  Lives  In:  Multi -family^ 

First  call ; Call  back 


Single  -family 

2 


Hello?  My  name  Is  and  I work  for  Gruen 

Gruen  + A s socia  t e s,  a re  sear  c h_c  on  suiting- f i rm . Lately  there  have 
been  many  discussions  concerning  the  impact  of  providing  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  households  in  the  suburbs.  There  are, 
of  course,  numerous  reactions  to  this  issue.  The  purpose  of  this 
survey  is  to  get  your  honest  reactions  to  a variety  of  alternatives 
because  we  feel  that  It  is  important  to  take  into  consideration  the 
attitudes  of  people  living  in  the  community. 

1.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  your  present  address? (8-9 

la.  If  single  family,  what  type  of  mortgage  do  you  have  on  your  home?  (10) 

. Conventional  . ; V.A.  j FHA  . ; Cash  : Contract  $ Land  Bank 

“1.  “2  “3  — 4 ' ~5  • • • _ 6 

2.  Please  list  all  the  factors  which  influenced  your  choice  of  a 
■ home  in  this  location: 

' L__  ; (11) 

__( 12  ) 

__  • : (13) 

•••  • •••!•  _ (14) 

: _____  (15) 

• ■ __  " (16) 

___  ~ ' ' . (17) 

3.  Counting  yourself/  how  many  adults  18  years  of  age  and  older 

live  in  this  household?^ . : _(1°) 

4. '  How  many  children  from  13-17  live  in  this  household?  (19) 
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5. 

How  many  children  7-12  live  in  uhis  household? 

111(20 ; 

6. 

How  many  children  6 and  under  live  in  this  household? 

(21) 

7.  . 

Do  you  presently  have  any  expectations  of  moving?  Yes_ 

No 

(22) 

7a. 

Do  you  expect  to  move  to: 

a)  Another  dwelling  within  this  neighborhood? 

1 d. 

(23) 

b)  Another  neighborhood  somewhere  else  in  the 
. community?  Specify 

1 

c)  Another  community  somewhere  else  in  this  region? 
Specify 

2 

d)  Another  region? 

3 

8. 

4 

We  are  going  to  show  you  a series  of  picture  of  different 

housing  structures  and  would  like  to  know  how  you  feel  they 
would  l)  affect  your  neighborhood  and  2)  affect  your  community: 


. (24) 

‘ _(25) 

•_(26) 
__(27) 


(28) 

(2^) 

(30) 

(3X) 


(32) 


(35) 


(36) 

(37) 

(38) 

(39) 


A. 

Multi- 

family 

Neighbor- 
hood Bene- 
fited 
Greatly 

Neighbor- 
hood Some- 
what Bene- 
fited 

Neighbor- 
hood Would 
Remain  the 
Same 

Neighbor- 
hood Would 
Be  Somewhat 
Harmed 

Neighbor- 
hood Would 
Be  Greatly 
Harmed 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

• ..  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

. 5 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Single  - 
family 

5 

. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

1 

2 

3 

• 4 

-■  5 

B. 

Multi - 
family 

Community 

Benefited 

Greatly 

Community 
Somewhat  ’ 
Benefited 

Community 
Would  Re- 
main Same 

Community 
Would  Be 
Somewhat 
Harmed 

Community 
Would  Be 
Greatly 
Harmed 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•3  • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Single- 

familv  : . : 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

- 5 
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9.  Which  three  structures  would  you  least  like  to  see  locate 
in  your  neighborhood  or  community? 


10.  I am  going  to  read  you  a list  of  statements  and  would  like 
to  know  Which  are  VERY  IMPORTANT,  IMPORTANT  or  UNIMPORTANT 
to  your  feeling  these  three  structures  would  be  harmful  to 
your  neighborhood  or  community: 


Very  Im- 
portant 

Im-. 

portant 

Unim- 

portant 

The  structure  is  unattractive 
to  me. 

1 

2 

3 

The  structure  wouldn't  fit  in 
well  with  this  area. 

1 

2 

3 

Property  values  would  decline 
if  such  structures  were  to  he 
built  here. 

1 

2 

_2 

Apartment  units  will  lower  the 
status  of  the  neighborhood. 

1 

2 

3 

Apartment  buildings  overtax 
such  community  services  as 
water,  sewage,  police  or  fire. 

Apartment  building  overtax 
the  community  school  system. 

Other  (specify) 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

(40) 

(41) 

(42) 


.(43) 

.(44) 

.(45) 

.(46) 

.(47) 

.(48) 

.(49) 


11.  Although  there  is  a tendency  to  lump  all  low  and  moderate 
housing  assistance  programs  together,  in  actuality  both  the 
type  of  structures  and  type  of  households  residing  in  that 
structure  frequently  differ.  In  addition  to  the  above  com- 
plexities, you  may  feel  that  a certain  percent  of  each  of 
these  groups  i3  a positive  factor,  while  another  percentage 
would  exert  either  a neutral  or. negative  influence  on  your 
neighborhood  or  community.  We  would  like  to  have  your  re- 
actions to  the  provision  of  housing  of  the  following  percent 
levels  and  for  the  following  household  types,  if  this  housing 
were  to  be  constructed  somewhere  within  your  neighborhood: 
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01  Low  Income  White:  Elderly  (Under  $5,000) 


One  family  in  20 

Greatly  Improve  Neighbor-  Harm  Harm  ’ 

Improve  Neighbor-  hood  Would  Neighbor-  Neighbor- 

Neighbor-  hood  Remain  the  hood  hood 

hood  Somewhat  Same  Somewhat  Greatlv 

1 

2 

3 

4 

*5 

One  family  in  10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  family  in  5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

02  Low  Income  Black  Elderly  (Under  $5,000) 


One  family  in  20 

Greatly  Improve  Neighbor-  Harm  Harm 

Improve  . Neighbor-  hood  Would  Neighbor-  Neighbor- 

Neighbor-  hood  Remain  the  hood  hood 

hood  Somewhat  Same  Somewhat  Greatlv 

1 

. 2 

3 

4 

5 

One  family  in  10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  family  in  5 

1 

• 2 

3 

4 

§ 

(50) 

_(5l) 

_(52) 


03  Low  Income  White  Physically  Handicapped  (Under  $5,000) 


Greatly  Improve 
Improve  Neighbor- 
Neighbor-  hood 


hood 


Somewhat 


Neighbor-  Harm 
hood  Would  Neighbor- 
Remain  the  hood 
Same 


Harm 

Neighbor- 

hood 


One  family  in  20 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  family  in  10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  family  In  5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I 5 

.(56) 

.(57) 

.(58) 


04  Low  Income  Black  Physically  Handicapped  (Under  $5,000) 


Greatly  Improve  Neighbor-  Harm  Harm 

Improve  Neighbor-  hood  Would  Neighbor-  Neighbor- 

Neighbor-  hood  Remain  the  hood  hood 

hood_  * Somewhat  Same  Somewhat  Greatly 


One  family  In  20 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  family  In  10 

1 

2 

_3 

4 

5 

One  family  in  5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

05  Low  Income  White 
One  family  In  20 

Family  with  Husband  (Under  $5,000) 

Greatly  Improve . . Neighbor-  Harm  Harm 

Improve*  Neighbor-  hood  Would  Neighbor-  Neighbor- 

Neighbor-  hood  Remain  the  hood  hood 

hood  Somewhat  Same  Somewhat  Greatly 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  family  in  10 

1 

2 

3 

IT 

5 

Pne  family  in  5 

1 

2 

: 3 

4 

: z-i 

.(59) 

.(60) 

.(6i ) 


(62) 

[(63) 

.(64) 
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0 6 Low  Income  White  Family  without  Husband  (Under  $5,000) 


Greatly 

Improve 

Neighbor- 

Harm 

Harm 

Improve 

Neighbor- 

hood  Would  Neighbor- 

Neighbor- 

i 

Neighbor- 

hood 

Remain  the 

hood 

hood 

i 

hood 

Somewhat 

Same 

Somewhat 

Greatly 

i 

One  family. in  20 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(65)  ! 

One  family  in  10 

1 

2 

3 

. it 

5 

(66)  j 

One  family  in  5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

—(67)  ; 

Low  Income  Black  Family  with  Husband 

(Under  $5,000) 

Greatly  • 

Improve 

Neighbor- 

Harm 

Harm 

Improve 

Neighbor- 

hood  Would  Neighbor- 

Neighbor- 

Neighbor- 

hood 

Remain  the 

hood 

hood 

hood 

Somewhat 

Same 

Somewhat 

Greatly 

One  family  in  20 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(68)  | 

One  family  in  10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(69)  S 

One  family  in  5 

1 

2 

. 3 

4 

5 

(70)  j 

Low  Income  Black  Family  with  Housband  (Under  $5,000) 

Greatly 

Improve 

Neighbor- 

Harm 

Harm 

j 

Improve 

Neighbor- 

hood Would  Neighbor- 

Neighbor- 

I 

Neighbor- 

hood 

Remain  the 

hood 

hood 

i 

hood 

Somewhat 

Same 

Somewhat 

Greatly 

j 

One  family  In  20 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(71) 

One  family  In  10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(72) 

One  family  In  5 

1 

2 

3 

it 

5 

(73) 

Moderate  Income  White  Family  with  Husband  ($5,000-$10,000) 

I 

! 

i 

Greatly 

Improve 

Neighbor- 

Harm 

Harm 

Improve 

Neighbor- 

hood Would  Neighbor- 

Neighbor- 

j 

Neighbor- 

hood 

Remain  the 

hood 

hood 

hood 

Somewhat 

Same 

Somewhat 

Greatly 

. „ i 

One  family  In  20 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

(74)  i 

One  family  In  10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(75) 

One  family  In  5 

1 

2 

3 

" 4 

5 

(75)  ! 

Card  II 


_(D 

(2) 

.(3) 

(4) 
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10  Moderate  Income  White  Family  without  Husband  ($5> 000-$ 10,000) 


Greatly 

Improve 

Neighbor- 

Harm 

Harm 

Improve 

Neighbor- 

hood Would  Neighbor- 

Neighbor- 

Neighbor- 

hood 

Remain  the 

hood 

hood 

hood 

Somewhat 

Same 

Somewhat 

Greatly 

One  family  in  20 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  family  in  10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  family  in  5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Moderate  Income  Black  Family  with  Husband  ($5* 000-$10, 000 ) 

Greatly  . 

Improve 

Neighbor- 

Harm 

Harm 

Improve 

Neighbor- 

hood Would  Neighbor- 

Neighbor- 

Neighbor- 

hood 

Remain  the 

hood 

hood 

hood 

Somewhat 

Same 

Somewhat 

Greatly 

One  family  in  20 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  family  in  10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  family  in  5 

1 

■ 2 

3 

4 

_5 

Moderate  Income  Black  Family  without  Husband  ($5, 000-$10,000) 

Greatly 

Improve 

Neighbor- 

Harm 

Harm 

Improve 

Neighbor- 

hood Would  Neighbor- 

Neighbor- 

Neighbor- 

hood 

Remain  the 

hood 

hood 

hood 

Somewhat 

Same 

Somewhat 

Greatly 

One  family  in  20 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  family  In  10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

§ 

One  family  in  5 

1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

_J5) 

_(6) 

(7) 


(8) 

_(9) 

(10) 


(11) 

5 _(12) 

|_Ji3) 


If  respondent  has' given  three  or  more  negative  responses  (numbers 
4 or  5)  to  alternates  01-12  ask  questions  13  and  14  below: 

13  Which  four  household  types  would  you  least  like  living  in  your 
neighborhood  or  community? 

Insert  Household 
Type  Numbers 


(14-15) 

(16-17) 

(18-19) 

(20-21 ) 
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l4  I am  going  to  read  you  a list  of  statements  and  would  like  to 
know  which  are  VERY  IMPORTANT,  IMPORTANT  or  UNIMPORTANT  to 
your  feeling  these  household  types  would  be  harmful  to  your 
* neighborhood: 


Property  values  would  drop. 

Property  taxes  would  increase  due 
to  need  for  increased  services. 

Neighborhood  would  face  a drop 
in  social  status. 

Neighborhood  would  become  less 
stable. 

These  people  would  not  fit  in 
with  rest  of  community. 

Housing  maintenance  and  condition 
would  decrease. 

Decrease  in  law  and  order. 

Change  in  character  of  neighbor- 
hood with  shopping  facilities 
catering  to  new  group* s needs. 

Drop  in  the  quality  of  schools. 

These  people  would  be  a bad  in- 
fluence on  my  family  because  they 
don*t  believe  in  same  things  we  do. 

Other  (specify) 

j 


Very  Im- 
portant 

Im- 

portant 

Unim- 

portant 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

‘ 2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

15  Which  of  the  following  two  alternatives  you  most  prefer,  and 
* do  you  prefer  the  chosen  alternative  a great  deal  more,  somewhat 
more,  or  Just  slightly  more  than  the  other? 

Alternative  1 - A small  number  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  units  built  in  each  enighborhood  so  that  these  house- 
holds are  scattered  throughout  the  larger  community. 

Great  Deal  Somewhat  Slightly 

More  More  More 

.*• 1 2 3 • 

Alternative  2 - The  lowland  moderate  income  units  to  be  built 
in  a separate  neighborhood  within  your  larger  community.  The 
neighborhood,  however,  would  share  in  the  use  of  the  community*s 
services,  facilities  and  school  system. 


Great  Deal 

Somewhat 

Slightly 

More 

More 

More 

1- 

p 

1 

2 

* 

3 

B-8 
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__(22) 

(23 ) 

_(24) 

_(25) 

(26) 

(27 ) 

__(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 


(33) 
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\le  would  like  to.  know  your  degree  of  acceptance  of  the 
of  low  and  moderate  income  housing  in  your  neighborhood 
provision  of  such  housing  would  result  in: 


provi Sion 
, if  the 


A.  The  government  paying  for  an  improved  physical  plant  as 
weil  as  increasing  the  quality  level  of  the  education  given 
to  the  children  in  your  community. 


Housing 
Provided  to: 

Greatly 

Accepting 

Moderately 
Accepting  . 

Indiffer- 
ent to 

Moderate- 
ly Unac- 
cepting 

Greatly 

Unac- 

cepting 

low  income  white 
families  with 
husbands 

•1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

low  income  white 
families  without 
husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

d. 

5 

Low  income  black 
families  with 
husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Low  income  black 
families  without 
husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

. y 

5 

Moderate  income 
white  families 
with  husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Moderate  income 
white  families 
without  husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Moderate  income 
black  families 
with  husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Moderate  income 
black  families 
without  husbands 

1 

2 

3 

.4 

§ 

B.  An  assurance  that  crime  and  delinquency  would  not  Bhow  any  increase: 


Housing 
Provided  to: 

Greatly 

Accepting 

Moderately 

Accepting 

Indiffer- 
ent to 

Moderate- 
ly Unac- 
cepting 

Greatly 

Unac- 

cepting 

Low  income  white 
families  with 
husbands 

1 

2 

3 

: 4 

5 

Low  income  white 
families  without 
husbands 

1 

2 

■ 3 

4 

§ 

B-9 
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(36) 

.(37) 

.(38) 

.(39) 

.(46) 

(41) 

(42) 


.(43) 
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Housing  Greatly 

Provided  to:  Accepting 

Moderately 

Accepting 

Indiffer- 
ent to 

Moderate- 
ly Unac- 
cepting 

Greatly 

Unac- 

cepting 

(45) 

Low  income  black 
families  with 

husbands  1 

2 

3 

4 

-5 

Low  income  black 
families  without 
husbands  1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

(46) 

Moderate  income 

white  families 

with  husbands  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(47) 

Moderate  Income 

white  families 

without  husbands  1 

2 

3' 

4 

_5 

(48) 

Moderate  income 

black  families 

with  husbands  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(49) 

Moderate  income 

black  families 

without  husbands  1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

(50) 

C,  An  assurance  that  the  households  residing  in  these  new  housing 
units  would  share  your  values,,  beliefs  and  attitudes  toward  family, 
work,  religion  and  education* 


Housing  Greatly 

Provided  to:  Accepting 

Moderately 

Accepting 

Indiffer- 
ent to 

Moderate- 
ly Unac- 
cepting 

Greatly 

Unac- 

cepting 

(51) 

Low  income  white 
families  with 
husbands  and 

children  1 

2 

3 

4 

_§ 

Low  income  black 
families  with 
husbands  and 

children  1 

2 

_2 

4 

§ 

(52) 

Moderate  income 
white  families 
with  husbands 

and  children  1 

2 

3. 

4 

5 

(53) 

Moderate  income 
black  families 
with  husbands 

and  children  1 

2 

"''*3 

■ 4 

5 

(5*0 

Low  Income  white 
elderly  1 

2 

J. 

■ 4 

5 

(55) 

Low  Income  black 
elderly  1 

2 

l 

4 

_§ 

_(56) 

B-10 
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Housing 
Provided  to: 

Greatly 

Accepting 

Moderately 

Accepting 

Indiffer- 
ent to 

Moderate- 
ly Unac- 
cepting 

Greatly 

Unac- 

cepting 

(57) 

Low  income  white 

physically 

handicapped 

1 

2 

3 

4 

_s 

Low  income  black 

physically 

handicapped 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(58) 

D*  An  assurance  that  property  values  will  be  maintained* 

Housing 
Provided  to: 

Greatly 

Accepting 

Moderately 

Accepting 

Indiffer- 
ent to 

Moderate- 
ly Unac- 
cepting 

Greatly 

Unac- 

cepting 

(59) 

Low  income'  white 
families  with 
husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Low  income  white 
families  without 
husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(60) 

Low  income  black 
families  with 
husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(61) 

Low  income  black 
families  without 
husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(62) 

(63) 

__(64) 

Moderate  income 
white  families 
with  husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Moderate  income 
white  families 
without  husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

_§ 

Moderate  income 
black  families 
with  husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(65) 

Moderate  income 
black  families 
without  husbandB 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(66) 

.(67) 

(68) 

Low  income  white 
elderly 

1 

2 

3 

4 

■ 5 

Low  income  black 
elderly 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Low  income  white 

physically 

handicapped 

1 

2 

_2 

4 

_J69) 
' (TO) 

Low  income  black 

physically 

handicapped 

1 

2 

- 3 

4 

5 

B-ll 
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Card  III  (l) 

(2) 


E.  A guaranteed  increase  in  level  of  services,  such  as  more 
frequent  garbage  collection,  improved  sanitation,  water,  fire 
and  police  protection  without  any  increase  in  your  property  tax. 


Housing 
Provided  to: 

Greatly 

Accepting 

Moderately 

Accepting 

Indiffer- 
ent to 

Moderate- 
ly Una  e x - 
cepting. 

Greatly 

Unac- 

cepting 

(5) 

Low  income  white 
families  with 
husbands 

1 

2 

- - 3 

4 

5 

Low  income  white 
families  without 
husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(6) 

Low  income  black 
families  with 
husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(7) 

Low  income  black 
families  without 
husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(8)  1 

Moderate  income 
white  families 
with  husbands 

1 

2 

_ .3 

4 

5 

r 

(9) 

Moderate  income 
white  families 
without  husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(10) 

Moderate  income 
black  families 
with  husbands 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(U) 

Moderate  income 
black  families 
without  husbands 

i 

2 

• 3 

4 

5 

(12) 

Low  income  white 
elderly 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(13) 

Low  income  black 
elderly 

i 

2 

3 

4 

_5 

(14) 

Low  income  white 

physically 

handicapped 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(15) 

(16) 

Low  income  black 

physically 

handicapped 

1 i 

2 

a 

4 

5 
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We  would  like  to  ask  just  a few  additional  questions  about  your 
Household : 

1.  Is  the  head  of  household; 

Under  30  

31  - 45  

46-60  2 

3 

61  or  older 

4 

2,  What  is  the  occupation  of  head  of  household: 


Blue  collar  oi 

. White  collar  02 

* ■ Sales  03 

• • Managerial/Administrative  " Ob 
Professional/Technical  05 

Military  Officer  06 

Military  Enlisted  or  Non- 

* f:.  commissioned  Officer  07 

Retired  08 

Unemployed  09 

Student  * 10 

3«  What  was  the  last  grade  head  of  household  completed  in  school: 

Elementary  0 - 4th  01 

5 - 8th  02 

High  school  1-3  years  03 

. . *.  ■ High  school  graduate  04 

: Technical /Vocational/ 

Business  School  05 

College  1-3  years  06 

College  graduate  07 

Post  college  graduate  work 08 

Graduate  degree  09 


4.  Does  your  household  contain  more  than  one  wage  earner? 

Yes  . , 

No  ’ i' 

* 2 

If  yes,  is  additional  wage  earner  employed: 

Part  time 

1"  " 


Pull  time 


" 2 . 


B-13 
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5.  Please  tell  me  the  letter  that  corresponds  to  the  total  Income 
before  taxes  of  your  family  during  1969.  This' includes  wages, 
and  salaries,  business  projects,  net  family  income,  pension, 
rent  and  any  other  income  received  by  members  of  this  family: 


6.  Are  you  currently: 


A 

0 - $5,999 

■B  . 

$6  - 9,999 

1 

C 

10-14,999 

2 

D 

15  - 19,999 

3' 

E 

20  - 24,999 

"“4 

.F 

25  - and  over 

5 

1)  a non-registered  voter 

2)  a registered  Independent 

3)  a registered  Republican 

4)  a registered  Democrat 


“1 

“2 

"3 

“4 


(24) 


.(25) 


Interviewer:  Please  fill  in  respondent's: 


Sex: 

Male 

1-1 

• _(26) 

Female 

1 

Race : 

White 

■ ~~~2 
1 " 1 

(27  j 

Black 

1 

Other 

3 

Be  sure  to  thank  respondent  very  much  and  ask  him/her  if  they  would  like 
to  make  any  generalized  comments  concerning  the  topics  covered  by  the 
questionnaire.  For  example,  is  there  something  else  that  they  believe 
the  government  should  do  if  it  is  going  to  have  programs  that  enable  low 
and  moderate  income  families  to  live  in  the  community? 

Present  comments  below  and/or  on  reverse: 


* • " .-I.-,;-  -j- ' : • 

For  Questions  l6A  through  l6E  the  interviewers  were  instructed  to 
accept  additional  responses  if  the  interviewee  was  unwilling  to 
select  one  of  the  initially  suggested  alternatives.  The  additional 
accepted  responses  all  fall  into  one  of  the  following  two  categories: 
Not  Possible  - which  means  that  the  respondent  did  not  fiiid  the 
provision  of  such  a facilitator  credible. 
Governmental  - which  is  the  rejection  of  governmental  sponsorship 
“ ' ' ‘ of  such  programs. 

In  addition  to  these  two  there  was  still  a small  percent  of  those 
who  refused  to  answer  the- questions  and  this  was  recorded  as  a 
”donft  know”#  « «,  j. 
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APPENDIX  C 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  SAMPLING  METHODOLOGY 


THE  SUBURANITE  SAMPLE 

Four  geographic  areas  were  defined  for  interview  purposes 
based  on  the  percentage  of  households  in  three  income  categories 
and  the  attitudinal  climate  present  in  the  area.  The  four  sub- 
urban areas  were  selected  by  staff  members  of  the  Miami  Valley 
Regional  Planning  Commission. 

Having  selected  the  areas,  the  next  step  was  to  differentiate 
the  households  by  income.  Because  of  the  lack  of  current  income 
data  by  small  area,  the  Judgment  of  income  had  to  be  made  by 
another  method.  The  Board  of  Realtors  Deed  Record  Manuals  for 
the  years  1968  and  1969  were  used  for  this  purpose.  These  manuals 
list  street  name,  street  numbers  and  conveyance  fee  for  houses 
sold  in  those  two  years.  The  conveyance  fee  is  easily  converted 
to  house  price  ($1  fee  per  $1,000  selling  price). 

Income  and  house  price  were  correlated  through  use  of  a 
standard  ratio  table:* 


Annual  Income 

$10,000  - 15,000 

15,000  - 25,000 

25,000  + 


House  Price 

$21,000  - 29,000 
- - 44,500 


8: 


000 

500 


An  equivalent  rental  figure  was  also  calculated  by  using  a 
base  of  10 $ of  monthly  income:* 


Annual  Income 

$10,000  - 15,000 

15,000  - 25,000 
. 25,000  + 


Monthly  Rent 

$149  - 225 
225  - 374 
374 


Then  began  the  process  of  locating  the  streets  in  the  appro- 
priate house  price  ranges  Sind  coding  them  on  maps  for  all  four 
areas.  After  this  work  was  completed,  the  task  of  choosing 

specific  households  for  interviewing  was  ^en * «t  reet  s**  ere 

a directory  of  streets  and  their  numbers  was  used.  Streets  were 
listed  by  price  range  and  all  numbers  on  those  streets  which  could 

♦Urban  Housing  Market  Analysis,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Ratios1*511 

Development,  Sales  Price-rto-Income  and  Rent-to-Income  Ratios, 
modified  for  the  Dayton  Area,  December  19°o. 
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be  assumed  from  the  Deed  Record  Manuals  to  fall  into  the  appro- 
priate house  price  range  were  listed  as  well.  All  the  street 
addresses  were  then  numbered  sequentially  and  a table  of  random 
numbers  used  to  pull  the  sample  households  from  the  comprehensive 
list. 


Twice  the  number  of  required  sample  households  was  drawn  in 
this  manner  to  provide  a duplicate  sample  pool  which  would  be 
equivalent  In  terms  of  location,  structure  type,  and  income 
category.  This  duplicate  sample  was  then  used  to  make  substi- 
tutions for  households  who  refused  to  answer  or  not  at  homes 
after  one  callback.  After  the  two  samples  were  drawn  (approxi- 
mately 100  households  in  each  of  the  three  income  brackets  and 
in  both  structure  types)  then  the  streets  were  listed  in  a 
schedule  that  would  make  the  interviewing  as  efficient  as  possible 
in  regard  to  travel  time. 

Location  of  apartment  complexes  required  a more  varied 
effort.  Vacancy  studies.  Chamber  of  Commerce  material,  the 
telephone  directory,  and  newspaper  advertisements  were  carefully 
scanned  to  get  as  comprehensive  a list  as  possible.  Zoning  and 
land  use  maps  were  used  also  to  pinpoint  areas  of  multi-family 
structures.  In  addition,  a thorough  search  was  made  through 
the  Transportation  Coordinating  Committee  dwelling  unit  count 
data  to  areas  not  otherwise  indicated.  Information  on  rents 
and  number  of  units  was  gathered  for  all  of  the  apartments  and 
a random  numbers  table  used  to  draw  the  sample.  These  complexes 
were  then  fit  into  the  interviewing  schedule. 

The  interviewers  had  far  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining 
cooperation  from  apartment  dwellers  than  single-family  households. 
In  the  suburbanite  sample  44$  of  the  apartment  households  and  40$ 
of  the  single-fajmily  households  had  to  be  replaced  with  equivalent 
households  due  to  not  at  homes,  after  one  callback  and  refusals. 

We  make  no  claims  that  the  replaced  households  were  equivalent 
in  their  attitudes  but  only  in  terms  of  their  income  category, 
structure  type  and  geographic  location  within  the  region.  The 
single-family  households  were  more  frequently  not  at  home,  while 
the  apartment  dwellers  maintained  a higher  refusal  rate.  Twenty- 
nine  percent  of  the  original  low/moderate  income  sample  had  to 
be  replaced  with  similar  household  types  because  22 were  not  at 
home  after  one  callback  and  7$  refused  to  be  interviewed.  The 
percent  of  completed  interviews  for  the  suburbanite  and  low  and 
moderate  income  household  samples  are  presented  below. 
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(percent ) 


Completed 

Interviews 

Not 

At  Home 

Refusal 

Total 

Suburbanite  Sample : 
Apartment  Households 

56 

13 

31 

100# 

Single-family  Households 

60 

26 

14 

100# 

Low/Moderate  Income 
Household  Sample 

71 

22 

4 

100# 

THE  LOW/MODERATE  INCOME  HOUSEHOLD  SAMPLE 

Low  income  was  defined  as  households  earning  under  $5,000  a 
year.  Moderate  income  included  those  households  falling  within 
the  $5*000  to  $10,000  category.  Since  these  definitions  are  not 
based  on  per  capita  estimates  there  are  no  doubt  some  households 
improperly  categorized  due  to  their  size. 

The  sample  for  households  making  under  $5*000  a year  was 
drawn  originally  at  random  from  the  Layton  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority* s waiting  list.  The  list  was  found  to  work  well  for 
locating  poor  families  in  the  black  neighborhoods.  However,  in 
the  white  neighborhoods  the  list  was  not  as  valid  for  many  of  the 
houses  were  vacant  or  no  longer  in  existence.  Thus,  it  was  de- 
cided to  use  another  method  for  determining  where  to  best  locate 
white  families  in  this  income  category. 

The  method  chosen  was  that  of  identifying  geographic  con- 
centrations of  poor  white  households  in  the  City  of  Dayton, 

Mrs.  Minnie  Johnson  of  the  MVRPC  staff  was  queried  about  this 
subject  and  she  suggested  we  use  the  Burns-Jackaon  area  and  the 
Parkside  Homes  and  Clibum  Manor  Public  Housing  projects.  Sub- 
sequently, a random  sample  of  white  low  income  households  was 
selected  for  interviewing  in  these  three  areas. 

The  sample  of  households  in  the  to  $10,000  yearly  income 
category  was  drawn  by  using  the  Deed  Record  Manuals  as  in  the 
suburbanite  sample.  Using  the  ratio  table  it  was  defined  that 
persons  in  this  Income  range  would  most  likely  buy  homes  in  the 
price  range  of  $12,000  to  $20,000.  Therefore,  the  Manuals  were 
carefully  examined  and  those  streets  on  which  houses  in  the 
appropriate  price  range  predominated,  extracted.  All  houses  in 
the  appropriate  street  number  mage  were  then  listed  from  the 
city  directory  and  a random  sample  taken  from  that  list.  This 
method  was  used  for  both  black  and  white  households  in  this 
Income  bracket. 

* This  method  was  not  faultless,  however,  and  especially  in 
the  white  areas  several  of  the  sample  households  were  found  to  be 
in  a higher  income  bracket  than  was  designated  for  this  moderate 
income  group.  Randomly  selected  alternates,  therefore,  were 
used  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  number  of  interviews. 

I'.  . * 
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The  resultant  coverage  of  the  low  and  moderate  Income 
Interviews  Included  West  Dayton,  lower  Dayton  View  and  scattered 
areas  In  Northwest,  East  and  South  Dayton.  The  Interviewing 
was  completed  with  little  difficulty. 
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APPENDIX  D 


A Description  of  the  twelve 
Mutually  Exclusive  Suburban  Categories 


Suburban 
' Groupings 

Life  Style1 

2 

Income 

Age^ 

i 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1 

* 1 

1 

b 

1 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1 

6 

■ 1 

0 

0 

•••  7 

0 

2 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

9 

0 

1 

1 

10 

0 

1 

0 

11  • 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Ideally  the  Life  Style  variable  would  have  separated  multi-family 
structure,  childless,  more  than  one  wage  earner  households  from 
single-family  structure,  children,  one  wager  earner  households# 
But  because  households  do  not  fall  so  neatly  Into  these  two 
mutually  exclusive  categories  the  Life  Style  variable  was  cal- 
culated as  follows: 


Multi -family,  no  children,  more  than  one  wage  earner 
Multi -family,  children,,  more  than  one  wage  earner 
Multi-family,  no  children,  one  wage  earner 
Single -family,  no  children,  more  than  one  wage  earner 
Multi-family,  children,  more  than  one  wage  earner 
Single -family,  no  children,  one  wage  earner 
Single -family,  children,  more  than-  one  wage  earner 
Single -family,  children,  one  wage  earner 


Household  Income 


0 = 
1 - 
2 * 


$14,999  and  under 
;;i5,ooo  - $24,999 

$25,000  and  over 


3 

Age  of  Head  of  Household 

0 « 45  and  under 

1 * over  45 

A D-l  — D-2 


m 
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Definition  of  the.  Scores:  + - mean  score  is  positive  [1.00-2. ^9) 

- - mean  score  is  neutral  [2.50-3.50) 

- - mean  score  is  negative  (3.51-5-00) 

NA  ■ questions  not  asked  because  fear  programs  to  alleviate  vere  not  relevant 

to  these  low  and  moderate  income  prouDO  E-4 
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Number  of  Respondent 
Households  in  Each  of 
the  Twelve  Suburban 
Prototypes 

Standard  Error 
of  the  Mean* 

1 

10 

.62 

2 

6 

.80 

3 

12 

.56 

4 

25 

.40 

5 

13  . 

.54 

6 

27 

.38 

7 

27 

.38 

8 

6 

.80 

9 

12 

VO 

in 

. « 

10 

14 

.52 

11 

. . 9 

.66 

12 

37 

.32 

♦The  standard  error  Is  primarily  a measure  of  sample  variability, 
that  is,  of  the  variations  that  occur  by  chance  because  a sample 
rather  than  the  entire  population  is  surveyed.  As  calculated  for 
this  report,  the  standard  error  also  partially  measures  the  effect 
of  response  and  enumeration  errors,  but  it  does  not  measure,  as 
such,  any  systematic  biases  in  the  data.  The  chances  are  about 
68  out  of  100  that  an  estimate  from  the  sample  would  differ  from 
a complete  census  figure  by  less  than  the  standard  error.  The 
chances  are  about  95  out  of  100  that  the  difference  would  be  less 
than  twice  the  standard  error. 
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questions  not  asked  because  fear  programs  to  alleviate  were  not  relevant 
to  these  low  and  moderate  income  groups 
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APPENDIX  G 

PUBLIC  OFFICIAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Person  interviewed 
Date 


tures?  y°U  f6el  y°Ur  coiranunlty  would  a°°ept  the  following  new  housing  struc 


Structure  types 


Greatly  Moderately  Indiffer-  Moderately  Greatly 


Owner-occupied 
single  family  houses 

vuuv  v vp  VJLii 

Renter-occupied 
single  family  houses 

... 

Free-standing  low 
rise  apartments 

Free-standing  high 
rise  apartments 

High  rise  projects 
— 

Low  rise  projects 

Garden  type  apart- 
ments 

Townhouse  apart- 
ments 

> ' 

; j 

For  all  negative  responses  ask  "why". 


G-l — G-2 


ass  255 

70-479  O - 72  - pi.  21  . 17 

O 

me 
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How  do  you  feel  your  community  would  accept  the  followinS  new  household 
types  provided  they  make  up  less  than  10J6  of  your  community's  population: 

Greatly  " Moderately  Indiffer-  Moderately  Greatly 


household  type  Ac 

Low  income  (Under 
$5,000).  White 
elderly 

cepting  m 

jcep^mg  e 

11  U UU  U1 

Low  income  (Under 
$5, 000)  Black 
elderly 

‘ * . . 

Low  income  (Under 
$5,000)  White  Phy- 
sically handicapped 

Low  income  (Under 
$5,000)  Black  Phy- 
sically handicapped 

Low  income  (Under 
$5,000)White  family 
with  husband 

Low  income  (Under  - 
$5,000)  Black  family 
with  husband 

Low  income  (Under 
$5,000)  White  family 
without  husband 

* 

Low  income  (Under 
$5,000)  Black  family 
without  husband 

V 

Moderate  income  . 
($5-10,000)  White  . 
family  with  hus- 

hand 

Moderate  income 
($5-10,000)  Black 
family  with  husr 

hand 

Moderate  income 
($5-10,000)  White 
family  without  hus- 

band 

Moderate  income 
*$5-10,000  Black 

family  with- 
out- husband 

• 

1 

Q-3  ' 


O 


Z'.i  "ZZ  s 


256 
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How  do  you  feel  your  community  would  accept  the  following  new  house  no  Id 
types  provided  they  make  up  more  than  '<nyjb  of  your  community's  population: 


Household  type 

Qreatly  Moderately 
Accepting  Accepting 

Indiffer-J 
ent  to  *1 

loderately  Greatly 
Jnacceptinz  Unacceutincc 

Low  Income  (Under 
.$5*000)  White 
elderly 

> 

* 

►'  » 

Low  income  (Under 
$5, 000) Black 
elderly 

- 

Low  income  (Under 
$5,000)  White  Phy- 
sically handicapped 

Low  income (Under 
$5,000)  Black  Phy- 
sically handicapped 

Low  income  (Under 
$5,000)  White  family 
with  husband 

Low  income  (Under  „ 
$5,000)  Black  family 
with  husband 

Low'  income  (Under 
$5,000)  White  family 
without  husband 

Low  income  (Under 
($5, 000)  Black  family 
without  husband 

. ' ' ' • 

Moderate  income 
($5-10,000)  White 
family  with  hus- 
band 

•’  % 

Moderate  income 
($5-10,000)  Black 
family  with  hus- 
band 

Moderate  income 
($5-10,000)  White 
family  without  hus- 
band 

• 

; ■■ 

Moderate  income 
($5-10,000)  Black 
family  with-, 
out  husband 

% 

G-4 


257 
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If  nega<  ye  response  to  questions  2 or  3: 

I am  going  to  read  you  a list  of  statements  and  would  like  to  know 
which  are  VERY  IMPORTANT,  IMPORTANT  or  UNIMPORTANT  to  your  feeling 
that  this  household  type  would  be  harmful  to  your  canmunity. 


j^aveniem/ 

Property  values  would  drop 

J.lliyVA.  VMilV  -• 

Property  taxes  would  Increase  due  to 
need  for  increased  services 

Community  would  face  drop  in  social 
status 

i 

Community  would  become  less  stable 

These  people  would  not  fit  in  with 
rest  of  community 

Housing  maintenance  and  condition 
would  decrease 

Decrease  in  law  and  order 

Change  in  character  of  community  with 
shopping  facilities  catering  to  new 
groups'  needs 

Drop  in  quality  of  the  schools 

Other  - (specify) 

Would  you  ENCOURAGE," DISCOURAGE,  or  T 
zoning  and  planning  guidelines  within 
to  promote  the  development  of  new  hou 
following  programs: 

m 

y< 

si] 

E NO  POSITI 
our  Juried! 
ng  partiall 

Encourage 

Ion  on  issues 
ction  that  w: 
y financed  b; 

Discourage 

such  as 
Lll  tend 
f the 

Take  No 
Position 

Standard  public  housing  in  projects 

Scattered  public  housing 

Turnkey  public  housing  . 

FHA  housing 

V.A.  housing 

Conventional 

. • 

0-5 
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Take  No 

Encourage  Discourage  Position 


235  (subsidies  for  moderate  income  single 
family  residences) 

236  (subsidies  for  moderate  income  multi- 
family residences) 

Which  groups  moet  influence  your  thinking 
income  housing  in  your  community? 

on  provi 

aing  low  anc 

! moderate 

Are  there  any  other  comments  you  would  like  to  make  on  this  subject? 
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APPENDIX  H 


September  2,  1970 


Our  firm  is  currently  working  with  the  Miami  Valley  Regional 
Planning  CommiBBion  staff  on  a two-phase  study  of  programs  to 
provide  suburban  housing  opportunities  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families.  This  research  effort  follows  a detailed 
analysis  by  the  planning  Btaff  that  made  specific  allocations 
of  the  housing  needs  of  low  and  moderate  Income  households  to 
the  suburban  sub-areas  of  this  five-county  Ohio  region.  The 
first  phase  of  the  work  we  are  doing  now  is  a survey  research 
program  investigating  the  reactions  of  three  groups  to  various 
programs  and  approaches  for  providing  the  needed  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  in  the  suburbs.  The  three  groups  are: 
(a)  a sample  of  low  and  moderate  inocaie  households  of  the  type 
that  would  be  living  in  the  units*  (b ) a sample  of  the  present 
residents  of  four  suburban  sub-areaB  and  (c)  a sample  of  the 
regions * public  officials*  builders*  real  estate  operators 
and  brokers.  ; 

Not  surpri singly,  both  the  positive  and  negative  reactions  of 
all  three  groups  stem  from  their  attitudes  toward  and  expec- 
tations concerning  the  Impact  of  the  following  kinds  of 
integration  or  mixing : 

. 1.  Economic  - Households  with  widely  diverging 

incomes  living  in  the  same  block* 

: ; '/  neighborhood  or  community. 

2.  Soclo-Cultural  - Households  with  greatly  differing 

values  and  life  styles  (i.e.* 

‘ differing  household  types)  living 

in  the  same  block*  neighborhood 
..  or  community. 

3.  Racial  . 

: ‘ - »»*’•• 

4.  Structural  -Single-family  and  multi -unit  dwellings 

being  mixed  on  the  same  block*  neighbor- 
hood or  community.  !< 


H-l  — H-2 
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The  second  phase  of  our  research  will . be  directed  toward 
forecasting  the  impact  of  various  pregrams  and  approaches 
on  the  factors  of  concern  to  both  the  local  low  and  moderate 
Income  residents  that  are  presumed  to  benefit  from  the 
provision  of  new  housing  in  the  suburbs,  and  on  the  factors 
that  are  of  concern  to  the  present  residents  of  the  Miami 
Valley  suburbs.  A portion  of  the  analysis  required  in  phase 
two  will,  of  course,  utilize  the  information  on  local  attitudes 
and  priorities  now  being  generated  by  the  phase  one  research. 

Ve  will  also  draw  on  published  reports  of  the  Impacts  that 
have  resulted  from  housing  integration  or  mixing  of  one  or 
more  of  the  four  types  listed  above.  But  we  find  few  docu- 
mented analyses  of  such  Impacts  except  for  areas  in  very 
rapid  transitions  - this  is  particularly  true  of  economic 
and  soclo-cultural  housing  integration;  and  that  is  why  we 
are  writing  you. 

We  would  like  to  draw  upon  your  knowledge  and  experience  to 
help  us  find  areas  where  such  mixings  have  occurred.  If  you 
know  of  economically,  socially,  racially  or  structurally 
mixed  residential  areas  in  the  United  States  please  tell  us 
about  them. 

We  would  appreciate  your  filling  out  the  enclosed  questionnaire 
Please  feel  free  to  call  me  collect  if  you  have  questions  or  ■ 
would  rather  make  your  comments  verbally. 


Sincerely,  V 

Claude  Gruen 
Principal  Economist 


CQ:ek 

Enclosure 
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LOW/fr.ODERATE  INCOME  HOUSING  QUESTIONNAIRE 


We  are  writing  you  because  of  your  housing  expertise.  This 
questionnaire  is  not  meant  to  be  a constraint  on  your  answers 
but  a guideline.  We  welcome  any  comments  or  opinions  you  may 
wish  to  offer.  Please  call  Dr.  Claude  Gruen  collect  at 
(2*15 ) 433-7598  if  you  have  any  questions  or  would  prefer 
commenting  over  the  phone. 


.It  Do  you  know  of  any  residential  areas  that  provide  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  income  households  that  contain  a 
wide  range  of  economically,  socially  or  racially  divergent 
residents  and/or  contain  a variety  of  structural  types? 

Yes  ( ) If  so,  please  continue  with  Question  II. 

No  ( ) If  not,  please  feel  free  to  comment. 


II.  Which  of  these  would  you  list  as  the  best  example  of  such 
housing  environments? 

Name  • Location 

a.  What  size  area  is  It? 
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b.  What  kinds  and  what  degree  of  mixing  or  integration  is 
represented  by  the  area?  If  it  is  possible,  would  you 
> - state  the  degree  of  mixing  or  integration  in  percentage 

terms . , 


1,-  Economic  (i.e.,  range  of  income  dispersion) 


2.  Racial 


3.  Socio-Cultural  (i.e.,  household  types,  ethnic 

groups,  occupations) 


4,  Structural  (building  types) 


c.  Approximately  how  many  dwelling  units  are  contained  in 
the  area? 


1 ' 

d.  Would  you  provide  a short  description  of  the  area. 


• e.  Would  you  describe  the  area  or  areas  that  surround  it  if 
housing  is  one  of  the  adjacent  uses;  how  does  it  compare 
cm  type,  price-  and  quality  to  the  nominated  area? 
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f,  Please  comment  on  or  discuss  the  following: 

How  well  do  you  think  this  area  has  succeeded  In  mixing 
groups  and  structural  types?  In  what  ways  has  it  been 
successful?  In  what  ways  has  It  been  a failure?  How 
stable  do  you  think  the  present  mix  is?  What  do  you 
think  the  future  make-up  of  the  area  will  be?  What 
Impact  has  the  general  area  had  on  the  larger  community? 


g.  If  you  have  any  other  Information  about  the  area  we  would 
appreciate  your  mailing  It  to  us.  If  not,  where  can  we 
write  or  call  to  get  more  information  about  the  area? 


thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 


o 
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APPENDIX  I 


Name  of  Area  or  Development: 

Lower  East  Side  in  vicinity  of 
Chatham  Square  . v.  lfj 

Location:.  V- 

New  York  ' : ’ 

Size  of  Area: 

No  answer  / *:V  - ■ :'.V  ;V  v’  ’ 

Type  of  Development: 

No  answer  ’ - 

No.  of  Total  Units  in  Development: 

2,000  to  3,000 

Economic  Mix: 

Low  to  upper  middle 

Socio-Cultural  Mix: 

Chinese,  Italian,  Greek,  Puerto-Rican, 
Black,  Christian,  Jew,  Anglo-Saxon 

Racial  Mix: 

White,  Black,  Oriental 

Structural  Mix: 

Highrise,  8 to  25  stories 
Few  2 to  3-story  brownstones 

Degree  of  Success  in  Mixing: 

No  answer 

Name  of  Area  or  Development: 

Uniondale  . . •- 

Location: 

Long  Island,  New  York  . ’ 

.Size  of  Area: 

4,298  acres 

Type  of  Development: 

Tract  type,  single -family  housing 

No.  of  Total  Units  in  Development; 

11,000  dwelling  units 

Economic  Mix: 

$7,000  to  $12,000 

Socio-Cultural  Mix: 

No  answer 

Racial  Mix: 

ll£  Black 

Structural  Mix; 

Apartments  to  7 stories  and  single- 
family houses 

Degree  of  Success  in  Mixing: 

No  housing  mix  but  racial  mixture 
which  appears  to  be  stable 

Name  of  Area  or  Development:  . 

Hempstead 

Location: 

Long  Island,  New  York 

Size  of  Area: 

2,031  acres  i 

Type  of  Development: 

Single-family  housing  and  apartments, 
some  to  7 stories 

No.  of  Total  Units  in  Development: 

6,000  dwelling  units 

Economic  Mix: 

$7,000  to  $12,000  ; • /? 

Socio-Cuitural  Mix:  '• 

No  answer  ' / ■ •.  - 

Racial  Mix: 

78J6  Black 

Structural  Mix: 

Single -family  tract  housing 

Degree  of  Success  in  Mixing: 

Structure  types  well  mixed  hut  area 
is  turning  black  - - — . 

1-1  - 1-2 
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Name  of  Area  or  Development: 
Location: 

Size  of  Area: 

Type  of  Development; 

No.  of  Total  Units  in  Development 
Economic  Mix: 

Socio-Cultural  Mix: 


Racial  Mix: 

Structural  Mix? 

Degree  of  Success  in  Mixing: 


Mount  Airy  Neighborhood 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
37,619  population  in  1966 
No  answer 
15.000 


1966)  $3,000  - 
10,000  - 46.8& 


27. 5* J $3,000  to 
over  $10,000  - 25. 6# 


Extremely  heterogeneous.  Many  middle- 
class  blacks.  Poor  blacks,  poor 
whites.  Liberal  white  couples  and 
white  elderly.  . ' . ' 


6(#  Black,  40 White 


Single-family  before  1930. 
Philadelphia  row  houses.  Mid  and 
highrise  apartments. 

{Community  associations  active. 
Families  moving  into  large  homes 
send  kids  to  private  schools.  ■ 


Name  of  Area  or  Development: 
Location: 

Size  of  Area: 

Type  of  Development: 

No.  of  Total  Units  in  development : 
Economic  Mix : 

Socio-Cultural  Mix: 

Racial  Mix: 

Structural  Mix: 

Degree  of  Success  in  Mixing: 


Mount  Airy  Neighborhood 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
No  answer  ■ 

No  answer  . 

5,000  to  10,000 

5#  welfare,  40#  ovc?  $20,000, 
rest  in-between  v. 

No  answer  ’ " 

3<#  to  4<#  Slack 

Apartments,  row  houses 

States  example  of  nationally  known 
example  of  successful  Integration 


Name  of  Area  or  Development: 
Location: 

Size  of  Area: 

Type  of  Development: 

No.  of  Total  Units  in  Development: 
Economic  Mix: 

Socio-Cultural  Mix: 

Racial  Mix:  ' V.  * : 


Germantown 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
56,877  population  in  1966 
No  answer  ■ ■ 

24,000  . • ” \ ;; 'v.-.V. 


No  answer 
: No  answer 
• No  answer 
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Germantown  (cont'd) 


Structural  Mix:  No  answer 

Degree  of  Success  In  Mixing:  No  answer 


Name  of  Area  or  Development: 

South  End  Neighborhood 

Location 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Size  of  Area: 

600  acres  + 

Type  of  Development: 

Redevelopment  area 

No.  of  Total  Units  in  Development: 

No  answer 

' Economic  Mix: 

0 - $50,000+ 

Socio-Cultural  Mix: 

Wide  spectrum 

Racial  Mix: 

Black,  White,  Chinese,  Puerto-Rican 

Structural  Mix: 

Primarily  lowrise  houses 

Degree  of  Success  in  Mixing: 

No  answer 

Name  of  Area  or  Development: 

Columbia 

Location: 

Between  Baltimore  and  Washington  - 
Maryland 

Size  of  Area: 

7 villages 

Each  village  contains  12,000  to  15,000 

Type  of  Development : 

221D-3,  235  and  236  will  eventually* 
make  up  1/3  of  community 

No.  of  Total  Units  in  Development: 

Approximately  10$6  complete 

Economic  Mix: 

$6,000  to  $40,000 

Most  in  $12,000  to  $16,000  range 

Soclo-Cultural  Mix: 

No  welfare  or  aid  to  dependent 
children  families.  Lower  moderate 
income  households  consist  of  younger 
households  of  similar  class. 

Racial  Mix: 

Approximately  15^  Black.  Columbia 
deliberately  does  not  keep  records 
on  racial  mix  so  their  salesmen  will 
not  be  able  to  reveal  this  infor- 
mation when  aBked. 

Structural  Mix: 

Townhouse  garden  apartments 

Degree  of  Success  In  Mixing: 

. . . •»  *,*.•■* 

There  is  very  little  class. integration. 
The  lower  income  235-256  households 
are  either  young  couples,  secretaries 
or  divorcees.  Racial  mix  has  been 
no  problem.  ... 
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CMMMMtyllM* 


fgA  jyi^g^ajiJi  A^Myyi  PiiMI  4uMdUgi  MIMk 

iJkdilk  ,i*  lidudMU  Jkm  mMMMI  MUM  MtNfM (MWMM  fJIVmI 

IWII  “lf**n|  tff  WTTHPinil  ffl  rTTW  IWmMlH  |mVTIfT^  f*lfMIJ 

mucm  fcaid  uMiiLMWtfk  id  iH  ^ L^AiiaMJl  <AM  JMdkuiMi 
DM  MPV  WtpifTMwlWMW  IIP  «■•  iPPUPPBi  w*f  HIWP-WP**1 

PNM|4  d0^M  4 4blki4k  patWWfll.  nd  MsTMUtfiFt  pPukPtg 

tml  Miikn|  tljuM  y i^k  dgM 

fPfW  PPWH  |nPPTPff  >iiiP  W*fP  I 

H>  ^ A*  ftjMkl  MMMMbibMI  kkt 

Wl  WV  PifpvVTinVW  IP  PfW  tv  w 

(Ami  *w.  # ^idl  •♦  Fw  <*nftD  siw#*'  Pmmmii  fwyMn 

liiMlk  t|ii«gd  M|iMA  kkM  flMMSiM 

PH^WfP  VPPIVWW  PlWwf,in*  ppm^f  ^rFi  ^wFfrTfJ 

.iA^kia  tfft  I^M  MIlM  ^g^gigJ  ja|  dk^  aufl| 
iPWI  WH 

ai^0  J|MM4MMHlMlMfclMM  MkMlMl 
fJPPiflPPlw  Tdr*  rw*  inp  if  ~yr~'  tPt^ 

fmwwwlh  Vkcw  «im  **  fM  *•*»  «iw»wi  #4  «*m. 

^4mm> 

HP^PP*P^  i 

Mfc  Hwriw,  I*  |»  MW>  NywdUf  #i  *» 

abiAlP^n  j| 

liM  Mpwkff  H MrMNhf  ||  «1MMNK  PM«H  ^ Pfp 
<4HMifM%  #1  ikr  %44mMn  ipoi i%  p ifct  im  iM  kw 
Hrtfir  itwiwi  mP  burnm f Hhn  «hM«  Pk  DuM** 
fU«  Pvm«4  Dn«w  rwnwiFi'  PmMpFXi  Hr* 
(MPwi.  Hr  tWum  l«m^  MtiW  CN»  mI  Hr  f*r 
*mm$  HNprv  Al^  Hf$ fPHHl  «•  Hr  ftwwy 
ft  Hr  Ui  MMFMfft  *M  Hr  rwl  mF  WH, 
»Hili  pWH«te  a krr  if  fiH  Hr  Nmhc*  oiFPr 
TW  l«4yw  «*4  Wmn  Vhw  ik  wyHWMi 

Nfr,  Mt  (W<4  Hr  cWf  »4fh  4 Hr  (»wp  ki  M* 
M Inr  «Ht  4pr»cirp  pHhwwfJ  ^kp*4  M^HFr  IwiiiHp 
*tn*«>  Mil  find  «f  m mm  ubi  i fin  mr  imHd  m 
mm4  «bi  iwknrn  Hn  umi  Kivr  TV  rr**H  U i)H 

rukunrr,  m |Mft  «r<*  iV  rifd  rmAFNCwm  id  Hr 
rbn  h nunv  id  Hr  iMflbfnwf  TVt  ixm+ 

hmnl  wiffvirt  m «d  no  imiB  iHr  m ihc  ttcnr  fir  Hr 
Avmf  jppnvKhnl, 

CHif tm  Omp  i In  hfc  «d  ihc  oulKiru%  «d  oNrrtrn 
#1  many  puWic  mniin^.  iVff  nar  aKufv  vm^vr 
HFjtiojt  (tr  i Nr  |in  Tfw  iraaltv  came  fnn  tome 
croup  ikul  had  pone  on  nevord  f**c  ii  and  «a  udidly 
Krhmd  ihc  Mvnrr  Mol!  in  what  ii  »*>  aitcmptinr  In  do. 
Rid  Mich  luppn  did  M tuddcnly  appear  when  ii  wat 
needed  The  ttall  had  cullivaird  iu  nriaiiomhi|n  with 
niuncriHK  Mich  coniaclt.  and  in  the  final  arul)>r*  moM 
of  the*  threw  ihcir  weight  to  the  mvhim  side  in  a vocal 
manner  One  of  ihc  mod  helpful  groups  har  been  the 
local  I eague  of  Women  VtMen,  who*  hmising  chair* 
nun  «ir«  on  the  Homing  Advisory  Group,  The  league 
*nt  memhm  to  city  ciMiiwil  meetings  throughout  the 
area  to  read  letters  ol  suppi>rt  and  urge  the  elected  idTi- 
cials  to  endorse  the  plan  Their  help  was  invaluable  in 
sprc  iding  the  word  and  mustering  suppi>rt.  Scs,  too.  was 
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flMwM  iiiMM  HAftHittMM  aHb  kpUWk  flk  ftkpMMk  AMU! 

fiPwP  P^Pf^PTri  l^P*  ^Prr^' 

mH  #Uu^|y|^M  iplkiilk  IkM  MMMIfiMrftalMtfikk  PPM) 
P.  MPMPMW  PW  P MWMPft  fPPW 
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Mawlk  iipH  ktiiifi  Mil  tppHrtM  Ml  iMPI  ill  jlp  kjipi 

WfilMW  tWTWlWIiHi  iWf^P  tfFWW»|p|  wvlWVV  ^WiplW  »W^  lfW«in  Win  nTW  ^f*WF* 

Mill  MutHuBi  dfluPk  rn  rNB  HAlwiliiAHlhil  ftMl  kUpftM  PMP« 

PWfP  pW^^RWr»WP  filHrlTWW  PI  rW»f  *inWmTpiTW"W|)  wwm  l 

it  **  mm  <M  Mis  pmey*  fnMfc%  wffww  •«  Swum* 
fHtw  4«  (Kim  m»  41  Mill  m Hh*  flht  *FMwlF»*«SW** 

MwPk  id#  wfipkp  lufihlMhiPMpyi  fti  fllpi  iHMUPM  Ml 

Hr  fdffnsmlF 

Vh^  IlMMkiAkH  AiwMDUMttM 

w Mi  Mi  PM^MP^^MPPa  IP  fiPWp*WT»ipww  ir^^vp^wwvrrvp  ww 

%m  ^ l it,  jtm  i m t%MUkAM  afc^fc  a uummwmmm  «df  Hr  fimmark^ 

»WiiWPy^PrWflfffl  BWfPWwpi  WW*  ffi  <!■ 1 Tf^w^n  wm  mwm  wwnw^ 


ikrftj  Mm  MP  M MM  MMHMP  H 

tP?P  PiP  TflfpWP  *r^PBVp  W^PWWvWTWiP  WV*  ffWFWW^I  w 

wmMww  #*  wnmNHI  ftwMm  p in  mm  amt  H Hk 


furirdHmpi»Hf  n*m**4w4  fdmjbirfnmw Hrrt 


lL..,ti...  mid  Myu^*  ^hiM  Mfli  Md  d^M 

wr  ^ww^wwwpp  iWwiwpiHr  wwp  wp 

imfituumr  4mw%w>  n«»  nrilfid, 

N in  9mm  riwf  nmiawih  mm  hnirpnMHiwn 
fMh  an  a swd  Hgnnlrw  m Hr  Ww  wanfirring  hwn 
WwMMtf  drHfrrr  fiWNw  THt  Ht  WfiP  « *Hr 


mmwi  wnnrrwd  if  more  Han  Hm  To  feotanr  Hr  <nh 
Mnu  H Hoe*  mwr  mudr  tuliH  rHwal  mu* 
mv  N*  ann-  pwf  WhFnNw*^  Thihd  fiiHNiH  T*1* 

Hw  7w>  tHMK  unirf  cnmnidiM  ami  ImndreHt  mere 
m the  r*of**aft  stage  Nndm  Uwv.  Hr  uni  Mine  <d 
•hr*  Knr  teamed  up  nnh  hrmirl  hoddrrv  arvNarctv 
hnlnv  and  (udipm  m put  pniem  myvHrr*  and 
i he*  ibckynrrt  nHiwm  ant  ptming  mu  meant* 
M The*  awfndh  supported  tW  plan  and  m ww  Hr 
pUn  Kirs  helped  them  hy  validating  their  efforts.  Several 
have  indicated  that  they  wifi  Md  only  in  conformance 
with  the  ptm. 

Seed  lilmr).  Two  >eais  apt  seed  money  foe  the  non* 
pndhs  was  scarce.  To  correct  thn*  uvirc  staff  helped 
m the  enlistment  of  several  resources.  The  group  of  bust* 
twssmen  discussed  before,  made  arrangements  for 
S50.000  of  the  rra  pn>5u  from  summer.  ItW.  io  he  put 
into  a seed  money  pot  io€  sponsors.  The  corporation  that 
handles  this  nuwy  is  called  Housing  Now,  Iik..  and  its 
csccuiKc  directors  is  ofliccd  with  the  tire  staff.  Another 


source  of  seed  money  came  from  the  local  Junior  league, 
which  formed  a non-profit  corporation  to  handle  its 
$2<,0ft0  hiuising  fund.  In  addition,  another  retired  bust* 
ness  executive  is  personally  seeding  projects  simply  he* 
cause  of  his  interest  and  eagerness  to  help.  Through  the 
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ilwMMd  it;  when  <mm  cMwactd  it.  they  p nM  it» 
ciMtncr.  when  a pfppmad  protect  n aiuckad.  they 
Ctpww  the  ml  hairoth  lyiaf  Nhwd  the  mlact  oNco 
iim»c.  It  tt  lAdy  that  «Mmi  thh  Uroaf.  CMtnuuf  M. 
wark  of  tuppun.  the  houunc  plaa  aad  the  mowcnxm  of 
the  Mvarr  houuag  proftim  coukl  never  have  achietod 
it*  present  hiph  pilch. 

Trehalthm.  Thera  art  a number  of  my  tkdktl  itch- 
nical  people  at  work  in  the  live  county  rtf  ton.  These 
arc  the  pKkapen  who  put  projeett  tocethtr.  who  work 
with  ell  of  the  memhen  of  the  development  coalitions  to 
put  houtiny  unite  on  the  ground,  It  would  he  easy  to  take 
these  people  lor  granted,  but  it  cannot  he  done,  for  they 
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homing  plan  whkh  lit  within  the  framework  of  the  re* 
gHwwl  one.  Dulled  by  the  Dayton  City  Han  Hoard,  M 
etU  to  apply  u limilar  concept  to  the  city  and  to  do* 
lineate  ^opportunity  arco*  into  which  low  and  moderate 
income  homing  will  he  encouraged  to  go.  This  action 
has  further  strengthened  the  regional  homing  plan,  and 
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and  moderate  income  houung  devdopmtnH  bring  pm 
poted  far  the  the  county  repon  will  come  to  uvtfc  for 
review.  Only  in  th*  way  can  a tatnfactory  monnorag 
proem  be  net  up  to  that  the  intent  of  the  plan  can  in- 
deed be  fcaloed,  and  not  atnrod.  As  noted  previously, 
the  new  A-95  review  requirement  for  housing  propnah 
will  he  most  helpful,  although  ’Sc  numerical  restrictions 
do  pose  something  of  a problem  in  that  they  exempt  truly 
scattered  projects  from  review.  (Under  the  new  regula- 
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Houttm  impact  Study 


RuIumh  iRt  *«(<Mt  *4  *htf  it  «M  m «R* 

htHMat  ptM.  Mvmrc  HfM  for  m(  iomoI  (wm  iwo 
p«l>iKt  MO ><M  M IWM.  1910.  M COMhM  1 WWty 
<4  juM  «RtM  ih*  MfM»  my  h*  ®f  pUcios  low  and  moh»* 
emc  Rkmm  Rowunf  m mRM*  mchmm  Mtjfcbofheodv 
TRK  k lariy  compMod  o*w»,  ha«i«|  b*m  cwriod  owl  Rjr 
ih*  (mniIiw|  8ro»  of  Oruen  Glut  4 Amocumi  of 
San  Frandheo.  Ii  ha*  dewnwined  (mi  what  fear*.  n*«**iv- 
in|*.  and  ctpcctatioM  «ua  on  th*  part  of  wbuihaniic* 
in  whdkC  nofhhofhood*  the  houtinj  may  fo,  and  on  the 
port  of  ihe  type*  of  familie*  who  mi|ht  he  movinj  into 
the  homing.  Ii  i*  hoped  that  th*  ftuiltt  of  ihn  tpecial 
project  will  give  mv»k  the  extra  intight  it  need*  to  fa- 
cilitate the  imptementation  of  the  plan  in  way*  that  will 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  everyone  in  the  Miami 
Valley  Region. 
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•»  tilMtiUtut  mmsioj  ctwmi  utri  ptoytmu 

ftWl4c  OMUAllJy  LlilMM  With  Itliltt  ODMMMltf  fMOUMSM 

Mi  Mfwimlwi. 

*•  9*14*  Mi  Monitor  agency  Mi  Gmaity  isylMsMation 
mUvIUm. 

i*  Mntify  fnklM  Mi  profra  m*  Mi  design  comctm 

•.  OMtet  M^si«f  Mi  latenaUml  program*, 

f.  Mlata  program  m a eontiaMlat  Mia. 
t.  expend  Mi  maintain  Regional  ftwmlog  Oats  Saak. 

• 01  MomI*9  VIm  Maintenance 
••  Ntw  towirf 

1.  Qpdat*  koMing  tacit. 

a.  Update  distribution  of  Beaded  bousing  Mitt. 

3.  Monitor  new  develepnent*. 

4.  Obtain  local  input*. 

5.  Assets  progress  toward  iaapleaaentation. 

b.  Existing  Stock 

1.  Opdato  rehabilitation  needs  and  priority  areas. 

2.  Monitor  rehab  and  neighborhood  iaaproveoont  activities. 

3.  Obtain  local  inpota. 

4.  Attest  progress. 

c.  Rural  Mousing 

1.  Update  needs. 

2.  Monitor  activity. 

3.  Obtain  local  inputs. 

4.  Assess  progress. 
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to  (mlMli  |«(«MMl  itlil. 

I.  ftwwfiii  r«U  ***  wf  m*  WBufttflft  *«*•  <*•***■  swailsfcie 

pWjfffillHU 

7.  Manlier  nmuKM  tw  lev  and  seder ate  vmm#  hassles 

■ifftfliUTt  i ffH 

I.  NNl  with  UnI  MfMlMlIlMI  SSd  effiCtSl*. 
t,  ttetft  wlih  city  * OHRiy  Massing  DpiUitr. 

It.  fmidf  tCCMMliMl  AMltlMM  M ICfllWl. 

b.  CkUUai  stock 

1.  Promote  and  nohUmu  rehabilitation  efforts. 

2.  Miitt  local  developers  os  rejoiced. 

1.  Guide  selection  of  rehab  development  arose. 

4.  BMoarsf*  full  use  of  available  programs. 

5.  Work  with  neighborhood  and  cwnnity  organisations  and 
officials. 

4.  Provide  staff  liaison  to  PROJECT  MSM  as  required. 

1.  Work  with  City  * County  Housing  Expediter  in  developing 
projects. 

I.  Encourage  demolition  of  dilapidated  housing  units, 
e.  Rural  Housing 

1.  Prooote  and  coordinate  rural  housing  improvement  efforts. 

2.  Encourage  full  use  of  available  programs 

1.  Work  with  local  area  officials  and  citisens. 

4.  Participate  in  an  inter-agency  program  aimed  specifically 
at  rural  and  small-town  housing  improvements. 

.04  Facilitating  Housing  Plan  Implementation 

a.  Implement  plan  policies  as  adopted  by  MV RPC. 

b.  Participate  in  Market  Analyses  as  required. 
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4.  itosl—i# 

i.  tt»*i**ut  (Mil  Mm  mA  d»*l— «—  «a  mwiprlm. 

to  MtMMMMWf  <M  C«fSt»*§« 

t.  MM*  MilJl  UM»I  tlHflAl). 

lo  Obtain  tolttor  I«|miu. 

•o  ItBWU  muafOllUI  VKMMtAf  AKfeWitlM 

l.  BKaUtak  tow  ivpiired. 

X.  I»wimy  4iff»fHl  of  fwtelio  hw«l«|. 

).  Immi  »t(«ru  or  local  MtftontiM  to  gaining  tenpunn 

Mi  dmlopin;  tewtini  wtu. 

(•  nedmoo  fttrritrt  Do  Hcwiftf  Cbolc« 

I#  Amah  cwr root  lUwtioa  Mi  efforts. 

X.  Participate  in  (Melons!  approaches  to  wpuM  bousing 
choice. 

X.  Require  anti -discrimination  activities  and  program  of 
applicants  for  Federal  Aid. 

g.  Execute  MViPC  raciiitator  Study 

1.  Provide  staff  liaison  and  input. 

2.  Assist  in  identification  of  co-unity  resources. 

3.  Incorporate  findings  into  overall  housing  program. 

4.  Implement  appropriate  reco— endationa  of  Housing  Impact 
Study. 

h.  Improve  Housing  Management 

1.  Monitor  management  of  existing  FHA  developments. 

2.  Work  with  sponsors*  developers*  and  management  organisations. 

3.  Analyse  components  of  effective  management  systems. 

4.  Assist  in  implementing  necessary  changes  in  mangement 

approaches  and  techniques. 

i.  Promote  New  and  Amended  Housing  snd  Related  Legislation. 
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MATERIAL  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  WITNESS 
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Dub  Mb.  tanmn:  K am  writing  to  tnaatt  U»  omhmmMb  «r  U»  Cilltd 
States  OmbMm  m avtl  Rights  uwwlM  U»  Depart—!.  of  Boustsg  aad 
Urtta  Dwity—rt  props— d AflnMtht  BUitadac  ObKoUbu,  R-T3-L1& 

Toa  wtn  recall  dal  to  hit  Job*  U.  1971.  toitoam  os  Mml  MMm  RHb* 
tir#  !•  BibbI  Bondi  Oppovtsalty.  (tot  Pnridsst  — t forth  ttona  Me  nqiln- 
wala  ter  the  Mml  Clmnairt  program  to  echleve  nl  tonuslng  oppor- 
t«Bltf: 

“It  Brant  to  mined  it  comctiag  Cm  dbeto  of  pat  discrimination;  U aunt 
contain  aflvwnto  to  mat  against  teturo  discrimination;  tad  It  ana*  be 
rraltoortntod  mo  Us  progttos  toward  ttoa  onnll  foal  of  Increasing  housing 
omortualtka  can  be  evaluated." 

In  your  testimony  at  tin  Oowmlnriooto  June  1971  hearing  In  Washington. 
OjC,  you  emphasised  the  pervasive  ns  tore  of  the  racially  dual  homing  market 
that  extorts  In  nearly  every  metropolitan  awn  In  the  country  and  stm— d the  need 
to  eUsdnate  It  It  Is  In  the  context  of  the  Piaetdentln  delineation  of  the  haste  equal 
housing  opportunity  requirements  and  your  own  strong  support  for  the  Presl- 
dent's  position  In  this  regard  that  our  comments  on  the  proposed  Affirmative 
Marketing  Guidelines  are  offered. 

We  Mlm  that  affirmative  marketing  is  necessary  to  assure  equal  housing 
opportunity  In  fact  as  writ  aa  ha  legal  theory.  Blading  Federal  guidelines  for  this 
purpose  are  essential  If  the  Federal  fair  bousing  program  is  to  comply  with 
the  President's  express  requirement  of  "correcting  the  effects  of  past  discrim- 
ination," aa  well  as  ensure  against  future  discrimination.  We  also  believe  that 
the  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  programs  constitute  appropriate  and  effective 
leverage  for  facilitating  achievement  of  the  goal  of  equal  hooting  opportunity. 

While  we  endorse  the  principle  of  affirmative  marketing  guidelines,  we  believe 
the  guidelines  proposed  by  your  Department  have  numerous  weaknesses  which 
wl'l  severely  Impair  their  effectiveness  as  mechanisms  for  contributing  to  ful- 
filUng  the  basic  equal  housing  opportunity  requirements  established  by  the 
President  Enumerated  below  are  a number  of  the  weaknesses  we  have  found 
and  suggestions  for  ways  In  which  the  proposed  guidelines  can  be  strength- 
ened: 

1.  Section  S00.6J0  Policy. — This  section  states  In  part: 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  administer  Its  FHA  housing  programs 
affirmatively,  so  as  to  achieve  a condition  in  which  individuals  of  similar  income 
levels  In  the  same  housing  market  area  have  a like  range  of  housing  choices 
available  to  them  regardless  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin." 
(emphasis  added) 
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X.r5^5d. * * * * * * * * m,^mrt#n,‘ !i*  wflw— ta  of  the  Kwcndta  Order  aim/  te 
! w*  *“^jtea^a<j"-af  f*d»rial  nmtxnrteni  aad  ntawtiirtan,  not  Jnat 
that  lavMirrd  tafalMUag  tie  Mml  coat  ran.  By  the  maw  token.  tka r* 
ttewaa fata  of  tffinaatlr*  auMn  HaU  ka  amlM  to  a nmnr  and  Ms 
anratawttk  nonet  to  all  houalng.  not  Juat  that  produced  with  FIIA  aarivt* 
aam  Tka  aamptloa  arbitrarily  Madia  tka  hrenn  afftnM  by  virtue  of 
TOAiaorliam  laaaraaca  programs  aad  irducaa  tka  tort*  of  lha  pwpowt 

d.  Although  this  section  recognise*  tka  atonal  ty  of  auftoylaft  miiuwltfc* 

00 ,,I**tea  or  octal  naff,  tka  nqotmatat  of  aertloa  (k).  cooeamlag  tka 
^ DoodiaorlnUnatory  hlrtag policy.-  la  onllkriy  to kartTfc- 

tlra  for  Uda  porpoaa.  Wa  btllava  tka  apoaaora  rkould  bo  rrqalrrd  to  act 

aOrmarirrly  to  aurora  that  tka  Malta  or  natal  staff,  la  fact  ladodta  minor* 

itjKToap  prraooa.  It  la  tka  actual  amptoymeat  of  minority  aalaa  aad  natal 

panoanal  rather  than  malntaaaon  of  man  noodlacrimlnatory  pollrlaa  that 

roll  aero  to  cocoa  rag*  minority  bomemtkera. 

3.  ffcctfoa  fOOfftO  Affirmative  Fair  flo* atop  Marketing  Pl«n.—Tb\m  aactloa 
roaUd  require  apoaaora  to  proride  Information  Indication  their  afflrmatlre  fair 
tewataff  market  In*  plana  on  a -form  to  lie  supplied  by  the  Department.-  Aa 
yon  can  appreciate.  It  la  Impossible  to  comment  on  this  Important  requirement 
until  ire  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  form  that  HUD  lntenda  to  supply. 

One  serious  weakness  In  this  section  Is  that  It  appears  to  be  concerned  entirely 

Plana  and  forma  rather  than  results.  The  President  emphasised  as  one 
of  the  basic  requirements  for  the  Federal  Government's  procram  to  achieve 
equal  honslnc  opportunity,  that  “it  must  be  reroltfroriented.”  We  believe  It  Is  of 
critical  Importance  that  the  affirmative  fair  housing  marketing  plan  Include 
gmls  for  minority  occupancy  and  timetables  for  the  achievement  of  these  goals. 
The  goals  should  be  based  upon  the  percentage  distribution  of  minority  popula- 
tion in  the  market  area  in  which  the  project  or  subdivision  Is  located.  The 
timetables  should  take  into  account  occupancy  patterns  at  key  stages  la  the 
rental  or  sales  process.  In  the  contract  compliance  area,  goals  and  timetables 
are  a key  element  in  the  requirements  for  affirmative  action  plans.  We  believe 
they  are  similarly  essential  to  tho  success  of  such  plans  In  the  area  of  equal 
housing  opportunity.  In  our  view  goals  and  timetables  are  basic  to  the  success 
of  a “re8Ult8*oriented”  program, 
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I ta#  ta  M Mml  tntatar.  Jim  S8.  tVT!| 

DEPARTMENT  OP  1101**1X0  AND  CRItAN  DEVELOPMENT— 
FEDERAL  IIOCHIXO  ADMIX  1 8TRATI  OX 

AmaaumtE  MAtaemo  Gcncuson 
Xotfet  of  Propoaad  Rutamatang 

la  accordance  with  Urn  PmkkaO  StalcaMOt  on  FUdaral  Polldta  Rrtattre 
to  equal  Houalnt  OwwtonUjr.  tamed  June  11.  1071.  (ho  DqartnM  pmpoaaa 
to  a mead  Chapter  11  of  Title  94  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Reanlatloos  to  add  a 
near  Rabpart  M entitled  “Afflnnattre  Marfcetlnc  Onldellnea."  ThU  promaed  mb- 
part,  tamed  Dormant  to  title  VI  of  the  Clrll  Rjjr&ta  Art  of  1MM,  43  UJkC.  aOOOd-1 ; 
title  VU1  of  tbe  Clrll  Right#  Act  of  1BQK  43  C.8.C.  3008;  and  Executtre  Order 
110QA  27  F.R.  11027.  la  Intended  to  promote  a condition  In  which  Individual#  of 
atmllar  Income  lereht  In  the  name  hoaxing  market  area  hare  available  to  them  a 
Mlmllar  range  of  choice#  In  housing,  regard  lea#  of  tbe  Individual#*  races  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

Interested  persona  are  Invited  to  participate  In  the  making  of  the  proposed 
rule  by  submitting  written  data,  view#,  or  atatementa  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  Communication#  should  he  filed  In  triplicate  with  the  above 
docket  number  and  title  and  should  be  Hied  In  triplicate  with  tbe  Rules  Docket 
Clerk,  Office  of  General  Counsel,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
451  Seventh  Street  8W„  Washington,  DC  20410.  All  relevant  material  received 
on  or  before  July  22,  1071.  will  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  before  taking 
action  on  the  proposaL  Copies  of  comments  submitted  will  be  available  daring 
business  hours,  both  before  and  after  the  specified  doting  date,  at  the  above 
address,  for  examination  by  Interested  persons. 

The  proposed  Subjmrt  M reads  as  follows: 
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MMimwitiilami  ftw  wMA  i»  market  pawflU  wBl  l**m. 

MImaAmAa  «||ki Ml  IHLa.  rhagMft  UMuAya 

■SUIMf  ViKIV*  lflPr  A^pPrMPflP^U^Wl^^l  **fW  tHWWiMii 

f itapm  Mi  §U  MvvftMM  A^yicIftM  fpfiMii  RhiO  (ppht 

(k)  Mihti!wi  1 m*Mmtt*mimtmy  hMm  t*^  It  n cniltlur  (m  Mill  nM> 
liy  Ml  mnj»rtty  nr*  for  mi  mowed  la  »»  *1*  or  natal  <t  twwrtlw. 
tr)  lamnMt  an  maHaymi  aai  aptaa  la  Hr  Hkjr  of  awnanaliillw  aad 


Mr 


Id)  HardlmUj  lafara  local  kNdM  Mthwill*  aad  rriomlka  anoartw  of 
tM  dffriiMMl  if  Mjlirti  aid  mMiUmm  Mi  data  wrtlmit  tliffilo. 
tel  tfwdinUr  nikil  HMUr  bum  or  tnmata  reported  to  tha 


It)  rwahwrtly  dtoptor  la  lb*  «ka  or  natal  afltr  of  tbr  project  or 
dlrMoa.  aad  lartadr  la  aagr  priatrd  aalrctel  mrd  la  coaarctlon  with  aim  or 
natala,  laltonaaUoa  oooKonlaa  U»  aoadtocctmtaatocj  Mr  Iwadng  potkj. 

The  aSnaatlrr  (air  baatat  aubrttat  nqatmarata,  a*  mt  forth  la  nh 
porajcrapbH  (1)  throaah  tf|  of  tlds  mctloa.  shall  apptjr.  on  of  tbr  rffrrtlrr  data 
of  thla  poUrr.  to  all  aohdlrMon*.  amUUkmlljr  pwjocta  and  mobllo  boor  parka  of 
S3  or  awm  lot*  natta,  or  opocm,  hmaftrr  ihwhpd  andrr  PHA  oobotdlard  aad 


1 200 J20  dJbraMtfce /afr  hoaofaf  mortrttef  plan. 

Bach  apoawor  of  a project  or  oabdlrtaloo  ohall  prorldo  00  a form  to  hr  mpptled 
bjr  tbr  Deportment  Informatkm  I ml  lea  Una  hta  ammatirr  fair  hooatna  market  Inc 
plan  to  comply  with  tbr  requirement*  mt  forth  abore. 

| tPOJUS  Xotlcc  of  kombf  opporfanldr*. 

Tpon  rrawd,  tbr  Director  of  each  Area  or  Ymmrlnc  Oflbrr  oball  prortdr  monthly 
a UbI  of  all  projects  or  sobdlrUtoos  rorrred  by  thla  rabpart  on  which  commit* 
meats  hare  hero  Issued  dortna  the  precerdlna  20  days  to  all  Interested  Individuals 
and  croups. 

| tOO  AS 0 Comptfoacf. 

Sponsors  faillna  to  comply  with  tbr  requirements  of  this  sobpart  will  make 
themsehra  liable  to  sanctions  authorised  by  statute  or  reaolatlon. 

Gnosos  W.  Romskt. 

Secretary  of  Hoaatag  and  Urban  Development. 

I nt  Doe.  Ti-arsa  yum  o-ai-n : sht  uu 
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l?A  nttiNiinm  m cwu.  Rwim, 

n.c^Jaipm,  mi. 

I Mil  0«MMi  M mvm» 

**irf*U#w+t  ami  Vfimm  Ihmtofmrmt, 

(Hu  Ma.  mamutn  I mb  writing  t«  iiwmIi  the  coauatmt*  oftbe  United 
M«l»»  CmmhMm  m Clrtl  Right*  mmidM  the  Driaitawnt  of  Housing  nod 
t'ltai  ItmApMl'V  wifwwl  (Mtrt  MnIIm  Crtttrti,  Docket  No.  K-il-110. 

The  criteria  wmM  IwtitMr  n rating  qMm  for  assistance  npitlkn* 

Ham  adw  the  m 8M,  rrat  iwKdwwit.  and  tow-rent  public  boosing  program* 
A HWfWrtdl  PNm  vmM  t»  nlid  “wperior"  "adequate,"  or  “poor,"  Used 
«f«*  n Muotawr  of  rrilnta  mt  forth  la  the  proposed  regulation*  A project  would 
he  (Umppreced  If  It  were  glwn  a tmf*  raiing  tor  any  of  the  “required  cri- 
teria, or  aawe  than  two  “poor  ratio**  tor  nay  of  the  criteria.  With  respect  to 
pOhtie  boohing  project*,  however.  the  proponed  mtolatlon*  would  require  dla- 
appreral  la  the  event  of  a “poor  ratio*  oa  one  “required"  criterion  or  more 
than  three  ratio**  of  -poor  on  any  of  the  criteria. 

The  criteria  would  be: 

1.  Coauaaalty  Deed  torlower  income  boosing. 

2.  Efldeat  nrodactloo. 

X Noadbctiralaatocy  lore  linn 

4.  Improved  environmental  location  for  lower  Income  families. 

i Rffect  of  propootd  bousta*  upon  nelgbborliood  environment. 

<t  Betotlomddp  to  orderly  growth  and  development. 

7.  Staphqrawat  and  utilization  of  employees  and  business  In  project 

With  terpect  to  2M,  rent  supplement*  and  low-rent  public  housing,  an  addi- 
tional criterion  would  be  pcorided : 

a Provbdoa  for  sound  boosing  management.  A ninth  criterion  would  be 
appUcaMo  only  to  public  bousing : 

ft  Home  ovroerfthlik 

Of  throe  criteria,  all  bat  5. 7,  and  0 would  be  “required." 

The  fiynn.t.arfrtn  |«  gratified  that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment baa  recognized  the  need  to  adopt  systematic  criteria  for  Its  subsidized 
K/^Jiny  programs  which  take  Into  account  the  Impact  of  these  programs  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  the  goal  of  equal  housing  ojportunlty.  We  have  serious  reserva- 
tions, however,  concerning  how  effective  a contribution  the  proposed  criteria 
would  make  toward  achieving  this  goal  In  some  cases,  ure  believe  the  criteria 
would  serve  to  Impede  progress  In  assuring  equal  housing  opportunity. 

We  have  set  forth  below  our  principal  reservations  concerning  the  proposed 
criteria,  with  suggestions  for  ways  in  which  they  can  be  strengthened. 

1.  fnaicqnatc  Statement  of  Purpose.— Section  200.700  purports  to  state  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Project  Selection  Criteria.  The  section,  however,  provides  no  in- 
formation or  guidance  as  to  the  ends  sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  criteria,  uor 
does  the  section  give  any  Indication  of  what  HUD  hopes  to  accomplish  through 
these  criteria.  Rather  the  section  represents  little  more  than  an  exercise  In 

tautology.  . , 

The  failure  to  state  the  jmrpose  of  the  proposed  criteria  with  any  degree 
of  clarity  constitutes  more  than  n formal  inadequacy.  It  reflects  an  indecision, 
and  even  confusion,  of  goals  that  pervades  the  proposed  criteria.  In  view  of  the 
toct  that  three  separate  elvll  rights  laws  (Executive  Order  11003,  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  or  10W,  and  Title  VHI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968)  are 
cited  In  Section  200.703  ns  authority  for  the  proposed  criteria,  it  would  appear 
that  a major  purpose  of  the  criteria  necessarily  would  be  to  assure  that  subsi- 
dised housing  programs  serve  to  facilitate  achievement  of  the  goal  of  equal 
housing  opportunity.  If  so,  this  should  be  stated  unequivocally.  Then,  the  pro- 
poned criteria  could  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  their  consistency  with  the 
nvowed  purpose  nnd  could  lie  revised  or  modified  accordingly.  In  the  absence 
of  a clear  and  precise  statement  of  purpose,  however,  the  proposed  criteria 
tend  to  represent  separate  compartments  that  are  unrelated  to  one  another  or 
to  any  Identifiable  set  of  goals  toward  which  they  are  aimed  in  common. 

We  urge  that  this  section  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed criteria  is  to  exjiand  housing  opportunities  for  lower-income  and  minority 
families  throughout  metropolitan  areas  and  to  broaden  the  range  of  housing 
choice  for  such  families  outside  areas  of  minority  concentration. 

2.  Projcct'bi/'Projcct  Approach, — The  proposed  criteria  would  operate  on  a 
project-by-project,  rather  than  a metropolitan-wide,  basis.  Thus  proposed  proj- 
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#rtw  would  is*  mnshtared  fdfwmral  and  evaluated  Individually  on  their  own 
ntertl*  wrllhom  recant  to  any  rational,  overall  i»lnn  for  distribution  of  subsl- 
dirrtl  b<>tt*l ns  thnwKbonl  the  metropolitan  area. 

We  are  ntnvlnced  that  site  selection  criteria  Iwsed  on  a project-by-projeet 
appr<«<-h  ate  doomed  to  failure.  Unless  the  location  of  sul>sidize<l  housing  is 
iletenalanl  on  the  bool*  of  a inetropolltan-wlde  analysis  of  the  various  social 
and  economic  factor*  Involved  the  result  will  be  a perpetuation  of  the  chaos 
and  Irrationality  that  characterise*  the  racial  residential  patterns  we  now  have 
in  metropolitan  area*.  Only  through  such  an  analysis,  and  resulting  plan,  can 
there  he  asstirenre  that  the  location  of  Knbsidlzed  housing  will  be  realistically 
determined  on  the  l*nd*  of  need  and  that  the  sorry  history  of  the  past,  in  which 
federally  subsidised  botndng  programs  have  served  to  intensify  problems  of 
racial  and  economic  polarisation,  will  not  be  repeated. 

The  |>roject*by*project  approach  also  reflects  an  unduly  passive  posture  on 
the  part  of  Hn>.  suggesting  Incorrectly  that  Department  officials  have  no 
alternative  hut  to  rdy  exclusively  on  the  receipt  of  individual  proposals  drawn 
up  in  Isolation  front  other  such  proposa's.  Under  this  approach,  the  Department 
may  often  have  to  settle  for  less  desirable  projects,  unrelated  to  rational  metro- 
politan growth  or  to  the  problem  of  racial  polarization.  Under  the  metropolitan- 
wide  approach,  by  contrast,  the  Deportment  would  affirmatively  seek  out  applica- 
tions from  builders  and  sponsors  for  housing  located  so  as  to  contribute  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  entire  metropolitan  area.  HUD  also  would  provide  as- 
sistance to  them  to  axxnre  that  they  are  able  to  build  on  desirable  sites.  For 
examplet  in  those  communities  which  prevent  the  construction  of  subsidized 
boosing  through  maintenance  of  restrictive  land  use  controls,  HUD  would  use 
the  leverage  at  Its  command,  including  refusal  to  make  its  other  programs 
available  and  referral  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  appropriate  litigation, 
to  help  assure  that  these  builders  and  sponsors  can  operate  freely. 

We  urge  yon  to  revise  the  proposed  criteria  to  facilitate  a metropolitan-wide 
aitpnmch  to  the  location  of  subsidized  housing  and  permit  approval  of  applica- 
tions on  the  basis  of  a comprehensive  view  of  the  social  and  economic  needs 
of  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 

3.  Priorities,  Not  Requirements.— The  proposed  criteria  would  not  represent 
requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  if  project  applications  are  to  be  approved. 
Itather,  they  represent  a system  of  priorities  in  which,  even  if  no  applications 
are  entirely  satisfactory,  many  would  nonetheless  be  approved.  For  example,  a 
proposed  project  that  would  do  nothing  to  reduce  racial  residential  segregation 
or.  In  the  cose  of  “overriding  need,”  would  even  increase  minority  concentra- 
tions, could  receive  an  “adequate”  rating  and  be  accorded  a high  priority.  We 
And  this  approach  unacceptable.  • , 

The  vailoas  civil  rights  laws  relied  upon  as  authority  for  the  proposed  criteria 
represent  legal  requirements  of  equal  housing  opportunity.  Title  VIII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  specifically  directs  the  Department  to  “administer  the 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  housing  and  urban  development  in  a manner 
affirmatively  to  further  the  policies  of  this  title.”  We  fail  to  see  how  criteria 
permitting  approval  of  applications  for  subsidized  housing  under  HUD  programs 
that  exacerbate  the  problem  of  racial  residential  segregation  would  satisfy  this 
Congressional  directive.  , . 

Further,  the  proposed  system  of  priorities  would  represent  a retreat  from 
existing  HUD  policy  regarding  site  selection.  Current  site  selection  criteria  gov- 
erning the  low-rent  public  housing  program  require  a balance  of  sites  within  and 
outside  areas  of  minority  concentration.  The  proposed  criteria,  instead  of  apply- 
ing this  principle  as  a requirement  for  all  subsidized  housing  programs,  would 
eliminate  this  criterion  for  public  housing  and  substitute  in  its  place  the  pro- 
posed system  of  priorities. 

We  recommend  that  site  selection  criteria  aimed  at  opening  up  housing  oppor- 
tunities outside  areas  of  minority  concentration  be  established  as  a requirement 
for  approval  of  applications  for  all  subsidized  programs. 

4.  Inconsistent  Criteria.— Of  the  live  “required”  criteria,  four  are  concerned 
with  site  selection.  Number  two,  however,  which  is  “required,"  is  concerned 
with  “efficient  production”  and  is  totally  unrelated  to  the  issue  of  sites.  While 
we  do  not  question  the  need  for  “efficient  production”  of  subsidized  housing,  we 
are  at  a loss  to  understand  the  .reason  why  this  criterion  is  Included  among  the 
others,  all  of  which  are  concerned  with  site  selection.  In  addition,  several  of  the 
criteria  concerning  site  selection  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  each  other  and 
might  well  operate  at  cross  purposes.  These  will  be  discussed  in  detail  below. 
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5.  Undefined  Terms. — A number  of  terms  are  used  in  the  proposed  criteria 
which  are  key  to  understanding  hew  the  system  of  priorities  would  operate. 
Many  of  these  terms  are  susceptible  to  varying  interpretations  and  require 
precise  definition  if  the  criteria  are  to  be  applied  uniformly.  Terms  such  as  “over- , 
riding  need,”  “area  of  minority  concentration,”  and  “housing  market  area,” 
represent  important  standards  under  which  judgments  would  be  made  on  the 
priority  to  be  accorded  to  various  project  proposals.  They  are  undefined  either 
in  the  criteria  or  the  instructions.  We  recommend  that  definitions  of  these  terms 
be  provided  to  assure  uniform  application  of  the  proposed  criteria. 

6.  Lack  of  Role  for  Equal  Opportunity  Staff. — The  proposed  Project  Selection 
Criteria  fail  to  specify  any  role  for  Equal  Opportunity  officials  in  the  evaluation 
of  project  applications.  As  you  can  appreciate,  many  of  the  judgments  required 
by  the  proposed  criteria  for  knowledge  and  sensitivity  concerning  patterns  of 
critical  residence  which  may  be  lacking  in  program  staff  but  are  within  the 
special  expertise  of  Equal  Opportunity  officials.  We  recommend  that  the  proposed 
criteria  be  amended  to  provide  expressly  that  the  views  of  Equal  Opportunity 
staff  are  to  be  obtained  and  made  a part  of  the  record  upon  which  approvals  are 
determined.  We  also  urge  that  the  record  be  made  available  tc  the  public  so  that 
interested  persons  and  organ izations  will  have  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
basis  for  project  approvals  or  disapprovals. 

7.  Comments  on  Specific  Criteria. — 

a.  Community  need  for  lower  income  housing. — This  criterion  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  facilitating  housing  opportunities  outside  areas  of 
existing  minority  and  poverty  concentrations.  If  the  term  “housing  market 
area”  is  defined  to  mean  the  community  in  which  the  housing  is  to  be  built, 
then  a community  in  which  no  lower-income  families  currently  reside  would 
receive  a comparatively  low  rating.  Under  this  definition,  the  criterion  would 
appear  to  favor  poverty  areas  rather  than  middle-class  suburban  areas  for 
purposes  of  locating  subsidized  housing.  Even  if  the  term  “housing  market 
area”  is  defined  broadly  as  the  entire  metropolitan  area,  a suburban  location 
would  receive  no  higher  a rating  than  an  inner-city  ghetto.*  In  short,  the 
criterion  might  well  have  the  effect  of  perpetuating  existing  concentrations 
of  poverty  by  giving  a priority  to  areas  in  which  lower-income  families 
currently  reside.  We  strongly  urge  that  the  criterion  be  revised  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  choice  of  housing  location  for  lower-income  fam- 
ilies throughout  metropolitan  areas.  For  example,  the  criterion  could  give 
a priority  to  locations  in  which  job  opportunities  are  present,  but  housing 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  lower-income  families. 

An  alternative  way  for  a project  to  receive  a “superior”  rating  under 
this  criterion  is  for  it  to  serve  as  relocation  resource,  without  regard 
to  whether  the  project  would  further  impact  concentrations  of  minori- 
ties and  the  poor.  While  we  fully  support  the  proposition  that  families 
displaced  by  governmental  action  should  be  afforded  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  satisfactory  relocation,  we  fail  to  see  why  the  sites  for  such  reloca- 
tion housing  should  not  be  subject  to  requirements  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  residential  segregation.  To  accord  a “superior”  rating 
to  lower-income  housing  in  ghetto  areas  because  it  will  serve  as  a relocation 
resource  for  displaced  families -would  be  to  exacerbate  the  already  severe 
problem  of  residential  segregation. 

b.  Efficient  production. — As  noted  earlier,  this  criterion  seems  out  of  place 
among  the  other  “required”  criteria,  which  are  concerned  with  site  selec- 
tion. Further,  this  criterion,  while  emphasizing  the  seemingly  valid  stand- 
ards of  reduced  cost  and  meeting  targeted  production  dates,  could  have  the 
effect  of  discouraging  the  selection  of  sites  in  many  suburban  communities 
in  which  local  opposition  might  cause  delays  and  increase  costs. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  emphasis  on  cost  savings  might  encourage* 
builders  to  cut  corners  and  eliminate  basic  amenities  from  the  subsidized 
housing,  leading  to  shoddy  construction  and  the  construction  of  buildings 
that  are  obsolete  before  their  time. 

c.  Nondiscriminatory  location. — This  is  the  one  criterion  expressly  con- 
cerned with  expanding  opportunities  for  lower-income  families  outside  areas 
of  existing  minority  concentrations.  We  are  concerned  with  the  lack  of  suffi- 
ciently precise  guidelines  to  enable  those- doing  the  evaluation  to  make 
judgments  on  an  objective  basis. 


♦In  this  connection,  there  is  an  Inconsistency  between  the  evaluation  form,  which  refers 
to  “neighborhood  and  market  area.”  and  the  instructions,  which  refer  only  to  the  “market 
area.”  This  inconsistency  should  b^r^solved. 

. ^ V* 
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The  instructions  state  that  a “superior”  rating  will  he  given  if  the  project 
is  to  be  located  “in  an  area  with  respect  to  which  there  is  no  present  likeli- 
hood, in  the  judgment  of  the  area  or  insuring  office  director,  that  it  will 
become  one  of  minority  group  concentration.”  The  evaluation  form,  however, 
provides  no  standards  that  would  enable  the  director  to  make  this  judgment 
on  an  objective  basis.  In  the  absence  of  such  standards,  these  judgments  are 
likely  to  be  subjective  and  to  be  based  on  different  factors  depending  upon 
the  experience,  attitudes,  and  perceptions  of  individual  officials.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  criterion  be  revised  to  set  forth  specific  standards  to  guide 
HUD  officials  in  making  these  judgments. 

We  also  are  concerned  over  the  “overriding  need”  exception,  which  permits 
an  “adequate”  rating  to  a project,  even  when  located  in  an  area  of  minority 
concentration.  As  you  can  appreciate,  this  exception,  unless  carefully  limited 
and  precisely  defined,  can  almost  invariably  justify  approval  of  sites  located 
in  such  areas.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  criterion  are  based  on  a project- 
by-project  approach,  rather  than  a metropolitan-wide  approach  in  which  the 
problem  of  need  can  be  dealt  with  comprehensively,  this  exception  could  well 
nullify  the  effectiveness  of  this  important  criterion. 

d.  Improved  environmental  location  for  lower-income  families. — This  crite- 
rion requires  a rating  of  projects  based  on  whether  they  will  help  lower- 
income  families  obtain  housing  outside  neighborhoods  accessible  to  jobs, 
transportation,  and  public  facilities.  We  believe  the  reference  to  the  percent- 
age of  subsidized  housing  as  the  standard  for  a "superior”  rating  .is  ill- 
advised.  As  you  are  aware,  there  are  many  inner-city  slum  neighborhoods 
without  subsidized  housing.  To  avoid  giving  a "superior”  rating  to  such 
neighborhoods,  the  criterion  should  be  changed  to  refer  instead  to  areas  in 
which  lower-income  families  are  concentrated,  regardless  of  whether  the 
housing  is  subsidized  or  unsubsidized. 

We  also  are  troubled  by  the  public  transportation  requirement  in  that  this 
would  tend  to  prevent  suburban  communities,  many  of  which  lack  adequate 
public  transportation,  from  receiving  a “superior”  rating.  By  the  same  token, 
many  ghetto  neighborhoods  would  have  to  be  disapproved  because  they  lack 
of  good  educational,  commercial,  and  recreational  facilities.  Further,  the 
requirement  that  travel  time  to  commercial  and  industrial  job  centers  be 
less  than  30  minutes  seems  unrealistically  restrictive.  In  short,  it  is  difficult 
to  envision  what  neighborhoods  would  qualify  for  a “superior”  rating  under 
this  criterion,  as  it  now  stands. 

e.  Effect  of  proposed  housing  upon  neighborhood  environment. — If  a major 
purpose  of  the  proposed  criteria  is  to  expand  housing  opportunities  for  lower- 
income  families  outside  areas  of  existing  poverty  concentrations,  we  believe 
this  criterion  should  be  eliminated.  Since  a “superior”  rating  could  be  given 
only  if  the  proposed  project  would  result  in  improving  the  neighborhood,  it 
would  appear,  at  least  under  conventional  stereotypes,  that  the  sole  effect  of 
this  criterion  would  be  to  exclude  projects  from  affluent  neighborhoods  and 
confine  them  largely  to  inner-city  slums. 

f.  Relationship  to  orderly  growth  and  development. — Under  this  criterion 
a “superior”  rating  would  be  given  for  a project  to  be  located  in  a neighbor- 
hood undergoing  improvement  through  Urban  Renewal,  Model  Cities,  or 
Project  Rehab.  A "superior”  rating  also  would  be  given  if  the : proposed 
project  has  been  requested  by  neighborhood  residents  participating  in  an 
improvement  program  for  the  neighborhood.  > 

We  believe  the  first  basis  for  a “superior”  rating  should  be  amended  to 
eliminate  the  reference  to  Project  Rehab,  since  this  bears  no  relation  to 
comprehensive  improvement  of  the  neighborhood.  Regarding  the  second  basis 
for  a “superior”  rating,  we  have  reservations  whether  the  mere  fact  that 
some  neighborhood  residents  request  a proposed  project  necessarily  means 
that  the  project  will  have  a “superior”  effect  on  the  neighborhood  environ- 
ment • 

Tlie  third  alternative  route  to  a "superior”  rating  would  involve  a finding 
that  the  proposed  project  “will  affirmatively  contribute  to  orderly  growth  and 
development  in  the  metropolitan  area,  whether  by  reference  to  A-95  plan- 
ning or  otherwise.”  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  term  “orderly  growth  and 
development”  is  left  undefined,  this  standard  is  inadequate.  If  this  criterion 
is  to  have  meaning,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  a metrojKfiitan  area  includes  as  an  essential  element  the  provision 
of  housing  that  is  available  to  low-  and  moderate-income  families  and  to 
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minority  families  throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  As  you  know,  Circular 
A-95  does  not  currently  carry  any  such  requirement  for  planning. 

g.  Employment  and  utilization  of  employees  and  business  in  project  area. — 
This  criterion  would  give  preference  to  projects  which  would  expand  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  lower-income  persons  residing  in  the  area  of  the 
proposed  project.  This  criterion,  by  giving  such  a perference,  would  favor 
inner-city  sites  and  would  tend  to  preclude  from  a “superior”  rating  affluent 
areas  in  which  lower-income  persons  do  not  now  reside.  We  recormiend 
that  this  criterion  be  amended  to  require  the  training  and  employmeit  of 
lower-income  persons,  wherever  they  may  reside  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
We  also  recommend  that  this  criterion  specify  that  minority  contractors  and 
businessmen  be  afforded  opportunities  for  contracts  generated  by  the  subsi- 
dized projects. 


h..  Exceptions  to  the  rating  system  for  low-rent  public  housing. — Five  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rating  system  would  be  provided  for  the  low-rent  public 
housing  program.  We  fail  to  see  why  the  objective  which  these  exceptions 
are  aimed  at  achieving  cannot  be  achieved  within  the  framework  of  equal 
opportunity  site  selection  criteria.  We  also  fail  to  understand  why  the  pub- 
lic housing  program  should  be  singled  out  as  the  sole  lower-income  housing 
program  to  which  these  exceptions  would  be  applied.  We  recommend  that 
the  exceptions*  be  eliminated  in  that  their  retention  would  weaken  the  force 
of  the  site  selection  criteria. 

As  our  comments  have  indicated,  we  fully  support  the  principle  of  site  selec- 
tion criteria  aimed  at  expanding  opportunities  for  location  of  lower-income  hous- 
ing throughout  metropolitan  areas.  The  Project  Selection  Criteria  proposed  by 
HUD,  however,  would  not,  in  our  view,  accomplish  this  purpose.  In  many  cases, 
the  net  effect  of  the  combination  of  criteria  might  be  to  confine  subsidized  hous- 
ing to  areas  of  existing  minority  and  poverty  concentrations.  We  believe  the 
criteria  should  be  subjected  to  a complete  reexamination  and  that  substantial 
revisions  are  necessary  before  they  are  ready  to  be  put  into  effect. 

We  also  wish  to  stress  that  site  selection  criteria,  alone,  are  inadequate  to 
accomplish  the  objective  of  expanding  housing  opportunities  for  lower-income 
families  throughout  metropolitan  areas.  As  the  Commission  found  in  its  recent 
report  on  the  Section  235  program,  frequently  sites  have  been  freely  selected 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  The  housing  provided  on  these  sites,  however, 
invariably  has  been  occupied  on  a racially  segregated  basis.  Thus  firm  site  selec- 
tion criteria  must  be  accompanied  by  equally  firm  criteria  aimed  at  assuring  non- 
discriminatory  occupancy,  if  subsidized  housing  programs  are  to  have  the  effect 
of  reversing  the  trend  toward  racial  residential  segregation.  In  this  connection, 
we  already  have  forwarded  comments  concerning  the  proposed  Affirmative 
Marketing  Guidelines  and  have  urged  their  strengthening.  As  you  can  appre- 
ciate, even  the  most  stringent  requirements  for  site  selection  will  accomplish 
little  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  assure  that  minorities  have  equal  access  to 
housing  located  pursuant  to  those  requirements. 

By  the  same  token,  site  selection  criteria,  while  they  can  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  encouraging  builders  and  sponsors  of  subsidized  housing  to  seek 
locations  outside  areas  of  existing  minority  or  poverty  concentrations,  can  do 
nothing  to  prevent  jurisdictions  in  suburban  and  outlying  parts  of  metropolitan 
areas  from  excluding  such  housing  through  use  of  zoning  laws  and  other  ex- 
clusionary land  use  controls.  As  we  noted  earlier,  in  many  areas,  builders  and 
sponsors  willing  and  able  to  provide  subsidized  housing  in  such  jurisdictions 
have  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  these  exercises  of  local  governmental 
authority.  Unless  HUD  is  prepared  to  take  firm  action  to  neutralize  the  effect 
of  these  exclusionary  laws,  the  impact  of  the,  site  selection  - criteria,  even  if 
substantially  strengthened,  will  be  limited. 

We  hope  these  comments  will  prove  helpful. 

Sincerely, 

Howard  A.  Glickstein, 

Staff  Director. 


U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Washington , D.C.,  November  1971. 

Hon.  George  Romney, 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development , 

Washington , D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  October,  8,  1971,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  invited  this^Cdmmjssion’s  comments  on  its  proposed  “Project 
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Selection  Criteria”  and  “Affirmative  Fair  Housing  Marketing  Regulations”, 
dated  October  2,  1971.  We  commented  on  earlier  versions  of  the  regulations  and 
criteria  in  our  letters  to  you  dated  July  22,  1971  and  July  26,  1971  (copies 
enclosed ) , and  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  our  views  on  the 
revisions  of  these  documents.  The  following  constitute  our  comments  on  the 
criteria  and  the  regulations. 

I.  PROJECT  SELECTION  CRITERIA 


The  regulations  would  establish  a system  of  rating  applications  for  Federal 
assistance  for  homeownership  projects  under  Section  265,  for  rental  projects 
under  Section  236  or  rent  supplement,  and  for  public  housing  projects.  Under 
the  current  proposed  regulations,  a project  will  be  rated  “superior”,  “adequate”, 
or  “poor”,  with  respect  to  eight  criteria  (seven  for  Section  235)  which  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Need  for  low(er)  income  housing; 

2.  Effect  of  project  on  minority  housing  opportunities ; 

3.  Improved  location  for  lower  income  families ; 

4.  Relationship  to  orderly  growth  and  development ; 

5.  Relationship  of  proposed  project  to  physical  environment ; 

6.  Ability  of  sponsor  to  perforin ; 

7.  Project  potential  for  creating  minority  employment  and  business 
opportunities; 

8.  Provision  for  sound  housing  management  (applicable  only  to  rental  and 
public  housing  and  inapplicable  to  Section  235  ownership  projects). 

In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance,  a proposed  project  must  obtain  at  least  an 
“adequate”  rating  on  each  of  the  eight  criteria  (seven  for  Section  235). 


Basic  policy  of  the  proposed  regulations 

In  our  July  comments  to  you,  we  stated  that  we  believe  that  the  basic  scheme 
of  the  proposed  regulations  wa-s  deficient  in  presenting  an  effective  solution  to 
the  lack  of  housing  opportunities  and  choices  for  lowr  income  and  minority  fam- 
ilies in  metropolitan  areas.  As  we  stated  earlier,  the  civil  rights  laws  relied  upon 
as  authority  for  the  proposed  criteria  represent  legal  requirements  of  equal  hous- 
ing opportunity  which  would  support  HUD  in  requiring  all  communities  which 
receive  Federal  grants  to  accept  federally  assisted  housing. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  in 
Gautreaux  v.  Romney , decided  September  10,  1971,  followed  by  Judge  Austin's 
order  of  October  1,  1971,  implementing  that  decision,  clearly  illustrate  that  HUD 
has  an  obligation  not  only  to  avoid  acting  in  a discriminatory  fashion,  but  to  act 
affirmatively  to  prevent  housing  discrimination  and  segregation.  Judge  Austin 
has  required  HUD  not  to  release  Model  City  funds  to  the  City  of  Chicago  unless 
the  City  fulfills  its  obligation  under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  the  Constitution,  to  undo  the  effects  of  past  discriminatory  site  selection  poli- 
cies. The  proposed  site  selection  criteria,  in  our  viewr,  should  proceed  to  imple- 
ment the  policy  of  the  Gautreaux  decision  in  every  metropolitan  area  in  the 
country. 

The  proposed  regulations  raise  serious  questions  with  respect  to  whether  they 
will  promote  balanced  housing  development.  The  regulations  are  much  improved 
in  detail  over  the  first  proposal,  but  their  fundamental  approach,  one  of  passivity, 
has  not  changed.  If  I may,  I will  repeat  our  basic  objections  as  we  stated  them  in 


The  proposed  criteria  would  operate  on  a project-by-project,  rather  than  a 
metropolitan- wide,  basis  . . . . 

We  are  convinced  that  site  selection  criteria  based  on  a project-by-project 
approach  are  doomed  to  failure.  Unless  the  location  of  subsidized  housing 
is  determined  on  the  basis  of  a metropolitan-wide  analysis  of  the  various 
social  and  economic  factors  involved,  the  result  will  be  a perpetuation  of 
the  chaos  and  irrationality  that  characterizes  the  racial  residential  patterns 


we  now'  have  in  metropolitan  areas  . . . 
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The  project-by-project  approach  also  refects  an  unduly  passive  posture  on 
the  part  of  HUD,  suggesting  incorrectly  that  Department  officials  have  no 
alternative  but  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  receipt  of  individual  proposals 
drawn  up  in  isolation  from  other  such  proposals. 

While  the  proposed  criteria  may  have  some  effect  in  encouraging  builders 
and  sponsors  of  subsidized  housing  (including  low  rent. public  housing)  to  seek 
locations  outside  areas  of  existing  minority  or  poverty  concentration,  they 
cannot  achieve  full  implementation  of  the  constitutionally  and  statutorily  re- 
quired desegregation  policy  enunciated  in  Gautreaux.  The  HUD  criteria  do  not 
address  themselves  to  the  role  of  local  governmental  agencies,  which  play  such 
a large  part  in  determining  the  location  of  subsidized  housing.  In  th encase  of 
low  rent  public  housing  and  rent  supplement,  Federal  law  requires  local  govern- 
mental approach  for  each  project.  In  the  case  of  235  and  236  projects  (which 
were  not  at  issue,  in  the  Gautreaux  litigation,  but.  which  in  our  view,  and  in 
HUD’s  view  also,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  site  selection  criteria  as  low 
income  public  housing)  local  governments  often  prevent  builders  and  sponsors 
from  establishing  such  housing  by  means  of  zoning  laws  and  other  land  use 
controls.  The  failure  of  the  HUD  ciiteria  to  address  themselves  to  these  problems 
may  well  prevent  such  criteria  from  achieving  unsegregated  site  location. 

It  is  our. view,  in  sum,  that  the  Federal  government  has  the  duty  to  force  local 
governments  to  face  up  to  their  obligations  to  play  their  part  in  providing  all 
residents  of  metropolitan  housing  areas  with  meaningful  housing  choices,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  income.  It  is  also  clearly  the  obligation  of  the  Federal 
government  to  insure  that  housing  built  with  its  assistance  plays  a role  in 
dismantling  the  present  housing  patterns  which  restrict  minority,  persons  to 
the  inner  cities.  In  order  to  do  this,  at  the  minimum,  HUD  should  institute  a 
periodic  review  of  the  applications  received  and  approved  under  these  criteria 
in  order  to  evaluate  their  collective  effect  on  metropolitan  housing  opportunities. 
This  would  not  impose  an  undue  burden  on  the  Department  since  applications 
are  funded  on  a periodic  basis  due  to  budgetary  considerations.  Such  a review 
cannot  take  the  place  of  a carefully  prepared  plan  designed  to  disperse  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  in  accordance  with  a sound  growth  pattern.  It  can, 
however,  prevent  a project-by-project  approval  system  from  contributing  to 
further  irrationality  in  the  development  of  our  cities. 

We  would  also  like  to  repeat  one  general  comment  we  made  in  July  because 
of  its  inherent  importance:  we  believe  that  the  role  of  HUD’s  equal  opportunity 
staff  in  implementing  the  regulations  should  be  clearly  defined  in  the  criteria. 

Specific  comments  on  criteria  1 1 ’ k ; , ; 

1.  Need  for  low (er)  income  housing.— This  criterion,  like  criterion  2,  requires 
determinations  based  in  part  on  the  character  of  the  local  “housing,  market 
area”.  This  term  is  not  defined.  It  seems  very  important  to,  define  this  term  as 
including  the  entire  metropolitan  area  in  order  to  make  these  regulations  effec- 
tive. We  must  get  away  from  the  notion  that  housing  needs  are  limited  to 
individual  communities— people,  not  communities,  need  and  choose  housing’  and 
in  this  mobile  country,  people  are  not  confined  by  artificial  jurisdictional  lines. 

In  determining  need  for  the  purposes  of  criterion  1,  the  instructions  for 
criterion  1 requires  that  a “poor”  rating  be  given  to  proposals  in  a market  area 
where  sale  vacancies  in  all  price  categories  exceed  2*4  percent.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  why  this  information  is  relevant.  One  would  assume  that  only  the  vacancies 
in  the  price-size  category  proposed  would  be  relevant  in  determining  need, 
especially  since  most  available  housing  is  not  within  the  reach  of  low  or  lower 
income  families. 

2.  Minority  housing  opportunities. — This  section  is  a considerable  improvement 
over  the  earlier  version.  It  insures  that  low  and  moderate  income  housing  will 
only  be  located  in  areas  of  minority  concentration  if  there  is  an  overriding  need 
for  such  housing  which  cannot  be  met  outside  that  area  for  reasons  that  exclude 
racial  discrimination.  Such  reasons  can  include  zoning  obstacles  and  excessive 
land  costs.  Such  reasons  can  also  include  the  preference  of  minority  residents 
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for  projects  In  their  own  neighborhoods.  We  hope  that  the  careful  definition  of 
“overriding  need”  will  insure  that  this  exception  to  the  requirement  of  non- 
discriminatory  location  will  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  further  impaction  in 
areas  of  racial  concentration. 

We  would  propose  as  an  addition  to  this  criterion  that  wherever  a project  is 
approved  because  of  an  “overriding  need”  which  cannot  be  met  outside  of  areas 
of  minority  concentration  (for  reasons  other  than  residents’  desires) , HUD  should 
undertake  a study  of  the  obstacles  that  were  found  to  contribute  to  this  circum- 
stance and  take  steps  to  eliminate  such  obstacles.  If  the  obstacles  are  exclusion- 
ary practices  of  municipalities,  such  as,  for  example,  exclusionary  zoning  ordi- 
nances, HUD  should  institute  proceedings  to  terminate  Federal  assistance  to 
such  municipalities  on  the  basis  of  the  racial  effects  of  their  policies. 

3 .Improved  location  for  loio(er)  income  families. — This  criterion  is  con- 
siderably improved  over  the  earlier  version.  The  revisions  meet  our  objections 
to  the  earlier  draft.  r " ' • • • 

4.  Relationship  to  orderly  growth  and  development.— T his  criterion  is  also  an 

improvement  over  the  earlier  version.  It  gives  preference  to  projects  that  conform 
to  a regional  plan,  and  it  requires  HUD  to  consider  whether  an  application  is  con- 
sistent with  “sound  growth”  if  no  local  plan  exists.  On  its  face,  it  appears  to  meet 
some  of  the  objections  we  raised  in  July  and  reiterated  above.  The  Commission 
is  uncertain,  however,  that  this  criterion  will  in  fact  lead  to  a metropolitan-wide 
dispersal  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  If  HUD  relies  on  the  existence  of 
a plan,  it  must  take  steps  to  assure  that  the  plan  has  adequate  housing  provisions. 
The  planning  process  as  it  is  presently  conducted  in  many  local  and  regional  *as 
does  not  include  detailed  provisions  for  the  location,  type,  or  occupancy  as- 
sisted housing  units.  Often  plans !are  made  with  little  regard  for  minority  g oup 
concerns,  without  the  opportunity  for  more  than  nominal  citizen  participation, 
and  with  no  equal:  opportunity  review.  Although  the  Commission  approves  of  the 
inclusion  of  criterion  4,  we  feel  that  it  should  be  more  detailed,  and  incorporate 
safeguards  to  assure  that  any  plan  relied  upon  is  sound.  Similarly,  we  would  rec- 
ommend guidelines  defining  the  phrase  “sound  growth  patterns,”  which  is  the 
standard  to  be  applied  in  assessing  a project  application  from  a community 
which  does  not  have  a plan.  - N ; ! 

5.  Relationship  of  proposed  project  to  physical  environment— The  revised 
criterion  meets  our  objections  to  the  earlier  version. 

6.  Ability  to  perform.— The  revised  criterion  meets  our  objections  to  the 
earlier  version. 

7.  Minority  employment  and  business  opportunities . — Again,  the; revised)  cri- 
terion is  an  improvement  over  the  earlier  version.  We  are  concerned,  however, 
with  the  exception  for  proposals  which  cannot  satisfy  the  minority  employment 
requirement  because  the  “area  from  which  labor  would  customarily  be  recruited 
has  a very  low  minority  population.”  This  exception  may  make  sense  in  many 
rural  areas  but  it  could  be  abused  in  suburban  areas  which  may  be  the  customary 
recruiting  source  for  all-white  labor,  but  are  in  fact  accessible  to  minority  per- 
sons/The  instructions  for  this  criterion  should  be  revised  to  prevent  such  abuse. 

8.  Sound  housing  management.— No  comment. 
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Conclusion 

As  our  comments  indicated,  we  find  the  regulation  substantially  improved  over 
the  earlier  draft  and  we  appreciate  HUD’s  apparent  receptivity  to  public  com- 
ments on  its  proposals.  We  still  retain  fundamental  reservations  concerning  the 
policy  embodied  in  the  criteria,  as  explained  above. 

IX.  AFFIRMATIVE  MARKETING  GUIDELINES 

The  purpose  of  HUD’s  “Affirmative  Fair  Housing  Marketing  Regulations”  is  to 
promote  fair  housing  by  requiring  applicants  for  participation  in  FHA  subsidized 
and  unsubsidized  housing  programs  to  pursue  affirmative  fair  housing  marketing 
policies  in  the  sale  and  rental  of  federally  assisted  housing. 

The  revised  regulations  are  an  improvement  over  the  earlier  version  in  that  they 
broaden  the  coverage  of  the  regulations  to  cover  housing  in  excess  of  five  units  (as 
opposed  to  the  25  units  provided  by  the  earlier  draft).  They  are  also  improved  in 
the  specificity  of  their  provisions  (for  example,  the  regulations  now  specify,  as 
the  earlier  draft  did  not,  developers*  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  their  marketing 
agents).  f .......... . 

In  addition,  the  regulations  spell  out  more  clearly  the  sanctions  for  noncom- 
pliance. However,  they  do  not  state  what  procedures  would  be  followed.  In  the 
case  of  proceedings  under  E.0. 11083  which  may  result  in  the  termination  of  Fed- 
eral insurance,  public  notice  of  such  proceedings  would  seem  important  to  protect 
potential  buyers  of  properties  which  may  no  longer  be  covered  by  Federal  mort- 
gage  insurance. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  revised  draft  does  not  meet  most  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s concerns  with  respect  to  the  earlier  version,  which  were  set  forth  in  our 
letter  of  July  22, 1971.  Instead  of  explaining  those  concerns  fully,  I will  summarize 
the  most  important  ones  and  refer  you  to  the  above  letter : 

1.  The  regulations  still  only  apply  to  projects  “hereafter  developed”  under  FHA 
programs.  We  believe  that  coverage  could  be  considerably  broader  (p.  3 of  July 
22  letter). 

2.  Only  assisted  housing  of  . assisted  developers  or  sponsors  is  covered;  Again, 
we  feel  that  this  limitation  is  unduly  restrictive.  (Id.) 

3.  The  regulations  still  do  not  require  affirmative  recruiting  of  minority  sales 
or  rental  staff.  (Id.) 

4.  The  regulations  do  not  require  affirmative  marketing  plans  to  contain  specific 
goals  and  timetables,  (p.  4 of  July  22  letter) 

Conclusion 

In  contrast  to  the  site  selection  criteria,  the  affirmative  marketing  guidelines 
do. not  seem  to  us  deficient  in  their  basic  approach  but  rather  in  the  details  of  their 
requirements.  We  hope  that  their  further  revision  will  result  in  making  them  a 
really  effective  device  in  combatting  the  pernicious  effects  of  discrimination  in 
the  housing  market. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  Buggs, 
Acting  Staff  Director . 
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STATEMENT  OF 

THEODORE  M.  HESBURGH,  C.S.C.,  CHAIRMAN 
UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ON  H.R.  9688,  THE  "HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1971" 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSING  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMITTEE 
September  16,  I97I 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights'concerning  H.R.  9688,  the  proposed 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  I97I.  We  consider  this 
legislation  to  be  of  special  importance  in  the  Nation's  historic 
effort  to  achieve  its  avowed  but  still  unrealized  goal  of  "a  decent 
home  and  a suitable  living  environment  for  every  American  family." 
The  bill  is  especially  important  for  several  reasons: 

First,  it  departs  from  the  traditionally  narrow  view  of  our 
national  housing  goal,  which  has  been  concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  new  housing  production.  The  proposal  does  this  by  recognizing 
the  need  to  preserve  existing  housing  and  to  head  off  the  already 
alarming  problem  of  housing  deterioration  and  abandonment. 

Second,  the  bill  seeks  to  make  sense  out  of  the  crazy  quilt  of 
housing  and  urban  development  programs  that  have  grown  piecemeal  over 
the  past  several  decades  and  to  end  the  fragmented  and  compartment- 
alized  system  by  which  Federal  housing  and  urban  development  programs 
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Third,  it  recognizes  metropolitan  areas  for  the  single  social 
and  economic  units  that  they  are.  The  bill  attempts  to  gear  the 
operation  of  programs  for  housing  and  urban  development  to  this 
metropolitan-area  reality. 

Above  all,  this  legislation  is  important  because  its  concern 
is  not  so  much  with  adding  new  programs  to  the  many  we  already  have, 
but  in  making  existing  programs  truly  responsive  to  the  needs  they 
are  supposed  to  meet. 

In  a sense,  this  bill  marks  the  end  of  one  era  of  housing 
legislation  and  the  beginning  of  a new  one.  The  series  of  housing 
acts  over  the  last  several  decades,  culminating  in  the  landmark 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  represented  a monumental 
and  largely  successful  effort  to  create  the  legislative  tools 
necessary  to  achieve  the  national  housing  objective.  But  as  this 
Subcommittee  recognizes— indeed,  as  it  recognized  in  I969  when  l 
was  privileged  to  testify  before  you  on  National  Housing  Goals— the 
system  of  housing  and  urban  development  assistance  that  you  labored 
hard  and  well  to  devise  is  not  living  up  to  expectations.  H . R - - 9688 
represents  a bold,  new  effort  to  reshape  and  refine  existing 
legislative  tools  so  that  the  system  can  and  will  work.  In  short, 
the  bill  seeks  to  come  to  grips— ^rational ly  and  realistically—  with 
the  wide  gap  between  the  reality  of  the  towering  problems  facing 
the  Nation’s  metropolitan  areas  and  the  effort  being  made  to  meet 
them. 
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The  Commission  fully  supports  both  the  purposes  and  approach 
of  the  legislation.  The  view  of  reality  represented  by  the  bill, 
however,  is  not  a complete  oYie.  The  problems  it  deals  with  are 
only  some  of  the  problems  facing  our  metropolitan  areas.  I wl  1 1 
discuss  at  greater  length  the  Commission's  view  of  the  full  scope 
of  these  problems  and  suggestions  for  ways  in  which  the  bill  can 
be  strengthened  to  meet  them  more  effectively.  As  requested  in  the 
Subcommittee  invitation,  I will  deal  primarily  with  Title  V,  but  l 
will  touch  briefly  on  several  other  titles  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation  has  just  witnessed  a decade  of 
unprecedented  governmental  activity  to  assure  basic  rights  for 
minorities  and  for  economically  disadvantaged  prople.  During  the 
1960*5,  Congress  enacted  four  separate  civi 1 rights  laws  of  sweeping 
comprehensiveness.  During  the  same  decade  a series  of  far-reaching 
social  and  economic  welfare  programs  was  enacted  with  almost  breath- 
taking  speed.  Many  members  of  this  Subcommittee  played  key  roles  in 
drafting  and  guiding  those  proposals . 

We  now  have  had  some  time  to  examine  the  results  of  those 
efforts,  and  I am  sure  the  members  of' this  Subcommittee  will 
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agree  that  the  results  are  disappointing.  The  impact  of  the  laws 
produced  during  the  1960's  has  not  matched  their  promise. 

Nowhere  is  the  gap  between  promise  and  performance  wider  than 
In  the  field  of  housing.  Despite  the  legal  requirements  of  equal 
housing  opportunity. we  now  have,  the  confinement  of  minority  families 
to  deteriorating  parts  of  core  cities  has  continued.  Indeed,  as 
recent  census  data  show,  residential  segregation  in  metropolitan 
areas  has  intensified.  And  despite  the  far-sighted  programs  of 
housing  and  urban  development  for  which  this  Subcommittee  is  so 
largely  responsible,  the  problems  facing  the  Nation's  urban  centers  seem 
to  be  growing  worse. 

Why  has  this  happened?  Why  has  the  formidable  array  of  civil 
rights  and  substantive  programs  in  the  area  of  housing  proved  to 
be  such  a disappointment?  The  Commission  has  had  occasion  to  examine  . 
closely  the  operation  of  both  civil  rights  laws  and  substantive  housing 
programs  to  determine  how  well  they  are  working  and  where  the  inadequa- 
cies lie. 

In  an  October  1970  report,  entitled  'The  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Enforcement  Effort,"  the  Commission  examined  more  than  40  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  with  significant  civil  rights  responsibilities 
to  determine  how  well  they  had  geared  themselves  to  carry  out  their 
mandates  of  assuring  equal  opportunity.  A major  portion  of  that 
report  was  devoted  to  the  enforcement  of  fair  housing  laws.  We  found 
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a number  of  weaknesses  and  inadequacies  common  to  vi rtual ly  every 
Federal  agency,  regardless  of  the  civil  rights  laws  they  were  called 
upon  to  enforce.  Chief  among  our  findings  of  inadequacy  was  that 
many  agencies— and  this  was  particularly  true  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development— operated  their  substantive  programs 
in  isolation  from  civil  rights  compliance  and  enforcement  programs 
and  without  regard  to  their  civil  rights  implications..  This 
amounts  to  relegation  of  civil  rights  to  “busy  work11— the  processing  of 
individual  complaints,  the  issuance  of  paper  procedures,  and  the 
like— while  what  is  perceived  as  the  main  business  of  the  agencies— 
handing  out  program  grants  as  rapidly  as  possible  while  the  pipeline 
fills  up  with  more  requests — proceeded  without  interference. 

In  housing,  as  in  many  other  fields  affect ing  metropol itan  areas, 
the  insulation  of  civil  rights  from  substantive  programs  can  tend  only 
to  perpetuate  inequity  and  exacerbate  the  problems  we  face.  I submit, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  continuing  deterioration  of  our  great  urban 
centers  and  the  accelerating  racial  and  economic  polarization  in 
metropolitan  areas  results  in  substantial  part  from  the  artifical,  but 
sharp,  distinction  that  many  continue  to  draw  between  civil  rights  and 
substantive  programs.  Thus  “fair  housing11  and  “housing11  often  are 
perceived  as  representing  two  separate  worlds  when,  in  fact,  they  are 
parts  of  the  same.  We  have  viewed  too  narrowly  the  problems  of  housing 
and  urban  development  facing  our  metropolitan  areas.  We  have  seen  them 
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in  the  limited  terms  of  economics— financial  mechanisms,  market 
aggregations,  and  the  like— but  have  failed  to  include  adequately 
in  our  considerations  the  continuing  human  problems  of  racial 
discrimination.  This  failure  has  tended  to  thwart  our  best  efforts 
toward  the  successful  operation  of  our  most  promising  programs. 

The  Commission,  saw  firsthand  evidence  of  this  through  its  study 
of  the  operation  of  the  235  program  of  Home  Ownership  for  Lower- 
Income  Families.  In  19^8,  when  that  program  was  pending  before  this 
Subcommittee,  the  Commission  testified  in  its  support. 

However,  we  raised  several  key  questions  about  how  the  program  would 
operate.  We  asked: 

-"Where  will  these  units  be  provided,  who  will  occupy 
them,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  ...  in  determining 
the  nature  of  our  society  and  of  race  relations  for 
the  future?11 

Experience  with  existing  lower-income  housing  programs  had 
taught  us  that  there  were  good  reasons  for  our  posing  tljese  questions. 
To  the  extent  that  past  programs  were  operating  in  metropolitan  areas, 
they  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  central  city  and  the  projects 
tended  to  be  occupied  on  a racially  separate  basis. 

We  recognized  that  there  were  a number  of  features  of  the  new 
program  that  could  spell  success.  For  one  thing,  by  harnessing  the 
full  resources  of  the  private  housing  and  home  finance  industry,  the 
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program  could  produce  needed  housing  in  large  volume  for  lower- 
income  families.  In  addition,  the  legal  impediments  to  free  operation 
of  lower-income  housing  programs  throughout  metropolitan  areas— the 
workable  program  or  local  government  approved  requirements— were 
absent  from  the  Section  235  program.  Further,  the  program,  by 
emphasizing  traditional  forms  of  home  ownership,  could  produce  housing 
that  would  fit  in  comfortably  with  the  character  of  many  suburban 
communities  and  thereby  facilitate  operation  outside  core  city  areas 
where  minorities  and  the  poor  are  confined.  Nonetheless,  we  warned: 
"Unless  specific  provisions  are  contained  in  the 
bill  to  require  or  facilitate  racial  and  economic 
desegregation,  the  programs  i t* establ i shes  may 
well  have  the  effect  of  reinforcing  such  segregation 
and  isolation,  and  aggravating  the  problems  which 
‘stem  from  it." 

Our  study  of  the  235  program  has  shown  mixed  results.  Measured 
by  the  volume  of  housing  produced  under  it,  the  program  has 
undoubtedly  been  a significant  success.  The  private  housing  and 
home  finance  industry  has  responded  with  enthusiasm.  In  less  than 
three  years,  Section  235  has  produced  nearly  a quarter  of  a million 
units.  . 

Measured  by  the  standard  of  location  of  units,  the  Commission 
judges  Section  235  as  a qualified  success.  Although  instances  have 
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come  to  the  Commission's  attention  in  which  suburban  communities, 
through  various  land-use  requirements,  have  excluded  housing 
provided  under  the  program  from  their  borders,  in  other  areas. 

Section  235  has  operated  freely.  For  example,  in  Little  Rock, 

Arkansas,  all  but  two  of  the  64  new  235  houses  surveyed  by  Commission 
staff  were  located  in  the  suburbs.  In  Denver,  Colorado,  all  19  of 
the  new  235  houses  surveyed  were  located  in  suburbs. 

Racial  occupancy  patterns,  however,  presented  a disturbing 
picture.  New  suburban  235  housing  was  being  occupied  almost  entirely 
by  whites;  existing  235  housing,  located  largely  in  the  inner  city, 
was  being  occupied  almost  entirely  by  minorities.  In  short,  we 
found  that  the  traditional  pattern  of  rigid  racial  residential  segre- 
gation was  being  precisely  duplicated  in  the  235  program. 

As  the  Commission  pointed  out,  the  usual  economic  rationale 
for  the  separate  housing  markets  for  whites  and  minority  families 
simply  will  not  hold  up  for  the  235  program.  All  program  participants 
are  in  the  same  Income  range.  All  housing  under  the  program,  new 
and  old,  suburban  and  inner-city,  is  within  the  same  mortgage  limits. 

Nonetheless,  we  found  that  the  traditional  segregated  pattern 
was  being  repeated  under  the  235  program.  The  reasons  were  not  hard 
to  identify.  They  amounted  to  a combination  of  the  persistence  of 
discriminatory. practices  by  key  members  of  the  housing  and  home  finance 
industry,  the  legacy  of  past  discrimination,  and  the  passive  posture 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
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The  Commission' s series  of  hearings  on  suburban  access  showed 
us  that  the  separate  and  unequal  worlds  represented  in  the  235 
study  are  characteristic  of  all  our  metropolitan  areas.  The 
growing  separation  of  our  cities  and  suburbs  by  income,  but 
especially  by  race,  is  our  gravest  domestic  problem.  Recent  census 
data  show  that  separation  by  color  is  much  more  pronounced  than  is 
separation  by  income,  and  that  it  is  mainly  the  minority  poor  who 
have  been  shut  out  of  suburbia.'  There  is  no  need  here  to  recapitulate 
the  devices  by  which  suburban  jurisdictions  have  maintained  their 
selfish  isolation.  Among  the  devices  are  zoning,  land  use  controls, 
building  codes,  and  opposition  to  transportation  methods  which  are 
accessible  to  the  poor.  What  should  be1  stressed,  however,  is  the 
great  harm  to  our  Nation  that  stems  from  urban  polarization,  and  the 
need  to  overcome  it, 

There  are  several  lessons  to  be  learned.  The  bill  this  Sub- 
committee  is  considering  reflects  some  of  those  lessons.  One  lesson 
that  all  of  us  have  learned,  reflected  in  Title  V of  the  bill,  is 
that  housing  programs,  and  particularly  lower- income  housing  programs, 
no  longer  can  be  permitted  to  operate  in  metropolitan  areas  on  a 
piecemeal,  project-by-project  basis.  Rather,  they  must  operate  on 
the  basis  of  a realistic  and  long-term  assessment  of  need. 
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Another  lesson  is  that  methods  must  be  devised  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  many  suburban  communities  have  erected  to  exclude 
lower-income  families.  A third  is  that  if  the  irrational  system 
under  which  housing  programs  have  operated  in  the  past  is  to  be  altered, 
we  must  intrude  on  the  comfortable  relationship  that  has  developed 
between  government  and  Industry— a relationship  which  has  perpetuated 
and  intensified  patterns  of  racial  and  economic  housing  segregation. 

Title  V,  with  its  key  elements  of  metropolitan  and  State  housing 

agencies,  is  an  innovative  attempt  to  profit  from  these  lessons.  Subsidized, 
housing  funds  no  longer  would  be  provided  to  builders  and  sponsors 
without  regard  to  the  social  and  economic  impact  on  the  metropolitan 
area.  Rather,  funds  would  be  funneled  through  centralized  housing 
agencies  with  metropolitan-wide  jurisdiction.  Funds  would  be  provided 
on  the  basis  of  a three-year  program  that  seeks  to  identify  area-wide 
housing  needs,  taking  into  account  such  factors  ?s  proximity  to  places 


of  employment,  income  groups  to  be  served,  and  local  programs  both  to 
encourage  new  housing  production  and  to  preserve  existing  housing. 

Title  V also  would  provide  for  metropolitan  incentive  grants. 
Funds  made  available  to  metropolitan  housing  agencies  could  be 
provided  to  local  governments  to  help  cover  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  providing  various  community  services  and  facilities  to 
lower-income  families  and  the  amount  of  revenues  received  in  the  form 

of  taxes  or  assessments  from  these  families.  Thus  the  bill  would  tend 

* 

to  nullify  an  economic  argument  often  raised  to  justify  the  exclusion 
of  lower-income  families  from  suburban  communities. 
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Of  all  the  titles  of  this  comprehensive  bill,  the  Commission 
believes  that  Title  V has  the  greatest  potential  for  meeting  the 
housing  problems  of  lower-income  families  in  a way  that  would 
contribute  to  the  social  and  economic  health  of  the  entire  metro- 
politan area.  The  provisions  of  this  title  carry  the  capacity  for 
doing  away  with  the  i rrat ional ity  of  the  existing  system  by  which 
federally  subsidized  housing  programs  are  operated,  of  making  order 
out  of  what  is  now  little  short  of  chaos. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  express  recognition  of  the  close 
relationship  between  jobs  and  housing.  It  is  a plain  fact  of  modern- 
day  American  life  that  many. sources  of ' employment,  particularly 
those  for  which  relatively  low-ski  1 led  people  could  qualify,  have 
moved  from  the  central  city  to  suburban  and  outlying  parts  of 
metropolitan  areas.  For  example,  as  the  Commission  pointed  out  in 
its  1970  report  on  ’’Federal  Installations  and  Equal  Housing  Opportunity, 
jobs  in  the  manufacturing  and  retail  trades,  for  which  beginners  or 
unskilled  people  could  qualify,  are  the  ones  for, which  the  trend 
toward  suburban  locations  is  strongest.  Yet,  the  poor  and  the 
untrained  live  in  the  core  city,  often  far  from  new  centers  of  employ- 
ment. Even  if  they  learn  of  job  openings  and  land  a job,  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  keep  it.  Publ ic  transportat ion  i s totally 
inadequate  for  these  people,  who  are  “reverse  commuters. 11  Many  do  not 
possess  automobiles  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  make  the  necessary  long 
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trip  without  a breakdown.  As  the  Commission  also  pointed  out  in 
that  report:  "The  surest  ac.cess  to  suburban  job  centers  is  through 

the  provision  of  housing  at  or  near  these  locations  at  prices 
lower-income  employees  can  afford."  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
the  bill  faces  up  directly  to  this  issue  of  jobs  and  housing. 

While  we  fully  support  the  objectives  and  approach  of  Title  V, 
we  have  several  reservations  about  this  important  title  as  it 
currently  stands.  These  reservations  cluster  around  the  single 
issue  of  whether  sufficient  authority  is  provided  to  enable  State 
and  metropolitan  housing  agencies  successfully  to  bear  the  enormous 
responsibility  that  would  be  conferred  on  them  and  whether  the 
breadth  of  vision  that  underlies  creation  of  these  new  mechanisms 
will  be  matched  by  the  results  they  can  achieve. 

Title  V provides  for  a proposed  three-year  housing  program 
containing  area-wide  housing  needs  and  objectives  toward  meeting  these 
needs.  It  also  provides  that  income  groups  to  be  served  would  be 
identified,  as  well  as  the  general  location  of  the  housing  units  to 
be  made  available  to  each  such  group.  While  the  Commission  fully 
supports  these  provisions,  the  problem  is  whether  sufficient  authority 
exists,  in  the  form  of  the  power  to  offer  incentives  or  to  impose 
sanctions,  to  enable  the  metropolitan  housing  agency  to  carry  out  its 
program.  We  have  serious  doubts  whether  such  authority  does  exist. 
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In  our  view,  there  are  too  few  incentives,  and  fewer  sanctions, 
to  overcome  the  opposition  that  many  suburban  jurisdictions  have 
exhibited  to  permitting  lower-income  families  to  reside  within 
their  borders. 

The  only  inducement  that  we  see  in  the  bill  consists  of 
metropolitan  incentive  grants  which  would  help  relieve  suburban 
communities  of  the  financial  burden  some  of  their  spokesmen  claim 
they  would  have  to  bear  if  the  poor  lived'among  them.  The  only  other 
provision  in  the  bill  seeking  to  meet  this  problem  of  suburban  exclu- 
sion of  the  poor  is  one  which  provides  for  encouragement  by  State 
or  metropolitan  housing  agencies,  through  "studies,  technical 
assistance,  and  advisory  and  information  services,"  to  eliminate 
"unreasonable  restraints  on  t he  provision  of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate- income  families."  We  doubt  that  the  financial  incentive 
is  sufficient  to  overcome  suburban  opposition  or  that  encouragement 
realistically  can  be  expected  to  result  in  the  elimination  of  suburban 
restraints  on'the  provision  of  lower-income  housing. 

Yet,  if  suburban  communities  cannot  be  persuaded  to  cooperate 
in  the  implementation  of  the  metropolitan-wide  housing  program, 
the  program's  chances  of  success  are  slim.  The  answer  to  this  problem, 
it  seems  to  us,  lies  in  Title  VI  of  the  bill,  dealing  with  Community 
Development  Block  Grants.  If  lower-income  housing  programs' hold  no 
charm  for  suburban  communities,  many  of  the  programs  under  Title  VI 
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for  which  Federal  money  will  be  made  ava i lable— such  as  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  open  space,  the  construction  of  utilities  and 
streets— do.  Here  lies  the  incentive  to  persuade  suburban  communities 
to  cooperate  with  metropolitan  housing  agencies.  Full  participation, 
not  only  as  a member  of  a metropolitan  housing  agency,  but  also  in 
the  implementation  of  a metropolitan  housing  program,  should  be  made 
a condition  of  participation  in  the  benefits  of  Community  Development 
Block  Grants.  Suburban  communities  would* not  be  required  to  participate. 
But  if  they  chose  to  “go  it  alone,11  they  also  vould  “go  it  alone"  in 
financing  various  publ ic  facilities.  . 

As  Title  VI  presently  reads,  a suburban  community  that  declines 
to  cooperate  with  a metropolitan  housing  agency  would  remain  el igible 
for  Community  Development  Block  Grants  so  long  as  it  had  formulated 
a program  of  its  own.  This  program  would  have  to  incl ude  act ivit ies 
designed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  standard  housing,  “particu- 
larly for  low-  and  moderate-income  individuals  and  families  who  are 
employed  in  the  community."  Under  this  provision,  it  would  not  appear 
that  the  suburb  would  be  under  any  obligation  to  assure  housing  for 
lower-income  families  who  do  not  work  there,  but  who  nonetheless  would 
like  to  work  and  live  there,  it  would  not  even,  be  requi red  to  remove 
the  legal  obstacles,  such  as  large-lot  zoning,  to  the  provision  of 
lower-income  housing.  Nor  would  it  appear  to  be  under  any  obligation 
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to  assure  housing  for  lower-income  families  who  are  employed  in 
areas  just  outside  the  corporate  limits.  This  provision,  therefore, 
not  only  would  be  unlikely  to  provide  a sufficient  inducement  to 
persuade^suburban  communities  to  provide  lower-income  housing,  it 
might  well  tend  to  perpetuate  racial  and  economic  segregation  by 
requiring  each  jur isdict ion  to  provide  lower- income  housing  within 
its  own  borders  for  those  who  presently  work  there. 

We  believe  that  tyjing  Community  Development  Block  Grants  to 
participation  in  metropolitan  housing  agency  programs  is  a key  to 
the  success  of  this  legislation.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  this  recommendation. 

We  also  are  concerned  over  the  makeup  of  metropolitan  housing 
agencies.  Section  502  provides:  "Tothe  greatest  extent  practicable, 

metropolitan  housing  agencies  shall  be  representative  of  the  elected 
officials  of  al 1 .of 1 the  .units  of  general  local  government  within  the 
metropolitan  area."  This  language  seems  to  suggest  that  each  of  the 


jurisdictions  in  a met ropol i tan  area  wi 1 1 have  substantially  equal 
representation  on  the  metropolitan  housing  agency,  regardless  of 
population.  Indeed,  this  is  often  the  case  regarding  the  makeup  of 
Councils  of  Government.  At  the  Commi ssion 's  Washington  Hearing  on 
"Suburban  Acjess"  last  June,  Mayor  Car  1 ; Stokes  of  Cleveland  argued 
that  underrepresentation  of  Cleveland  in  the  Counci  1 of  Government 
tended  to  place  his  city  at  a distinct  disadvantage  in  relation  to  the 
* surrounding  suburbs.  We  believe  Mayor  Stokes1  argument  is  persuasive. 
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We  urge  that  the  bill 

make  it  clear  that  while  all  jurisdictions  should  be  represented 
on  metropolitan  housing  agencies,  representation  for  each  jurisdiction 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  population. 

There  is  one  additional  shortcoming  of  Title  V:  It  is  silent 

on  the  problem  of  racial  discrimination.  While  we  fully  support 
the  Title  V objective  of  locating  lower-income  housing  in  a manner 
that  will  serve  the  social  and  economic  interests  of  the  entire 
metropolitan  area,  we  have  severe  doubts  whether  this  necessarily 
will  benefit  minority  families  on  an  equitable  basis.  The  problems 
of  racial  and  economic  discrimination  are  simply  not  the  same.  Measures 
to  assure  location  of  lower-income  housing  throughout  metropolitan 
areas  will  not,  in  and  of  themselves,  afford  minority  families— poor 
or  affluent— with  the  mobility  or  freedom  of  housing  choice  available 
to  their  white  counterparts. 
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This  is  the  principal  lesson  the  Commission  learned  from  its 
study  of  the  Section  235  program.  We  found  deliberate  "steering" 
by  brokers  of  minority  home  seekers  to  houses  in  areas  of  existing 
minority  concentration— housing  that  often  was  run  down  and  even 
dilapidated.  We  found  discriminatory  advertising  by  builders,  designed 
to  attract  only  white  families  to  235  housing  in  the  suburbs.  We 
found  many  lending  institutions  either  unsympathetic  to  the  idea  of 
residential  desegregation  or  indifferent  to  the  patterns  they  were 
financing.  And  we  found  FHA  sitting  by  passively  while  a mockery 
was  made  of  the  principle  of  equal  housing  opportunity. 

Housing  discrimination,  in  both  current  practices  and  the  legacy 
of  the  past,  are  among  the  realities  that  thi s legislation  must  deal 
with  squarely  if  it  is  to  contribute  fully  to  the  health  and  vitality 
of  our  metropolitan  areas.  We  urge  that  metropol itan  housing  agencies 
be  required  to  deal  directly  with  the  problem  of  racial  residential 
restrictions.  For  example,  the  three-year  housing  program  should 
describe  trends  in  residence  by  race,  as  well  as  income.  It.  should 
candidly  define  the  barriers  to  free  housing  choice  and  the  steps  that 
will  be  taken  to  eliminate  these  barriers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Title  V represents  .a  unique  opportunity  to  deal 
rationally  and  creatively  with  the  housing  problems  facing  metro- 
politan areas.  We  at  the  Commission  are  convinced  that  these  problems 
cannot  be  resolved  unless  we  also  take  positive  measures  to  reverse, 
the  already  alarming  trend  toward  racial  and  economic  separation. 
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It  is  not  enough  to  direct  metropolitan  housing  programs  toward 
such  worthy  goals  as  equitable  allocation  of  housing  subsidy  funds, 
greater  capability  for  market  aggregation,  or  even  better  oppor- 
tunities for  employment,  important  as  these  goals  are.  A cornerstone 
of  these  programs  also  must  be  the  elimination  of  racial  and  economic 
separation  and  the  establishment  of  true  housing  choice  for  the  poor 
and  for  minorities.  Further,  HUD  must  evaluate  these  programs  and 
determine  their  funding  in  light  of  their  capability  to  accomplish 
this  objective."' 

Hr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  racial  and  economic  separation 
will  not  disappear  if  we  merely  ignore  ft.  We  must  recognize  this  as 
a part  of  the  harsh  reality  of  our  urban  environment  and  deal 
with  it  accordingly. 

I would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  several  other  titles. 

Title  IV  would  provide  for  an  exapnsion  of  the  experi- 
mental housing  allowance  program.  The  Commission  supports  the 
principle  of  housing  allowances  as  a means  of  facilitating  a broader 
range  of  choice  for  lower-income  families.  I feel  obliged,  however, 
to  add  a word  of  caution,  based  again  on  the  235  program. 

You  may  recall,  Hr.  Chairman,  that  when  the  Commission  testified 
in  favor  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  we  urged  n 
that  the  235  program  not  be  limited  to  new  construction,  but  that 
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substantial  use  be  made  of  existing  housing.  There  were  two 
reasons  for  this  recommendation.  First,  we  thought  it  was  important 
that  the  program,  which  was  being  hailed  as  one  that  would  be  of 
significant  help  to  the  Nation*s  disadvantaged,  have  an  Immediate 
impact,  if  the  program  had  been  limited  to  new  construction,  this 
immediate  impact  would  have  been  impossible,  and  we  feared  that 
disillusion  and  frustration  would  result.  With  use  of  existing 
housing,  however,  the  program  could  begin  effective  operation  at 
once  by  moving  lower-income  families  into  standard  housing  in  the 
existing  housing  inventory. 

In  fact,  this  proved  to  be  the  case.  A substantial  part  of 
the  235  program  during  its. first  two  years  of  operation  was  devoted 
to  existing  housing  and  thousands  of  lower-income  fami 1 ies--black 
and  white  al ike--qui ckly  were  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  home 
ownership  in  decent  housing. 

There  was  another  reason  for  our  recommendation.  In  our  view, 
use  of  existing  housing  under  the  235  program  would  broaden  the  range 
of  housing  choice  for  lower- income  families  in  the  same  way  that  a 
housing  allowance  program  would.  That  is,  lower-income  families, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  areas  in  which  builders  and  developers 
happened  to  construct  235  housing,  could  choose  from  among  a variety 
of  areas  and  neighborhoods  with  existing  housing  satisfying  the  235 
criteria.  * 
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As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  got  our  wish.  The  bill  was 
amended  to  permit  substantial  use  of  existing  housing  under  Section 
235.  As  you  also  know,  a number  of  abuses  under  the  program  have 
come  to  public  attention,  almost  all  of  which  involve  existing  housing. 
In  many  cases,  the  poor,  instead  of  benefiting  from  this  aspect  of 
the  program,  have  been  victimized  by  unscrupulous  brokers  and 
speculators.  These  buyers  have  been  saddled  with  deplorable  housing 
that  no  family  should  have  to  live  in. 

It  is  important  to  learn  the  right  lesson  from  the  abuses  that 
have  occurred  under  the  Section  235  program.  The  lesson  is  not  that 
the  poor  should  not  be  permitted  to  choose  the  housing  in  which  they 
wish  to  live  or  that  a housing  allowance  program  is  unworkable. 

Rather,  the  lesson  is  that  safeguards  in  the  form  of  counseling  and 
informational  services  must  be  provided  to  assure  that  the  poor— 
particularly  the  minority  poor,  who  face  racial  as  well  as  economic 
exploitation— can  exercise  their  rights  fully  and  knowledgeably. 

In  this  connection,  we  note  that  Title  III  provides  for  a 
program  of  counseling.  It  also  would  create  a housing  ombudsman  In 
the  form  of  a Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  who  would  represent  the  needs  and  interests  of  partici- 
. pants  in  federally  assisted  housing  programs.  We  support  the  provisions 
of  Title  III.  I wish  to  call  to  your  attention,  however,  a detailed 
recommendation  the  Commission  made  in  its  report  on  the  235  program. 
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That  recommendation  set  forth  a broad  range  of  counseling  and 
informational  assistance  which  we  believe  should  be  provided.  With 
your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  submit  it  for  the 
record  and  urge  that  the  Committee  consider  amending  Title  III  to 
incorporate  its  suggestions. 

My  final  comment  will  be  on  Title  I.  To  many,  this  would 
appear  to  be  the  least  important  title  in  the  bill.  It  sets  forth 
no  program  of  loans  or  grants,  nor  any  other  form  of  financial 
assistance.  There  is  no  money  in  it.  In  short,  nothing  "turns11 
on  Title  I . 

I read  Title  I differently.  For  in  Title  I the  Congress  of 
the  Uni  ted 'States  addresses  the  fundamental  question  of  what  our 
national  housing  goals  really  should  be.  It  seeks  to  broaden  the 
traditional  view  beyond  bricks  and  mortar  and  financing  mechanisms. 
In  this  title,  Congress  sets  forth  the  broad  criteria  by  which  the 
value  of  housing  and  urban  development  programs  is  to  be  determined 
and  the  performance  of  the  agencies  that  administer  them  is  to  be 
measured. 

We  believe  it  is  important  that  the  statement  of  national 
housing  goals  be  .of  sufficient  vision. and  comprehensiveness  that 
their  achievement  can  make  a decisive  difference,  not  only  in 
improving  the  physical  environment  of  our  metropolitan  areas,  but 
also  in  bringing  peace  and  harmony  to  the  people  who  live  there. 
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Hr.  Chairman,  as  1 have  pointed  out  earlier,  the  one  great 
omission  in  this  splendid  piece  of  legislation  is  express  recognition 
of  the  problem  of  racial  discrimination.  We  believe  it  is  important 
that  the  technical  provisions  of  the  bill,  particularly  those  in 
Titles  V and  VI,  deal  directly  with  this  problem.  We  believe  it  is 
equally  Important  that  Congress,  in  its  definition  of  national 
housing  goals  and  the  impediments  to  their  achievement,  expressly 
acknowledge  the  special  barriers  that  minority  families  face  and 
establish  the  total  elimination  of  those  barriers  as  one  of  the 
prime  goals  toward  which  the  Nation*s  housing  effort  is  to  be 
directed.  * 

I recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  civil  rights  is  not  an  issue 
that  traditionally  has  been  discussed  in  hearings  before  this 
Subcommittee,  1 also  recognize  that  It  is  even  unusual  for  an  agency 
with  the  words  “civil  rights11  in  its  title  to  present  testimony  before 
this  Subcommittee,  I am  not  at  all  sure  whether  the  Commission^ 
testimony  and  its  recommendations  for  strengthening  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation  will  help  or  hurt  its  chances  for  enactment.  But 
civil  rights  issues  plainly  are  involved  in  substantive  housing 
legislation.  The  myriad  problems  that  they  underlie  will  be  met 
satisfactorily  only  if  these  issues  are  faced  up  to  directly  and  dealt 
with  directly. 
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This  Subcommittee  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  behind  some  of 
the  noblest  and  most  compassionate  social  legislation  in  the 
Nation's  history.  It  has  acted,  time  and  again,  with  courage  and, 
conviction.  It  has  defied  those  cynics  who  claimed  that  its 
proposals  were  impracticable  and  politically  unfeasible.  With 
knowledge  of  this  tradition  among  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee, 
the  Commission  offers  its  comments  and  suggestions. 

I will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 
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Recommendation  for  Expanded  Counseling  Services 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  should  establish 
offices,  readily  accessible  to  neighborhoods  with  a high  proportion 
of  lower-income  households,  throughout  metropolitan  areas  to  advise 
lower-income  families  and  organizations  representing  their  interests 
concerning  housing  available  under  the  following  lower-income 
housing  programs:  low-rent  public  housing.  Rent  Supplements, 

Section  235,  and  Section  236.  The  function  of  these  offices  should 
be  to  provide  such  information  as  the  following: 

a.  Which  programs  are  being  operated  in  the  particular 
metropolitan  area. 

b.  The  location  of  housing  bei ng* prov ided  under  each  program 
and  the  identity  of  the  builder  or  sponsor. 

c.  The  price  or  rental  range  of  housing  in  each  subdivision 
or  project. 

d.  The  qualifications  necessary  for  eligibility  to  obtain 
housing  in  each  such  subdivision  or  project. 

e.  An  analysis  of  each  individual  family^  needs  and  resources, 
and  advice  as  to  the  kind  of  program  and  housing  that  would  best  meet 
its  needs. 

f.  Advice  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  subsidy  available 
in  each  program  for  which  the  family  is  eligible,  so  as  to  assure  that 
the  family  will  be  in  a position  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the 
assistance  that  exists. 
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g.  Advice  on  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  home  ownership, 
including  equity  rights,  income  tax  advantages,  and  physical  upkeep 
of  the  property. 

h.  A description  of  the  procedures  and  steps  that  the  family 
must  follow  to  obtain  the  housing. 

i.  Advice  on  their  rights  in  the  event  families  should  encounter 
racial,  ethnic,  or  economic  discrimination  on  the  part  of  builders 

or  sponsors. 

j.  In  those  areas  where  there  are  families  which  have  difficulty 
communicating  in  English,  the  neighborhood  offices  should  provide 
staff  members  who  are  fluent  in  languages  other  than  English. 
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U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  , 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  a temporary,  independent,  bipartisan  agency 

established  by  Congress  in  1957  and  directed  to : , .Y. 

Investigate  complaints  alleging  that  citizens  are  being  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  by 
reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  or  by  reason  of  fraudulent  practices; 

Study  and  collect  information  concerning  legal  developments  constituting  a.  denial  of  equal 

protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitution;  ’ - U,  ; 

Appraise  Federal  laws  and  policies  with  respect  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws; 

Serve  as  a national  clearinghouse  for  information  in  respect  to  denials  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws;  and  'j  i‘-.:  ‘ ; ! ! 

Submit  reports,  findings,  and  recommendations  to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  . ' 

Members  of  the  Commission  . ^ 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  GJ5.C.,  Chairman 

Stephen  Horn,  Vice  Chairman 

Frankie  M.  Freeman 

Maurice  B.  Mitchell 

Robert  S.  **»ukin 

Manuel  Ruiz,  Jr. 

;•  I-  • '■  - ‘ 1 ■ . .:T:  ' ‘ I.-.' 

. Howard  A..Glickstein,  Staff  Director  t . ; . ! . 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  1971. 

The  President 

The  President  of  the  Senate 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

SlBSThe  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  presents  to  you  this  report  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-315,  as 

amended.  - 

This  report  is  based  on  Commission  staff  investigations  of  the  substantive  form  and  social  impact  ot 

Title  1 o{  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  commonly  known  as  section  235.  We  are  en- 
couraged by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  which  establishes  the  Federal  Governments  first  large-scale 
program  for  assisting  lower-income  families  to  become  homeowners. 

Investigations  in  four  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country,  Denver,  Little  Rock,  Philadelphia,  and  t. 
Louis,  show  that,  by  volume  of  minority  participation,  the  program  is  proving  successful.  But  the  housing 
has  not  been  provided  equitably  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  close  scrutiny  reveals  that  where  the 
program  does  function,  its  full  potential  is  being  stifled  by  traditional  patterns  of  racial  and  ethnic 
discrimination. 

Majority  group  families  are  being  located,  for  the  most  part,  in  suburban  areas  while  minority  group 
families  are  generally  being  located  in  ghetto  areas  or  “changing”  neighborhoods  in  the  central  city.  The 
Commission’s  research  has  shown  that  implementation  of  Section  235  has  been  responsible  for  perpetuating 
segregation. 

The  typical  235  buyer  has  little  knowledge  of  the  complexities  of  buying  a house.  He  must  rely  on  the 
experience  and  assistance  of  such  Government  agencies  as  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  its  Federal  Housing  Administration,  which  directly  influence  the  efforts  of  real  estate  brokers, 
builders,  mortgage  lenders,  and  communities-at-large.  Cooperation  from  all  of  these  sources  has  been  found 
to  be  negligible  and  inadequate. 

As  a result,  separate  and  unequal  housing  markets  under  Section  235  continue  the  dual  way  of  life  that 
has  proved  so  costly  and  harmful  to  our  citizens  in  the  past.  We  trust  that  the  Commission’s  findings  will 
prove  helpful  to  the  public  and  private  agencies  and  individuals  directly  concerned  with  this  program  so 
that  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  homeownership  explicit  in  the  1968  legislation  will  become  a reality  for  all 
Americans. 

Respectfully  yours,  . 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburch,  C.S.C.,  Chairman. 

Stephen  Horn,  Vice  Chairman. 

Frankie  M.  Freeman. 

Maurice  B.  Mitchell. 

Robert  S.  Rankin. 

Manuel  Ruiz,  Jr. 

Howard  A.  Guckstein,  Staff  Director . 
rv 
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SUMMARY 

HOMEOWNERSHIP  FOR 
LOWER-INCOME  FAMILIES 

A Report  on  the  Impact  of  the  Section  235  Program 


More  than  20  years  ago,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  established  the  national  housing  goal  of  “a 
decent  home  and  a suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family.”  For  most  Americans,  that 
goal  has  been  achieved  in  the  form  of  good  housing 
in  neighborhoods  of  their  choice.  It  has  been 
realized  primarily  by  using  a variety  of  conscious 
Federal  policies.  These  have  been  aimed  at  harness- 
ing the  energies  and  resources  of  private  enterprise 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  homeownership  within 
the  means  of  the  great  mass  of  Americans.  The 
policies  have  included  such  devices  as  establishing 
a nationwide  network  of  low-interest  credit  for  mort- 
gage lending  institutions,  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
homeownership,  and  Federal  insurance  and  guar- 
antees of  home  mortgages.  Largely  through  Federal 
involvement  in  housing  and  home  finance,  we  have 
become  a Nation  of  homeowners. 

But  the  national  housing  goal  has  not  been 
achieved  for  all  Americans  nor  have  the  benefits  of 
homeownership  been  made  equally  available  to  all. 
For  the  Nation’s  poor,  decent  housing  often  has 
been  beyond  their  means.  For  many  of  the  Nation’s 
minority  families,  the  factors  of  race  and  ethnic 
origin  have  operated  as  devastatingly  as  economics 
to  deny  them  the  benefits  of  decent  housing  or  op- 
portunities to  exercise  housing  choice.  As  of  1970, 
nearly  two  out  of ‘every  three  white  families  owned 
their  own  homes,  but  only  two  out  of  every  five  black 
families  were  homeowners.  For  this  group  of  Ameri- 
cans the  national  housing  goal  remains  largely  a 
shadowy  slogan  without  substance. 

Over  recent  years,  the  Federal  Government  has  in- 
creasingly directed  its  attention  toward  meeting  the 
problems  of  housing  discrimination  and  inadequate 
housing  for  lower-income  families.  During  the 
decade  of  the  1960’s,  all  three  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  acted  to  remove  the  legal  basis  for 


racial  discrimination  in  housing.  In  1962  President 
Kennedy  issued  Executive  Order  11063  which  pro- 
hibited discrimination  with  respect  to  federally  as- 
sisted housing.1  In  April  1968,  Congress  enacted  a 
Federal  fair  housing  law  prohibiting  discrimination 
in  approximately  80  percent  of  the  Nation’s  hous- 
ing. And  2 months  later,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  held  that  an  1866  civil  rights  law,  en- 
acted under  the  authority  of  the  13th  amendment, 
prohibited  racial  discrimination  in  all  housing,  priv- 
ate as  well  as  public.  While  these  laws  afford  full 
legal  protection  against  housing  discrimination,  lack 
of  vigorous  enforcement  has  substantially  reduced 
their  effectiveness.  Race  and  ethnic  origin  still  deter- 
mine where  people  may  live. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1960’s,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  established  programs  aimed  at  enabling 
lower-income  families  to  obtain  decent  housing  at 
prices  and  rents  they  could  afford.  Before  the  decade 
opened,  there  had  been  only  one  progrt*w>  low-rent 
public  housing — available  to  serve  the  needs  of 
lower-income  families.  By  its  close,  five  had  been 
established. 

While  these  programs  vary  in  the  form  of  their 
financing  mechanisms  and  in  the  income  range  of 
families  they  seek  to  serve,  most  share  one  element 
in  common.  They  are  concerned  mainly  with  the 
provision  of  rental  housing.  One,  however,  is  unique. 
As  part  of  the  landmark  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968,  Congress  established  a program 
of  homeownership  for  lower-income  families.  This 
program,  called  Section  235,  represents  the  first 
large-scale  effort  to  bring  the  benefits — both  material 

i The  Executive  ordrr  applied  to  »uch  federally  houilm  «i 

public  homing  and  FHa  .nd  VA  bou.ir,  but  did  not  include  homing 
which  wax  purchaied  with  mortgage  loam  made  by  lending  inilltutioua 
in.tirrd  .nd  lupcrvi.cj  by  Federal  financial  regulatory  agencic.  auch  •• 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  or  the  Federal  Depo.it  In.ur.nce 
Corporation. 
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and  psychological — of  homeowner&hip  within  the 
reach  of  lower-income,  as  well  as  more  affluent, 
families.  It  has  the  potential  value  of  enabling  lower- 
income  families,  particularly  minority  families,  to 
live  in  dignity  and  to  broaden  their  range  of  housing 
choice, 

Because  it  represents  a landmark  in  provision  of 
equal  housing  opportunity,  the  Commission  investi- 
gated the  operation  of  the  program  in  four  metro- 
politan areas,  Philadelphia,  Little  Rock,  St.  Louis, 
and  Denver.  It  sought  to  determine  the  extent  of 
participation  by  lower-income  minority  families  and 
the  program’s  impact  in  opening  up  housing  oppor- 
tunities for  minority  families  outside  areas  of  exist- 
ing minority  concentrations. 

General  Impact  of  the  Program 

In  the  relatively  brief  time  since  its  establishment, 
the  235  program  has  provided  an  impressive  volume 
of  housing.  During  1970,  fully  30  percent  of  all  new 
houses  that  sold  for  less  than  $25,000  were  purchased 
by  235  buyers.  The  benefits  of  the  program,  however, 
have  not  been  equally  available  in  all  areas  of  the 
country.  Southern  and  border  States  have  accounted 
for  nearly  half  of  all  235  housing.  By  contrast,  only 
6 percent  of  the  235  units  have  been  provided  in  the 
heavily  populated  Northeastern  region.  One  major 
reason  for  the  comparative  lack  of  235  activity  in 
the  Northeast  has  been  the  high  cost  of  producing 
housing  in  that  area  of  the  country,  in  relation  to  the 
maximum  mortgage  limits  permitted  under  the  235 
program. 

Local  laws  and  policies  on  land  use  have  limited 
the  choice  of  sites  for  235  housing.  Because  of  re- 
strictive zoning  laws,  such  as  minimum  lot  size  re- 
quirements, builders  who  seek  to  construct  new  235 
houses  in  suburban  sections  of  metropolitan  areas 
often  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so. 

. Extent  of  Minority  Participation 

Measured  only  by  the  extent  of  minority  partici- 
pation in  the  program  in  the  four  metropolitan  areas 
visited  by  Commission  staff,  the  program  is  proving 
a success.  In  each  of  these  four  areas,  minority  fam- 
ilies are  participating  in  larger  proportions  than 
they  are  represented  in  the  population.  A closer  ex- 
amination, however,  shows  that  the  full  potential  of 
the  program  is  not  being  realized  and  that  the  tradi- 
tional pattern  of  separate  and  unequal  housing 
markets  for  majority  and  minority  families  is  being 
repeated  in  the  operation  of  Section  235. 


Separate  Markets  for  235  Housing 

In  Little  Rock  and  Denver,  the  two  metropolitan 
areas  in  which  a substantial  amount  of  new  housing 
was  being  produced  at  the  time  of  Commission  staff 
investigations,  it  was  found  that  nearly  all  was  being 
located  in  suburban  parts  of  metropolitan  areas. 
Much  of  this  new,  suburban  housing  was  being  pur- 
chased by  white  2 families.  By  contrast,  most  of  the 
existing  housing  purchased  under  the  program  was 
located  in  ghetto  areas  or  “changing”  neighborhoods 
in  the  central  city.  Nearly  all  was  being  purchased  by 
minority  families.  In  other  metropolitan  areas,  to  the 
extent  minority  235  buyers  were  purchasing  new 
housing,  it  was  located  largely  in  subdivisions  re- 
served exclusively  for  minority  families.  Further,  be- 
cause minority  235  buyers  have  tended  to  purchase 
housing  that  is  older  and  less  expensive  than  the 
housing  purchased  by  whites,  they  have  tended  to  re- 
ceive less  in  the  way  of  assistance  payments  under 
the  program.  In  some  cases,  minority  families  have 
been  rejected  for  235  assistance  because  the  price 
of  the  houses  they  were  shown  was  too  low  to  permit 
a subsidy. 

Quality  of  235  Housing 

While  most  of  the  housing  purchased  under  the 
235  program,  existing  as  well  as  new,  was  of  good 
quality— superior  to  the  housing  in  which  the  buy- 
ers had  previously  lived — some  was  of  poor  quality. 
Speculators  had  been  permitted  to  profit  under  the 
program  at  the  expense  of  lower-income  buyers, 
many  of  whom  are  unsophisticated  in  the  complexi- 
ties and  technicalities  of  housing  and  home  finance. 
Most  of  the  poor  quality  housing  was  existing  hous- 
ing located  in  the  central  city  and  nearly  all  had  been 
purchased  by  minority  families,  Thus,  minority  fam- 
ilies have  suffered  disproportionately  from  the  abuses 
that  have  occurred  under  the  program — the  same 
abuses  that  have  occurred  in  connection  w'ith  other, 
nonsubsidized  Federal  housing  programs  that  are 
operating  in  the  central  city. 

In  January  1971,  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  George  Romney,  temporarily  sus- 
pended operation  of  the  existing  housing  aspect  of 
the  235  program  because  of  these  abuses.  Other 
programs  in  which  the  same  abuses  have  been  dis- 
covered, however,  were  permitted  to  remain  in  oper- 
ation. In  addition,  the  new  housing  aspect  of  the  235 

’The  term  “while”  i»  u*ed  Sr  the  report  to  refer  to  C»ucmI»h»  who  »re 
net  of  Puerto  Ric»n.  Me»ie*o>  or  Spunlib  d«ceot. 
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program,  which  has  mainly  served  white  families, 
was  also  permitted  to  continue.  The  burden  of  the 
Secretary’s  action  fell  with  disproportionate  severity 
on  minority  families. 

The  Anatomy  of  Segregation  in  235  Housing 

Why  has  the  traditional  pattern  found  in  the  hous- 
ing market  in  general  been  repeated  in  the  235 
program?  A strong  arsenal  of  civil  rights  laws  exists 
to  protect  minority  home  seekers  from  discrimina- 
tion in  the  235  program  as  well  as  in  all  other  hous- 
ing. Further,  the  economic  rationale  for  the  dual 
housing  market  that  exists  generally  has  no  applica- 
tion here.  All  eligible  families,  minority  or  majority, 
are  required,  by  statute,  to  be  in  the  same  income 
range,  and  all  housing,  whether  suburban  or  inner- 
city,  whether  new  or  existing,  is  required,  again  by 
statute,  to  be  within  the  same  cost  limitations.  Never- 
theless, the  dual  housing  market  persists  in  the  235 
program — a market  which  is  separate  and  unequal. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  way  in  which  the  program 
has  been  administered.  Each  of  the  elements  in- 
volved in  the  235  process— real  estate  brokers, 
builders,  mortgage  lenders,  interested  community 
groups,  Government,  and  the  buyer  himself— has 
played  a role  in  producing  the  segregated,  unequal 
product. 

The  Role  of  the  Buyer 

The  buyer  has  played,  perhaps,  the  least  impor- 
tant role  in  determining  the  patterns  of  235  housing 
that  have  developed.  The  typical  235  buyer  is  in- 
experienced in  the  ways  of  homeownership  and 
often  lacks  even  basic  information  concerning  the 
requirements  for  eligibility  or  the  location  of  housing 
available  for  purchase  under  the  235  program.  He 
must  rely  on.  otherB  involved  in  the  235  process  if 
he  is  to  participate. 

The  Role  of  the  Private  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Industry 

Frequently,  the  buyer’s  principal  contact  is  with' 
a real  estate  broker.  Real  estate  brokers  have  access 
to  listings  of  houses  available  for  purchase  under 
the  235  program  and  represent  a key  source  of 
information  for  the  prospective  235  buyer. 

Some  real  estate  brokers  have  been  reluctant  to 
participate  in  the  program  because  under  it,  unlike 
other  programs,  sellers,  whom  the  broker  usually 
represents,  must  pay  closing  costs.  Sometimes 
(brokers  will  sell  under  235  only  when  they  have 
exhausted  other  possible  buyers.  Many  brokers  who 
do  participate  in  the  program  lack  sufficient  infor- 


mation concerning  its  operation  to  advise  prospec- 
tive 235  buyers  adequately.  Others  provide  only 
such  information  as  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
sale.  Often  the  broker  follows  traditional  practices 
and  perceptions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  hous- 
ing market  and  he  steers  the  235  buyer  to  the  house 
and  location  which  he  believes  is  most  suitable  to 
the  buyer’s  racial  or  ethnic  background.  Usually, 
the  buyer  is  offered  little  choice.  He  is  frequently 
shown  one  house  on  a take-it-or-leave-it  basis. 

Buyers  who  rely  on  advertising  to  learn  of  op- 
portunities to  obtain  235  housing  also  tend  to  be 
guided  toward  areas  where  their  racial  or  ethnic 
origin  predominates.  For  example,  in  one  city  visited 
by  Commission  staff,  ads  frequently  use  terms  such 
as  “Anyone”  or  “Anyone  can  buy”  as  a signal  to 
encourage  minority  families  and  to  warn  whites  that 
the  housing  is  intended  for  minority  purchase.  Some 
builders  of  new  suburban  235  housing  who  are  ac- 
customed to  a white  market  decline  to  advertise  at 
all,  recognizing  that  minority  families  will  have 
little  access  to  word  that  the  housing  exists  and  is 
available  to  them.  Other  builders  who  do  advertise 
have  used  devices  which  depict  only  white  people,  a 
signal  that  the  subdivision  is  intended  for  all-white 
occupancy. 

Mortgage  lenders  are  the  key  source  of  information 
for  builders  and  brokers  about  the  program  and  are 
in  a position  to  exert  influence  over  the  way  the 
program  works.  They  are  also  best  able  to  under- 
stand the  patterns  of  the  235  housing  that  are  de- 
veloping. Although  they  play  a more  passive  role  in 
the  235  process  than  builders  and  brokers,  they 
continue  to  make  funds  available  for  235  mortgages 
and  provide  information  about  the  program  to 
brokers  and  builders,  well  aware  of  the  segregated 
pattern  of  housing  that  results. 

The  Role  of  Community  Groups 

A number  of  community  groups  are  involved  in 
the  235  program  through  the  provision  of  voluntary 
counseling  services  for  235  home  seekers.  These 
groups  have  played  a significant  role  in  assisting 
potential  235  buyers  but  they  sometimes  lack  suffi- 
cient information  concerning  the  program  to  advise 
prospective  buyers  adequately.  Sometimes  they  are 
denied  access  to  information  about  the  location  of 
new,  suburban  235  housing  and  are  unable  to  inform 
minority  applicants  that  it  is  available.  Faced  with 
the  reality  of  the  dual  housing  market  and  the 
prevalent  hostility  of  the  housing  business  to  resi- 
dential integration,  many  counselors  come  to  view 
interracial  living  as  an  unrealistic  luxury.  In  the 
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face  of  the  urgent  need  of  the  families  seeking  their 
guidance,  they  reluctantly  conclude  that  residential 
integration  is  a luxury  they  must  do  without. 

Neighborhood  Groups 

Some  of  the  best  housing  to  which  minority  buyers 
are  steered  is  located  in  “changing”  neighborhoods. 
These  are  neighborhoods  which  currently  are  racially 
integrated  and,  in  many,  the  families  who  live  there 
are  making  efforts  to  keep  them  so.  While  often  firm 
believers  in  open  occupancy  housing,  they  also  be- 
lieve that  additional  influxes  of  lower-income  minor- 
ity families  would  place  such  insupportable  burdens 
on  municipal  services  and  facilities  as  to  turn  their 
neighborhoods  quickly  into  ghetto  slums.  There* 
fore,  some  of  these  groups  have  found  themselves  in 
the  position  of  protesting  against  the  provision  of 
235  housing  in  their  neighborhoods.  These  neigh- 
borhoods, however,  represent  little  more  than  tem- 
porary islands  of  racial  integration  surrounded  by 
the  harsh  reality  of  a dual  housing  market.  Unless 
this  dual  market  is  eliminated,  the  efforts  cf  such 
groups  to  maintain  racially  stable  neighborhoods 
can  represent  only  holding  actions  which  are  ulti- 
mately unlikely  to  succeed. 

The  Role  of  Welfare  Departments 

Many  235  buyers  are  recipients  of  some  form  of 
public  assistance  and  receive  counseling  from  local 
welfare  departments.  In  the  face  of  the  urgent  hous- 
ing needs  of  many  of  their  clients,  welfare  officials 
also  tend  to  view  residential  integration  as  an  un- 
realistic luxury  and  accept  the  inevitability  of  segre- 
gated housing  under  the  235  program. 

The  Role  of  FHA 

The  235  program  offers  substantial  Federal  ben- 
efits in  the  form  of  mortgage  insurance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  (FHA),  an  arm  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD) , and  mortgage  asistance  payments  by 
that  agency  on  behalf  of  homeowners.  In  the  final 
analysis,  therefore,  responsibility  for  the  way  in 
which  the  program  has  operated  is  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  specifically  FHA.  This  agency, 
traditionally  attuned  to  serving  the  housing  needs 
of  white,  middle  class  families,  has  been  poorly  pre- 
pared to  serve  a different  racial  and  ethnic  group 
of  home  seekers  and  has  done  little  to  develop  af- 
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firmative  procedures  and  mechanisms  to  assure  that 
lower  income  235  buyers  are  treated  fairly. 

For  example,  FHA  continues  to  play  only  a passive 
role  in  the  operation  of  the  program,  disclaiming 
any  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  housing  pro- 
duced or  the  impact  of  the  location  of  235  housing 
on  racial  residential  patterns.  Although  builders  and 
brokers  frequently  use  FHA’s  name  illegally  in  their 
advertising,  leading  unsuspecting  buyers  to  conclude 
that  the  agency  is  prepared  to  protect  their  interests, 
no  such  protection  is  afforded.  As  FHA  officials 
have  pointed  out,  the  agency’s  relationship  is  with 
the  mortgagee,  not  with  the  buyer  and  although 
FHA  appraises  houses  under  the  235  program,  the 
purpose  of  the  appraisals,  as  one  FHA  official  ex- 
plained, is  “to  assure  the  moneylender,  not  the 
property  buyer.”  Although  HUD  contends  that  47 
FHA  offices  offer  counseling  services  to  prospective 
235  buyers,  Commission  staff  did  not  find  any  FHA 
employees  working  full-time  as  counselors  in  any 
of  the  four  metropolitan  areas  that  were  surveyed. 
In  seme  FHA  offices,  the  full  extent  of  counseling 
offered  by  FHA  officials  was  to  advise  prospective 
235  buyers  to  see  a real  estate  broker. 

FHA  officials,  moreover,  even  though  aware  of 
the  segregated  housing  pattern  that  has  developed 
under  the  235  program,  have  failed  to  take  even 
minimal  steps  to  change  it,  despite  their  legal  obli- 
gation to  do  bo.  FHA  and  HUD’s  Office  of  Equal 
Opportunity  rely  mainly  on  the  processing  of  com- 
plaints as  the  mechanism  for  discovering  and  elim- 
inating discriminatory  practices.  The  central  office 
in  Washington  has  failed  to  provide  local  FHA  of- 
fices with  instructions  for  affirmative  action  aimed 
at  broadening  the  range  of  housing  choice  for  mi- 
nority families.  Local  FHA  officials  are  reluctant  to 
take  such  action,  in  some  cases,  for  fear  that  the 
central  office  would  not  back  them  up. 

Thus  FHA,  the  agency  charged  by  Congress  with 
responsibility  for  administering  the  235  program, 
has  abdicated  its  responsibility  and,  in  effect,  has 
delegated  it  to  members  of  the  private  housing  and 
home  finance  industry.  In  view  of  the  traditional 
policies  and  attitudes  that  have  predominated  in 
this  industry,  the  pattern  of  separate  and  unequal 
housing  under  the  235  program  has  been  inevitable. 
Until  FHA  abandons  its  current  passive  role  and 
becomes  a vigorous  champion  of  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities and  of  lower-income  families  generally,  this 
pattern  is  unlikely  to  change. 
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PART  I 

INTRODUCTION 


A Nation  of  Homeowners 

Most  American  families  own  their  own  homes. 
About  63  percent  of  the  Nation’s  housing  units  are 
owned  by  the  families  who  occupy  them.1  The  Hous- 
ing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  provided, 
for  the  first  time,  a large-scale  means  by  which 
lower-income  families  could  participate  in  the  bene* 
fits  of  homeownership.  They,  too,  are  now  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  gains  that  come  to  the  owner, 
as  opposed  to  those  withheld  from  the  renter. 

He  gains  a tax  deduction.  In  1968,  for  example, 
16.5  million  individual  taxpayers  itemized  deduc- 
tions for  mortgage  interest  payments  amounting  to 
nearly  S10  billion,  In  addition,  23.6  million  individ- 
ual taxpayers  itemized  deductions  for  real  estate 
taxes  amounting  to  more  than  $8  billion.2  As  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has  observed, 
“Federal  tax  deductions,  in  effect,  subsidize  home- 
ownership.”  3 

These  subsidies  in  the  form  of  tax  deductions  for 
homeowners  are  somewhat  different  from  Federal 
subsidies  typically  made  available  to  the  dis- 
advantaged. First  of  all,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
subsidies  in  that  they  are  not  direct  Federal  payments 
to  or  on  behalf  of  the  beneficiary,  as  are  subsidies 
for  lower-income  families.  The  beneficiaries  are  per- 
mitted to  pay  the  Government  less  in  the  way  of  in- 
come taxes  than  they  ordinarily  would  w-ithout  the 
deduction.  This,  however,  is  a difference  only  in 
form,  not  in  substance.  < 


1 "l1.?,  Crnaui  t»f  Homing:  19*0,  U.S.  Summary,”  HC(V-l).  ,l  S, 
table  2. 

3 Uv.jeau  of  Interna]  Revenue  Setvier*:  Individual  Return,,  "Deduction, 
and  Eirtnptioni,"  Male  2.6.  2.10  H968). 

3 “Heirinp  on  Homing  and  Urban  Development  Legislation  ol  19*0  He- 
fore  ihe  Subcommittee  on  Homing  and  Urban  Afliir.  of  ihe  Senile  Com. 
miltre  on  Banking  and  Currency,"  9lat  Cong.,  ,econd  aeaa..  pt.  2 at  1781 
(1970). 


The  subsidies  tend  to  be  much  greater  than  those 
provided  for  the  poor.  According  to  one  estimate, 
three  and  a half  times  as  much  in  housing  subsidies 
in  the  form  of  income  tax  deductions  go  to  families 
with  middle-  or  higher-incomes  than  go  to  the  poor 
in  the  form  of  direct  subsidies.4 * 

There  is  one  other  significant  difference  that  dis- 
tinguishes housing  subsidies  through  tax  deductions 
from  the  subsidies  afforded  disadvantaged  people — 
a difference  that  is  measurable  in  terms  of  human 
dignity.  As  one  commentator  has  observed: 

This  13  not  one  that  must,  be  applied  for  by  standing  in  a 
line;  it  is  not  a subsidy  that  one  must  obtain  through  special 
institutions,  that  is  available  only  as  long  as  the  authorized 
and  appropriated  funds  last.  It  is  a cash  benefit  that  carries 
no  stigma  or  other  identification.  Such  families  are  not  even 
required  to  be  grateful.8 

In  addition,  the  homeowner  gains  a greater  fi- 
nancial stake  in  society  through  a built-in  hedge 
against  inflation.  That  is,  while  the  debt  represented 
by  a home  mortgage  tends  to  be  reduced  through  the 
force  of  inflation,  as  well  as  the  monthly  payments, 
the  value  of  the  House  and  the  land  on  which  it  is 
located  tends  to  rise.6 7 

Another  benefit  the  homeowner  gains  is  space.  The 
median  number  of  rooms  in  owner-occupied  units  is 
5.5;  in  renter-occupied  units  3.9.r  The  homeowner, 
moreover,  is  less  likely  to  live  in  overcrowded  con- 
ditions than  the  renter.  Even  for  families  within  the 
same  income  groups,  the  number  of  rooms  in  owned 


* Notional  Cmnmi»ion  on  Urbin  Problrm*.  “ Building  the  America 

City."  27  (1968). 

* Suptn  nole  3.  pt.  1 *t  863- 

6 ''Hearing,  un  Nilionil  Homing  Coili  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Homing  of  the  Hou»«i  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,"  91,t  Cong., 
fire!  it  SS9  (1969). 

7 President*,  Committee  on  Urbin  Homing.  Technic, l Studie*,  vol,  1 
(1968),  at  136. 
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units  is  consistently  at  least  40  percent  greater  than 
in  rented  units.  Accordingly  to  1960  census  data, 
14.5  percent  of  renters  in  metropolitan  areas  were 
overcrowded,  while  fewer  than  8 percent  of  home- 
owners  were.8  Renters  also  are  more  likely  than 
owners  to  live  in  dilapidated  housing.9 

A less  tangible  benefit  provided  through  home- 
ownership,  but  one  that  is  at  least  as  important  as 
the  economic  benefits,  is  the  psychological  one.  As 
former  President  ] ohiison  pointed  out : 

Homcownership  is  a cherished  dream  and  achievement  of 
most  Americans.  . . . Owning  a home  can  increase  respon- 
sibility and  stake  out  a mans  place  in  his  community.  The 
man  who  owns  a home  has  something  to  be  proud  of  and 
good  reason  to  protect  and  preserve  it.I 11* 

President  Nixon  underscored  the  special  psycho- 
logical benefits  that  homeownership  provides  for  the 
poor  when  he  quoted  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke: 

Homeownership  can  be  of  far  greater  benefit  to  the  poor 
than  a mere  roof  and  four  walls.  Homeownership  can  be  a 
source  of  pride  and  stability,  influences  that  will  extend  to 
the  homeowner’s  job  and  family  life.11 

Homeownership  for  Americans  has  not  always 
been  as  common  as  it  now  is.  In  1920,  for  example, 
only  40  percent  of  the  nonfarm  housing  units  were 
owned  by  families  who  lived  in  them.  The  dramatic 
shift  in  the  percentage  of  Americans  who  own  their 
own  homes  can  be  attributed  to  radical  changes  in 
home-financing  mechanisms — changes  in  which  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  housing  and  home  finance  has 
been  the  key.12  As  this  Commission  pointed  out  in 
1961:  “Largely  through  governmental  facilitation  of 
housing  credit  we  have  become,  for  better  or  worse,  a 

I U.S.  Ccmui  of  Homing:  1960,  Metropolitan  Homing,  HC(2)-1,  tihle* 
B-3  and  B-13. 

•U.S.  Crrtmi  of  Homing;  1960.  U.S.  Summiry.  HCfll.  Iible  9. 

,e  Menige  by  Preaident  Johmon  to  CoDgrcu.  ’’The  Criiii  of  the  Cille*.“ 
114,  pt.  4,  CONC.  REC.  3959  (i960). 

II  Statement  of  Riehird  M.  Niton.  “For  High  Rite  Homei,"  Oct.  30. 
1968. 

**  For  example,  before  Fedenl  intervention  tin  the  eirly  193C4*.  the 
prevalent  financing  vehicle  wai  the  ihorl*trrni„  lunimortized.  lo*. loin. to- 
vilue  mortgage.  Thin,  ioana  rarely  were  nude  (tar  more  thin  50  percent  of 
the  value  of  liie  home.  They  frequently  were  for  perinda  ai  abort  it  5, 
or  even  3,  yeir*.  Moreover,  they  were  typicilly  ‘'■inlght”  loam,  repiy. 
able  not  in  equil  monthly  initillmeati,  but  in  a Urge  lump  lum  it 
milurity. 

Largely  through  the  intervention  of  the  Federal  Government,  by  eurh 
mein  i ai  Federal  Homing  Adminiitution  mortgige  iniunnee  and  Veter  I til 
Adminiitration  loin  guiranty  prognmi,  ai  well  a«  through  legialation 
authoring  Inc  relied  liberalizition  of  Conventional  mortgage  termi  for 
federally  iniured  mortgage  lender*,  home  fiomce  ind  homeowneuhip  now 
are  within  the  rcich  of  nott  American  familiri.  The  typical  mortgage  now 
ii  long  term,  high  loan  to  value,  and  fully  unlimited.  The  impact  of  ibeic 
rhmgrt  on  the  nature  of  home  finance  cin  be  ween  by  thft  fact  that  while 
the  Nation’a  pupulition  over  the  Int  50  yriu  l|Wi  doubled.  the  number  of 
owner-occupied  home*  being  purchned  through  inortgage  finance  Hai 
inereated  more  than  tenfold  ind  the  oulilinding  reiidentiil  mortgige 
debt  hu  in  c relied  more  than  thirty  fold. 


Nation  of  homeowners — or,  more  accurately,  of 
home  mortgagors.*' 13 

BARRIERS  TO  HOMEOWNERSHIP 
Economic  Barriers 

The  benefits  of  homeownership  have  not  been 
equally  available  to  all  groups  of  Americans.  One 
identifiable  group  not  equitably  represented  among 
the  Nation’s  homeowners  is  lower-income  families. 
As  of  1960,  for  example,  while  nearly  nine  out  of 
every  10  families  with  incomes  in  excess  of  $10,000 
a year  were  homeowners,  only  one  of  every  two 
American  families  with  annual  incomes  of  $6,000  or 
less  owned  their  houses.  Since  1960,  opportunities 
for  families  other  than  the  reiatively  affluent  to  pur- 
chase houses  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  the 
housing  market  have  worsened.  In  1960,  the  median 
price  of  new  housing  was  $16,000,  as  compared  to 
the  median  annual  income  of  $6,500.  During  the  dec- 
ade that  followed,  median  annual  income  rose  ap- 
preciably to  $8,500  a year,  but  the  median  price  of 
new  housing,  because  of  such  factors' as  the  rising 
cost  of  land,  site  development,  construction,  and 
money,  skyrocketed  to  nearly  $25,000. 

As  President  Nixon  noted  in  April  1970 : 

Nearly  half  of  all  American  families  probably  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  much  more  than  $15,000  for  a home,  yet  today 
the  only  significant  amounts  of  new  housing  available  in 
that  price  range  are  mobile  homes.14 

Racial  Barriers 

Another  identifiable  group  that  has  been  denied 
the  benefits  of  homeownership  is  nonwhite  families. 
Whereas  65  percent  of  white  families  in  the  United 
States  are  homeowners,  only  some  42  percent  of 
nonwhite  families  own  their  own  homes.15  There  arc 
several  reasons  why  nonwhites  are  underrepresented 
in  the  ranks  of  homeowners.  One  reason  is  income. 
Nonwhites  are  disproportionately  represented  among 
lower-income  families.  As  of  1968,  for  example, 
fewer  than  a third  of  all  nonwhite  families  earned 
as  much  as  $8,000  a year.  By  contrast,  nearly  three 
of  every  five  white  families  were  at  or  above  that  in- 
come level.10  Forty-five  percent  of  all  nonwhite  fami- 
lies had  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000.i: 


,J  U.5.  Comminlon  on  Civil  Righli.  "Homing,"  25  (1961). 

1*  Menage  of  the  Preildcnt  of  ‘he  United  Stilcn  Second  Annuli  Report 
on  Nitinnal  Hnuaing  Co*li.  II. R.  Doc.  No.  91-292.  9lit  Cong.,  aeCond 
KH..S0  (1970|. 

Supra  note  1. 

»•  U.S.  Drpiritnent  of  Labor.  BLS  Report  No.  375.  Current  Population 
Report i,  Serlei  P-23.  No.  29.  "The  Sociil  and  Economic  Statui  of  Negroei 
in  the  U.S..”  17  (l9W). 

* Id. 
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But  poverty  is  by  no  means  the  sole  reason  why 
nonwhites  are  so  grossly  underrepresented  among 
the  Nation’s  homeowners.  For  example,  a greater 
percentage  of  American  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  83,000  a year  were  homeowners  in  1960  than 
were  nonwhites  generally.  As  the  following  table 
shows,  at  every  income  level  nonwhites  represent  a 
smaller  percentage  of  homeowners  than  the  overall 
population. 

Homeownership  Within  Income  Groups 

(1960) 


All 

Nonwhite 

Income  groups 

homeowners 

homeowners 

(percentage) 

(percentage) 

Under  83,000  per  year 

43 

33 

$3,000  to  86,000  per  year. . 

50 

36 

Over  86,000  per  year 

67 

55 

Over  88,000  per  year 

80 

67 

One  reason  why  many  minority  group  members 
are  not  homeowners  is  the  unavailability  of  mortgage 
money  to  them.  Even  those  who  do  own  their  own 
homes  often  have  purchased  them  without  benefit 
of  a mortgage.  Whereas  in  1960,  42  percent  of  white 
homeowners  had  no  mortgage  on  their  property,  the 
comparable  figure  for  minority  homeowners  was  58 
percent.  Minority  buyers  who  have  obtained  mort- 
gage financing  are  more  likely  to  have  two  or  more 
mortgages,  small  mortgage  amounts,  short  terms, 
and  high  interest  rates,  as  compared  with  their 
majority  counterparts.18 

A second  reason  is  that,  through  the  persistence 
of  discriminatory  housing  practices,  minorities  have 
been  largely  excluded  from  areas  where  most  houses 
are  being  built.  Eighty  percent  of  all  new  housing 
is  built  in  suburban  parts  of  metropolitan  areas,  but 
minorities  are  confined  to  the  central  cities.  As  the 
Associate  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  testi- 
fied in  October  1969: 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  national  growth  in  the 
Negro  population  since  I960  lias  occurred  in  the  central 
cities  of  the  metropolitan  areas.  As  a result,  55  percent  of 
the  total  Negro  population  now  resides  in  central  cities 
compared  with  26  percent  of  the  white  population.” 

The  confinement  of  minorities  to  central  cities 
has  meant  that  their  homeownership  has  come  about 
chiefly  through  the  “filtering  process,”  by  which 

» U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  BLS  Beport  Ho.  332.  "The  Social  and 
Economic  Statu* * **  of  Negroea  in  the  U.S.."  SB  (1967). 

7*  “Heath'll  on  the  Quality  ol  Urban  Life  Before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Houae  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.’  9lat  Cong., 
first  Sea*..  « 219  (1969). 


central  city  housing,  abandoned  by  families  who 
move  to  the  suburbs,  is  made  available  for  purchase 
by  those  who  remain.  While  some  “filtered-down 
housing”  is  undoubtedly  of  good  quality  and  some- 
times available  at  appealing  prices,  the  process  has 
severe  limitations.  As  one  study  has  pointed  out: 

One  of  the  limitations  of  the  filtering  concept  is  the  fact 
that  the  very  bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  broken-down  housing 
which  is  beneath  any  reasonable  standard  of  appropriate- 
ness, continues  to  stay  on  the  market.” 

That  confinement  of  minorities  to  central  cities 
necessarily  restricts  their  opportunities  to  obtain 
decent  housing  and  to  become  homeowners  was 
documented  at  a Commission  hearing  in  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  January  1970  which  considered  housing 
problems  of  the  black  community.  There  it  was 
found  that  more  than  95  percent  of  the  increase  in 
the  housing  inventory  of  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
area  since  1960  had  taken  place  in  the  suburbs, 
which  are  nearly  all-white.  At  the  same  time,  the 
housing  inventory  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  the 
great  majority  of  black  families  live,  had  decreased 
by  more  than  5,000  units.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the 
city’s  housing  had  been  constructed  before  1930.  By 
contrast,  less  than  30  percent  of  t hi  housing  in 
suburban  St.  Louis  County  was  pre-1930.  Four  of 
every  five  homes  owned  by  nonwhite  families  in  the 
St.  Louis  metropolitan  area  had  been  built  before 
1940,  while  fewer  than  half  the  homes  owned  by 
white  families  were  that  old.  Only  34  percent  of  the 
nonwhite  families  in  the  St.  Louis  area  were  home- 
owners  in  1960,  while  more  than  three  of  every  five 
families  generally,  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
homeownership.21 

Thus,  the  exclusion  of  nonwhites  from  suburban 
areas  where  the  great  majority  of  new  housing  is 
being  built  has  meant  that  they  have  had  little  alter- 
native but  to  live  in  overcrowded,  substandard 
housing  in  segregated  older  neighborhoods.  This 
has  been  true  regardless  of  income.  In  1960,  as  the 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  reported: 
“Within  the  poverty  category,  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  and  other  nonwhites  in  substandard,  hous- 
ing was  more  than  twice  the  proportion  among 
whites.”  22  A more  recent  study  found  that  housing 
and  neighborhood  environment  conditions  are  con- 
sistently inferior  for  nonwhites  as  compared  to 

50  George  Sternlieb.  “The  Tenement  Landlord,"  11  (1966). 

* "Hearing  jn  Si.  Louia.  Mn..  Before  the  U.S.  Commiaalon  on  Civil 
Right!.’ • exhibit  No.  21.  535  (1970). 

**  Supra  note  A at  9-10. 
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whites,  holding  income  constant23  “In  fact,**  the 
study  found,  “nonwhite  households  with  incomes  of 
$8,000  to  $9,999  seemed  to  fare  worse  than  white 
households  with  incomes  of  $2,000  to  $3,999.** 24 

Federal  Efforts  To  Overcome  Racial  and 
Economic  Barriers 

During  the  decade  of  the  1960’s  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  increasingly  forceful  legal  steps  to  end 
housing  discrimination  and  eliminate  race  as  a fac- 
tor that  determines  where  people  will  live.  In  1962, 
President  Kennedy  issued  an  Executive  order  prohib- 
iting discrimination  in  housing  provided  under  fed- 
erally assisted  programs.25  Two  years  later  Congress 
enacted  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  the  operation  of  all  fed- 
erally assisted  loan  and  grant  programs,  including 
those  related  to  housing.20  In  1968,  Congress  acted 
again  by  passing  a Federal  fair  housing  law,  which 
provides:  “It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
provide,  within  constitutional  limitations,  for  fair 
housing  throughout  the  United  States.’’ 27  And  later 
that  year  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
that  a provision  of  an  1866  civil  rights  law  “bars 
all  racial  discrimination,  private  as  well  as  public,  in 
the  sale  or  rental  of  property.’’  28 

While  these  measures  have  gone  far  to  remove  the 
legal  basis  for  housing  discrimination,  their  effec- 
tiveness has  been  severely  undermined  by  inadequate 
enforcement.20 

The  Federal  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  in- 
come as  a bar  to  decent  housing  antedates  the  ad- 
vent of  fair  housing  laws  by  about  25  years.  In  1937, 
Congress  enacted  the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram providing  Federal  subsidies  in  the  form  of  an- 
nual contributions  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  those 
who  cannot  obtain  housing  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  the  housing  market.30  For  more  than  two 
decades,  public  housing  was  the  only  Federal  lower 
income  housing  program  in  the  country.  It  remains 
the  principal  legislative  tool  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  seeks  to  provide  housing  for  the  poor. 
. In  1961,  a second  program  was  enacted,  providing 
subsidies  in  the  form  of  below  market  interest  rates. 
This  program,  called  FHA  221(d)(3),  is  planned 

n Anthony  PaKal.  The  Economic* *  of  H cuing  -Segregation,  (1965). 

uld. 

* Eieeutive  Order  11063.  27 Fed.  Ref.  11527  (1962). 

* Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  No.  88-3S2,  H.R.  71S2.  601. 

* Civil  Rlghta  Act  of  1968,  Public  Law  No.  90-284,  H.R.  2516.  aec.  801. 

■ /one*  r.  Moyer  and  Co..  392  IJ.S.  409.  413  (1968). 

* For  a detailed  discussion  of  thy  inadequacies  in  enforcement  of  various 
equal  housing  opportunity  lawi,  ace  U.S.  Comminion  on  Civil  Right*,  -The 
Fedenl  Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Effort, *'  Ch.  3 (1970). 

M United  Statea  Homing  Act  of  1937,  Public  Law  No.  412.  75th  Cong., 
50  Slat.  BSS, 
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to  serve  families  whose  incomes  are  above  those  of 
public  housing  tenants,  but  below  those  necessary 
to  obtain  decent  housing  in  the  market.31  in  1965, 
Congress  passed  the  Rent  Supplement  Program,  pro- 
viding for  assistance  payments  to  landlords  on  behalf 
of  low-income  families.32  This  program  serves  the 
same  income  group  as  the  low-rent  public  housing 
program,  but  utilizes  the  ordinary  channels  of  the 
housing  market — private  sponsors,  private  builders, 
and  private  mortgage  lenders — to  achieve  its  pur- 
pose. In  1968,  Congress  enacted  a fourth  program, 
called  FHA  236,  which  provides  subsidies  in  the 
form  of  interest  reduction  payments  to  mortgage 
lenders  on  behalf  of  the  landlord  to  reduce  the  rents 
to  a level  within  the  means  of  lower-income 
families.33 

These  four  lower-income  housing  programs  have 
one  important  element  in  common.  They  all  deal 
mainly  with  rental  housing.  Thus,  while  they  afford 
disadvantaged  families  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
decent  housing,  they  do  not  offer  the  benefits— and 
particularly  the  psychological  benefits — of  home- 
ownership. 

In  the  1968  legislation,  however,  Congress  turned 
in  a different  direction  by  enacting  the  first  large- 
scale  program  of  homeownership  for  lower-income 
families.  This  program,  called  FHA  235,  provides 
subsidies  in  the  form  of  interest  reduction  payments 
to  mortgage  lenders  on  behalf  of  lower-income  pur- 
chasers to  enable  them  to  purchase  and  own  their 
own  homes.  It  is  this  program  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  Commission’s  report. 

The  Section  235  Program 

Section  235  does  not  represent  the  first  Federal 
program  aimed  at  stimulating  homeownership  for 
lower-income  families.34  In  fact,  the  program  was 
patterned  after  two  earlier  homeownership  efforts,  the 
221(h)  program,  enacted  in  1966, 35  and  a 1967  leg* 

” Homing  Art  of  1961,  Public  L«w  No.  87-70.  79  Slat.  149.  Me. 
221(d)(3). 

a Homing  and  Urbin  Development  Art  of  1965,  Public  Law  No.  89-117. 
79  Stat.  451.  ire.  101. 

u Homing  and  Urbin  Development  Act  of  1968,  Public  Law  No.  90-448, 
82  Slit.  476.  iec.  201. 

M For  eiample.  a FeJertl  bomeownerthip  program,  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  hit  been  in  esiitence  for  msny  yeirs 
to  serve  rursl  resident!.  Further,  in  1965  a program  wsi  eitsbliibed  to 
enable  public  housing  tenants  to  purchase  units  they  occupy.  In  1966. 
another  effort  wsa  mide  to  itimulsle  homeownership  for  lower  income 
families. 

* As  pert  of  the  Demoritrstion  Cities  snd  Metropolitan  Development 
Aet  of  1966,  tbe  221(h)  program  was  established  to  provide  for  the 
purchiK  and  rehabilitation  by  nonprofit  sponsors  of  substandard  bousing, 
through  mortgages  Insured  by  the  Federal  Homing  Administration,  and 
subsequent  resale  to  low  income  families  financed  by  FHA  insured  mortgages 

bearing  Interest  rates  of  from  1 to  3 percent. 
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islative  proposal  by  Senator  Charles  ia.  Percy  and 
Congressman  William  B.  Widnall,  calling  for  a Na- 
tional  Home  Ownership  Foundation.  The  unique  as- 
pect of  the  235  program  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that- 
it  seeks  to  make  the  benefits  of  homeownership 
available  to  lower-income  families,  but  in  the  scale 
on  which  this  effort  is  attempted.38 

For  example,  the  earlier  221  (h)  program  author- 
ized a toifd  of  850  million  as  the  aggregate  ba^rce 
of  all  mortgages  that  could  be  insured  under  its 
provisions/7  By  contrast,  the  235  program  author- 
izes contracts  for  asistance  payments  in  the  amount 
of  8550  million  over  a 4-year  period/8 

Under  the  235  program,  a family  whose  income 
does  not  exceed  certain  statutory  limits  may  pur- 
chase  housing  that  does  not  cost  more  than  818,000 
(or  $21,000  in  high-cost  areas  such  as  many  of  the 
Nation’s  large  urban  centers) . For  families  with  five 
or  more  persons,  however,  the  cost  may  be  $21,000 
(or  $24,000  in  high  cost  areas) . 39 

The  purchaser  must  pay  at  least  20  percent  of  his 
income  toward  the  monthly  payments  of  principal, 
interest,  taxes,  insurance,  and  FHA  insurance  pre- 
mium, while  the  Government  pays  the  rest.  In  no 
case,  however,  is  the  Government  permitted  t<»  p? 
more  than  the  difference  between  the  monthly  pay- 
ments under  the  mortgage  and  what  the  monthly 
payments  would  be  if  the  mortgage  were  at  a 1 per- 
cent interest  rate.  la  short,  the  subsidy  under  the 
235  program  consists  of  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  mortgage  lenders  on  behalf  of  lower-income 


Upper  income  limits  for  eligibility  are  set  at  135 
percent  of  ihe  public  housing  limit  iTl  ik  particular 
area  in  which  the  housing  is  locatec  ™ The  statute, 
however,  permits  as  much  as  20  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  assistance  payments  to  be  made  on  behalf 
of  families  whose  incomes  are  as  high  as  90  percent 
of  the  income  limits  provided  under  the  FHA  221 
(d)  (3)  program  of  housing  for  moderate-income 
families.42 

!n  determining  income  for  purposes  of  eligibility, 
$300  is  deducted  for  each  minor  child  who  resides 
with  the  family/3  Income  of  minors  is  not  included/4 
Five  percent  is  deducted  for  social  security  withhold- 
ing and  payroll  deductions.  In  addition,  unusual  or 
temporary  income,  such  as  overtime  pay,  may  be 
deducted/5  Thus,  maximum  income  limits  for 
eligibility  provide  sufficient  flexibility  to  offer  the 
opportunity  for  those  other  than  low-income  families 
to  receive  benefits  under  the  program.  This  presents 
the  possibility  of  an  economic  cross  section  in  proj- 
ects or  developments  built  undfir  the  program  and 
potentially  avoids  the  creation  oi  additional  isolated 
pockets  of  the  pool;. 

If  the  statute  provides  for  a flexible  ceiling  for 
income  eligibility,  the  harsh  facts  of  housing  eco- 
nomics place  an  inflexible  floor  on  it.  That  is,  the 
maximum  subsidy  available  under  the  program  is 
.limited  to  an  amount  which  permits  a family  to  pur- 
chase a house  under  a 1 percent  interest  rate.  For 
I the  hardcore  poor,  unless  the  houtt;  is  of  extremely 
/ 


home  purchasers  which,  in  effect,  reduces  the  inter- 
est rate  to  as  little  as  1 percent 
The  family  must  make  a minimum  down  payment 
of  $200  or,  in  the  case  of  families  with  incomes 
u under  the  exceptional  limits,  3 percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property.  The  down  payment 
may  be  applied  toward  closing  costs  and  items  of 
prepaid  expense40 


“ A primary  rruon  for  the  vastly  grearcr  production  under  the  235  pro* 
gram  ii  the  method  of  lubtidy.  Whereat  tec.  221(h)  wet  ■ belowintereat 
aubiidf  profTim.  ace.  235  it  IQ  intereat  tub  tidy  program.  Sec.  221(b) 
had  aa  Immediate  budgetary  impact,  while  the  rar-ttgage  loan  lunda 
tor  the  235  program  are  furnlahed  by  the  prirate  lector. 

,T  Demonatration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  o(  1966.  Public 
Law  No.  89-754.  80  Stat.  1255.  tee.  221(b)  (4). 

* Supra  note  33,  lec.  10),  ace.  255(b)  (l).  Sec.  lol  adda  to  the  National 
Homing  Act  (Public  Law  No.  479.  T3d  Cong..  48  Slat.  1246)  • new 
aetlion  235. 


t «/rf.,aec.  235(b)  (2). 

/ «*  Id.  The  following  table  provide*  eaaraplet  of  upper  income  limit* 

for  eligiblity  for  a fivc-pcraos  fimily  under  section  235  in  repre»ent»tlve 
eitlea  md  merropoliim  area*: 

135  percent  90  percent 
of  public  of  221  (d)(3) 
homing  limit  limit 

Ail.nt..  G *.480  »US0 

Austin,  Tex 5,400  7.550 

Doiton.Maaa *,965  9, 

Bridgeport,  Coun f,  630  9* 

Chicago,  III '*«910  10‘ 

Cleveland.  Ohio 8,100  9, 

Denver,  Colo 7,155  8, 

Uttle  Rock,  Ark 6' 

Memphis,  Term 6,460  7, 

Milwaukee,  Via 8,100  9, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 5,400  8, 

Su  Louie,  Mo 6-750  9, 

San  Diego.  Calif 6,750  10. 

San  Frinciaco,  Calif 7,155  9, 

Seattle,  7«W5  9' 


■«.,  Sec.  235(b)(2). 

«/rf.,  tec.  23S(j)  (31(c).  la  addition,  ii  the  buyer  contributes  labor 
in  the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  Hia  houae,  or  if  he  owns  a lot, 
the  viluc  of  the  labor  and/or  the  value  of  the  lot  may  be  included  in  the 
downpayment.  The  buyer  i*  not  allowed  to  inveat  more  than  hit  required 
dewo payment  if  this  will  put  ibo  total  mortgage  amount  over  the  maalmum 
permiuible  limit. 


Supra  note  38,  aec.  235(L). 

•* *  Id. 

tf  Ala©.  the  familf  may  not  bave  aiact*  eaceeding  12,000  (or  IS, 000  if 
the  applicant  ia  62  year,  or  older).  The  family  "ay  hold,  over  the  I2.W0. 
1500  lor  each  depended  and  an ‘amount  equal  to  their  ahare  of  the 
mortgage  payment  lor  I year. 
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low  coat,  the  subsidy  often  is  not  deep  enough  to  be 
of  help.  Thus,  families  who  sre  truly  of  low-income 
tend  to  be  effectively  excluded  lrom  the  program. 

The  unit  may  be  a new  or  rehabilitated  house,  a 
unit  in  a condominium  or  cooperative,  or  a rehabil- 
itated two-family  dwelling.'10  Existing  housing  is 
eligible  under  the  program  for  the  following  cate- 
gories of  families: 

1.  Families  displaced  by  urban  renewal  or 
other  government  action  or  by  a major  disaster; 

2.  Families  moving  from  low-rent  public 
housing; 

3.  Families  that  include  five  or  more  minor 
children. 

Further,  Congress  provided  that  part  of  the  total 
amount  of  assistance  payments  under  235  could  be 
used  for  existing  housing  generally,  even  if  the  pur- 
chaser does  not  fall  within  one  of  the  categories  noted 
above.*47 

In  the  original  legislation,  25  percent  of  the  funds 
for  assistance  payments  would  be  used  for  existing 
housing  in  fiscal  year  1969  !5  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  10  percent  in  fiscal  year  1971. 48 

According  to  Secretary  Romney,  tt'e  existing  hous- 
ing portion  of  the  program  was  then  iss  be  eliminated 
except  for  the  special  exception  categories: 

As  originally  enacted  in  1968,  the  235  homeownership 
program  authorized  the  temporary  eligibility  of  existing  hous- 
ing for  assistance  on  a declining  scale — 25  percent  . . . ; 
15  percent  . . . ; 10  percent  . . . ; and  nothing  thereafter.4* 

However,  in  1969,  numerous  groups  testified  be- 
fore congressional  committees  advocating  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  used  for  existing 
235  housing.60 

11  Supra  note  38.  ire.  23S(i)  (3) (a). 

: *'M..*e«.2SS(h)<3). 

‘•M. 

*■  -‘Hearing*  nn  Housing  *nd  Urban  Development  Legl*lation~-I970  Before 
the  Filing  Subenmmitlec  of  the  Houir  Bar.king  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee," 91it  Cong.,  aeeond  •rtalnn,  177  (1970). 

w for  example,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Governor*  of  the  Federal 
Rucrve  System  testified". 

-’By  fae  the  rheapeat  and  moat  efficient  housing  available  to  ua  it  likely 
to  Cotne  form  the  dialing  stock.  1 am  not  dear  aa  to  why  under  aection 
235  loans  are  primarily  restricted  to  new  housing  . . . Tliia  appear*  to  me 
part  of  the  neglect  of  the  eziating  stock.** 

Supra  note  6,  at  244. 

A representative  of  the  National  Aaaoclation  of  Real  Eatate  Board*  stated*. 
"Hearings  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Legislation"- 1969  Before 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Hou-e  Banking  and  Curtency  Commis- 
sion," 91st.  Cong.,  first  session,  at  32S  (1969).  • 

-U’e  believe  that  it  was  unfortunate  to  limit  the  eligibility  of  eziating 
units  for  mongage  iirvirane*  under  thin  prnpiujn.  . . . The  primary  ob}ee* 
live  of  aeetion  235  is  to  tsaial  lowineoroe  families  to  become  homeowner*, 
an  objeetve  wbielt  would  be  better  served  if  eziating  structure*  were  eli- 
gible for  interest  subsidies.  Without  ibis  change  it  the  asetion  2JS  program, 
low-income  families  after  July  1,  1972.  wguld  be  denied  the  benefits  of  tbi* 


In  1969,  Congress  authorized  30  percent  of  235 
assistance  funds  to  be  used  for  existing  housing  for 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 51  In  1970,  Congress  ex- 
tended the  30  percent  figure  to  fiscal  year  1972 
and  added  that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  contracts  for  235  assistance  payments  be  used 
only  for  substantially  rehabilitated  houses.53 

Section  235  supersedes  the  221(h)  program  and 
provides  for  insurance  on  mortgages  executed  by 
nonprofit  groups  or  public  bodies  or  agencies  to 
finance  deteriorating  or  substandard  housing  for 
subsequent  resale  to  lower  income  home  purchasers. 
(Section  235  (j).) 53 

Congress  also  authorized  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  provide  counseling  services  to  235  buyers  or  to 
contract  with  public  or  private  organizations  to 
provide  such  services,  to  assist  the  many  families 
eligible  under  the  program  who  lack  experience  in 
home  ownership  to  meet  their  new  responsibilities 
successfully.54  And  Congress  directed  that  a pref- 
erence be  accorded  to  families  whose  incomes  are 
within  the  lowest  practicable  limits  for  achieving 
homeownership.55 

Differences  Between  Section  235  and  Other 
Lower-Income  Housing  Programs 

In  several  respects,  the  235  program  represents  a 
sharp  departure  from  other  programs  directed  to- 
ward the  housing  needs  of  lower-income  families. 
The  most  obvious  difference,  as  noted  earlier,  is  that 


homeownership  aulitanee  program  in  the  acquisition  of  sn  eziating 
dwellings." 

Ami  the  Nations!  Housing  Conference  passed  a resolution  in  March 
1969  recommending  that  25  percent  of  assistance  funds  should  be  made 
s vails blr  for  exittinr.  housing  In  1970  and  1971,  staling: 

“Betides  enabling,  the  homeownership  program  to  have  a Pester  iromedi* 
ate  impact,  this  amendment  would  affotJ  a greater  opportunity  for  free- 
dom of  choke  among  lower  income  families  in  selecting  the  areas  in 
which  the?  desire  to  live." 

Supra  note  6 at  221. 

« Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  ot  1969.  Public  Law  9J-IS2,  9lit 
Coni.,  first  session,  see.  109(*1  (B). 

A Committee  Itepnrr  of  tile  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

explained: 

•‘While  the  aeeiion  235  pro/t/am  ia  primarily  intended  to  stimulate  the 
produrtion  of  new  or  rehabilitated  unit*.  Its  limited  application  to  exist • 
ing  housing  his  given  the  23S  program  flexibility  and  should  be  eontinued 
at  approximately  the  same  level  for  the  full  3 yean  until  more  experience 
has  developed  with  respeet  to  the  program." 

u In  fact,  HUD  set  in  administrative  limit  of  10  percent  on  the  amount 
of  235  fund*  to  be  used  for  existing  housing  in  the  spring  of  1970. 

M The  Z3S  program  provides  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hou»* 
ing  and  Urban  Development  to  slloratr  and  trsosfrr  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  ■ reasonable  portion  of  the  total  authority  to  Contract  to 
make  assistance  payments.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  administer*  the 
235  omgrstn  In  rural  are**  and  communities  of  5.500  population  nr  leu. 

M Supra  note  33.  sec,  101(e). 

M Supra  note  3B,  see.  235(h)(1).  The  Internal  Revenue  Serviee  haa  ruled 
that  a 235  home  buyer  need  nnt  report  the  amount  of  his  mortgage  aubaidy 
••  income  and  that  he  may  deduct  the  total  amount  of  interest  paid  on  bis 
mortgage  loan  from  his  income  tax. 
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while  other  lower-income  housing  programs — low- 
rent  public  housing,  FHA  221(d)  (3),  rent  supple- 
ments, and  section  236 — all  are  mainly  concerned 
with  the  provision  of  rental  housing,  235  is  ex- 
clusively designed  to  provide  opportunities  for 
homeownership. 

A second  major  difference  involves  income  limits 
for  eligibility.  Three  of  the  four  rental  housing  pro- 
grams— low-rent  public  housing,  FHA  221(d)(3), 
and  rent  supplements — all  carry  narrow  income 
limits.40  Section  235,  in  which  income  limits  for 
eligibility  overlap  those  for  public  housing  and  221 
(d)(3),  carries  sufficiently  flexible  income  limits 
for  eligibility  to  offer  the  potential  for  encouraging 
economic  integration  and  for  avoiding  the  many 
problems  that  result  from  concentrating  the  poor  in 
enclaves  apart  from  the  social  and  economic  main- 
stream of  the  community.57 

A third  difference  is  that  section  235,  unlike  most 
of  the  rental  housing  programs,  makes  extensive  use 
of  existing  housing.33  This,  too,  provides  the  section 
235  program  with  a flexibility  not  possible  in  these 
housing  programs.  That  is,  if  existing  housing  is 
eligible  under  the  program,  then,  theoretically,  eligi- 
ble families  may  choose  the  housing  they  wish  to 
purchase  in  the  area  in  which  they  wish  to  live, 
rather  than  be  forced  to  purchase  newly  constructed 
housing  in  areas  where  builders  have  chosen  to 
build.  Thus,  extensive  use  of  existing  housing  under 
the  program  has  the  potential  effect  of  broadening 
the  range  of  housing  choice  for  lower-income  fami- 
lies and  affording  them  something  resembling  the 
freedom  of  residence  that  has  been  the  prerogative 
of  more  affluent  families. 

One  final  difference  is  that  the  235  program,  un- 
like most  of  the  rental  housing  programs,  is  free  to 
operate  anywhere,  without  regard  to  the  desires  of 
particular  communities.  Until  1969,  low-rent  public 
housing,  FHA  221(d)  (3),  and  rent  supplements  all 
operated  under  statutory  provisions  which  gave 
suburban  communities  an  effective  veto  power 


90  Supra  note  30,  see.  2(2).  Puhlie  housing  and  rent  supplements  both  are 
aimed  at  fsmillei  "whu  are  in  the  lowest  iiwome  group."  Thus  the  ineome 
reiling  for  lltese  two  programs  I*  such  is  to  render  iileliBible  all  but  those 
families  who  are  poor.  FHA  221(d)(3)  i»  aimed  at  aervinj*  low-  and 
tnoderatc-income  families  displaced  families,  but  bersuse  the  program 
operates  at  a 3 percent  interest  file.  i»  can  serve  only  a relatively  narrow 
range  of  inoderale-ioeome  families.  See.  236.  by  contrast,  esn  serve  the 
same  relatively  broad  range  of  families  a*  sec.  233. 

91  The  teased  housing  provision  of  the  public  housing  program  also  has 
potential  for  encouraging  economic  intcgratlon- 

u Low-rent  public  housing,  white  it  emphasises  new  construction,  also 
provides  for  c derisive  use  of  existing  housing  under  the  sec.  23  leased 
housing  program  {added  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1937.  Jupro  note  39,  by 
see.  302(b).  Houaiog  Act  of  1961,  supra  note  31). 


through  the  requirement  that  communities  mu9t 
adopt  a ‘'workable  program  for  community  improve- 
ment” before  these  programs  could  operate  within 
their  borders.30  Hence,  communities  could  effectively 
exclude  lower-income  housing  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  failing  to  adopt  a “workable  program”. 
Section  235,  by  contrast,  operates  free  of  such  local 
government  veto  power,  restricted  only  by  zoning 
and  other  land  use  requirements  imposed  by  local 
law.60 

Expectations  for  the  235  Program 

The  great  potential  of  the  235  program  was  recog- 
nized from  the  outset  and  the  legislation  authorizing 
the  new  program  received  support  from  a variety 
of  groups,  representing  business  as  well  as  social 
welfare  concerns.  Some  saw  the  program  as  a key  to 
upgrading  property.61  Others  saw  it  as  a means  of 
enabling  the  poor  to  go  where  the  jobs  are.02  The 
235  program  also  was  viewed  as  providing  poor 
families  with  a legitimate  stake  in  society  through 
home  ownership  03  and  as  offering  American  families 
choices  in  selecting  the  type  of  housing  in  which  they 
desire  to  live.04  And  the  program  was  endorsed  as  a 
vital  element  in  facilitating  the  flow  of  private  in- 
vestment funds  into  FHA  mortgage  programs.00 

Supporters  of  the  new  235  program  saw  another 
potential  benefit  in  it:  the  expectation  that  this  pro- 
gram would  aid  the  minority  citizen.  The  1968 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  was  passed 
on  August  1,  1968,  during  a time  when  majority 
Americans  were  becoming  publicly  conscious  of  the 
injustices  suffered  by  black  Americans.  In  the  spring 
of  1968,  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  had  issued  its  report  stating  that  inade- 
quate housing  Was  a deep  grievance  of  the  first  level 

»,  “workable  program”  requirement  it  traditionally  associated  with 
lh‘  urban  renewal  program,  but  makea  little  rational  acme  aa  a condition 
for  providing  housing  for  lower  income  (amities.  I"  1969,  thla  requirement 
wo)  eliminated  with  reaped  to  low- rent  public  homing  and  FHA  221(d)(3), 
but  remaina  a condition  for  rent  supplement*  by  virtue  of  proviilona  which 
consistently 'have  been  included  it,  innoal  appropriation  legislation. 

M Section  236,  a companion  program  to  233,  which  provldca  rental  houa- 
Injt  for  lower  income  famiiiea,  la  aiaa  tree  front  the  “workable  program” 
requirement. 

•I  Hearing*  nn  Housing  and  Urban  Development  LegiaUtion  and  Urban 
Inauranee — 1968  Befure  the  Housing  Subcommittee  oi  (ho  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  90th  Cong.,  2nd  aeasion,  pt.  2,  at  1350  (1968). 

« Letter  to  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman  from  the  Reverend  C.  H. 
Woodard.  Jr.,  eaecutlve  counsel  of  the  Episcopal  Churcb.  New  York,  N.Y., 
Mar.  11.  1968. 

«/<J. 

■‘Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  sad  Currency.  S.  Rep. 
No,  1123.  90th  Cong.,  second  leaeion,  5 (1968)  . 

*5  Letter  «°  Senator  Sparkman  from  Arnold  Freeman,  director  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis,  American  Life  Convention,  and  Ralph  McNair,  vice  presi- 
dent. Life  Insurance  Association  al  America.  Apr.  1.  1968. 
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of  intensity00  in  the  20  riot  cities  studied  by  the 
Commission,  Arid  in  April  of  1968,  Congress  had 
passed  the  first  national  fair  housing  law,  Title  VIII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

Witness  after  witness  appeared  before  congres- 
sional committees  to  express  their  support  for  the 
new  homeownership  program  as  a vitally  needed 
answer  to  the  housing  problems  of  black  Americans 
and  as  a means  of  relieving  a principal  cause  of 
racial  unrest.67  Congress,  itself,  expressed  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  235  program  would  be  of  special 
benefit  to  minority  group  families.  In  fact,  in  1968 
nearly  three  of  every  five  nonwhite  families  had  in. 
comes  ($3,000-$  10,000)  that  fell  within  the  range  of 
eligibility  for  participation  in  the  235  program.08  As 
Senator  Percy,  whose  earlier  proposal  for  a National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  had  been  a prototype 
for  the  235  program,  put  it:  ‘ 

We  can  democratize  our  cities.  Wc  can  give  people  of  the 
ghetto  a piece  of  the  t:iion — let  them  be  somebody  and 
have  something." 

Achievements  of  the  235  Program 

The  235  program  relies  on  the  private  housing 
and  home  finance  industry — private  builders,  pri- 
vate lenders,  and  private  brokers — for  its  success. 
The  private  sector  responded  to  the  new  homeowner*, 
ship  program  with  immediate  enthusiasm.70  In  Janu- 
ary 1969,  3 months  after  the  first  appropriations  had 
been  made  for  the  program,  President  Johnson  said: 

There  are  signs  that  the  235  program  may  well  be  the 
most  rapidly  accepted  program  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  There  is  tremendous  interest  in  it  on  the  part  of 
industry  and  the  lenders.” 


44  The  Commlaaloo  on  Civil  Disorders  divided  major  grievance*  into 
three  tevela  of  Interaity.  Homing  wa*  one  of  three  grievance!  In  the  firai 
'level. 

41  See.  e.g.i  teatimony  of  Hon.  Jamea  H.  J.  Tate,  Mayor  ol  Philadelphia. 
supra  note  61.  pt.  1 at  330;  teatimony  of  Q.  V.  Wllliamaon.  preiidcnt. 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Broken,  Id.  at  666;  teatimony  al  Henry 
C.  Parka,  Jr.,  chairman.  Hollaing  Committee,  National  Urban  League.  Id. 
pt.  2 al  1215;  teatimony  ol  Nathaniel  Keith,  chairman,  National  Houaing 
Conlerenee,  “Hearing*  on  Homing  and  Urban  Development  Legislation  of 
1968  Before  the  Homing  and  Urban  Affair*  Subcommittee  ol  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,”  90th  Coug..  second  aetalon  at  831 
(1968). 

44  Supra  note  16  at  16. 

" Supra  nole  64  at  2l0. 

70  The  reaponae  hii  not  aa  great  In  rural  area*.  Ae.eordlng  to  Hon.  Jamea 
V.  Smith,  Adminlitriior  0f  Fatmen*  Home  Adminlatration,  aa  of  May  17. 
1969.  only  144  eommltmenia  had  been  made  on  see.  23S  mortgage,  by 
Fatmera  Home.  He  blamed  rhla  on  the  unavailability  ol  intereated  lender, 
and  the  income  limit,  of  the  area,  covered.  However,  production  ha.  in. 
created  under  other  program*  adminl.tered  by  Farmer*  Home  Admlni.tr.- 
tlon  .nd,  a.  of  Juno  1970.  FHA'a  production  had  gone  from  3,000  unit* 
a year  ft)  1949  to  50.000  unit*  in  1969,  and  waa  catlmited  to  reach  90.000 
In  1970. 

11  Firat  Annual  Report  on  National  Homing  Coala,  Jtn.  23.  1969,  Homing 
Document  No.  91-63  at  25. 
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In  fact,  the  initial  $25  million  in  contract  author- 
ity which  Congress  appropriated  in  October  1968 
was  rapidly  exhausted — in  some  HUD  regional  of- 
fices, funds  were  fully  committed  as  early  as  Janu- 
ary 1969-?2  Moreover,  an  impressive  amount  of 
housing  was  provided  under  the  program  within  a 
short  time  after  its  enactment.  By  May  1969,  9 
months  after  the  program  was  established  and  less 
than  7 months  after  funds  initially  were  made  avail- 
able, 3,000  units  had  already  been  purchased  and 
occupied  by  lower-income  families.  An  additional 
7,500  units  had  received  FHA  commitments  and 
57,000  units  were  in  process.  HUD  reported  that 

I HA  was  receiving  applications  under  the  program 
at  the  rate  of  2,000  to  3,000  units  a week.73 

By  the  end  of  1969,  more  than  25,000  units  had 
been  purchased  under  the  235  program.74  By  the 
end  of  1970,  this  figure  had  risen  to  more  than 
130,000.  Thus  the  235  program,  barely  2 years  old, 
already  had  accounted  for  well  over  one-tenth  the 
number  of  low-income  units  that  the  low-rent  public 
housing  program  had  produced  in  more  than  30 
years  of  existence.70 

The  birth  of  the  235  program  occurred  during  a 
period  of  inflation  and  low  productivity  for  the  hous- 
ing industry  in  general.  In  fact,  housing  production 
has  declined  sharply  and  over’ the  last  4 years  the 
volume  of  housing  produced  has  been  more  than  1 
million  units  short  of  the  number  necessary  to  keep 
pace  with  the  Nation’s  growing  population.76  The 
235  program  has  been  responsible  for  a substantial 
proportion  of  all  new  lower-cost  housing  produced. 
In  1969,  for  example,  there  were  only  112,000  new 
houses  that  sold  for  less  than  $20,000.77  Some  10 
percent  of  these  were  purchased  tinder  the  235  pro- 
gram.  Section  235  accounted  for  an  even  larger 
portion  of  lower  priced  housing  in  1970.  During  that 
year,  256,000  new  dwellings  sold  for  less  than 
$25,000,’ 3 of  which  more  than  77,000  (30  percent) 
were  purchased  under  the  235  program.70 

13  SuPra  note  6 at  5. 

33  Id.  28-30. 

34  Forty-three  percent  were  new  or  rehabilitated  unit,  and  57  percent 
were  existing  house*.  Interview  with  Lloyd  Lyon*.  Office  of  Deputy  Under 
Secretary.  HUD,  Nov.  6.  1970. 

T*frf.  The  reh.bilit.tion  ..peet  ol  the  235  program  h..  lagged  far  behind 
Ihe  new  or  e.i.llng  unit  ..peel.  Aa  of  November  1970,  only  24  proiceli. 
-consisting  of  163  rehabilitated  unit.,  had  been  Insured  under  Ihe  program. 

34  Supra  nole  14  al  50. 

"Department  of  Commerce.  “Ch.racleri.tiea  of  New  One.  Family 
Home.,"  .ee  25-69-13,  66  (1969). 

II  H.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Sale*  of  New  One-Family  Home., 
Third  Quarter  of  1959  through  Third  Quarter  of  1970,”  9 (December  1970). 
Fourth  quarter  estimate  by  Mr.  MllUndorf.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Cenaua. 

n Information  obtained  from  Statistical  Division,  FHA.  "New  235  and 
335  Insurance  Written, ” CumuUtive,  December  1970, 
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In  fact,  the  235  program  has  been  a major  support 
for  the  private  housing  and  home  finance  industry 
during  a trying  period.  One  builder  reported _to  a 

congressional  committee:  “You  take  away  235  and 
236  and  we  are  not  even  existing.  ^s  theMor- 
gage  Bankers  Association  put  it:  “The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment’s assistance  to  housing  through  the  sub 
sidized  programs  of  section  235  and  236  has  been  a 
major  sustaining  force  of  the  housing  industry.  ^ 
While  the  volume  of  housing  produced  under  the 
235  program  has  been  impressive,  not  all  regions  ot 
the  country  have  shared  equally  in  it.  As  early  as  Oc- 
tober 1969,  the  National  Association  of  Housing  an 
Redevelopment  Officials  noted : 

...  235  is  not  making  the  penetration 
to  in  the  densely  populated  Northeosten  and  mtd.Atlantic 
sJes.  Where  the  need  for  more  standard  low.  neome  hous- 
ing  is  considered  the  most  critical.  These  are  also  “ 

the  country  where  land  and  construction  costs  arc  the  high 
est  and  where  competition  for  available  investment  funds 
are  considered  greatest.” 

This  trend  has  continued.  As  of  the  end  of  1970, 
more  than  half  the  new  235  units  and  more  Jan  a 
third  of  the  existing  235  units  were  1«««|  *"  =outh' 
ern  and  border  States.  Nearly  half  of  all  235  houses 
have  been  located  in  this  part  of  the  country’.  By 
contrast,  only  6 percent  of  all  235  units  and  3 per- 
cent of  the  new  units  were  located  in  the  northeastern 
region,  which  includes  the  States  of  Connecticut 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  New  York."3 
Unanswered  Questions 

In  addition  to  data  on  the  geographic  location  of 
235  housing,  HUD  maintains  statistics  which  de- 
scribe the  typical  235  buyer.  In  1969,  he  had  a 

W Supra  note  49  it  800 1 

01  ““The  Mcrtjtige  Banker/-  Sepia  10.  1970»  “ 

M ■■Journal  of  Housing,"  No.  6«  282  (June  . _,s 

MFor  . lift  of  FHA  Insuring  office,  r.nked  bv  the  number  of  23 

mortgage*  tuned  a.  of  the  cod  of  1970.  tee  append!*  A. 


median  income  of  $5,579  a year  and  purchased  a 
house  with  a median  sales  price  of  $14,957.«  In 
the  third  quarter  of  1970,  the  median  income  ot 
the  235  buyer  had  risen  to  $6,083  a year  andJ^e 
median  sales  price  had  jumped  to  $17,004.  The 
median  age  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  30  and 
about  25  percent  of  the  families  were  headed  by 
a woman.  The  median  monthly  subsidy  was  $75 
and  the  typical  family  was  composed  of  four 

persons.85  . 

The  data  HUD  collect  concerning  the  typical 
buyer  and  the  location  of  235  housing  are  useful, 
buy  they  are  inadequate  to  determine  with  any  pre- 
cision  how  well  the  program  is  working.  For  example, 
with  all  the  information  about  the  typical  235  buyer, 
no  statistics  are  available  concerning  the  race  or 
ethnic  origin  of  those  who  participate.  Data  on 
location  of  233  housing  do  not  include  information 
on  suburban  versus  central  city  location.  In  fact, 
there  is  very  little  way  of  judging  the  exact  extent 
to  which  the  program  is  fulfilling  the  expectations 

of  its  many  supporters  and  of  Congress. 

In  its  1968  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  this  Commission  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  several  key  questions  concerning  the 
proposed  new  235  program: 

Where  will  these  units  be  provided,  who  will  occupy  them, 
and  what  will  be  the  efTect  ...  in  determining  the  nature 
of  our  society  and  of  race  relations  for  the  future. 

In  1969  testimony  before  the  same  Subcommittee, 
this  Commission’s  Chairman  promised  that  the  Com- 
mission would  try  to  answer  some  of  these  questions. 
During  the  summer  of  1970,  Commission  staff  mem- 
bers  visited  the  four  metropolitan  areas  to  examine 
the  operation  of  the  225  program-  The  following 
chapters  explain  what  was  found. 

m Supra  nule  3,  pt.  I.  Uble  1.  • * 271.  FHA 

-••Ch.r.c.erbtiea  Hm  Tr."«„ion. 

A 235(0  " Third  Quarter.  1970.  Department  of  HUD 

SUi  m*  DWltion  4 R<««f,h  ...  «— » 

Slati.tica  Branch.  Nbv.  M.  t97Q.  table  1. 

1-1 5upm  note  61  at  M3. 
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PART  II 

EXPERIENCE  IN  FOUR  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 


In  conducting  its  investigation  of  the  operation  of 
the  235  program,  the  Commission  recognized  the' 
existence  of  a number  of  factors  which  qualify  any 
conclusions  that  might  be  drawn. 

First,  since  the  235  program  is  comparatively  new 
and  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  way  the  program  has  operated 
thus  far  is  the  way  it  will  operate  in  the  future. 

Second,  in  the  few  years  since  the  program’s  estab- 
lishment, its  emphasis  has  changed  to  a large  extent. 
At  the  outset,  the  great  majority  of  units  sold  under 
the  program  consisted  of  existing  houses.  More  re- 
cently, however,  the  proportion  of  new  units  pro- 
vided under  the  program  has  steadily  increased.  As 
of  the  end  of  1970,  nearly  70  percent  of  all  235  units 
were  new  houses. 

Third,  since  little  data  concerning  the  impact  of 
the  235  program,  such  as  the  location  and  race  of 
235  buyers,  are  available,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
evaluate  the  program  on  a nationwide  and  compre- 
hensive basis.  Rather,  the  Commission  has  had  to 
rely  mainly  on  material  gathered  through  its  own 
staff  investigations.  While  the  number  of  houses  and 
buyers  surveyed  by  Commission  staff  is  substantial, 
it  represents  only  a relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
houses  and  buyers  that  have  been  involved  in  the  235 
program  throughout  the  country.  This,  too,  makes  it 
impossible  to  draw  precise  conclusions  regarding  the 
nationwide  operation  of  the  program. 

The  Commission  was  convinced,  however,  that 
the  potential  importance  of  the  program  warranted 
the  study  at  this  early  time.  To  obtain  as  comprehen- 
sive a picture  as  possible  of  the  impact  of  the  235 
program,  the  Commission  decided  to  examine  its 
operation  under  as  many  varying  circumstances  as 
possible. 

Four  metropolitan  areas  were  selected  for  field  in- 
vestigations— Denver,  Colo.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The  areas  were 
selected  not  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  235  units 
being  provided  there,  but  because  they  represented 
diversity  of  size,  geographical  location,  racial  and 


ethnic  composition,  and  extent  and  kind  of  housing 
provided  under  the  235  program.  In  each  case,  staff 
surveys  were  combined  with  extensive  interviews 
with  local  officials  and  others  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram, for  the  purpose  of  determining  overall  patterns 
in  the  operation  of  the  program. 

The  diverse  natures  of  the  metropolitan  areas 
selected  for  investigation  provides  the  Commission 
with  a basis  for  concluding  that  the  patterns  found 
are  not  atypical.  Further,  as  the  following  chapters 
demonstrate,  the  same  patterns  were  found  in  each  of 
the  four  metropolitan  areas.  This  strongly  suggests 
that  the  experience  of  the  235  program  in  these  four 
areas  is  an  indication  of  the  impact  the  program 
is  having  nationwide. 

The  northeastern  city  of  Philadelphia,  together 
with  its  suburbs,  forms  the  largest  metropolitan  area 
in  the  survey.1  The  current  population  of  nearly 
4,000,000  is  about  evenly  divided  between  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  surrounding  jurisdictions.2  As 
of  1970,  19.7  percent  of  the  Philadelphia  metropoli- 
tan area  Was  black  and  91  percent  of  that  black 
population  lived  in  the  inner-cities  of  Philadelphia 
and  Chester.3  Seventy  percent  of  the  white  families 
and  48  percent  of  the  black  families  were  home- 
owners.4  Although  Philadelphia  has  the  largest  pop- 
ulation of  any  area  visited  by  Commission  staff,  it 
has  produced  the  smallest  number  of  new  section 
235  houses.  As  of  December  31,  1970,  only  11  new 
houses  had  been  provided  under  the  235  program  in 
the  Philadelphia  area.  At  the  same  time  a total  of 

1 The  Philadelphia  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  include!  the 
three  KrW  Jersey  counties  u(  Camden,  Bucllngton.  and  Gloucester  as  well 
U the  Pennsylvania  Counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucka,  Monlsumery,  Dels- 
ware,  and  Chester.  The  New  Jrrsey  Counties  srr  served  bjr  an  FHA  Insur- 
ing Office  loratrd  In  Camden.  N.J..  and  the  Pennsylvania  counties  are 
served  by  an  FHA  Office  located  In  Philadelphia.  All  sample  ease*  were 
taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Insuring  Office  files. 

s -U,S.  Census  of  Population  i 1970.  General  Population  Charsclerlstlcs. 
Pennsylvania.’*  PC  (V2)-40. 

#M„  The  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  Includes  the  enuntirs  nf  Bucks. 
Chester,  Delawsre,  Montgomery,  and  Philadelphia. 

« "V  S.  Census  of  Housing:  1970.  Cenersl  Hnuslng  Characteristics. 

Pennsylvania HC  (VO-40. 
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831  existing  235  houses  had  been  purchased  and 
occupied.  ( See  appendices  A and  B.) 

The  second  largest  metropolitan  area  selected  is  St. 
Louis  in  the  Midwest.5  The  current  population  of  the 
area  is  1.6  million,  with  61  percent  of  the  population 
located  in  the  fast-growing  suburbs  of  St.  Louis 
County.”  Forty-one  percent  of  the  city  population 
and  4.7  percent  of  the  county  population  are  black.7 
As  of  1970,  66  percent  of  the  white  families  in  the 
metropolitan  area  were  homeowners.  Thirty-seven 
percent  of  black  families  were  in  the  same  category.8 
A total  of  990  section  235  mortgages  had  been  in- 
sured in  the  St.  Lcuis  area  9 as  of  December  31, 1970. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  mortgages  were  on  exist* * 
ing  houses.  (See  appendices  A and  B.) 

The  western  metropolis  of  Denver,  Colo.,  with  a 
current  population  of  1.1  million,  is  the  third  largest 
area  selected.  Forty*six  percent  of  the  population 
lives  in  the  city  of  Denver  with  the  remainder  dis- 
tributed in  Adams,  Arapahoe,  and  Jefferson  Coun- 
ties.10 Current  estimates  are  that  4.6  percent  of  the 
area’s  population  is  black  and  7.4  percent  is  Mexican 
American.  Between  9 and  10  percent  of  the  city 
population  is  black  and  11  percent  is  estimated  to  be 
Mexican  American.  Overall  owner-occupancy  in  the 
metropolitan  area  is  62  percent,  while  approximately 
41  percent  of  black  families  and  47  percent  of  Mexi- 
can American  families  are  homeowners.11  Of  the 
four  metropolitan  areas  surveyed,  Denver  was  the 
largest  producer  of  235  houses.  Approximately  70 
percent  of  Colorado’s  3,555  section  235  units  are 
located  in  Denver.12  Sixty -seven  percent  of  the  State 
total  are  newly  constructed  or  rehabilitated  houses. 
(See  appendices  A and  B.) 

The  fourth  area  visited  was  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  a 
southern  metropolitan  area  with  a population  of  ap* 

4 The  St.  Louia  Standard  Metropolitan  Statlitieal  Area  Include*  St.  Louis. 
Jeflcfaon.  and  St.  Charlei  Countlea,  Missouri.  Madiaon,  and  St.  Claire 
Countiet,  111.  The  Illinois  counlira  are  served  by  an  FHA  Insuring  Office 
located  in  Springfield,  111.  The  Missouri  Counties  are  served  by  an  FHA 
Insuring  Office  located  in  St.  Louis.  All  sample  eases  were  taken  from  the 
St.  Louis  Insuring  Offiee  files  and  only  Included  houaea  located  In  St. 
Louis  City  or  St.  Lnuis  County. 

« Supra  note  2,  ’‘Missouri.*1  PC  (V2>-27. 

® .Supra  note  4,  "Missouri. ” HC  {Vl)-27. 

• The  St.  Louts  FHA  Insuring  Office  services  the  eastern  hall  of  the 
State  of  Miaanuri.  FHA  statistics  are  available  by  insuring  office  only  and 
are  not  broken  down  by  city  within  the  insuring  office  ares. 

i"  .Supra  note  2.  '‘Colorado."  PC  {V2)-7. 

sl  Overall  statistics  and  those  for  blacks  are  from  M„  and  tupra  note  3, 
"Cnlnrsdo."*  HC  (VI)-7.  No  similar  cenru*  atstlstlea  arc  available  for 
Mesicsn  Ameriesnit  consequently  those  statistics  are  from  "Cnunty  Profiles- 
Denver  SMSA.”  prepared  by  the  metropolitan  Department  of  Research  and 
Planning,  appendix  tablea  1 and  It  (June  1969). 

1*  The  Denver  F11A  Insuring  Office*  icrvicea  the  entire  State  of  Colorado. 
FHA  ata liillca  are  available  by  Insuring  Office  only  and  are  not  broken  down 
by  city  within  the  Insuring  Office  area. 


proximately  287, 000.13  Twenty- one  percent  of  the 
area’s  population  14  is  black.15  Sixty-five  percent  of 
the  area’s  white  families  are  homeowners,  and  54 
percent  of  the  black  families  own  homes.10  Little 
Rock  was  the  second  largest  producer  of  new  235 
houses  in  the  survey.  As  of  December  31,  1970,  the 
Little  Rock  FHA  Insuring  Office  had  insured  1,993 
section  235  mortgages  throughout  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  85  percent  of  which  were  on  newly  con- 
structed or  rehabilitated  houses.17  (See  appendices  A 
and  B.)  Approximately  40  percent  of  the  Arkansas 
235  houses  are  located  in  the  Little  Rock  metropoli- 
tan area.18 

Beginning  with  St.  Louis,  which  was  studied  in 
preparation  for  this  Commission’s  Hearing  in  Jan- 
uary 1970,  Commission  staff  selected  286  cases  for 
examination  as  a sampling  of  section  235  cases  from 
each  metropolitan  area.  For  St.  Louis,  79  cases  were 
examined,  all  involving  mortgages  insured  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October  of 

1969.  The  61  cases  selected  in  Philadelphia,  were 
drawn  from  an  ll*month  period  beginning  in  April 
1969  and  ending  in  February  1970.10  The  64  cases 
selected  in  Denver  were  drawn  from  a 9-month  pe- 
riod beginning  in  August  1969  and  ending  in  April 

1970.  The  largest  sample  was  drawn  from  Little 
Rock,  the  last  area  visited.  The  82  cases  covered  a 
19-month  period  beginning  in  December  1968  and 
ending  in  June  1970.  More  than  half  the  houses  had 
mortgages  insured  in  1970. 20 

Following  an  examination  of  the  case  files  in 
Washington,  field  visits  were  made  to  each  of  the 
four  metropolitan  areas.  Of  the  total  sample  of 


Supra  nnte  2,  ’’ Arkania*,"*  PC  (V2)-5. 

11  Include*  Little  Rock  *nd  North  Little  Rock  and  the  reminder  of 
Pulatki  County,  Ark. 

J*  Supra  note  13. 

w Supra  note  "Arkania,.’'  HC  (Vl)-S. 

IT  The  Little  Rock  FHA  Insuring  Office  aervicea  the  State  ot  Arkania*. 
FHA  statistics  are  available  by  Insuring  Office  only  and  are  not  broken 
down  by  city  within  the  Insuring  Office  area. 

w Interview.  Little  Rock  FHA  Office.  Sept.  14,  1970. 

10  At  the  time  the  sample  c*»e*  were  selected  in  Philadelphia  and  St. 
Louia.  no  new  houaea  bad  yet  been  purehaaed  Under  *ec.  235  in  thoie  area*. 
Table  la  ■■  follow* ! 


TABLE  A.— SECTION  23S  BUYERS  IN  SAMPLE 


Metropolitan  area 

New 
holt  lea 

Existing 

houaeo 

0 

79 

Philadelphia 

. . . o 

61 

27 

37 

64 

18 

Total  

91 

195 



342k*; 


12 
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286  houses,  214  were  surveyed  and  buyers  were  iden- 
tified as  members  of  a majority  or  minority  group.21 
The  field  visits  revealed  an  immediately  identifiable 
racial  and  ethnic  pattern  among  235  buyers. 

In  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  the  235  buyers 
were  predominantly  minority  group  members.  In 
fact,  only  five  of  the  54  St.  Louis  buyers  surveyed 
and  only  three  of  the  31  Philadelphia  buyers  sur- 
veyed, were  white.*  In  St.  Louis,  the  remaining 
buyers  were  black.  In  Philadelphia,  four  of  the  buy- 
ers surveyed  were  Puerto  Rican  and  the  remainder 
were  black.  In  terms  of  the  comparatively  few  235 
units  provided  in  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia,  it 
would  appear  that  minority  group  members  were 
getting  more  than  their  proportionate  share. 

In  Denver  and  Little  Rock,  which  - together  J>ad 
more  than  three  times  as  many  235  buyers  as  St. 
Louis  and  Philadelphia  combined,  the  majority  of 
235  purchasers  vere  not  members  of  a single  mi- 
nority group.  In  Little  Rock,  where  all  82  of  the  pur- 
chasers were  surveyed,  63  of  the  buyers  were  white, 

•The  term  ‘'while**  >•  u»ed  in  the  report  lo  refer  to  Caucaeiana  who 
are  not  of  Puerto  Rican,  Mexican,  or  Spaniah  deacent. 

n The  survey*  confuted  of  locating  the  houaea  and  identifying  the  race 
of  the  buyer*.  Not  all  buyer*  were  interviewed.  In  little  Rock,  all  22 
familiea  in  the  HtnPle  weee  aurveyed  (100  percent.;  In  Denver,  47  of  the 
64  familiet  in  the  eample  were  autveyed  (73  percent).  In  St.  Louie  and 
Philadelphia  Fit  A.  officiate  ealimeted  that  75-85  percent  of  the  235  houaca 
in  thoao  areaa  were  being  purcha*cd  by  minority  families,  so  in  these 
cities,  fewer  buyers  were  aurveyed — SO  percent  in  Philadelphia  and 
68  percent  in  St.  Louie.  Care  was  taken,  however,  lo  survey  buyers  in 
different  neighborhoods  in  these  areas.  Fifty*lwo  of  the  St.  Louis  235 
buyers  contained  in  the  sample  were  interviewed  by  student  volunteers 
in  cooperation  with  ibe  St,  Louis  Legal  Aid  Society  and  Fteedom  of 
Residence,  a St,  Louia  falc  housing  organisation. 


and  the  remaining  19  were  black.  In  Denver,  where 
47  (including  all  of  the  buyers  located  within  the 
city  limits  of  Denver)  of  the  purchasers  were  sur- 
veyed, 23,  or  nearly  half,  of  the  buyers  were  white, 
14  of  the  buyers  were  of  Mexican  American  or 
Spanish  descent,  and  10  of  the  buyers  were  black.32 

The  figures  showing  racial  participation  in  the 
235  program,  taken  by  themselves,  suggest  that 
the  program  is  indeed  contributing  substantially  to 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  minority  group  fami- 
lies. Overall,  the  Commission’s  survey  revealed  that 
102  of  the  total  of  214  buyers  surveyed  were  black, 
as  compared  with  94  white  buyers.  In  addition,  four 
were  Puerto  Rican,  and  14  were  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
can or  Spanish  descent, 

The  overall  figures  on  racial  and  ethnic  participa- 
tion alone,  howxver,  are  not  adequate  indicators  of 
the  success  of  the  program.  For  example,  they  do 
not  reveal  the  location  or  type  of  housing  which  is 
being  purchased  by  various  racial  and  ethnic  groups. 
These  factors — location  and  type  of  housing — are 
of  particular  significance  in  determining  the  racial 
and  ethnic  impact  of  the  235  program. 

” See  the  following  table: 


TABLE  SECTION  235  BOYERS  SURVEYED 


Metropolitan  area 

White 

Blaek 

Spaniah 

surname 

Total 

S*  Ltmi. 

S 

49 

54 

Philadelphia 

3 

24 

4 

31 

Denvee 

23 

10 

14 

47 

Little  Rock 

19 

02 

13 


343 


vy 
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CHAPTER  I 


RACIAL  AND  ETHNIC  DISTRIBUTION 


Despite  the  differences  among  the  four  metro* 
politan  areas  surveyed,  the  location  patterns  of  235 
buyers  were  strikingly  similar.  In  all  four  areas, 
black  families  were  overwhelmingly  segregated.  All 
but  three  of  the  102  black  235  buyers  purchased 
existing  houses,  most  of  them  located  in  alhblack  or 
racially  “changing”  neighborhoods  in  the  central 
city.23  Three-fourths  of  the  black  buyers  surveyed 
were  located  in  central  city  areas.  In  Philadelphia, 
the  four  Puerto  Rican  buyers  were  also  housed  in 
the  central  city,  all  in  “changing”  neighborhoods.-4 
By  contrast,  white  families  were  concentrated  in 
suburban  areas  and  in  newly  constructed  houses. 
More  than  three  of  every  four  white  buyers  in  the 
survey  purchased  new  235  houses  and  nearly  nine 
of  every  10  white  buyers  located  in  suburban  areas. 

SUBURBS  VERSUS  CENTRAL  CITY 
New  Construction 

The  majority  of  new  235  houses  are  located  in 
suburban  areas.  This  is  because  vacant  land  is  scarce 
in  central  cities  and  land  prices  tend  to  be  higher  in 
cities  than  in  suburbs.28 

The  concentration  of  new  235  houses  in  suburbia 
was  anticipated.  As  early  as  January  1969,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  in  his  message  on  National 
Housing  Goals: 

As  opposed  to  the  other  subsidized  programs,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  7,200  units  of  new  construction  under  see.  235  is 


expected  to  take  place  in  outlying  suburban  areas  where 
land  problems  should  not  be  too  severe.*4 

The  total  Commission  sampling  of  286  section 
235  cases  included  91  newly  constructed  houses— 27 
in  Denver  and  64  in  Little  Rock.  All  but  two  new 
houses,  both  in  Little  Rock,  were  constructed  in 
suburban  areas.27 

With  the  exception  of  three  black  buyers  in  Little 
Rock  and  six  Spanish  surnamed  buyers  in  Denver, 
all  purchasers  of  new  235  houses  were  white.  The 
six  new  Denver  houses  purchased  by  Spanish  sur* 
named  buyers  were  located  in  a large  suburban 
development.  Anglo*  purchasers  of  new  235  houses 
also  located  in  this  development.28 

Two  of  the  three  new  houses  purchased  by  black 
buyers  in  Little  Rock  were  located  in  the  central 
city.  These  were  the  only  new  central  city  houses  in 
the  total  sample.  One  house  was  built  on  a lot  in  a 
predominantly  black  area  containing  some  aging 
and  deteriorating  houses.30  The  other  was  built  in  a 
predominantly  black  urban  renewal  area  in  North 
Little  Rock.  By  contrast,  all  new  235  houses  pur- 


51  Same  black  purchaser*  of  new  235  houses  were  interviewed  in 
St.  Louli,  However.  the»c  buyer*  were  not  patt  n[  ihe  sample  *•  they 
purchased  houses  after  ihe  sample  wa,  selected.  They  were  Interviewed 
became  u[  problem*  they  were  cue  ml  nte  ring* 

Spanish  lurnamc  fsmiliea  in  Denver  were  not  rigidly  segregsted  ■* 
were  LUek  families.  and  mine  of  ihe»e  families  did  purehaac  new  235 
houaei.  However,  there  teas  a noticeable  concentration  of  Spanish  surname 
235  buyer*  in  the  western  half  of  the  eily. 

=t  The  Peeiident**  Committee  on  UrLan  HuusinC  found  that  ‘'within  any. 
jlven  metropolitan  area,  the  enat  of  land  lend*  to  ri*e  a*  one  move* 
toward  the  center  of  the  city.**  The  President'*  Committee  on  Urban 
Housing.  “A  Deeent  Home.”  141  (i960). 


•The  term  Anglo  1*  used  here.  *»  ft  i»  u.cd  throughout  the  Southwest, 
to  refer  to  white  persons  who  are  not  of  Mex.esn  American  or  Spsnlsh 
descent. 

M Message  front  the  President  of  the  United  5tale«.  "First  Annusl  Report 
on  National  Housing  Coals.”  H-K.  Doe.  No-  91-63.  9i»t.  Cong.,  first  seuion. 

U (1969).  , . 

7’  The  two  exceptions  wore  located  in  Lillie  Rock,  one  is  in  sn  urosn 
renewal  are.  in  North  Little  Hock,  and  the  other  in  . residential  area  in 
Little  Roek.  Nineteen  of  the  27  new  houici  in  Denver  were  located  in  ■ 
development  which  is  e.st  of  the  Denver  airport  (Stapleton  International 
Airport),  The  remainder  west?  located  In  Atvada.  Aurora,  and  in  northern 
sections  of  Adams  County,  Colo. 

Of  the  62  new  .uburban  235  house.  In  the  Little  Roek  area.  60  percent 
were  located  In  subdivisions  southwest  of  Little  Roek.  More  th.n  a fourth 
were  located  in  subdiviaiuns  north  of  North  Little  Rock.  The  othee  new 
subutban  linusea  were  located  on  the  western  cdSc  of  Little  Roek  (3)  »nd 
the  eastern  edge  of  North  Little  Roek.  <«)•  The  one  remaining  new  suburban 
house  w»,  located  in  a semirur.l  area  northeast  of  North  Little  Rock- 
w Although  the  Denver  sample  of  new  home  buyer*  Included  no  black 
purchaser,  of  new  houses.  Commission  staff  observed  some  black  families 
ccildinc  in  the  development  where  the  surveyed  new  house.  ««■ 

It  u not  known  If  any  of  these  families  purchssed  their  Houses  wlA  see.  235 

asslstanee.  __  , . _ 

n information  furnished  by  Oaell  Sutton.  Community  Relations  Seev.ee, 
Department  of  Justice.  Little  Rock,  Aik-  letter  dated  Oct.  15.  1970. 
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chased  by  white  Little  Rock  buyers  were  located  in 
subdivisions  outside  or  on  the  fringes  of  the  city.30 

Existing  Houses 

More  than  seven  of  every  10  existing  houses  in  the 
Commission’s  total  sample  were  located  in  central 
cities.  There  were  only  two  suburban  existing  houses 
in  the  total  sample  of  61  section  235  cases  in  Phila- 
delphia.31 Fifty-five  houses  were  located  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  itself,  and  four  houses  in  the  central 
city  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  18  existing 
houses  in  the  Little  Rock  sample,  only  two  were  lo- 
cated in  the  suburbs.32  In  Denver,  13  of  the  37  exist- 
ing 235  houses  were  located  in  the  suburbs.33  Nearly 
half  the  existing  houses  in  the  St.  Louis  sample,  how- 
ever, were  located  in  suburban  St.  Louis  County.  The 
remaining  houses  were  located  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.3* 

In  Philadelphia  and  Denver,  all  six  of  the  sub- 
urban buyers  of  existing  houses  who  were  surveyed 
were  white.  In  Little  Rock,  one  of  the  suburban  exist- 
ing home  buyers  was  white  and  the  other  was  black. 
In  St.  Louis,  however,  23  of  the  26  existing  suburban 


*>  See  the  following  table  : 

TABLE  C.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURVEYED  NEW 
HOUSES  BY  RACE  AND  ETHNIC  GROUP 


Central  City 
Black  White 

Spaniah 

surname 

0 0 

0 

Tj*ttl  RqcIc 

2 0 

Total 

2 0 

0 

Suburban 

Black  White 

Spanish 

iumime 

0 13 

6 

Thlla  TJ 

1 61 

Total 

1 74 

6 

31  One  hou*e  vrii  located 

in  Lansdale  (Montgomery  County)  and  the 

other  In  Faitleii  Hill*  (Stick* 

County).  Pa. 

ia  One  house  wit  local  d In  a subdivision  aouthwest  of  Little  Roek  anil 

the  other  In  setnirural  area  northeait  of  North  Little  Rock. 

33  Sla  In  Ad* mi  County,  four  In  Arapahoe  County  and  three 

in  Jefferson 

County. 

See  the  following  tablet 

TABLE  D.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXISTING  HOUSES  IN 

SAMPLE 

Inner dty 

Suburban 

Denver 

24 

13 

2 

42 

37 

Philadelphia 

59 

2 

Total 

141 

54 

houses  surveyed  were  purchased  by  black  buyers. 
The  remaining  three  St.  Louis  buyers  were  white. 

Most  central  city  buyers  of  existing  housing  were 
minority  group  families.  In  Philadelphia,  only  one 
central  city  purchaser  surveyed  was  white.  The  re- 
maining central  city  purchasers  surveyed  were  24 
black  families  and  four  Puerto  Rican  families.  In 
Little  Rock  as  well,  only  one  central  city  existing 
house  purchaser  was  whitp.  The  remaining  purchas- 
ers of  existing  central  city  houses  were  black.  In  St. 
Louis,  two  of  the  28  central  city  existing  home  buyers 
surveyed  were  white,  the  remaining  buyers  were 
black.  In  Denver,  central  city  existing  bouse  purchas- 
ers were  nearly  equally  distributed  between  black 
(10),  Spanish  Surname  (8)  and  Anglo  (10) 
buyers.35 

Racial  Characteristics  of  Neighborhoods 

As  the  previous  sections  have  shown,  two  distinct 
buying  patterns  emerged  for  the.  white  and  minority 
235  buyers  surveyed.  Most  minority  buyers  were 
purchasing  existing  houses  in  inner-city  areas.  Most 
white  buyers  were  purchasing  new  houses  in  subur- 
ban areas.  There  is  a third  buying  pattern  that  also 
divided  along  racial  lines.  Whereas  white  235  buyers 
purchased  houses  throughout  the  metropolitan  area, 
minority  235  buyers,  whether  in  the  central  city  or 
in  suburbs,  tended  to  cluster  in  two  types  of  areas — 
predominantly  black  ghetto  neighborhoods,  and 
“changing”  neighborhoods.36  This  pattern  was  found 
in  each  metropolitan  area  visited — regardless  of  size, 
racial  composition,  or  area  of  the  country. 

13  See  the  fallowing  table: 

• TABLE  E.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXISTING  HOUSES  BY 
RACIAL  AND  ETHNIC  GROUP 


Central  G'ty 


Black  White  Spanish 
nimime 


Denver 10  6 8 

Little  Rock.  15  1 

St.  Louia • • 26  2 

Philadelphia 24  1 4 


Total.. 75  10  12 


Suburban  . . _ _ 

Black  White  Spanish 
■umime 


Denver... 0 

Little  Rock 1 

Su  Louia 23 

Philadelphia. 0 


Total .' 24  10 
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Denver 

The  pattern  was  shown  most  clearly  in  Denver. 
Park  Hill  is  Denver’s  “changing”  neighborhood.37 
Ten  of  the  47  Denver  buyers  surveyed  were  black. 
Eight  of  these  10  black  buyers,  all  of  whom  pur- 
chased existing4iouses  in  the  central  city,  purchased 
them  in  the  Park  Hill  area.  The  other  two  black  235 
buyers  purchased  homes  in  a predominantly  black 
area  east  of  downtown  Denver. 

By  contrast,  white  purchasers  of  existing  235 
houses  were  scattered  throughout  the  southwestern, 
southeastern,  and  northern  parts  of  the  city  and  in 
the  suburbs.  None  of  the  white  buyers  purchased 
houses  in  the  Park  Hill  area.  Spanish  surnamed  pur- 
chasers of  existing  235  houses  were  scattered 
throughout  the  western,  central,  and  northern  parts 
of  the  city,  but  did  not  purchase  houses  in  the  Park 
Hill  area. 

The  former  residences  of  black  235  buyers  also 
showed  this  pattern  of  geographical  concentration. 
Three  of  the  10  black  families  already  had  resided 
in  the  Park  Hill  area  before  they  purchased  their 
235  houses.  The  other  seven  black  families  had  lived 
in  a predominantly  black  area  east  of  downtown 
Denver.  The  white  families  had  moved  from  various 
parts  of  the  Denver  metropolitan  area.38  Although 
all  but  one  of  the  14  Spanish  surnamed  235  buyers 
formerly  had  resided  in  the  city  of  Denver,  they,  too, 
had  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  city.30 

A map  showing  the  pattern  of  movement  of  Den* * ** 
ver  235  families  is  attached  as  exhibit  A. 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  area,  which  has  a larger  population 

»"Ch»ngin*"  neighborhood*  will  be  tllieuaaed  in  pan  HI.  ehapler  2. 
Essentially  a ••shinning*'  neighborhood  ii  a formerly  while  or  integrated 
neighborhood  into  which  moatly  minority  famitir*  are  moving.  Some  of  the 
"changing"  neighborhood!  in  the  four  metropolitan  areas  surveyed  have 
already  become  predominantly  minority  areas.  Others  are  presently  under* 
going  a rapid  or  gradual  raeial  or  ethnic  rhange. 

IT  A report  entitled,  "Park  llill  Area*  of  Denver  1950-1956"  traeea  the 
residential  movement  of  black  families  in  Denver.  It  aUtei  that  black 
families  were  originally  concentrated  in  downtown  Denver  and  that,  after 
1940,  theae  (amillei  began  to  move  eaat  and  north  from  the  downtown  area. 
The  subject  of  the  leporr  U black  movement  Into  a residential  area  known 
aa  Park  Hill  which  la  located  io  the  extreme  northern  section  of  Denver. 
George  E.  Birdwell  for  Commbilon  Community  Relations.  City  and 

County  of  Denver,  "Park  HtU  Area,  of  Denver  1960-1966.  An  Updating 

of  the  1960  Census:  A Study  of  Population  Movement  and  Property  Value," 
4 (1966). 

* Thirteen  buyera  previously  had  lived  in  the  auburbs — tlx  1"  Aurora, 
lour  in  Englewood,  one  in  Arvada,  one  in  Derby,  and  one  in  southeast 
Adams  County.  One  white  Anglo  family  had  moved  from  Colorado  Spring.. 
The  remaining  nine  white  majority  families  formerly  had  reaided  in  north- 
weal  Denver  (1),  west  Denver  (2).  aouthweat  Denver  (2).  south  Denver  (2), 
and  loulheail  Denver  (2). 

**  Tbe  13  City  fimiliea  had  lived  In  northweat  Denver  (3),  weal  Denver 
(5),  aouthweat  Denver  (2).  and  northeast  Denver  (3).  The  one  suburban 
family  resided  in  Adam*  City. 


than  that  of  Denver  and  a much  higher  percentage 
of  black  residents,  has  several  “changing”  neighbor- 
hoods. During  its  January  1970  hearing  in  St.  Louis, 
the  Commission  found  that  nine  of  every  10  235 
houses  purchased  in  St.  Louis  City  and  County  were 
located  either  in  predominantly  black  or  “changing” 
neighborhoods.  Since  the  time  of  that  hearing,  sev- 
eral local  St.  Louis  groups  have  conducted  their  own 
investigations  of  the  buying  patterns  of  235  buyers. 
According  to  a June  1,  1970,  newspaper  article  con- 
cerning the  235  program : 

. . . information  on  the  program's  use  is  very  scant  . . 
Nevertheless,  three  months  inquiry  has  disclosed  that  most 
of  the  houses  are  in  racially  changing  neighborhoods  border- 
ing the  Negro  area  extending  from  downtown  St.  Louis  west 
into  the  north-central  county.  Concentrations  were  found  in 
the  West  End,  Walnut  Park,  the  Pagedale-Normandy  area 
and  Northwest  University  City/0 

Commission  stall  found  that  nine  out  of  every  10 
black  buyers  surveyed  in  the  St.  Louis  area  purchased 
houses  in  “changing”  neighborhoods.  The  remaining 
black  families  were  divided  between  traditionally 
all-black  neighborhoods  in  St.  Louis  City  and  St. 
Louis  County.  Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  nearly  half 
of  these  black  buyers  purchased  houses  outside  the 
central  city,  none  moved  into  a white  area.41 

The  five  white  buyers  surveyed  in  St.  Louis  pur- 
chased houses  in  predominantly  white  areas — two  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  city  and  the  other  three 
in  predominantly  white  suburbs — one  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  University  City,  one  in  Jennings,  and  one 
in  Webster  Groves. 

Nearly  four  out  of  every  five  black  235  families 
surveyed  had  formerly  resided,  in  traditionally  all- 
black  areas — 35  in  St.  Louis,  three  in  Kinloch,  and 
one  in  Meacham  Park.  Three  of  the  white  families 
had  formerly  resided  in  “changing”  neighbor- 


**  "E.  S.  Evans,  Subsidised  Home  Sale*  Limited  to  Few  Area*."  St.  L«“ia 
Post* Dispatch,  June  1.  1970. 

41  See  the  following  table  : 


TABLE  F.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURVEYED  ST.  LOUIS 
BUYERS—1 “CHANGING"  NEIGHBORHOODS 


Black 

White 

• Berkeley. VaV> . ; * 

Between  O’Fallon  and  Fairground  Parka 

. .1 

7 

1 

o o o 

P*(edale.N«m*ndy-Wellalon.Univeraity  City 

18 

0 

N-Ll.  Hill  

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

46 

0 

■346 


;x. 
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EXHIBIT  A 


DENVER 

New  Residences  of  Buyers 
of  New  Houses  . 


• • 


★ Blacks 
■Whites 

ASpanishsurnames 

• Unsurveyed  Group 
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EXHIBIT  A 


DENVER 

New  Residences  of  Buyers 
of  Existing  Houses 


0 Black  Areas 
□Changing  Areas 

★Blacks 

■Whites 

^Spanish-surnames 
■ Unsurveyed  Group 
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Former  Residences  of  Buyers 


^Changing  Areas 

☆ Blacks 
□ Whites 

A Spanish-surnames 
O Unsurveyed  Group 
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hoods — the  same  “changing”  neighborhoods  into 
which  the  black  235  buyers  moved/42 

A map  showing  the  pattern  of  movement  of  St. 
Louis  235  families  is  attached  as  Exhibit  B. 

Philadelphia 

Like  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  is  a heavily  populated 
area  with  a large  percentage  of  nonwhite  residents. 
Commission  staff  was  advised  by  a Philadelphia  real 
estate  broker  that  the  “entire  city  is  a changing 
neighborhood.”  43  Although  FHA  maintains  a pub- 
lished policy  of  disregarding  racial  factors  in  ap- 
proving a house  or  applicant  for  mortgage  insurance, 
FHA  files  were  explicit  in  identifying  Philadelphia’s 
“changing”  neighborhoods. 

FHA  appraisers  in  Philadelphia  noted  on  appraisal 
forms  that  29  of  the  55  Section  235  central  city 
houses  in  the  Commission’s  Philadelphia  sample 
were  located  in  areas  where  a “change  in  occupancy 
is  taking  place.”  One  additional  house,  according  to 
FHA,  was  located  in  an  area  where  a “change  in 
occupancy  is  anticipated.”  44 

The  “Valuation  Instructions”  for  appraisers45 
state  that  the  change  referred  to  is  a change  in  “in- 
come and  social  characteristics  of  the  occupants 
other  than  those  well  established  in  the  neighbor* 
hood.”  (Emphasis  added.)  Commission  staff  found 
that  the  “changing”  areas  identified  by  FHA  ap- 
praisers corresponded  closely  to  racially  changing 
neighborhoods  in  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  30  buyers  moving  into  neighbor- 
noods  which  FHA  appraisers  specifically  identified 
as  “changing”  or  where  a “change  ...  is 
anticipated,”  there  were  17  section  235  buyers  who 
moved  into  the  same  neighborhoods,  although  in 

43  The  three  neighborhood!  from  which  while  23S  huyrn  moved  were 
Walnut  Park.  Univrraily  City  (north),  and  w rat  of  Lafayette  Park. 

43  Philadelphia  Real  Ealaic  Broker-Interview  No.  3,  July  15.  1970. 

M FHA  Form  No.  2800-3.  reviled  May  1968.  FHA  Underwriting  Report 
is  uied  to  indicate  the  factor*  whereby  a houac  it  aaiigned  a value  by  an 
FHA  appraiser.  The  form  contaim  Information  regarding  the  number  ol 
bedrooma.  number  of  baiha.  age  of  houac.  comparable  propcrlica  and  their 
aaie  price*,  ealimated  replacement  coal,  remaining  economic  life  of 
property,  etc.  Included  i*  a aeetlon  (No.  30)  containing  “Neighborhood 
Data/*  Thli  lection  ha*  a place  for  the  appraiser  to  Indicate  if  a “Change 
in  . . . UiC  or  Oerupaney  ia  . . . Taking  place  or  Anticipated."  Thi* 
form  wli  reviled  in  January  1970.  and  the  neighborhood  data  section  waa 
changed.  For  the  former  information  a apace  1*  now  aubaillutcd  where 
the  appraiser  mu»l  deaeribe  the  “‘demand  for  amenity-lneome  propcrlica 
in  the  neighborhood."  The  older  veraion  waa  alUl  in  uac  in  all  file* 
examined  for  thla  aludy.  “ChanCe  in  Occupancy"  waa  indicated  In  aeven 
St.  Loui*  file*.  The  neighborhood*  involved  were  Univeraily  CHy.  Skinker- 
DeBalivier,  Walnut  Park,  and  the  are*  Juat  call  ol  O'Fallon  Park.  No 
"Change  in  Occupancy"  wa*  indicated  in  the  61  Denver  filet  examined. 
A "Change  in  Occupancy"  waa  indicated  (or  one  houac  In  Little  Rock. 
Thla  was  an  exiallng  houie  located  in  the  central  city  and  purchaaed  by 
a black  buyer.  For  explanation  of  the  “Change  in  Occupancy"  block,  ace 
part  III.  chapter  Ilf. 

*s  "Valuation  In*lruclior>*"  for  appralaer*  uaing  FHA  Form  No.  2800-3. 
Rev.  May  1960. 


these  cases  they  were  not  identified  as  “changing” 
by  FHA.  Thus,  a total  of  47,  or  four  out  of  every  five 
235  houses  in  the  Philadelphia  sample  was  located 
in  “changing”  areas. 

All  four  of  the  Puerto  Rican  buyers  surveyed  and 
19  of  the  black  buyers  surveyed  purchased  houses 
in  “changing”  neighborhoods.  Of  the  remaining  five 
black  families,  all  purchased  in  traditionally  all- 
black neighborhoods  in  west  Philadelphia.40 

The  one  white  central  city  buyer  surveyed  pur- 
chased a home  in  a predominantly  white  “changing” 
area  in  Oak  Lane. 

Three  of  every  five  black  235  buyers  surveyed 
formerly  had  resided  in  predominantly  black  areas. 
All  of  the  Puerto  Rican  families  surveyed  had  moved 
within  “changing”  neighborhoods. 

The  two  suburban  buyers  were  both  white,  former 
residents  of  suburban  areas.  The  white  central  city 
buyer  had  previously  lived  in  a “changing”  neigh- 
borhood in  north  Philadelphia. 

A map  showing  the  pattern  of  movement  of  Phila- 
delphia 235  families  is  attached  as  Exhibit  C. 

Little  Rock 

A September  1970  article  in  The  New  York  Times 
entitled  “Resegregation:  A Problem  in  Urban 

South”,  describes  resegregation  in  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
as  follows: 

Whites  have  fled  to  the  suburbs  by  the  thousands  to  escape 
(school)  desegregation  and  the  city  is  building  itself  racial 
islands,  black  Ones  in  the  central  city  and  white  ones  farther 
out.4* 

On  the  basis  of  the  Commission’s  staff  investiga- 
tion, a similar  pattern  of  movement  was  found  to  be 
occurring  among  255  buyers  in  Little  Rock. 

The  pattern  resembled  a game  of  musical  chairs  in 
which  black  families  moved  to  areas  vacated  by 
whites.  It  will  be  recalled  that  all  but  two  of  the  19 
black  235  buyers  in  the  Little  Rock  sample  pur- 

46  See  the  following  table: 

TABLE  C. -DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURVEYED  PHILADELPHIA 
BUYERS— “CIIANC1NC*'  NEIGHBORHOODS 

Black  Puerto  Majority 
Rican  group 


Fern  Rock 

Logan 

North  of  Lanier  Park 

Oak  Lane 

South weit  Philadelphia 

Upper  North  Philadelphia 

Upper  Writ  Philadelphia 

Weal  Oak  Lane-Ccdarbrook 

Wynnefield 

Total 19 4 _1 

41  Roy  Reed.  "Reari;.  .gallon ; A Problem  In  the  Urban  South."  The  New 
York  Time*.  Sept.  28.  1970. 
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chased  houses  in  the  central  city,  while  all  but  one 
of  the  white  235  buyers  purchased  houses  in  the 
suburbs.  More  than  two  of  every  five  of  these  white 
235  buyers  left  central  city  areas  to  move  to  their 
suburban  homes.48  Most  of  these  white  235  buyers 
moved  from  the  very  central  city  areas  into  which 
the  black  central  city  235  buyers  were  moving.40 

The  one  white  central  city  buyer  purchased  an 
existing  house  in  a “changing”  neighborhood.  This 
was  one  of  only  two  white  buyers  in  the  four-city 
survey  who  purchased  homes  located  outside  all- 
white  neighborhoods. 

Six  of  the  white  235  buyers  in  the  Little  Rock 
area  formerly  had  resided  in  small  towns  which  are 
not  part  of  metropolitan  Little  Rock/0  The  remainder 
came  from  throughout  the  Little  Rock  metropolitan 
area.51  The  black  235  buyers  also  had  moved  from 
various  locations  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Many  of 
*the  areas  were  predominantly  black.  More  than  half 
(10)  already  had  been  living  in  the  central  city.02 

A map  showing  the  pattern  of  movement  of  Little 
Rock  235  families  is  attached  as  Exhibit  D. 


A Fourth  Pattern 

The  286  sample  cases  drawn  from  the  four  metro- 
politan areas  revealed  no  instances  of  new  235  houses 
constructed  in  predominantly  black  subdivisions. 
However,  Commission  staff  found  that  if  the  St. 
Louis  sample  had  been  drawn  from  a more  recent 
period,  this  pattern  would  have  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  case  files.63  When  Commission  staff  visited 
St.  Louis  in  August  1970,  it  found  that  only  black 
families  had  purchased  new  235  houses  in  Elmwood 
Park,  a predominantly  black  urban  renewal  area 

■■  Include*  one  white  buyer  who  moved  from  * centrit  city  area  in 
North  Little  Reek. 

40  Thia  area,  roughly  bounded  by  Highway  30  on  the  eaat.  the  city  limita 
on  the  aouth.  Fair  Park  Boulevard  on  the  weat  and  Markam  Street  on  the 
north,  can  be  aaid  to  contain  Little  Rock's  '‘chancing"  neighborhood*.  In 
the  center  of  thia  are*  ia  Lillie  Rock’a  Central  HiCh  School,  the  aeene 
of  the  1957  Incident  in  whieh  Governor  Faubua  attempted  to  prevent  the 
drargregation  .of  Central  High  School  and  President  Eisenhower  wat  forced 
to  intervene  with  Federal  troopa.  Central  High  Sehool  ii  now  over  one* 
third  black. 

60  Three  in  Benton,  one  Cleveland*  one  in  Weldon,  and  one  ln  Heniley, 
Ark*  Three  white  buyera  had  lived  ln  Mabelvalr.  a town  in  the  southern 
part  of  Pulaaki  County. 

61  Another  three  white  buyer*  formerly  had  rcilded  in  rural  Pulaaki 
County.  11  white  buyera  already  were  living  in  suburban  location*,  and 
the  remaining  white  235  buyers  had  moved  from  eentral  Little  'n.'ck, 
central  North  Little  Rock,  and  areas  in  the  western  and  eaatem  acctiona 
of  Utile  Rock  and  North  Uttle  Rock. 

“One  moved  from  Granite  Height*  and  one  from  Sweet  Home  (both  in 
southeast  Pulaaki  County),  two  moved  from  the  southeast  section  of 
North  Little  Roek.  one  from  northeast  of  North  Littlr  Roek,  and  four 
from  what  la  the  model  city  are*  in  east  Little  Roek- 

u The  St.  Louis  sample  waa  aeleeted  ln  late  1969.  in  preparation  fo» 
the  Commiiiion’i  January  1970  Hearing.  Since  no  new  235  house*  had  been 
eompletrd  in  St.  Louia  at  the  time,  none  appeared  in  the  sample.  The 
sample*  from  the  other  three  metropolitan  area*  were  all  drawn  from  longer 
time  period*  and  included  235  ease*  from  1970. 


in  St.  Louis  County.  In  addition,  Commission  staff 
found  that  new  235  houses  were  under  construction 
in  a predominantly  white  area  in  St.  Louis  County 
and  wore  being  marketed  only  in  the  white 
community.64 

This  practice  of  constructing  “separate  but  equal” 
federally  assisted  black  and  white  subdivisions, 
reminiscent  of  past  practices  of  constructing  “sepa- 
rate but  equal”  schools  and  “separate  but  equal” 
public  housing  projects,  may  be  occurring  in  other 
metropolitan  areas.53 

A newspaper  article  quotes  South  Carolina’s  FHA 
Office:56 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  Office  says  about 
half  the  loans  it  is  processing  in  the  State  now  are  in  the 
subsidy  field.  . . . Most  of  the  homes  built  are  in  the 
$10,000  to  $15,000  class,  f Veil  over  half  are  built  for  blacks, 
(Emphasis  added.) 

And  in  August  1970,  a report  by  the  Kentucky  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  describes  a “separate  but 
equal”  235  subdivision  pattern  in  Louisville  and 
Lexington,  Ky.57 

“This  situation  will  be  diaeuiaed  in  greater  detail  in  part  III,  ehipter  f. 
83  ln  connection  with  sehool  deaegregatlon  effort*  in  Alabama.  Ceorgia, 
and  Miiaiialppi,  eivil  right*  lawyer*  of  the  Department  of  Juatiee  often 
found  that  new  aehoola  eonitrueted  on  tbe  fringe*  of  blaek  eommunille* 
have  soon  been  surrounded  by  new  subdivisions  intended  and  adverliacd 
for  blaek  oeeupaney.  Many  of  these  house*  have  been  sold  with  aeetion 
235  aaaiatanee.  (Telephone  eonveraatlon  with  Martin  Buekley,  Attorney. 
Department  of  Juatiee,  Mar.  3,  1971.)  According  to  a Juatiee  Department 
official,  a Federal  judge,  while  conducting  a hearing  on  a achool  de- 
segregation plan  in  Phoenix  City,  Ala.,  eommented  on  the  ineonaiitenCT  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  requiring  sehool  desegregation  while,  at  the 
same  time,  contributing  to  raeial  separation  by  allowing  conitrUetlon  of 
all-blaek  aeetion  235-a«*liied  subdivision.,  ln  a local  Pbenlx  City  news- 
paper  advertisement,  he  reported,  orn.*  aueh  development  w*»  ealled  the 
"Soul"  subdivision  and  the  advertising  pointed  out  that  the  development 
ia  located  near  an  all.black  achool.  (fti.)  The  Juttlee  Department  1*  also 
Investigating  a similar  aituat.nn  in  New  Orleans  where  two  all.black  sub* 
diviaiona  have  already  been  completed  and  a third  la  Under  construction. 
(Telephone  eonveraatlon  with  Alexander  Rots.  Attorney.  Department  oi 
Juatiee.  Mar.  3.  1971.) 

M "Dent  Promotea  Home*  for  the  Needy."  The  Washington  Post, 
June  26.  1970,  at  A7. 

st  The  report  entitled  "Recommendations  to  the  Depsrtraent  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  an  Affirmative  Action  Program  To  Ellminsle 
Discrimination  in  Federally  Assisted  Low  and  Moderate  lneome  Housing, 
was  issued  by  the  Housing  Opportunity  Division  of  the  Kentucky  Com- 
minion  on  Human  Rights  on  Aug..  31.  1970.  It  atatca  tbat  developer*  in 
Louisville  and  Lexington  are  constructing  separate  subdivisions  for  blaek 
and  white  23S  buyer*  and  are  aUuring  their  segregated  character  through 
discriminatory  matketinj . practices.  The  following  paragraph*  are  taken 
from  the  report,  pp.  3 and  9. 

"Seven  of  the  developer!  of  235  borne*  for  purebaie  in  Lexington  have 
used  FHA  eommitmenra  to  build  similar  home*  In  both  predominantly 
blaek  and ' predominantly  white'  subdivision*.  As  of  August  1,  not  one  of 
theae  developer*  had  sold,  under  thia  program,  a home  in  a white  tub- 
division  to  a blaek  family  or  a home  in  a black  subdivision  to  while  family." 

"A  survey  by  the  Loolaville  Housing  Opportunity  Center  ahowa  clearly 
how  blaek*  are  being  left  out  of  tbe  benefit*  of  235  housing  development. 
The  questionnaire  prepared  by  the  Louisville  HOC  waa  mailed  out  under 
FHA’a  letterhead  to  the  53  developer*  ef  235  housing  In  the  Louisville 
area.  By  August  1.  36  developers,  a 6B  perceot  return,  bad  reapooded.  Of 
tbeae  36  developers.  29  have  sold  no  houses  to  blacks  and  4 other*  are 
developing  housing  blocks  that  virtually  alt  blaek  ...  (of  the  three 
remaining) , one  out  of  the*e  three  bas  aold  but  one  bonse  to  a black 
family." 
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EXHIBIT  D 


LITTLE  ROCK 

New  Houses  and  Former  Residences 
of  Buyers  of  New  Houses  □ 
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EXHIBIT  D 


LITTLE  ROCK 

Existing  Houses  and  Former  Residences 
of  Buyers  of  Existing  Houses 
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CHAPTER  H 

BUYER  PROFILES 


FHA  reported  that  as  of  December  31,  1969,  the 
typical  235  buyer  had  a gross  annual  income  of 
$5,579  and  purchased  a house  costing  814,957.88 
This  corresponds  closely  with  the  typical  buyer  of 
houses  surveyed  by  the  Commission  in  the  four 
metropolitan  areas.  The  Commission’s  typical  235 
buyer  had  a gross  annual  income  of  $5,498  and  pur- 
chased a house  costing  $14,1OO.S0 

FHA  has  not  yet  released  statistics  on  the  235  pro- 
gram by  metropolitan  area.  However,  in  March  1970, 
a special  analysis  was  done  of  the  235  program  in  the 
Denver  metropolitan  area.  The  data  were  based  on 
approximately  700  cases  received  in  FHA’s  Division 
of  Research  and  Statistics  as  of  the  first  week  of 
February  1970.  The  Commission’s  data  for  the 
same  city  are  based  on  a sample  of  64  cases,  the  latest 

**  “Hearings  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Legislation  for  1970 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.*'  9!st  Cong.,  second  session,  at  ?21 
and  725  (1970). 

®*Our  simple  ia  not  representative  of  the  nations!  picture  tince  It  in* 
eludes  a Northeastern  city  and  only  6 percent  of  «I1  235  house#  are  located 


insured  in  April  1970.  The  figures  again  are  closely 
comparable. 

Table  H.  Profiles  Denver  235  Buyers 


Averages 

FHA 

figures 

Commisrion 

figures 

Annual  gross  income 

$5,991 

$6,  010 

Family  size  (number) 

5 

4.5 

Sale  price 

$15, 423 

$16, 017 

New  homes 

17, 100 

17, 292 

Existing  homes 

14, 271 

15, 086 

Monthly  subsidy 

60 

65 

Type  of  construction  (percent): 

New  homes 

40 

42 

Existing  homes 

60 

58 

The  following  table  provides  profiles  of  235  buy- 
ers sampled  in  each  of  the  four  metropolitan  areas.00 


In  the  Northeastern  ate*  of  the  country. 

*°  The  buyers*  incomes  do  not  necc#»arlly  reflect  the  235  income  limits 
set  by  FHA.  For  example.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has  the  highest  235  income  limits 
of  the  four  areas  visited,  but  the  average  income  of  St.  Louis  235  buyers 
Is  the  second  lowest  of  the  four  areas.  Section  235  income  limits  for  the 
lour  metropolitan  sreas  are  attached  ss  appendix  C. 


TABLE  I.— PROFILES— 235  BUYERS 


Averages 

Denver  (64) 

Little 
Rock  (82) 

St.  Louis 
(79) 

Philadel- 
phia (61) 

$6,010 

$5, 631 

$5, 360 

$4, 702 

: . . . 4. 5 

4.4 

5.1 

4.9 

$16, 017 

$14, 889 

$12, 890 

89, 123 

. * 17, 292 

15, 690 

.....  15,086 

12,042 

65 

59 

48 

34 

Type  of  construction  (percent): 

42 

78 

58 

22 

29 
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RACIAL  AND  ETHNIC  BUYER  PROFILES 
Income,  Housing  Cost,  and  Subsidy 

As  Table  J indicates,  the  average  minority  235 
buyer  had  a slightly  lower  income  than  that  of  his 
white  counterpart  and  the  house  which  he  purchased 
was  of  substantially  lower  cost  than  the  typical  house 


purchased  by  a white  235  buyer.  Consequently,  the 
typical  minority  235  buyer  received  a substantially 
lower  mortgage  subsidy  than  did  his  white  counter- 
part. Although  in  some  areas  the  sample  of  certain 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  was  too  small  to  form  the 
basis  for  firm  conclusions,  it  is  significant  that  the 
pattern  in  each  city  was  the  same. 


TABLE  J.— RACIAL  AND  ETHNIC  BUYER  PROFILES— ALL  HOUSES  (214  Surveyed) 


Averages 

Denver  (47) 

Little  Rock 
(82) 

St.  Louis 
(54) 

Philadelphia 

(31) 

Sales  price: 

Spanish  eurnamed 

> 35,  938 

Black 

312, 095 

312,904 

9,385 

White 

15, 731 

> 14,415 

1 14.  233 

Annual  gross  income: 

Spanish  sumamed 

> 4,  053 

Black 

5,157 

5,461 

4,  987 

White 

5,774 

>6,298 

* 5,  623 

Mortgage  subsidy: 

Spanish  sumamed 

* 18 

Black 

43 

46 

35 

White 

65 

> 56 

> 58 

1 Fewer  than  10  families  in  sampl?. 


The  amount  of  the  subsidy  under  the  235  program 
is  tied  by  statute  to  the  buyers’  income.  But  it  is  also 
dependent,  as  a practical  matter,  upon  the  sales 
price  of  the  house  purchased.  For  example,  a buyer 
eligible  under  Section  235  income  limits  who  pur- 
chases a house  below  a given  cost  will  receive  no 
subsidy  at  all  if  he  can  pay  the  entire  mortgage  pay- 
ment with  20  percent  of  his  adjusted  income.  Thus, 
the  amount  of  mortgage  subsidy  which  a buyer 
receives  reflects  not  only  his  income  but  also  the  cost 
of  the  housing  made  available  to  him  for  purchase. 

FHA  does  not  maintain  records  of  the  number  of 
235  applicants  who  are  within  the  income  limits  for 
235  assistance  but  who  have  been  rejected  for  235 
mortgages  because  they  are  “over-income”  for  the 
houses  they  purchase.  However,  the  Commission’s 
study  of  235  records  suggests  that  this  frequently 
occurs. 

For  example,  one  of  the  sample  cases  in  St.  Louis, 
although  it  carries  a 235  file  number,  proved  not  to 
be  a 235  case  at  all.  The  buyer,  a black  mother  with 
six  children  and  a gross  annual  income  of  $6,640, 
was  eligible  for  235  assistance.  However,  the  house 
which  she  purchased  cost  only  $7,300.  The  buyer, 
anxious  to  move  from  public  housing,  purchased  the 
house  although  it  was  in  extremely  bad  condition. 
There  were  rat  holes  in  the  basement,  the  roof  leaked, 


the  walls  were  cracked,  the  wiring  was  defective,  no 
ceiling  lights  worked,  the  commode  rocked  back 
and  forth,  and  the  interior  woodwork  was  rotten. 
The  buyer  was  told  by  the  real  estate  broker  that  she 
was  receiving  Federal  assistance  in  obtaining  a home, 
but  actually  received  a 25-year  market  interest  rate 
mortgage  on  this  deteriorating  dwelling,  without 
benefit  of  a subsidy.61 

Similar  situations  occurred  in  Philadelphia.  One 
black  “235  buyer”  did  not  discover  that  she  was 
paying  the  full  amount  of  the  mortgage  payment 
until  she  went  to  the  closing.  At  that  time  she  dis- 
covered that  she  had  been  found  ineligible  for  a 235 
mortgage  and  without  her  knowledge,82  had  been 
switched  to  a 221(d)(2)  mortgage.* * 03  A Puerto 
Rican  Philadelphia  buyer  who  had  a gross  annual 
income  of  $3,024  purchased  a house  costing  $4,200. 
The  monthly  subsidy  which  this  235  buyer  receives 
is  $1.23,  less  than  half  the  amount  which  FHA  is  pay- 
ing the  mortgagee  monthly  as  a special  fee  for  serv- 
icing her  235  mortgage.04 

41  Sr.  Louis  FHA  Case  No.  292-072289.  Buyer  Interview  by  Sr.  Louis 
students,  summer  1970. 

•*  Philadelphia  Buyer  Interview  No.  1.  June  IS,  1970. 

•*  Section  221(d)(2)  mortgages  are  lor  displaced  and  low.  and  moderate' 
income  families.  The  dwelling  must  bo  mort|S|ed  for  less  than  21,000 
(*24.000—H  family  has  5 or  more  persons)  and  the  buyer  must  make  a 

3 percent  downpayment  1200  in  case  of  displaced  families).  There  is  no 
subsidy  involved. 

« Philadelphia  FHA  Case  No.  441-164097. 
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Existing  Houses 

As  noted  earlier,  minority  235  buyers  tend  to  pur- 
chase existing  houses  while  white  buyers  tend  to 
purchase  new  houses.  In  addition,  as  Table  K sug- 
gests, the  existing  houses  purchased  by  minorities 
tend  to  be  cheaper  and  older  than  the  existing 
houses  purchased  by  whites.  They  also  tend  to  have 
shorter  estimated  remaining  economic  or  physical 
lives. 05  Although  in  some  areas  the  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  in  the  sample  were  too  small  to  form  the  basis 
for  firm  conclusions,  once  again  the  pattern  was 
similar  in  each  metropolitan  areas.60 

Overcrowding  and  Large  Families 

The  fact  that  minority  familiies  need  larger 
houses  with  more  bedrooms  was  one  reason  offered 
to  Commission  staff  for  the  concentration  of  minority 
buyers  in  existing  houses  in  the  inner-city.07  Indeed, 
it  is  true  that  the  minority  buyers  surveyed  tended 

** FHA  appraiser!,  ai  part  of  the  valuation  proeeii,  eitimale  the  remain* 
ing  economic  life  of  the  property  under  consideration.  The  economic  life  !* 
the  period  during  which  the  property  continue*  to  hire  imenity  value, 
i.c.,  ein  be  retold,  rented,  etc.  The  term  of  the  mortgage  i*  gencrilly 
let  at  75  pereent  of  the  remaining  economic  life  of  the  property.  For 
example,  a houae  with  a remaining  economic  life  of  40  ycira  could  mpport 
a 30*year  mortgage.  The  phyiicil  life  of  the  property  would  be  longer— 
the  period  during  which  the  property  ia  (till  atanding.  In  Philidclpbia 
and  St.  Louis.  apprxlaera  lometimca  figured  ti.e  mortgage  term  on  the  baaia 
of  the  phyaical  life  of  the  property,  aince  the  citimatcd  remaining  economic 
life  waa  too  ahort  to  aupport  a mortgage.  Eleven,  or  more  than  20  percent 
of  houaca  purchased  by  black  fimilici  in  St.  Louia  had  the  phyaical 
rather  than  economic  life  of  the  dwelling  uicd  by  the  FHA  ippraiaer.  The 
phyaical  life  va*  u*cd  for  the  majority  of  Philadelphia  houaca. 

“See  the  following  table  5 


TABLE  K.— RACIAL  AND  ETHNIC  EXISTING  HOUSING 
PROFILES  (131  Surveyed) 


Denver 

Little 

St 

Fbila- 

Ateragra 

(28) 

Rock 

(18) 

Louia 

(54) 

W 

Age  of  existing  bouses 

(yeari): 

Spaniah  aurnamed  — 

1 48  . 

i 68 

Black 

39 

28 

42 

50 

White. 

20 

1 22 

1 45 

‘31 

Remaining  economic  or 

physical  life  1 

(years): 

SPaniah  aurnamed  — 

137 

‘31 

Black 

40 

•\ 

37 

33 

White. 

42 

* 43 

138 

‘38 

Sale*  price: 

Spaoiah  auroamed. 

1 $13, 531 

‘ I5.93S 

BUck 

15.067 

*11,919 

112,904 

. 9.385 

White 

15.521 

* 13.025 

1 14.415 

1 14.233 

1 Fewer  than  10  familiea  in  sample. 

rF)IA  appraiaeri  generally  aaaign  a remaining  economic  life  or 
55  years  to  newly  continue  ted  houaca.  If  the  new  sec.  235  houaca 
in  Denver  and  Little  Rock  were  included  the  disparity  between 
minority  and  majority  owned  houses  in  the  cities  would  be  con- 
siderably greater.  (Denver— Spanish  lurnimei  42  years;  black 
40  yean:  Anglo  46  yeari)  (Little  Rock— black  43  yeara;  white 
54  yeari). 


to  have  more  children.  Based  on  the  sample,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  true  that  they  purchased  larger  houses 
with  more  bedrooms.08  As  a result,  overcrowding 00 
is  far  more  common  among  minority  235  buyers 
than  it  is  among  white  buyers. 

Black  families  made  up  20  of  the  23  section  235 
buyers  surveyed  with  four  or  more  children  per  bed- 
room. Two  of  these  families  lived  in  Philadelphia, 
two  lived  in  Little  Rock,  five  lived  in  Denver,  and  14 
lived  in  St.  Louis.70 

Theoretically,  the  formula  FHA  uses  to  qualify  a 
family  for  a 235  mortgage  (deducting  $300  for  each 
minor  child  who  is  a family  member  and  resides 
with  the  family)  is  designed  to  assist  families  with 
many  children.  An  examination  of  235  files  revealed 
that,  in  fact,  this  method  could  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  large  families  by  holding  them  to  less  expen- 
sive houses  and  less  in  the  way  of  subsidy.71 

For  example,  compare  two  actual  235  buyers  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  Buyer  A has  an  annual  gross  in- 
come of  $6,198  and  Buyer  B has  an  annual  gross 
income  of  86,120.  Buyer  A has  six  children;  Buyer 
B has  one  child.  Buyer  A paid  $11,800  for  a 23-year- 
old  three-bedroom  house.  Buyer  B paid  818,100  for 
a new  three-bedroom  house.  Both  families  are  mak- 
ing monthly  mortgage  payments  which  equal  20 
percent  of  their  adjusted  monthly  incomes.  Buyer 
A pays  $68  per  month  and  receives  a monthly  sub- 
sidy of  $22.  Buyer  B pays  $91  per  month  and  re- 
ceives a monthly  subsidy  of  881.72 


*T  Interview  with  Mlehael  Galli.  FHA  Insuring  Office  Director,  St.  Louia, 
January  1970. 

M Out  of  ■ total  of  214  aurveyed  23S  buyer*,  there  were  five  overcrowded 
Spanish  lurnamc  families,  47  overcrowded  black  fimilici,  and  eight  over- 
crowded majority  gruup  fimilici.  Majority  group  familiea  averaged  three 
children  each  and  bought  houaea  with  an  average  n(  3 bedrooms ; Spanish 
surname  familira  averaged  3.2  children  each  and  bought  houses  with  an 
average  of  3 bedrooms;  black  fimilici  averaged  four  children  each  and 
bought  houaca  with  in  average  ol  2.B  bedrooms. 

N Overcrowding  ii  defined  ai  more  than  two  children  per  bedroom. 

w The  most  acrioui  overcrowdicg  waa  found  among  St.  Louia  ice.  235 
. buyer*.  Fourteen  of  the  5(  buyers  aurveyed  in  St.  Louia  hid  four  or  more 
children  per  bedroom.  One  of  these  fimilici  waa  white  with  aeven  children 
in  a three-bedroom  house.  The  remaining  13  familiea  were  black.  Twelve 
nf  these  seriously  nvcrcrowdcd  black  familiea  purchased  lwo*bedrooru 
houses — 6 vc  fimilici  had  alx  children  each,  two  familiea  had  seven  children 
each,  three  familiea  had  five  children  each,  and  two  families  had  four 
children  each.  The  remaining  black  family  purchaaed  a onc*bcdroom  house 
and  had  five  children. 

-1  Table  I shows  that  the  new  235  houiea  in  the  aurvey  wero  more 
expensive  than  the  existing  houaca.  In  addition,  on  the  average,  larger 
houiea  were  more  expensive  than  smaller  houaei.  In  Denver,  houaea  with 
fewer  than  three  bedrooms  (43  percent)  had  in  average  m lei  prico  of 
$15,231.  liauari  with  three  to  five  bedroom*  (57  pereent)  . hid  in  ivcrige 
■ •lei  price  nf  S16.62B.  In  St.  Louii,  home*  with  fewer  thin  three  bedrooms 
(49  percent)  hid  in  average  ailea  price  of  $12,410.  Houiea  with  three  to 
■lx  bedrooms  (51  percent)  had  an  average  ailea  price  of  113,359.  In  Little 
Rock,  house*  with  fewer  than  three  bedroom*  (11  percent)  had  an  average 
■ales  price  of  S 1 1.750.  Houses  with  three  to  four  bedroomi  (89  percent) 
hid  an  average  uira  price  of  915.276.  In  Philadelphia,  houaea  with  fewer 

Continued  on  page  32. 
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Or  compare  two  actual  St.  Louis  buyers.  Buyer  C 
has  an  annual  gross  income  of  $5,928  and  Buyer  D 
has  a gross  annual  income  of  $5,856.  Buyer  C has 
five  children  and  Buyer  D has  one  child.  Buyer  C 
paid  $11,700  for  a 32-year-old  two-bedroom  house. 
Buyer  D paid  $14,650  for  a 15-year-old  three-bed- 
room house.  Both  buyers  are  paying  20  percent  of 
their  adjusted  incomes  toward  monthly  mortgage 
payments.  Buyer  C pays  $68  per  month  and  receives 
a monthly  subsidy  of  $29.  Buyer  D pays  $87  per 
month  and  receives  a monthly  subsidy  of  $47.T3 

In  both  cases,  the  families  with  fewer  children  (B 
and  D)  purchased  more  expensive  houses  and 
received  substantially  higher  subsidies.  It  is  not 
known  if  families  A and  C would  have  preferred  to 
purchase  more  expensive  houses.  However,  both  fam- 
ilies are  overcrowded  and  Buyer  C has  experienced 
heating  problems  and  cracked  plaster. 


Comtlnued  from  page  31. 

thin  lour  bedroom.  (75  percent)  had  an  average  iilca  price  r4  18,744 
(ten  thin  three  bedroom*— 10  percent— 17.392)  ind  houie*  with  (our  to 
■ is  bedroom*  (25  percent)  hid  *r*  ivenpe  tale*  price  o(  110,283. 
n Little  Rock  FHA  C.ie*  No..  031-0M987  «nd  031-042016. 
n St.  Loul*  FHA  Cue  No*.  292-069236  ind  292-073233. 


What  accounts  for  this  disparity  between  fami- 
lies of  approximately  the  same  income?  One  expla- 
nation lies  in  the  method  by  which  FHA  determines 
the  price  of  house  a family  can  afford.  FHA  qualifies 
a family  for  a 235  mortgage  on  the  basis  of  its  ad- 
justed, not  its  gross,  income.  And  Buyer’s  A’s  ad- 
justed income,  because  he  had  six  children  compared 
to  Buyer  B’s  one  child,  was  $1,426  less  than  Buyer 
B’s,  although  the  gross  income  for  both  was  nearly 
the  same.  Although  FHA  sometimes  approves  a fam- 
ily which  will  be  paying  more  than  20  percent  of  its 
adjusted  income  for  mortgage  payments,74  it  is 
entirely  possible  for  a large  family  to  be  rejected 
for  the  house  of  their  choice  because  the  deduction 
of  $300  for  each  child  makes  their  adjusted  income 
too  low  to  support  the  mortgage.  At  the  9ame  time,  a 
family  with  a similar,  or  even  lower,  income  could 
be  approved  if  it  had  fewer  children  and,  therefore, 
a higher  adjusted  income. 

rt  The  FHA  Section  235  Hindbook  ttatci  that  famllle*  m*y  piy  more 
thin  23  perrent  of  their  adjnited  fimily  income  for  their  ihare  of  the 
mortgage  payment.  It  turn  that  luch  a caie  thoutd  he  examined  to  "mure 
that  this  excria  it  not  ciuieJ  by  such  (idort  ai  extravagance  o|  deign, 
unreatonahly  high  Colt,  or  unneeeiaarlly  large  »ite  of  dwelling." 
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CHAPTER  III 

QUALITY  OF  SECTION  235  HOUSING 


Overall  Quality 

Commission  staff  found  that  the  maj  ority  of  houses 
purchased  by  235  buyers  in  the  total  sample  were  of 
good  quality,75  usually  superior  to  the  housing  they 
previously  had  lived  in,  and  offering  amenities  that 
many  of  the  buyers  had  not  enjoyed  before.  In  Little 
Rock,  a white  buyer  gave  Commission  staff  a tour 
of  her  new  house,  pointing  out  with  pride  the  car* * 
peting,  paneled  kitchen,  shiny  utilities,  and  the  glass 
doors  opening  on  to  a patio.70  Another  Little  Rock 
buyer  called  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  her 
new  house  was  air  conditioned.77  In  most  cases,  if 
the  buyers  had  problems  with  their  new  235  houses, 
they  were  minor  and  were  taken  care  of  by  the 
builder.  For  example,  of  the  19  buyers  who  pur* 
chased  new  235  houses  in  a subdivision  outside  Den* 
ver,  only  two  reported  any  significant  problems.78 

In  the  case  of  existing  housing,  where  problems 
of  inferior  quality  most  frequently  have  arisen,  the 
majority  of  houses  were  solid  and  in  good  condition. 
FHA  appraisal  remarks  attest  to  this  fact  as  seen  in 
its  comments  about  a 9*year*old  house  in  Denver; 

Subject  is  well*maintaincd  three  bedroom  SFD  with  full 
basement  with  finished  bedroom,  area  full  of  similar  SFDs 
that  show  good  pride  of  ownership.” 


T*Oo  Mtr.  31,  1971,  Secretary  Romney  reported  that  HUD't  Audit 
DWiiion  waa  in  the  proeei*  or  conducting  a eomprehrnaive  itudy  of  the 
new  ,nd  exiatlng  conduction  in  the  entire  235  md  223(e)  program*.  (FHA 
inaure*  morlgaje*  on  propertied  Incited  in  olJer,  declining  urban  *rea* 
under  a apecial  program  called  Section  223(e).  Aa  ol  Dee.  31.  1970, 
S percent  of  ,U  235  hotter  had  bren  loaurrd  under  aee.  223(e).)  On  the 
aame  date,  a representative  of  the  General  Arrouoling  Office  (GAO)  which 
U cooperating  with  the  HUD  audit,  (ratified  that  tentative  finding*  of  the 
audit  indicate  that  threefourthi  of  the  new  235  houtea  and  nearly  two.thirda 
of  the  e aiding  235  houaei  inspeeted  met  the  minimum  property  ataodarda 
for  FHA  morlgaEe  inauranee.  However,  over  half  (54  perceot)  of  houaca 
with  kc,  223(e)  mortgage*  were  found  to  have  condition*  whieh  abould 
have  beeo  corrected  before  the  propertie*  were  fouad  eligible  for  FHA 
mortgage  Inauranee.  "Hrariog*  on  Abuaca  io  Federal  Low*  and  Moderate* 
Income  Hou*i*g  Program*  Before  the  Houae  Banking  and  Curreoey  Com. 
million,"  91at  C«**.  aecond  teaaion  (Mar.  51, 1971). 

78  Little  Rock  buyer  interview  No.  6,  Sept.  15, 1970, 
n Little  Rock  buyer  ioterview  No.  12.  Sept.  17.  1970. 

"•  Denver  buyer*  Interview*  No*.  14-32,  Aug.  B,  15.  16. 1970. 

™ FHA  Caae  No.  051-089321. 


Concerning  an  IB-year-old  house  in  Little  Rock, 
FHA  said: 

Interior  well-raimtaincd ; high  ceiling;  480“  basement 
area,  good  for  storage;  large  enclosed  porch  at  rear.  Couple 
of  bedrooms  lack  closets,  new  water  heater."* 

With  respect  to  old  houses  as  well,  FHA  ap. 
praisal  remarks  were  usually  favorable.  FHA  stated 
in  regard  to  a 60-year-old  house  in  Philadelphia: 

Owner-occupied,  subject  house  is  well-maintained,  no  evi- 
dence of  settlement.  Basement  perfectly  dry  “ 

Concerning  a 45-year-old  house  in  Denver,  FHA 
appraisal  remarks  were  as  follows; 

Old  Park  Hill  brick  beautifully  landscaped,  full  basement 
Nice  recreation  room,  large  nearly  two-car  garage i new  bath 
fixtures.” 

In  the  four  metropolitan  areas  surveyed,  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  existing  houses  purchased 
under  the  program  drew  either  positive  FHA  ap- 
praisal remarks  or  none  at  all,  indicating  that,  at  the 
least,  the  appraiser  found  no  serious  problems  nor 
any  need  for  substantial  improvements. 

Further,  most  buyers  interviewed  by  Commission 
staff  were  well  satisfied  with  their  purchases.  Only  a 
relative  handful  of  buyers — those  who  had  purchased 
houses  with  major  defects— were  actually  sorry  they 
had  participated  in  the  235  program.  Typically,  one 
black  Philadelphia  buyer  said:  “It’s  a beautiful  pro* 
gram.  I feel  I stepped  way  up.  You  always  try  to 
better  yourself.” 83  A black  buyer  in  Denver,  who 
told  Commission  staff  that  she  had  now  “come  off 
welfare  and  found  a job,”  explained:  “The  program 
gave  me  encouragement  and  a little  boost” 84  Ibis 
buyer  expressed  sympathy  for  friends  who  had  not 
been  able  to  buy  houses  under  the  program.85 


* FHA  Caae  No.  031-039192. 

•»  FHA  Caae  No.  441-1 S6SS2. 

«*  FHA  Caae  No.  051-OB3891. 

*2  Philadelphia  Buyer  Interview  No.  3,  July  IS,  1970, 
M Denver  buyer  interview  No.  7,  Aog.  5,  1970. 

"Id. 
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Another  black  buyer  who  purchased  a 71*year*old 
house  in  northeast  Denver  said:  “I  got  one  of  the 
greatest  deals  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  This  is  a 
very  well-built  house”  86 

A black  St.  Louis  couple  with  three  small  children, 
whose  application  for  a new  235  house  in  a suburban 
section  of  St.  Louis  County  had  been  accepted,  went 
into  detail  to  tell  Commission  staff  how  they  planned 
to  decorate  the  house,  panel  the  basement,  fence 
in  the  yard,  and  build  a barbecue.  Ground  bad  not 
yet  been  broken  for  construction  of  the  house  but 
the  family  already  had  packed  many  of  their  belong- 
ings in  anticipation  of  the  move.  The  apartment 
which  they  looked  forward  to  leaving  consisted  of 
four  rooms  above  a grocery  store  in  a predominantly 
black  area  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.87 

Many  buyers  stressed  the  fact  that  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  purchase  a house  without  as- 
sistance under  the  235  program.88  Several  also 
pointed  out  that  they  were  now  paying  less  per  month 
for  their  mortgage  payment  than  they  previously  had 
paid  for  rent  while  getting  much  more  for  their 
money.  As  one  white  Denver  buyer  said:  “Our  rent 
was  higher  before  and  here  we  have  so  much  room 
and  the  house  is  so  nice,  I just  love  it.  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true.”  80  In  fact,  a substantial  proportion 
of  235  buyers  are  paying  less  in  the  way  of  monthly 
payments  for  homes  that  they  own  than  they  were 
paying  for  homes  that  they  merely  rented.60 

Finally,  by  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  hous- 
ing and  neighborhoods  in  which  they  had  previously 
lived,  most  of  the  buyers  considered  themselves  for- 
tunate to  participate  in  the  235  program.  One  black 
family  in  Philadelphia  with  six  children,  which  pre- 
viously had  rented  a small  apartment  shared  with  a 
grandparent,  now  owns  a spacious  four-bedroom 
house.01  Another  Philadelphia  buyer  told  Commis- 


**  Denver  buyer  interview  No.  5,  Aug.  S,  1970. 

,rSl.  Louie  buyer  interview  No.  6,  Aug.  37,  1970. 

**  Little  Rock  buyer  Interview*  No.  13.  Sept.  16.  1970;  No*.  IS.  21,  22, 
Sept.  17,  1970;  tupra  note  83,  end  Pbilsdelplil ■ buyer  interview  No.  9. 
July  17,  1970;  Denver  buyer  interview  No,  12,  Aug.  5.  1970,  md  tupra 
note  78. 

“ Denver  buyer  interview  No.  4,  Aug. 4,  1970. 

M See  tbe  following  table; 


TABLE  M.— BUYERS  PREVIOUSLY  PAYING  HIGHER 
RENT  THAN  PRESENT  MORTGAGE  PAYMENT 


City 

Sample 

sue 

Total 

Percent 
of  total 

Denver 

34 

S3 

Utile  Rock 

21 

26 

SL  Louis 

37 

47 

Philadelphia 

32 

52 

n Philadelphia  buyer  interview.  No.  3,  July  16,  1970. 


sion  staff  that  with  the  additional  space  her  five 
children  now  would  be  able  to  come  up  from  Florida 
to  join  her.02  Other  Philadelphia  families  have 
moved  from  what  they  characterized  as  bad  neighbor- 
hoods and  are  now  living  in  homes  on  tree-lined  resi- 
dential streets.03 

A number  of  the  235  buyers  had  previously  lived 
in  public  housing.  They  had  been  dissatisfied  with 
conditions  there  and  considered  their  move  to  235 
housing  a distinct  change  for  the  better.  One  black 
buyer  in  Denver  expressed  sympathy  for  those 
friends  still  living  in  public  housing  who  had  not 
been  able  to  purchase  houses  under  the  program.04 
She  expressed  particular  pleasure  in  the  schools  in 
her  new  area  and  was  glad  that  her  children  would 
not  Have  to  grow  up  in  a public  housing  environ- 
ment.95 

Abuses  Under  the  Program 

Examination  of  the  235  case  files  and  field  visits 
by  Commission  staff  revealed  that  some  houses  being 
sold  under  the  235  program  had  serious  physical 
defects.  Similar  findings  were  published  in  a report 
issued  by  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 68  The  report  stated: 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  ia  insuring  existing 
home*  that  are  of  such  poor  quality  that  there  is  little  or  no 
possibility  that  they  can  survive  the  life  of  the  mortgage  or 
even  attempt  to  maintain  any  reasonable  property  value.” 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  problems 
in  the  quality  of  housing  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  235  program.  Housing  under  other  FHA  pro- 
grams— those  not  involving  subsidies  to  lower-in- 
come families — also  have  these  deficiencies.  For 
example,  in  St.  Louis,  representatives  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  told  Commission  staff  that  they  had  re- 
ceived many  complaints  from  buyers  who  had  pur- 
chased houses  under  the  nonsubsidized  section  203 
program.  One  buyer  found  that  6 months  after  he 
had  puchased  his  house,  necessary  roof  repairs 
amounted  to  $275.98 


n Supra  note  83. 

Philadelphia  buyer  interview  No.  6.  July  16.  1970:  tupra  note  W-  . 

* Supra  note  84. 

11 /d. 

N -‘Iove«i»*tlon  and  Hewing  of  Abum  in  Federal  Low  *od  Moderate- 
Income  Homing  Program*,  Staff  Report  and  Recommend* t ion*.  Committee 
on  Booking  *nd  Currency.  House  of  Representative*.”  91*1  Cong.,  second 
teMioi),  December  1970. 

ar/j.  at  1.  The  Committee  Report  Kite*  that  tbe  roost  common  defi- 
ciencies which  Committee  lovesilgstor*  found  were:  "fanliy  plumbing, 
leaky  basement*.  leaky  roofs,  cracked  pl*»ter.  faulty  or  inadequate  wir- 
ing, rotten  wood  In  floor*,  staircases,  ceiling,  porebes.  lack  of  Inaulallon. 
faulty  beating  unha.  and  ibo  like.” 

••Interview;  Su  Louis  Legal  Aid  Society.  Aug.  25,  1W0. 
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In  Philadelphia,  Commission  staff  was  told  that 
abuses  were  not  limited  to  the  235  program,  but  were 
an  “across-the-board  problem”.9*  Of  the  13  cases  of 
code  violations  and  other  problems  in  Philadelphia 
reported  by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee staff,  only  two  involved  235  housing.  Ten  in- 
volved  the  nonsubsidized  221  program  and  one 
involved  the  nonsubsidized  203  program.100 

Although  these  problems  are  confined  to  a limited 
proportion  of  the  235  housing,  they  are  of  serious 
and  legitimate  concern  to  those  families  affected. 

Abuses  in  Existing  Housing 
FHA  appraisal  forms  included  in  the  286  case  files 
examined  gave  some  indication  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  houses.  One  such  indication  was  age.  If 
the  house  was  extremely  old,  the  appraiser  generally 
estimated  a relatively  short  remaining  economic  life. 
The  remaining  economic  life  of  the  property  is  the 
basis  for  determining  the  length  of  the  mortgage 
term  which  the  appraiser  feels  the  property  can 
support. 

In  the  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia  samples,  the 
average  existing  house  was  more  than  40  years  old, 
while  in  Denver  and  Little  Rock  the  average  exist- 
ing house  was  less  than  30  years  old.  Consequently, 
houses  in  Denver  and. Little  Rock  had  longer  re- 
maining lives  (the  average  was  40  years)  and 
longer  mortgage  terms  (the  average  was  30  years) 
than  houses  in  the  two  other  cities.  In  Philadelphia 
the  average  house  had  a remaining  life  of  33  years 
and  the  average  mortgage  loan  term  was  23  yeaTS. 
In  St.  Louis,  the  average  house  had  a remaining  life 
of  36  years  and  the  average  mortgage  term  was  28 
years, 

These  figures  suggest  that  poor  quality  235  hous- 
ing was  more  prevalent  in  St,  Louis  and  Philadelphia 
than  in  Denver  or  Little  Rock.  The  field  visits  and 
the  appraisers’  remarks  contained  in  the  case  files 
supported,  this  finding. 

Although  the  poorest  housing  was  found  in  St 
Louis  and  Philadelphia,  Commission  staff  found 
some  low  quality  existing  housing  sold  to  235  buyers 
in  all  four  metropolitan  areas. 

Philadelphia 

One  mortgage  loan  supervisor  employed  by  a 
Philadelphia  mortgage  company  which  was  par- 

•*  Interview  with  Julian  Granger.  former  «tafi  member  of  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  of  the  Houm  of  Repre~nt.ti»*R,  No*.  10.  1970. 

l«a  Hooee  Bonking  and  Currency  Committee.  ‘’iDMatilillon  ond  Hew 
log.  of  Ahuaea  in  Federal  Low  Mi  Modrnie  >«orae  Hou»U|  ?«*«*•• 
Sufi  Report  and  Recommend. lion..-  91.1  Cong..  aeeond  .emion.  95  (1970). 


ticipaling  in  the  235  program  told  Commission  staff 
that  a number  of  the  235  houses  she  has  handled  “are 
in  horrible  condition”.'”1  More  than  half  the  235 
houses  in  the  Philadelphia  sample  carry  mortgages  of 
20  years  or  less.102 

FHA  appraisal  remarks  on  existing  235  houses  in 
Philadelphia  indicated  the  range  and  seriousness  of 
the  defects: 105 

Install  cold  water  line  to  second  floor.  Repair  leaking 
waterpipe  in  garage.  Repair  or  replace  front  door.  Produce 
roofing  certification.  Produce  electrical  certification.  Paint 
all  exterior  wood  work  and  metal,  two  coats. 

Replace  front  ateps.  (waived)  Install  new  roof,  include 
porch.  Repair  area  w£y  window  frame.  Paper  or  paint  all 
interior  walls.  Reahingle  rear.  Replace  front  door.  Tenant 
occupied  premises  poorly  kept;  no  signs  of  settlement. 

Much  Betti emen t— cracks  in  rear  walls— cracks  on  inte- 
rior in  most  walls  and  ceiling  (The  latter  statement  was 
covered  by  a paper  Btapled  to  the  form  saying  “V108  Repair 
cracks  in  ceiling.  Paint  exterior  brickwork".  This  house  was 
rejected  by  the  first  appraiser  who  noted  “The  property  shows 
considerable  evidence  of  settlement.  This  adverse  factor 
limits  physical  and  economic  life,  retards  long  term  market- 
ability and  precludes  favorable  consideration.  ) 

Roof  cert.,  elec.  cert.  Paint  brick  front  and  two  sides- 
replace  rotted  floor  board  on  porch-Repaur  wall  behind 
sink-install  sash  cords  or  chain  where  missing-plumbing 
cert,  to  include  adequate  water  pressure— paint  or  paper  2d 
floor  rear  and‘3rd  floor  rear  bedrooms.  Kitchen  equipment 
poor* reclamation  work  fair  - - - 30  AMP  Wood  porch 
floor  9 steps  to  front  door— 7 doors  away  piano  factory  and 
Mies  room  . . . 3rd  floor  «ea  deterioraied-p»ice  lor 
uninformed  purchasers.  (Emphasis  added.) 

St.  Louie 

An  employee  of  a Si.  Louis  mortgage  company 
heavily  involved  in  the  235  program  told  Commis- 
sion staff  that  some  of  the  older  235  houses  * should 
have  seen  their  last  owner.”  10*  An  employee  of  an- 
other St.  Louis  mortgage  company,  also  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  program,  told  Commission  staff  that 
“it  is  impossible  to  find  a house  for  under  $15,000 
that  is  up  to  FHA  standards”.105  Ibis  is  particularly 
significant  since  the  average  sale  price  of  235  houses 


»t  Philadelphia  Mortgagee  Interview  No.  1.  June  17.  1970. 

b.d  ^ b,  . 

Wn.hiag.on.  D.C..  FHA  taring  Office  that  AcrUf  term  •« 

, Rigs  of  deteriorating  and  low  qoRlity  property.  Hr  eaplained  lb.«  U 

th.  Job  of  the  FHA  RFfr.i~r  to  determine  life  '*?«*** 

k,  i.  apprising.  An  FHA  Wed  mortgage  «nnol  be  1 ,erm  ° 

more  thin  75  percent  of  the  dM  !!!•«?«■"*• 

thll  cannot  oupport  . M.ye.r  mortgage  -ha.  «eo  U.  be«« 

-1.  DOt  worth  l»«oTRl«w:  FHA  R«««* 

D.C.,  Inioring  Office.  Mw.  H.  1970.  . luteal 

Itt  Philadelphia  FHA  Caw-  No..  441-162941.  U1-160U8.  441  165684. 

**  St.  Louii  Mortgagee  Interview  No.  1.  Aug.  26. 1«0. 

!■  5,,  Uuia  Mortgagee  Interview  No.  2.  Aug.  28.  1970. 


o 
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in  the  St.  Louis  sample  was  812,890  and  all  had  been 
approved  by  FHA.1M 

One  buyer  reported  that  part  of  her  house  is  be- 
ing held  up  by  a floor  jack.  (See  Exhibit  E.)  The 
buyer  had  to  delay  moving  into  the  house  for  6 
months  while  the  seller  made  repairs.  (FHA  had 
estimated  improvement  costs  of  $600  at  the  time  of 
the  appraisal.)  Even  so,  she  had  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $400  for  bathroom  plumbing  repairs  after  she 
took  possession  of  the  house.107 

Denver 

Although  most  FHA  appraisal  remarks  in  Denver 
235  files  were  complimentary,  some  indicated  that 
the  buyer  would  encounter  some  repair  problems! 108 

Subject  needs  redecorating  on  interior  and  minor  mainte- 
nance is  needed  on  exterior.  Condition  is  good  structurally, 
but  home  has  been, neglected. 

Subject  shows  much  deferred  maintenance  and  very  hard 
wear.  ...  No  lawn  in  rear  and  very  poorly  maintained 
front  lawn.  Junk  auto  and  miscellaneous  scattered  through- 
out rear  and  side  yards.  Interior  extremely  dirty,  this  taken 
into  consideration  when  arriving  at  value. 

Subject  in  fair  condition  in  and  out,  shows  wear,  exterior 
trimming,  windows  peeling.  Putty  missing,  some  screens 
missing.  Front  and  rear  screen  doors  broken,  low  founda- 
tion, a little  seepage  thru  north  fdn.  wall,  not  serious;  kitchen 
flooring  worn  out,  counter  top  lino  worn  out,  using  contact 
paper  some  loose  tile  around  tub,  generally  good  landscap- 
ing, a little  neglected,  snow  covered. 

The  Denver  Department  of  Welfare  discovered  in 
March  of  1969  that  some  welfare  recipients  were 
purchasing  deteriorating  houses  under  the  235  pro* 
gram.  Since  that  time,  department  staff  has  been 
inspecting  houses  to  be  purchased  by  welfare  recipi- 
ents under  the  235  program.  Thomas  Arnott,  in 
charge  of  special  services  for  the  department,  pro- 
vided Commission  staff  with  information  on  42  wel- 
fare recipients  whose  prospective  homes  had  been  in- 
spected by  department  staff.  All  of  the  units  had  been 
appraised  by  FHA  and  approved  for  FHA  mortgage 
insurance.  The  welfare  department  found  12  of  these 
units — more  than  one-fourth — to  be  substandard.106 

One  existing  section  235  house  in  Denver  was  in 
such  poor  condition  that,  after  closing,  FHA  allowed 
the  house  to  be  deeded  back.  An  official  of  the  Den- 


*°*  Interview  with  *uff,  Le*»l  AW  Society.  St.  Louit,  Mo„  Au*.  25, 
1970.  More  thin  half  the  St.  Loait  335  b«yer«  Interviewed  by  t be 
St.  Louin  itudenli  bid  problem*  with  tbeir  houea  ronfio*  from  minor 
difficulties  with  erneked  front  *lep*  nod  buement  l«k**e  to  m*}or  d«> 
fecti  eueb  na  etpoeed  end  fnulty  electrical  wlrin|.  in  opera  tire  furnace*. 
M|(Sof  celling*,  and  antiquated  worn  out  plum  bln*. 
w St.  Lo«U  Buyer  lot-yview  No.  L,  An*.  25,  1970. 

» Denver  FHA  Oae*  No..:  051-095430,  0SM)W3S2. 051-091131. 

"•Letter  from  Tborat*  Arnott,  tupervUor,  Special  Service*.  Denver  De- 
partment of  Welfate  to  ILS.  Commiaaion  on  Civil  Ri*hl*.  Oct.  7,  1970.  and 
interview  Denver  Drpartmenl  af  Welfare.  Au*.  5.  1970. 


ver  FHA  Insuring  Office  told  Commission  staff  that 
the  house  was  later  torn  down  because  “it  was  too 
far  gone  to  rehabilitate”  and  the  office  would  sell  the 
vacant  land.110 

Several  Denver  235  buyers  who  were  interviewed 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  their  houses.  One  had 
to  install  a new  sewer  line  because  the  old  one  had 
holes  in  it.1”  Another  was  having  difficulty  with  the 
plumbing  and  the  furnace.  This  furnace  was  in- 
spected by  the  environmental  health  service  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Denver  which  informed  the  buyer 
that  the  furnace  was  dangerous  and  would  blow  up 
if  turned  on.  The  seller  agreed  to  repair  the  furnace, 
but  had  not  done  so  at  the  time  of  the  interview. 
(August  5, 1970). 1,8 

Little  Rock 

A Little  Rock  real  estate  broker  who  also  serves  as 
an  FHA  fee  appraiser,  told  Commission  staff  that 
“buying  a used  house  is  like  buying  a used  car — 
there  is  always  a risk.”  114  He  asserted,  however,  that 
FHA  makes  sure  needed  repairs  are  made.  He  cited 
as  an  example  that  the  agency  always  makes  sure 
the  heating  is  in  working  condition.”8 
One  black  Little  Rock  buyer.  However,  told  Com- 
mission staff  that  her  house  does  not  and  never  did 
have  any  heat.  Although  there  was  a pilot  light  in  a 
floor  vent,  the  furnace  was  not  in  working  order. 
After  the  buyer  moved  in,  the  gas  company  turned 
off  the  pilot  light  During  the  winter  of  1969,  the 
buyer  used  a small  portable  electric  heater  and  a 
kitchen  stove  to  heat  the  three-bedrom  house.”6 
The  buyer  also  experienced  other  difficulties.  The 
FHA  file  on  this  case  contained  the  following  ap- 
praisal comments: 

Dwelling  is  in  very  run-down  condition,  but  required 
repairs  should  make  property  desirable.  Roof  and  exterior 
paint  is  poor,  interior  walls  «nd  ceilings  aren't  good  and 
not  acceptable,  floors  are  fair  to  good,  kitchen  base  cabinets 
good  but  little  room,  upper  cabinets,  garage  is  good  and 
hat  finished  interior  and  electricity. 

The  buyer  told  Commission  staff  that  the  house 
had  been  painted  but  that,  3 months  later  when  the 
paint  began  to  peel,  the  painter  and  the  broker 
informed  her  that  this  was  no  longer  their 
responsibility. 

IM  Interview,  Deover  FHA  Xtuurin*  Ofiee.  An*.  7.  1970. 

m Denver  Boyer  Interview  No-  9,  Ac*.  5, 1970. 

n*  Denver  Boyer  Interview  No.  SO,  An*.  S.  1970. 

l»*  Little  Rock  Reel  EUute  Broker  Interview  No.  2,  Sep.  15. 1970. 

»u  Little  Rock  Real  Eitnte  Broker  Interview  No.  2.  S*pt.  1$.  1970. 

«■  id. 

Little  Rock  FHA  Cm*  No.  0J1-MS277.  Litllo  Rock  Boy«  Interview 
No.  10.  Sept.  16.  1970. 
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EXHIBIT  E 


1.  When  installing  place  the  bottom  plate  on  footing  where 
Floor  Jack  is  to  be  located. 

2.  Remove  set  screw  from  top  of  adjusting  screw  assembly, 
install  top  plate  and  replace  set  screw  tightly. 

3.  Place  head  assembly  into  top  of  inside  telescoping  post. 

4.  Stand  the  outside  telescoping  post  upright  on  base  plate. 


5.  Insert  the  above  complete  with  inside  telescoping  post 
Into  outside  telescoping  post  and  raise  to  beam.  For  maxi- 
mum height  plain  end  df  small  tube  with  no  holes  should 
be  up.  For  minimum  height  invert  small  tube. 

6.  Place  notched  pin  into  nearest  fet  of  holes  above  top 
edge  of  outside  telescoping  post.  Le  ver  inside  telescoping 
post  and  assembly  to  resting  position. 


7.  Turn  inside  telescoping  post  until  holes  register  through 
both  posts  and  insert  full  round  pin. 


8.  Insert  handle.  Turn  screw  upward  until  top  plate  is  firm 
to  beam  or  joist  so  that  Jack  is  in  proper  vertical  position. 
Fasten  top  plate  to  beam  with  suitable  nails  or  scr£tyst  then 
proceed  to  iurn.handle.untU  Fuju^desirediliftus'madci* 


9.  Do  not  make,  complete  desired  lift  at  one  time*.  To  level 
sagged  floors,  use  carpenter's  level  to  do  it  gradually  turn- 
ing screw  one-half  turn  each  week.  Too  much  iumt  too 
often  could  cause  dislocation  of  plaster.  Take  it  easy  . 
let  the  walls  return  to  their  normal  position  gently. 


NOTICE i N«T«r  tim  mara  tbaa  **/«  *•«*■»  af  •bowiae  abaaa 

tka  lap  of  adJatUai  avS.  If  mora  adjattmaat  U aaadad,  ebaafa  lacatiea 
•f  piw  In  labia*  to  obtaia  pr«P«r  balgbt. 


REF.  FART 
LTR-  HO. 


ptBpnga  gangs 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  FART 


A. 


4-1 

Set  Screw 

4-2 

Top  Plate 

4-3 

Handle 

I 

4-5 

Adjusting  Screw 

4 

4-6 

Adjusting  Hut 

1 

1 * 

Inner  Tube 

12 

1 * 

Top  Pin 

I 4-v 

Bottom  Pin 

4-10 

Outer  Tube 

13 

| 4-1 1 

| Bottom  Platt 

25 4 

PRICE 
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Another  black  235  buyer  in  Little  Rock  said  he 
“didn’t  know  you  could  get  a good  house  under  the 
program.”  The  house  purchased  by  this  family  is 
infested  with  roaches  and  the  front  yard  is  gradually 
washing  into  the  street.  The  plumbing  is  old  and  has 
already  been  repaired  by  the  buyer.117  The  FHA  file 
on  this  case  contained  the  following  appraisal 
comments: 

Poor  condition:  No  kitchen  cabinets,  walla  and  ceilings 
in  poor  condition.  Floors  poor.  Exterior  fair.  Needs  com* 
plete  redecorating,  bath  fixtures  are  old  style.  No  decora- 
tions considered.  Value  estimated  as  is." 

Speculators 

The  activities  of  real  estate  speculators 118  in  the 
235  program  have  received  wide  publicity.119  In  fact, 
some  houses  in  the  Commission’s  sample  had  been 
sold  by  speculators. 

Speculation  seemed  to  be  more  prevalent  in  Phila- 
delphia and  St.  Louis  than  in  the  other  two  areas. 
A January  1970  Commission  Staff  Report  on  Hous- 
ing in  St.  Louis  found  that  29  percent  of  existing 
section  235  houses  in  the  St.  Louis  sample  had  been 
•old  by  the  same  person,  identified  by  FHA  as  a 
“speculator”.120  At  least  four  individual  sellers  in 
the  Philadelphia  235  buyer  sample  were  found  by 
Commission  staff  to  b^  speculators. 

Houses  sold  by  speculators,  however,  appeared  to 
be  of  equal  quality  to  houses  in  the  same  price  range 
sold  by  other  owners.  For  example,  one  black  Phila- 
delphia 235  buyer  purchased  her  house  for  $7,300 
in  March  1970  from  a speculator  who  had  paid 
$3,800  for  it  2 months  earlier.  The  buyer  found  no 
defects  in  the  house  and  was  very  pleased  with  her 
purchase.  She  pointed  out  that  the  house  had  been 
papered  and  painted  and  a new  garbage  disposal  had 
been  installed  before  she  moved  in.121 

In  some  cases,  however,  houses  sold  by  speculators 
have  had  serious  defects.  One  black  Philadelphia 
235  buyer  purchased  her  houje  from  a speculator 
for  $5,500  in  March  1970.  Tire  speculator  had  paid 
$2,000  for  it  in  November  1969.  The  buyer  has  had 
problems  with  the  plumbing  and  with  vermin.  In 
addition,  between  the  tftne  the  buyer  made  her 
downpayment  and  the  time  she  moved  in,  the  house 


1,1  Lillie  Rock  Buyer  latervlew  No.  I.  Sept.  14.  1970.  end  Lillie  Rock 
FH  A Caie  No.  031-042287. 

114  A (peculator  pnrcbaeee  real  cell  la  properties  (or  the  purpone  of  re- 
telling ibera  quickly  it  a profit. 

,w  “Silly  Minute*'*.  CB5  Televinio*.  Jan.  5. 1971. 

}n  Hearini  in  $t.  Louie.  Mo.  Before  the  U.5.  CanmUaioo  on  Civil 
Rilhta.  Exhibit  No,  21. 559.  <19701. 

,n  Philadelphia  FHA  Cue  No.  441-163229;  Silo  Price  January  1970,  the 
Philadelphia  Metropolitan  Real  Eatate  Directory;  mpr o note  91. 
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was  vandalized.  Rugs  and  walls  were  tom  up,  light 
fixtures  were  pulled  down  and  the  kitchen  sink,  pipes, 
and  linoleum  were  removed.  As  of  July  17, 1970,  the 
speculator  still  had  not  completed  the  repairs  which 
he  had  only  reluctantly  agreed  to  do.  This  was  the 
only  house  which  the  buyer  had  been  shown  by  the 
speculator/broker  and  she  now  regrets  she  bought 
it122 

In  other  cases,  despite  defects,  buyers  were  still 
satisfied  with  their  houses.  For  instance,  another 
black  Philadelphia  235  buyer  paid  $12,000  for  her 
house  which  had  been  purchased  by  a speculator  for 
$7,500  in  the  same  month  (March  1970).  Although 
the  cellar  leaked  badly  and  was  filled  with  water, 
this  buyer  was  also  pleased  with  her  house.  She  had 
formerly  rented  a house  that  had  been  rehabilitated 
by  the  “redevelopment  people”.  The  house  was  lo- 
cated, she  said,  “in  a very  bad  neighborhood.”  The 
buyer  selected  her  235  house  because  it  was  “in  a 
better  neighborhood”  and  the  “schools  are  good”.125 

The  Predicament  of  the  235  Buyer 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  some  235  buy- 
ers are  purchasing  existing  houses  which  have  seri- 
ous defects.  Minority  home  seekers  traditionally 
have  had  little  alternative  to  inferior  housing.  As  a 
study  for  the  President’s  Committee  on  Urban  Hous- 
ing pointed  out: 

The  nonwhile  population  has  not,  as  a general  rule,  been 
afforded  the  same  access  to  adequate  housing  regardless  of 
income.111 

In  addition,  many  of  the  buyers,  especially  wel- 
fare recipients  with  children,  are  desperate  to  escape 
from  inadequate  living  quarters.  Housing  under  the 
235  program,  even  with  defects  and  at  inflated  prices, 
represents  a substantial  improvement 

Many  of  the  families  surveyed  by  the  Commission 
had  female  heads  of  households.  This  was  partic- 
ularly so  in  St  Louis  and  Philadelphia  where  the 
houses  purchased  under  the  program  were  oldest 
and  cheapo t In  these  cities,  more  than  seven  of  every 
10  families  in  the  sample  were  headed  by  women.1” 

»s*  Philadelphia  FHA  Caw  So.  441-166694;  Sale  Met  November  1969. 
The  Philadelphia  Metropolltao  Reel  Eatate  Directory;  Philadelphia  Buyer 
Interview  No.  7.  Jwly  17.  1970. 

Philadelphia  FHA  Caae  No.  441-166691;  Speculator  Sale*  Price,  tha 
Philadelphia  Metropolis  Real  Ealate  Directory;  tupra  note  93. 

“♦Prenldeai’e  Committee  oo  Urban  Hooting,  Technical  Studlee.  vol  It. 
(1968).  at  227. 

»!■  Philadelphia.  47  of  tha  61  (amiliea  wer«  beaded  by  women;  in 
St.  Louie,  56  ol  Ibe  79  (amilie*  were  headed  by  women.  Oae-thlrd  of  tha 
Denver  familit*  <21  out  of  64)  and  one  out  of  every  10  famlliv*  la  Little 
Rock  (8  out  of  62)  were  elao  beaded  by  womeo. 
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In  addition,  in  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis  a large 
number  of  families  received  public  assistance.  In 
fact,  more  than  half  the  families  in  these  cities  re* 
ceived  public  assistance,  primarily  under  the  pro- 
gram of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children.120 

These  families  tend  to  be  those  most  desperately 
in  need  of  housing.  They  also  tend  to  be  most  sus- 
ceptible to  speculators  and  unscrupulous  real  estate 
brokers.  Dr.  George  Sternlieb,  author  of  “The  Tene- 
ment Landlord,”  describes  the  type  of  housing  mar- 
ket which  is  open  to  these  families: 127 

The  market  realities  of  central  city  real  estate  all  too  fre- 
quently are  very  grim.  And  what  this  means,  by  the  way, 
also  is  the  fact  that  we  have  structures  standing  for  which 
there  is  no  economic  justification,  because  the  owner  of  that 
structure  knows  doggone  well  that  if  lie  clears  the  land  it 
is  worth  even  less.  As  long  as  the  shell  remains  he  can  sort 
of  hope  and  pray  that  someday  somebody  will  be  desperate 
enough  to  move  in. 

A staff  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Urban  League 
put  it  this  way: 128 

Sure,  people  know  they  are  being  cheated.  They  half-way 
expect  to  be  cheated  and  they  don’t  look  a gift  horse  in 
the  mouth,  It's  all  relative  anyway,  if  you've  got  nothing 
and  you  get  something — or  nearly  nothing— for  the  same 
price,  you  take  it. 


la  S(.  Louia,  43  «ui  cl  70  familiea  (54  percent)  received  public 
uuiitanrc ; in  Philadelphia,  32  out  ul  61  familial  (52  percent)  received 
public  oaaialanrc.  Kite  familiea  in  the  Denver  aarople  rcreived  public 
•MitUnrc  (five  out  of  64).  Nu  family  in  Little  Rock  received  public 
aaaUunrc,  There  the  level  of  public  aatlatance  ]a  too  low  for  a family 
to  Oualify  for  are.  235  aaaiatance.  Moat  of  the  familiet  on  publie  •aaiat- 
anre  alto  liad  Incomu  from  other  auurcct  inch  aa  «agca  and  child 
ouppoit.  (Familiea  who  received  auclal  tecuriiy  bcccGta  Ja  addiiiua  to 
wage*  or  other  income  we*e  not  eonaldcred  u publie  aaalaUaee  recipient*.) 

I2t  “Hearin(i  on  Ifuuainc  and  Urban  Dcvrlopmcnl  Lrjialiticn— 1966 
Before  the  Huuiing  and  Urban  Attain  Subcommittee  u(  the  Senate  Bank, 
iag  and  Currency  Committee.*'  90th  Cone.,  aceund  acaaioa.  at  136  (1966), 
,ai  Interview-Staff,  Operatiutt  Equality,  St.  Louia  Urban  Le*#ue.  Auf.  2$. 
1970. 


Abuses  in  New  Housing 

Although  new  construction  units  were  of  higher 
quality  than  existing  235  units,  they  were  not  with- 
out problems  ranging  from  minor  to  massive. 

One  Denver  buyer  has  had  difficulty  with  the 
drainpipe  when  it  rains  and  has  had  settlement  in 
the  backyard.120  Another  Denver  buyer  claimed  bis 
house  was  poorly  constructed  generally  and  that  he 
had  received  no  satisfaction  after  complaining  to  the 
builder.130  A Little  Rock  buyer  complained  that  his 
house  had  been  constructed  from  salvage  ma- 
terials.131 Another  Little  Rock  buyer  had  a faulty 
garbage  disposal.132 

The  most  serious  complaints  regarding  the  quality 
of  new  235  houses  came  from  residents  of  a pre- 
dominantly black  urban  renewal  area  in  St.  Louis 
County.  Here,  the  purchasers  have  not  fared  as  well 
as  their  counterparts  in  Little  Rock  and  Denver  in 
obtaining  quality  housing. 

The  residents,  who  have  formed  themselves  into 
neighborhood  grievance  committees,  complained  of 
such  problems  as  roofs  leaking,  rocky  yards,  and 
inadequate  landscaping,  no  tile  around  shower  area 
and  consequent  softening  plaster,  crossties  instead  of 
proper  back  steps,  unpaved  driveways,  water  in  base- 
ments necessitating  pumping  into  the  backyards, 
plastic  instead  of  wire  screens,  and  unfinished 
basements.133 

Several  of  these  residents  told  Commission  staff 
that  they  had  written  to  the  builder  and  FHA  in  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  remedy  some  of  the  defects  in 
their  houses.134 

note  78 

»*»  U, 

Ml  Little  Rock  Buyer  Interview  No.  7.  Sept.  15,  1970, 

m Little  R<xk  Buyer  Interview  No.  16,  Sept.  17. 1970. 

,M  Interview.  St.  Louia  Buyer  Interview*  No*.  2,  3,  ,n<j  4,  Auj.  25, 
1970. 
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PART  II 

SUMMARY 


Measured  only  hy  the  extent  of  minority  partici- 
pation in  the  four  metropolitan  areas  studied,  the 
235  program  is  proving  a success.  In  each  of  these 
areas,  minority  families  are  participating  in  larger 
proportions  than  they  represent  in  the  overall 
population. 

Measured  by  the  quality  of  most  housing  pur- 
chased by  235  buyers,  the  program  also  is  proving  to 
be  successful.  In  some  cases,  particularly  with  respect 
to  existing  housing,  the  housing  has  been  of  poor 
quality.  In  addition,  instances  in  which  speculators 
have  profited  under  the  program  at  the  expense  of 
lower-income  buyers  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Commission.  But  only  in  a minority  of  cases 
have  abuses  been  found  under  the  program.  More- 
over, they  are  not  uniqce  to  it.  The  same  problems 
and  abuses  have  been  found  in  connection  with  other 
FHA-insured  programs  as  well — those  not  involving 
subsidies  for  the  poor. 

The  success  of  the  program,  however,  cannot  be 
judged  solely  by  reference  to  the  number  of  units 
minority  and  majority  buyers  are  purchasing,  nor 
by  the  quality  of  huusing  being  provided.  Also 
important  is  the  impact  the  program  is  having  on 
the  problem  of  residential  segregation.  By  this 
standard,  the  program  is  not  yet  succeeding. 


Participation  in  the  235  program  has  taken  place 
along  rigid  racial  lines.  Most  new  235  units  are  being 
located  in  suburban  areas  and  are  being  purchased 
largely  by  while  buyers,  while  most  existing  units  are 
being  located  in  innner-city  ghetto  areas  or  “chang- 
ing" neighborhoods  and  are  being  purchased  largely 
by  minority  buyers.  In  those  cases  where  minority 
235  buyers  are  purchasing  new  suburban  housing, 
it  is  usually  located  in  subdivisions  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  them. 

In  addition,  houses  purchased  by  minority  buyers 
tend  to  be  older,  cheaper,  and  smaller  than  houses 
purchased  by  majority  buyers  and,  therefore,  minor- 
ity buyers  are  most  likely  to  be  overcrowded,  to 
receive  smaller  subsidies,  and  to  have  shorter 
mortgage  terms  than  majority  235  buyers.  Hence, 
the  program,  instead  of  opening  up  new  housing 
opportunities  for  minority  buyers  outside  areas  of 
traditional  minority  residence  and  reversing  the 
trend  toward  racial  separation,  is  contributing 
toward  perpetuating  and  intensifying  the  familiar 
pattern  of  racially  separate  and  unequal  housing. 

The  chapters  that  follow  will  analyze  the  role  that 
each  of  the  various  groups  involved  in  the  235  pro- 
gram has  played  in  shaping  the  pattern  of  segregated 
participation  that  has  emerged. 
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PART  HI 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  SEGREGATION  IN  235  HOUSING 


There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  the  pattern  of 
housing  under  the  235  program  might  be  expected 
to  depart  from  the  traditional  one  of  racial  segrega- 
tion. 

First,  235  housing  is  subject  to  a variety  of  laws 
providing  civil  rights  guarantees:  the  program  was 
established  after  passage  of  the  first  national  fair 
housing  law.  Title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968,  which  prohibits  discrimination  or  segregation 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  and  in  the  financing 
of  housing.  Further,  it  directs  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  administer  all  programs  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development  so  as  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
Title  VIII — fair  housing  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  since  the  235  program  involves 
Federal  assistance  by  way  of  a subsidy  as  well  as 
mortgage  insurance,  it  is  covered  by  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits  discrimina* 
tion  or  segregation  in  programs  or  activities  receiv* 
ing  Federal  loans  or  grants.  The  program  also  is  sub* 
ject  to  the  nondiscrimination  requirements  of  the 
Executive  order  on  equal  opportunity  in  housing. 

Second,  housing  under  the  program  serves  fami- 
lies who,  by  statute,  all  must  be  in  the  same  low*  to 


moderate-income  range.  By  the  same  token,  all  hous* 
ing,  whether  new*  or  existing,  whether  suburban  or 
inner-city,  must  be,  again  by  statute,  in  the  same 
moderate-price  range.  Thus  the  traditional  economic 
rationale  often  advanced  to  explain  the  separate  hous- 
ing markets  for  white  and  minority  families  has  no 
application  here.  All  program  participants  are  in 
the  same  income  range  and  all  housing  under  the 
program,  new  and  old,  suburban  and  inner-city,  is 
equally  within  the  means  of  eligible  families. 

Nonetheless,  as  the  previous  chapter  has  shown, 
the  traditional  segregated  pattern  is  being  repeated 
under  the  235  program.  Buying  patterns  under  this 
program  have  mirrored  the  buying  patterns  in  the 
housing  market  at  large,  with  new  suburban  hous* 
ing  going  to  white  families  while  older  inner-city 
housing  is  going  to  minority  families. 

Why  has  this  happened?  In  an  effort  to  answer 
this  question,  the  Commission  has  examined  the  role 
of  the  various  groups  involved — industry,  govern- 
ment, private  civil  rights  and  community  groups, 
and  buyers  themselves.  Each  has  played  a part  in 
producing  the  final  unequal,  segregated  product. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE 
PRIVATE  HOUSIHG  AND  HOME 
FIHANCE  INDUSTRY 


Commission  staff  found  that  the  major  responsi* 
bility  for  informing  the  public  of  the  existence  of 
the  Section  235  program  fell  upon  members  of  the 
real  estate  industry.  Local  Federal  Housing  Ad* 
ministration  Insuring  Offices  did  not  advertise  the 
235  program  nor  did  they  seek  out  potential  eli- 
gible buyers.  Rather,  they  informed  participants  in 
the  real  estate  industry — brokers,  builders,  and  mort* 
gage  lenders — of  the  terms  of  the  program  and 
waited  for  them  to  bring  in  applicants  for  235  mort* 
gages.  Even  this  was  not  done  in  an  organized  or 
systematic  manner.  Rather,  depending  upon  the 
decision  of  individual  FHA  Insuring  Office  Direc- 
tors, information  was  provided  to  the  industry  by 
such  means  as  conferences,  written  instructions,  or 
informal  conversations.  Real  estate  brokers  and 
builders  who  wished  to  utilize  Section  235  financing 
sought  out  potential  235  buyers  themselves  and  told 
them  about  the  new  homeownership  opportunity. 

Real  Estate  Brokers  and  Existing  Houses 

FHA’s  decision  to  administer  the  235  program  by 
waiting  for  real  estate  brokers  to  present  them  with 
applicants  for  235  mortgages  placed  the  brokers  in 
a unique  position.  As  one  St.  Louis  broker  put  it, 
“The  235  program  has  made  us  social  workers.”  1 * 
In  fact,  brokers  have  been  in  the  position  of  making 
key  decisions  on  how  this  aspect  of  the  program 
would  operate.  The  brokers  reacted  to  this  responsi* 
bility  in  various  ways. 

Reluctant  Brokers 

Many  brokers  who  did  not  customarily  deal  with 
low*income  families  shunned  the  program  and  re- 
fused to  handle  buyers  who  wanted  to  finance  their 

1 St.  Louis  Broker  Interview  No.  1,  Aug.  26.  1970. 


homes  with  Section  235  mortgages.  For  example, 
one  white  suburban  Philadelphia  buyer,  who  had 
read  an  article  about  the  235  program  in  a Phila* 
delphia  newspaper,  went  to  20  different  brokers  be- 
fore she  found  one  who  was  willing  to  handle  her 
application.2 

Brokers  have  expressed  reluctance  to  sell  houses 
under  this  program  because  235  buyers  are  not  al- 
lowed to  pay  closing  costs.3  This  means  that  closing 
costs  must  be  paid  by  the  seller,  whom  the  broker 
represents.  One  Philadelphia  broker  said  that  be- 
cause of  this:  “Brokers  only  sell  under  235  when  they 
can’t  find  another  buyer- — only  the  really  crummy 
houses,  the  lemons,  are  sold  under  235.” 4 A St.  Louis 
broker  told  Commission  staff:  “In  all  the  good  areas 
where  there  are  nice  houses,  the  seller  won't  pay 
closing  costs.  If  a seller’s  in  trouble  with  his  house, 
he’ll  take  235  buyers.”  5 

Some  brokers  are  also  reluctant  to  participate  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  sure  235  funds  will  be  available 
once  buyers  and  sellers  have  agreed  on  a purchase. 
Many  brokers  told  Commission  staff  that  they  origin- 
ally were  enthusiastic  about  the  program,  but  that 

* Philadelphia  Buyer  Interview  No.  10,  Dec.  8,  1970. 

* doling  com  are  the  coil*  involved  in  conveying  property  title  from 
idler  to  buyer  and  Include  luch  item,  n fee*  for  prepiratlon  of  the 
■bitriet,  elimination  ol  title,  preparation  of  deed,  and  taxei  on  the 
property  exehinge.  Theoretically  the  closing  eoiti  are  estimated  by  FHA 
spprsisera  and  added  to  the  appralied  vitue  of  the  house  to  comprise 
the  total  value  upon  which  FHA  bases  its  mortgsge — the  FHA*set  sale 
price.  Real  estate  brokers  in  Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  St.  Louis  told 
Commission  Half  that  FHA  frequently  undereitimitei  the  amount  of  the 
closing  costs  and  that  it  ia  eustemary  in  their  cities  for  the  seller  to 
receive  the  full  isle  price  (FHA  value)  and  require  the  buyer  to  pay 
the  closing  costs  sa  well,  tbua  requiring  the  buyer  to  pay  the  closing 
costs  twice.  (This  practice  Is  not  followed  in  Lilllo  Rock,  Ark.)  FHA 
does  not  allow  235  buyers  to  invest  more  thin  the  required  downpayment 
unless  the  excess  funds  are  applied  toward  prepaid  items  iucb  as  property 
taxes  and  fire  iniuranee.  Therefore,  tbe  235  buyer,  even  if  he  has  the 
money  availsble,  cannot  pay  the  double  dosing  enata. 

* Philadelphia  Broker  Interview  Ne.  1.  July  16,  1970. 

* St.  Louis  Broker  Interview  No.  2,  Aug.  27.  1970. 
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erratic  funding  had  caused  them  to  stop  accepting 
235  buyers.®  They  claimed  that  it  was  expensive  and 
inconvenient  to  hold  a house  off  the  market  until 
section  235  funds  became  available,  and  they  had 
lost  sales  when  235  money  “dried  up”.  A Denver 
broker  told  Commission  staff:  “I  lost  28  cases  when 
the  money  ran  out  with  1 day’s  notice.”* * * * * * 7  Another 
Denver  broker  said  she  had  had  three  houses  ready 
for  closing 8 * under  235  a year  earlier,  “but  then  the 
program  ran  out  of  funds  so  I said  to  heck  with 
that”0  A Philadelphia  broker  who  had  sold  ap- 
proximately 25  section  235  houses  said  he  gave 
orders  to  his  salesmen  not  to  accept  any  more  235 
buyers  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  funds.  He 
said  that  when  funds  became  available  again  “I’ll  get 
back  in  the  program,  but  I won’t  tie  up  my  prime 
listings  in  case  the  funds  run  out  again.”  10  A St. 
Louis  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Brokers,  the  trade  association  for'  black 
brokers,  complained  that  the  uncertain  funding  of 
the  235  program  favors  speculators.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  FHA  Commissioner  Eugene  Gulledge 
saying: 11 

At  the  present  time  this  office  has  paid  more  than  one 
thousand  ($1,000)  dollars  for  credit  reports  and  FHA  ap- 
praisals without  closing  the  transaction®.  Apparently  own’ 
ership  of  the  land  is  the  key  to  getting  235  applications 
approved  under  the  present  FHA  guidelines.  While  listing 
agents  are  waiting  for  available  funds  their  contracts  become 
delinquent  dated  contracts.  This  situation  favors  the  specu- 
lators who  in  most  cases  have  no  interest  in  the  neighborhood 
or  the  people  they  represent:  as  a result  many  people  are 
moved  from  one  substandard  home  to  another  substandard 
home,  the  speculator  making  more  than  a reasonable  profit. 


« Congress  has  funded  the  235  program  1"  biti  and  pieee*.  The  Srat 
fundi  (525  million)  were  appropriated  in  October  1968.  The  eeeond 
appropriation  (545  million)  wu  made  in  July  1969.  Fund*  for  fi«e«l 
yen  1970  (590  million)  were  not  appropriated  until  November  1969. 
Then  appropriations  for  fiscal  )c*r  1971  (1130  million)  were  vetoed  by 
the  Preiident  and  reappropristed  (5130  million)  in  December  1970.  The 
erratic  funding  referred  to  by  real  eiiate  broker*  i»  not  ju*t  » produet 
of  sporadic  congressional  funding  but  the  result  of  internal  FHA  poli- 
cies, Originally  FHA  funds  were  alfocaled  to  loeal  itiaurinj  offices  on  a 
need/cost  formula  haait.  But  acme  office*  were  able  to  u»e  the  funds 
quickly  and  some  were  not.  FHA  began  realloeatlog  fundi  on  the  ba*,-a 
of  uie  and  ihifted  funds  around  from  office  to  office  on  a request  baala. 
Then  in  the  spring  nf  1970,  production  of  new  235  bouse*  inereaaed  md 

FHA  let  an  administrative  limit  of  10  percent  on  the  amount  of  fund* 

to  be  meil  for  existing  houses  whieh  have  not  been  rehabilitated  under 
aee.  235(j).  The  net  result  of  these  improvisations!  policies  has  been 

that  Insuring  Ofliees  have  been  unsure,  from  month  to  month,  of  the 

number  of  235  applications  they  would  be  able  to  accept  for  dialing 

houses. 

7 Denver  Broker  Interview  No.  2,  Aug.  5.  1970. 

0 Closing  it  the  tetm  used  to  denote  the  signing  of  the  papers  which 
eonvey  the  property  title  from  seller  to  buyer, 

1 Denver  Broker  Interview  No.  7.  Aug.  6,  1970. 

10  Philsdelphi*  Broker  Interview  No.  3.  July  IS.  1970. 

" Letter  from  Hexekiah  Lewis,  Jr..  Missouri  Realty  and  Compsny.  to 

Eugene  Gulledge.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  Production  snd  Mortgage 

Credit,  FHA  CommUaloner,  Mar,  16.  1970. 


Brokers  also  complained  to  Commission  staff  that 
the  235  program  is  too  complicated  and  that  FHA 
has  changed  the  rules  so  often  that  they  can  hardly 
understand  the  program  themselves,  much  less  ex- 
plain it  to  buyers.  A Denver  broker  said:  “It’s  such 
a hodge-podge.  I wish  we  had  more  information.  I’ve 
tied  up  several  houses  and  then  found  out  the  buyers 
weren’t  eligible  under  the  program.”  12  A Philadel- 
phia broker,  who  claimed  to  be  the  first  in  the  city 
to  sell  under  235,  told  Commission  staff  that  in  his 
opinion,  “there  isn’t  a broker  around  who  knows 
the  formula  and  can  predict  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
sidy.” He  said  he  feels  every  235  buyer  should  be 
counseled  and  given  a chart  which  shows  prices, 
monthly  costs,  and  income  limits  so  they  could  pre- 
sent the  chart  to  the  broker  when  they  came  in  to 
look  for  a house.  “It  is  unfair  to  give  a broker  this 
responsibility.  The  program  is  too  complicated.”  13 

Participating  Brokers 
Some  brokers,  particularly  those  who  also  specu- 
late in  residential  property,  saw  the  235  program  as 
a golden  opportunity  to  make  money.  A salesman 
for  a St.  Louis  broker  who,  as  a speculator,  sold  29 
percent  of  the  houses  in  the  Commission’s  St.  Louis 
sample,  told  staff  members  that  his  firm  had  mailed 
out  about  12,000  post  cards  to  potential  235  buyers 
after  the  program  began.  Even  after  235  funds  for 
the  St.  Louis  area  had  been  exhausted,  3,000  addi- 
tional cards  had  been  prepared  for  use  when  the 
funds  became  available  again.  (See  Exhibit  F,  p.  47.) 
Many  of  the  post  cards  went  to  public  housing 
tenants14  and  most  of  the  recipients  were  black.15 

Some  brokers  commented  on  how  easy  it  was  to 
sell  a house  to  a 235  buyer.  A Denver  saleswoman 
said:  “We  write  up  the  contract  before  they  even  see 
the  house — that’s  how  easy  they  are  to  sell.”  10  An- 
other Denver  saleswoman  said  that:  “The  235  buyer 
will  buy  literally  anything.”  17  A Philadelphia  bro- 
ker, who  was  also  a speculator,  said  that  many  of  his 
applicants  lived  in  public  housing  and  that  “com- 
pared to  where  they’re  coming  from,  they  want  what- 
ever I show  them.” 18 


11  Deliver  Broker  Interview  No.  1.  Aug.  2.  1970, 

» Philadelphia  Broker  Interview  No.  4.  July  17.  1970. 

70  Over  one-fourth  of  the  235  buyer,  in  the  St.  Louis  ..mple  formerly 
resided  in  publie  housing  project*  in  the  City  of  St.  Louie. 

50  Supra  note  5. 

10  Denver  Broker  Interview  No.  4,  Aug,  5,  1970. 

17  Denver  Broker  Interview  No.  8.  Aug.  6,  1970. 

10  Philadelphia  .Broker  Interview  No.  2,  July  15,  1970. 
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EXHIBIT  F 

HAVE  YOU  HEARD  THE  NEWS? 

Several  of  your  neighbors  have  become  home  own- 
ers because  of  the 

NEW  FHA  PROGRAM. 

If  you  are  receiving: 

(1)  ADC  or 

(2)  Social  Security  or 

(3)  Have  5 or  more  minor  children  or 

(4)  Live  in  a project 

You  can  afford  a newly  decorated  home  with  nice 
yard  for  your  family. 

Your  house  payment  is  figured  on  what  your  in- 
come is  now. 

YOUR  SATISFIED  NEIGHBORS  ARE 
OUR  BEST  RECOMMENDATION 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL 
EVENINGS: 

THESE  ARE  GOVERNMENT 
APPRAISED,  VACANT, 

CLEAN  BUILDINGS. 

Other  brokers,  however,  complained  that  235 
buyers  are  too  choosey,  considering  the  fact  that 
they  are  getting  a Federal  subsidy.  One  Philadelphia 
salesman  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  buyers  were 
more  particular  than  nonsubsidized  buyers.  He  told 
Commission  staff:  “I’ve  shown  properties  to  235 
buyers  who  turned  them  down  and  then  sold  the 
same  property  the  next  day  to  a regular  unsubsidized 
buyer.”  19  A Denver  broker  complained  that:  “Some 
235  buyers  think  they  can  buy  any  house.” 20 

Nearly  all  brokers  agreed  that  the  typical  235 
buyer  had,  at  best,  only  a dim  understanding  of 
how  the  program  works.  Despite  the  fact  that  they 
were  often  the  primary  contact  and  source  of  infor- 
mation for  235  buyers,  few  brokers  felt  obliged  to 
enlighten  them  any  more  than  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  sale. 

For  example,  a Denver  saleswoman  who  had  sr’d 
five  section  235  houses  told  Commission  staff  that: 
“The  buyers  don’t  understand  that  their  income  will 

**  Supra  note  13. 

**  Supra  note  12. 


be  reevaluated  in  2 years.  They’re  too  dumb  to  ask 
about  something  like  that.” 21  A Denver  broker  who 
has  also  done  rehabilitation  work  under  section  221 
(h)  said  that:  “The  buyers  just  don’t  understand 
the  program.  They  don’t  realize  they  own  the 
house;  they  think  they  are  still  renting.  If  anything 
goes  wrong  with  the  house,  they  call  the  broker  and 
ask  him  to  fix  it.”22  A Philadelphia  broker  told 
Commission  staff  that  most  of  his  235  buyers  were 
on  public  assistance.  He  said:  “They  don’t  know 
there’s  a lien  23  on  their  property.  We  could  tell  them 
but  it’s  not  our  ball  game.  It  should  be  up  to  their 
caseworker  to  tell  them.” 24 

Many  brokers  said  that,  even  when  asked,  they 
were  unable  to  tell  the  235  buyers  what  their  monthly 
payment  would  be  or  the  amount  of  their  subsidy 
since  they  did  not  know  the  figures  themselves.  Some 
brokers  attempted  to  estimate  the  payment  amount. 
Others  sent  the  buyers  to  the  mortgage  companies  to 
learn  the  terms  in  advance.  Many  brokers  said  that 
the  buyers  learned  the  amount  of  their  monthly  pay- 
ments at  the  closings.  In  one  case,  a Philadelphia 
buyer  did  not  learn  that  she  would  not  receive  a 235 
subsidy  until  she  went  to  the  closing;  the  broker  who 
sold  her  the  property  said  he  thought  the  mortgage 
company  had  notified  her  that  she  was  ineligible  for 
235  assistance.  An  employee  of  the  mortgage  com- 
pany said  he  had  called  the  broker  and  asked  'Aim  to 
notify  the  seller.20 

While  these  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  brokers 
go  far  toward  explaining  the  purchase  of  inferior 
housing  by  some  Section  235  buyers,  they  do  not  ex- 
plain the  difference  in  housing  quality  for  majority 
and  minority  buyers  or  the  segregated  buyer  pat- 
terns observed  by  Commission  staff.  The  patterns  are 
the  product  of  a more  basic  and  widespread  problem. 

Real  Estate  Brokers  and  the  Separate  Housing 
Markets 

Nearly  all  brokers  interviewed  by  Commission 
staff  were  convinced  of  one  thing — minorities,  par- 
ticularly lower* income  minorities,  do  not  want  to 

11  Supra  note  17. 

**  Denver  Broker  Interview  No.  9.  Aug.  6.  1970. 

H The  State  of  Pennsylvania  rccordi  > lien  the  property  of 

public  iwIatiDcc  recipient*.  The  6 rat  judgment  ii  for  13,000.  A*  tho  re- 
cipient continue*  to  receive  public  eaaitunee,  additional  judgment#  of 
12,000  are  added.  There  Jt  no  record  of  lienl  hf  type  ol  owncrahip  to 
tho  Siata  waa  unable  to  Jurniab  information  on  tbe  number  of  aee.  23$ 
properties  on  which  tbe  State  of  Penoaylvanla  has  • claim.  Telephone 
conversation,  Claim*  Settlement  Office,  State  Department  of  Welfare, 
Karrlaburf,  Pa..  Oct.  16,  1970. 

34  Supra  note  10. 

* Supra  note  13,  and  Phllndalpbil  Mortgagee  Interview  No.  1,  June  17, 
1970. 
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move  into  predominantly  white  areas.  In  every  met- 
ropolitan area  surveyed,  Commission  staff  was 
assured  by  broker  after  broker  that  minority  235 
buyers  desired  to  live  in  minority  neighborhoods. 
For  example,  a Little  Rock  broker  told  Commission 
staff: 

I just  get  the  feeling  that  colored  people  want  to  live  in 
colored  neighborhoods.  They  don’t  want  to  be  isolated  with 
no  colored  neighbor* *." 

A Denver  broker  said: 

Seventy -five  percent  of  my  235  applicants  are  minorities. 
Hali  are  black  and  half  are  Hispano.  The  Hispanos  are 
forming  a political  bloc  and  they  don’t  want  to  disperse. 
And  no  black  235  buyers  want  to  move  out  of  black  areas.” 

Another  Denver  broker  gave  his  view  of  upward 
mobility  in  the  black  community: 

All  our  black  buyers  want  to  move  to  Park  Hill.  Moving 
to  Park  Hill  is  a status  thing— it’s  moving  up  in  black 
society* 

A Philadelphia  broker  distinguished  between  dif- 
ferent types  of  black  applicants: 

The  235  applicants  want  to  buy  houses  in  the  areas  where 
they  live — unless  they’re  fancy  colored  and  then  they  go 
to  West  Oak  Lane.* 

Thus,  the  separate  housing  market  for  minority 
buyers,  as  perceived  by  brokers,  leads  to  broker 
specialization.  Most  of  the  real  estate  brokers  inter- 
viewed by  tbs  Commission  staff  identified  themselves 
as  serving  a specific  racial  or  ethnic  group  in  a 
racially  or  ethnically  identifiable  area. 

For  example,  one  white  Little  Rock  broker  can* 
didly  explained  that  he  serves  black  applicants  in 
“changing”  neighborhoods. 

My  business  is  with  the  Negro  people.  I deal  mostly  with 
that  type  property— with  older  property.  I concentrate  on 
areas  where  white  people  are  moving  away  and  blacks  are 
buying.* 

Another  white  Little  Rock  broker  told  Coromis* 
sion  staff  that  he  serves  the  black  market  because  it 
is  profitable.  He  explained: 

There  is  a real  demand  for  houses  by  black  people.  Many 
of  the  people  living  in  the  projects  want  to  move  out.  I saw 
the  need  for  someone  to  take  that  market  and  I got  into 
the  business*  I only  work  with  low*price  houses* 

Brokers  in  the  three  northern  metropolitan  areas 
operated  in  similar  fashion.  For  example,  a white 
Philadelphia  broker,  located  in  the  ghetto,  said 
simply:  “My  listings  and  clientele  are  black.”” 

**  Little  Rock  Broker  Interview  No.  2,  Sept.  IS,  1970. 

^Supre  note  7. 

* Supra  oou  16. 

n Supra  note  IS. 

**  Little  Bock  Broker  Interview  No.  6,  Sept.  17.  1970. 

**  Little  Rock  Broker  Interview  No.  4,  Sept.  16,  1970. 

“ Supra  note  18. 


Another  white  Philadelphia  broker  whose  office  is 
located  in  the  Germantown  area  said:  “My  area  is 
a changing  neighborhood.  Most  of  my  buyers  are 
black  or  Puerto  Rican.”  " A white  Denver  broker 
told  Commission  staff:  “The  majority  of  our  clients 
are  black  and  Park  Hill  is  our  area.  We  work  it 
strongly.”  54 

Some  black  brokers  interviewed  by  Commission 
staff  saw  black  buyers  and  black  areas  as  their  right* 
ful  province.  A black  St  Louis  broker  responded  in* 
dignantly  when  asked  if  he  showed  suburban  listings 
to  his  applicants: 

I understand  their  needs.  They  need  to  stay  in  the  city. 
There  U nothing  for  poor  families  in  the  suburb*.  They 
shouldn’t  have  too  big  a house  because  the  larger  the  bouse, 
the  more  the  heat  costs.  In  addition,  taxes  am  higher  in 
the  suburbs.  It*s  up  to  the  practitioners  to  determine  the 
right  location  for  the  family* 

A black  Little  Rock  broker  spoke  critically  of 
white  brokers  who  sell  to  black  clients.  He  said  they 
canvass  neighborhoods  looking  for  customers  and 
sometimes  they  call  him  to  find  out  if  he  has  “any 
houses  available  for  blacks.”  He  said:  “We  can  sell 
all  our  houses  ourselves.”  He  added,  however, 
“Sometimes  we  do  cooperate  with  white  Realtors 
who  can’t  get  rid  of  their  houses.”” 

Advertising  Practices  of  Real  Estate  Brokers 

Many  real  estate  brokers  direct  their  advertise- 
ments toward  the  racial  or  ethnic  market  which  they 
desire  to  serve.  The  most  blatantly  discriminatory 
advertising  was  found  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  There, 
the  following  ad  was  printed  in  an  early  1970  issue 
of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  and  was  placed  by  the 
broker  who  told  Commission  staff  his  business  was 
“with  Negro  people”. 

SOLD 

We  urgently  need  listings  on  older  homes  under  $15^000, 
especially  in  mixed  neighborhoods.  We  sold  66  of  these 
properties  in  1969  and  have  a prospect  for  every  one  we 
list” 

In  Little  Rock,  many  advertisements  begin  with 
the-  word,  “Anyone,”  or  with  the  phrase,  “Anyone 
May  Buy.”  (See  Exhibit  G)  The  following  ads  are 
typical : 

ANYONE— 4 BEDRMS. 

Completely  remodeled  inside  and  out  on  full  comer  lot 
A bargain  at  $12£00.  Only  $400  down  FHA.  Walk  to  Cen- 
tral High* 


**  Supra  Mil  IS. 

**  Denver  Broker  la  ferric*  No.  6,  Au* . S,  1970. 

* Supra  Dole  L 

M Little  Rock  Broker  Interview  No.  L,  Sept.  15,  1970. 

” Arkauee  Caxctfe.  eertr  1970. 

* Arkwiu  Ceeette,  fell  1970.  Cestrel  Hi*k  le  over  eae-tUrd  black  uai 
U unrounded  br  -cha8fl*|**  neiabborbeoda. 
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EXHIBIT  G 


<•  REAL  ESTATE  SALES  + 

1(^8,  Homos,  All  UctioftT 


CENTRAL  HIGH 

aktohi,  quauft  lor  u 
loan  «u  to  sis—  * bdrm-. 
l<t  bath  bam*.  dbL  aaipor" 
it  ira.  MhsoL 


UTTH  IT!  Zoo *4  Apt.  I mn.,  1 bath*.  L,. 
— fk  daplttm-ot  CHtRUE 

"bTo  c k 


3-baU,  au  cot»*«^oeta. 
carport  PKOffl  3B*»  to  MUMt. 


anyone  may  buy 


anyone  may  buy 


r«rt  to d tarn. 


ANYONE  CAN  BUY 

lkww  Ham. 


REDWOOD 

— OONTEMFOIWAT  irTLWO- , 

0«wn  — 0t*r  m tt » j ^ 


’tUHIXMDHUI.M-MM 


INCOME  LOW? 


iw  mm  *»« 

program.  Into  ml  kvd  depaadi  on 
tba  number  in  row  Tamil*.  Tbla 


•eat  earpttinf . • 


ANN  CA1113,  SK  MMS 
JENNY  BIERY,  SK  1 IT 

pauune  burns, 

SK  H4tt 

MARY  HUDDLESTON, 

SK  S-8387 

U.F.S,  Realtor*  SK  8-0226 


"EAL  ESTATE  SALES  + 

*.  ^PA'  F^TATE  SALE5  4- J 



174,  L.  Rn  Ns.  of  Cth, 
Wait  of  Unlvewlty 

170.  LLSAot  Boo— veto 
Road  pnd  Hwj.  1 

Kir  souirr  oomwt  wwr 
lb*  loan.  1 -draw*, jOn,  emu* 
n im.  All  Mfrtaa.  U Own—  nrt. 
PHOKB  3B-130S, 

POR  SALS  BT  OVrHTR:  1 Nirooma 
3 full  bat—,  H**  torn.  C/A  and  —at. 
.mrpH  and  dram;  ooovanJint  to  all 
■ctwela.  CALL  IO-M6L 

3 LOn 

Wlltr.  Boar  RoWnaoa, 

ncoHx  mum. 

•'TOOHO  PAtoTtr' 

A RKAL  DOLL  BOUIE  » WIKCULMSUfi 
on  tartly  tot  Bride,  3 BfU..  IH  BATH 

OARjurcro,  au  at  ivuirr  ba im 

and  plet  ap  prntta.  o t Kit  WaMt  to  *eboo( 
and  sw  CY.  ' Man.  PAT  DAVIS.  2ZS-TU8. 

T . T RJCAL  otatk,  me. 

L or  L 335-3130 

PLEASANT  VALLEY 
•avi  am-auT  fw*m  owks* 

One-Morr,  1 bdnot,  .3  batoa,  tm,  town 
nrapliet.  mm  wnrtiaa.  ajnrw  towj . 
■null  dewo  paytnoat  CULL  WO  WOW 

XQUrrr  utrnaui  ixrs  to—  at  tbta.  At- 
mow  »tw  — ty.  3 bdrrm.,  brick,  1H 
— mi,  appn—ewetiM  tt,  —Mtu  mruw 
room,  w-vr  oarpau,  Inotond  —rat*.  ToUl 
PJUOB  040LT  01.5®. 

RATM  om)  ITtOALL  M-USO 
•na  QUART) LAb  CO  . IKBBl 
Mobil*  Pbocr  m-4fTS 

IRK.  * a COLO  RIAL;  * bdna».M  dta 
w-flroplaoi,  — dta,  earpot  LoU  to  Ma- 
tas. Oort  am.  Dbt.  carport  tm*  chak- 

ue  w.  fox.  stt-wt  

1 BLOCK  —"MS 

IK  LOAN  *.  2 yf  < old  eaWnlal  bet.  4 bdrma,. 
f bathe.  pin—  earpou,  dap-  ftawd 
raid,  paa—l  »«3  rm.jdbt,  farasa.All 
• appt.  kit,  ttjau •»— 

, pmU.,  tvanrthMr  10,791.  Dswix  BUT* 

1 rwcmw.  ra-um  „ 

. BLOCK 

DSLUXI  Moans  BOMB  oa  tun  lord 
tot  Al  atiuuia.  TVHr  liaeihc.  2 torfl 
Mrni.,  ■ double,  1 oaem-aia*  — d.  W-W 
MrpeU.  ad  family r*  tao*cd*d.  ck  itto  w. 
frtCPd  to  iwM. 

l J.  rrnB0,87Hin 

THK  OUARDUfl  CO.,  IT 1-2321 

"WXHtAMBRS£OUrrr< 

OM  Ind.  4 xmofiCSS  BUS  , panned  kit. 
rAKLT  AIUU,  1 baton,  dU.  o— it  car* 
pat  ROa  ant,  drap«i.  fanevd.  3 LOTI, 
tld  contfUon.  Clovprdlle  tad  MoOtlllaa 
•OMQta.  MART  POBTOR,  SIMM. 

T - r RIAL  wtati,  »a 

L U L 135-3331 

» an  EXQUISITE 

HOMS 

zh  a naa 

UX3ATI0N 

1 Tha  oulitomdliLg  —1—  of  « 

ta  iu*»r  Ridia  ti  wok  tmowa.  4 1UU.< 
1 lad  bat* . Urn  family  rtxns,  paai 
raora.  I worth— « nm-wt  IpbNN 
oe  R-acra  ttiWW  * -Met 

- raar  oarpat  a U truly  *1— L W«l 

‘"•oSSTftuuar  «*r,  »w* 
i SOUTHWEST  • SS*^0*-  “*■ 

3 BDRMS..  2 -ft*.  C/H  A A,  W/W 
carpal,  Large  leral  lot  DM.  luip. 
Ho.  7 Malta  (to.  after  1 any  lima  —t 
* Wan  31,500  caitu  pyroto.  1175  mo. 
PHOWt  L0  5-WU. 

WAKS7TBU)  ARSA:  Owner  Uavtaf 

lUto.  AU  brick.  1 Miron.,  1*  bath*, 
to*,  ton  Mom  «ut  —k  to  bat* 
yaN. . P—Bta.  MX  im.  9*  tot  —w 
Wfty  at  94.MI  PKOKX  MMBV. 

I UBAWOOD 

VSfSSLfflUrSAi 

family  room  wife  WPOdbml—  Brt- 
ptact,  W*  N Moral*.  C*  * AA!, 
- rally  appal  at—  vnb— . Iww  UNr— 
ran,  tow  aoNtr- 

CALL  KAlUAIf  SCAT,  SfrMM 

SOUTHWEST  • fyy-  *“• 

Ho  m WIDER  COIUTRUC.  1 Mrm.. 
kft-fML,  n*.,  tour  caMnati.Ua.  cknatt. 
BaoaltaO araa.  EDM  COKER, NMJP 

BLOCK 

a 

i FOXCROFT 

*45  Tolloho  Lon* 
OPEN  ALL  DAY 
h 3 br.,  2Vi  bath 

!i  luxury 

y 2300  sf  single  level 

Horn*  m lari*  Uw  ibadad 
lot  Kail  bill*  ana.  Bl| 
•awlw  KiUbatt  Una  dan, 

11  wb  firppiaoa,  ibla.  «a»ar«. 

I If.  rloaata  I bdrma.  pluab 

m «*  earpat  ft—  oiora«t. 

► tnw  now  rtadJ  - bf  ownar- 

tradei.  Jobnn*  Parbar,  33d- 
nil,  331 -MU. 

- ^ 

•oVTKWsrr  area 
bquttti 

Immediato  paaataaiaL  tor afer  Ma drown 
brick  and  fmm*.  fully  oamatod.  aiwiral 
atr  sod  heat,  dram  nlet  built -hi  kfteto 
m.  anctoaad  (irtfl  and  N— mto  daw 
To  Mt  Dtaail  caU  and  l*k  tor  FRED 
AlAROm.  MB-MM. 

SOUTHWEST  • “• 

M9DR00M  Ktxna 
C/H.  amal  down  and  BU90  par  end. 
PROWS  J83-JE73. 

out-ot-state  owhsr  ullsi* 

4-bdrm,  3-baU  hwo*  with  mav  «*t— 
Lsrsa  im  wtta  nrapum. 

DAVIS-STRINGER  *£& 

•TATWO  RUITr 

Da— aw  « your  totol  —n*  «4 
un  M io«r  family,  w may  wa*bbr 
for  FRA  » 

FOR  MO  DOWH,  PTMTB.  UBBW 
RERT,  3 WU-,  — fit  mrpaOnS. 
rent  FAT  DAV3,  ZB-71* 

, # T REAL  ESTATE,  WC. 

L-pr  L 33H33S 

1 tow  SQUARE  rtST  CtimUL  HKAT 
, akd  AIR,  CORWTKWED  AREA  to 
Maadowrtiff  4 bdrm*.  or  3 «nd  oltJee. 
PLUS  np . dan,  and  ■—.  fwarattoB  im. 
—0-  mb.  dart  mom  or  Mbr  room. 
Bulk -in  kit,  "V*  Mtop*  U«taw4totaf. 

RXALMrm*  bungalow 
Zhcam  rxndftton  two  bdma..  Si—  » 
KUUf.  W-W  oaipotW.  tor**  towtffetf 
pan.  LocNPd  ctoat  to  Hal—ta  mpWb 
J*flnwoa  aod  HaM  IB  acb—  dtoutow 
Owaar  wti  Bnaaca.  -<- 

aurronD  brooks,  mmjdi 
ns  ooaadiar  cxk.  m-sm 
37vim  sxt  an 

PLEASANT  VALLEY 

Hava  harnoa.  4 Mm.  — . Doa  MV 

aeno  Itoanot  TH%  ann— 1 rot*. 

DXLBERT  CLEM  REALTY 
mm  «a.  a»S73  i t * 

BWftOfO  0fure.  WfmAK  w 

pofcoot  Boa  «err^*  t®  Catholic  Khooto. 
C— In  Unk  faocod,  tmwtwMrd.  M« 
ccnrr  tot  Boy  «*•***  2?,,I5S,V*' 

RATMORD  VnOALt.  M-WO 
THE  GUARDIAN  OCXjIT^WS 

L mobd-k  phone,  itmct 

ntOHTB  BPSOAL 
q Owmi  Paaoood,  Aafclnf  O.ML 
D —low  ooot  PPtrlrn  f—JU?. 
n vary  dltof— tt*a  A/C  Col.  brick 
K —cm.  Sir  eahuwu,  UnMI  **• 
| aor,  a spa— In  aarpaUK,  div 
1 parlH.  tna  feyrr.  elmilai  otatr- 
ft  way,  hufi  dan  w/fp,  din.  xm. 
vj  apaaiona  bdma.,  3 tflo  —tba, 
ft  Mtll.  rv.,  dbL  csr-  KWf— 
0 imtbN  UtM  Inadnapcd  tot 
C Pa—.  Paauatli  boy.  Mra.  Pea 
“ J anna.  IIHN1,  Robart  Moorar, 

-mi  IMP06RM  DREAVT 
TSC.  yo»  CAR  own  a bom*  torjOTdowa 
aid  paymu.  law  M»aa  rani  If  —a  onalMy 
tor  aT m » loan.  CA^  TODAY  ta  to* 
<K  can  owa  «a  DOROTKT  ARM* 

■TRORO.  M3-3M. 

L4L  "*m i&ac- 

Aftor  5SC4M1 

j lAmJOniAREA 
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FOR  SALE  TO  ANYONE 
1621  BOOKER:  3 large  bedrooms,  family  room,  tip  top 
condition.  Easy  terms.*1 

When  the  Commission  staff  asked  one  Little  Rock 
real  estate  broker  what  the  “Anyone”  caption 
meant,  he  responded  that  this  was  put  on  the  ad  to 
indicate  that  the  house  is  not  expensive— that  the 
house  is  cheap  enough  that  any  one  can  buy  it.40 
This  same  broker's  firm  had  placed  the  following 
ad  which  stipulated  that  the  buyer's  income  be  $6,200 
or  more  per  year: 

ANYONE 

Beautiful  4-bedroom  brick  bungalo,  2 baths,  separate 
dining  room,  oodles  of  closets  and  built-ins,  nice  drapes  and 
carpets,  A/C  unit  workshop,  storage,  garage.  Near  bus  and 
Central  High.  FHA  or  Cl.  Good  credit  and  income  $6,200 
year  or  more.  Don't  mis*.41 

Other  brokers,  however,  gave  a different  expla- 
nation. One  said  that,  “Anyone  can  Buy”  is  put  in  as 
a “signal  to  colored”.  He  said  that  this  tells  them 
that  the  property  is  available  to  them.  He  said  there 
are  other  ways  of  signaling,  such  as  mentioning  that 
the  property  is  near  a black  school  or  a black 
church.42  Another  broker  said:  “‘Anyone’  calls  the 
ad  to  the  attention  of  the  colored  buyer.”  He  said  he 
knows  of  “certain  areas  that  the  colored  want  to 
get  into”  and  when  he  has  a house  in  that  area,  he 
captions  it  “Anyone  Can  Buy”.  He  added:  “Colored 
people  hesitate  to  call  on  any  ad.  Putting  ‘Anyone 
Can  Buy’  on  the  ad  helps  them  out.”  *3 
While  brokers  in  northern  cities  did  not  make 
such  extensive  use  of  signal  words,  they,  too,  directed 
their  advertising,  and  particularly  their  235  adver- 
tising, to  the  racial  market  they  wanted  to  reach.  A 
Denver  broker  told  Commission  staff:  “Some  brok- 
ers advertise  houses  under  235— these  houses  are 
invariably  in  black  areas  and  they  are  dogs.” 44 
The  following  ad  was  placed  by  a St.  Louis  broker 
who  sells  in  the  Walnut  Park  area  of  St  Louis, 
a “changing”  neighborhood: 

ARE  YOU  ANXIOUS? 

To  move  from  that  cold,  drafty  place  you  are  living  in 
where  it  takes  half  of  what  you  earn  to  pay  the  heat  bill? 
Give  us  a call  and  let  us  put  you  in  one  of  our  warm  cozy 
bungalows.  It  takes  practically  nothing  down  and  payments 
are  much  less  than  rent  ADC,  Social  Security  and  Pension- 
ers are  welcome  as  well  as  people  who  are  separated.* 
Moderately  priced  houses  located  in  all-black  or 
“changing”  neighborhoods  were  specifically  ad- 

“M. 

19  Lillie  Rock  Broker  Interriew  No.  3.  Sepi.  IS.  1970. 

*'  Supra  Dole  37. 

43  Supra  note  31. 

43  Supra  note  26. 

**  Supra  note  16. 

**  5u  Louie  Pott -Dispatch,  early  1970. 


vertised  as  235  houses.  For  example,  another  St 
Louis  ad  was  placed  in  the  University  City  section 
of  the  real  estate  page.  (University  City  is  a 
“changing”  area.) 

FHA  235  PROGRAM 

If  your  income  is  too  low  for  you  to  qualify  for  a borne, 
it  may  be  possible  that  you  may  qualify  for  a home  under 
FHA  235  PROGRAM  (WHEREBY  THE  GOVERNMENT 
PAYS  A PORTION  OF.YOUR  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS). 
Contact  our  office  for  information  concerning  many  choice 
2-3-4  bedrbom  homes  which  we  have  available.** 

In  Philadelphia,  this  ad  was  placed  in  the  real 
estate  page  under  the  West  Philadelphia  section.  (A 
substantial  portion  of  West  Philadelphia  is  predom- 
inantly black) . 

WEST  PHILA  3 BEDRMS 

OPEN  PORCH  BIG  KITCHEN 

Seller  to  help  with  Settlement 
235  PLAN  AVAILABLE*’ 

As  a rule,  this  practice  was  not  followed  for  similarly 
priced  houses  listed  in  white  areas. 


From  the  Buyers'*  Point  of  View 

In  the  four  metropolitan  areas  visited,  more  than 
half  the  surveyed  purchasers  of  existing  235  houses 
told  Commission  staff  that  they  had  learned  of  the 
235  program  from  a real  estate  broker.40  Many  of 
these  buyers  were  shown  only  one  house,  or  were 
told  by  the  broker  that  only  specific  houses  were 
available  under  235.  While  none  of  the  minority 
buyers  interviewed  by  Commission  staff  expressed  a 
specific  desire  to  live  in  a predominantly  white 
neighborhood,  they  did  not  express  a desire  to  live 
in  a segregated  neighborhood  either.48  Their  con- 
cern was  with  improving  the  quality  of  their  hous- 
ing—with  getting  a home  of  their  own  of  better 
quality  in  a safer  neighborhood  with  good  schools. 


« M. 

«l  Th,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  tunuaer  1970. 

a The  rerotlnla*  purchaser*  of  exhibit  bourn  le*roed  of  tbe  235  pro- 
gran  from  friemla  and  relati«a  (20  percent),  ntwpaper  .da  (»  percent), 
local  counsel^  aenlce.  (7  percent),  caseworkers  (5  percent)  and  -t 
their  jobs  (1  percent). 

49  Tbe  probability  that  an  open  unitary  boating  trarkel  would  teault 
in  racial  integration  wa.  lUnat/aied  by  an  wperimental  counseling  project 
conducted  by  a prirale  |ioup  In  lndianapolla,  Ind.  In  1967-68.  (Thla 
project  Sa  described  in  > book,  "Toward  a Free  Housing  Market”,  by 
Daniel  J-  Baum  and  pobUabed  by  the  U«I«nity  cl  Miami  Pre»  in 
January  1971.)  Tbe  project,  uaini  eolunlaiy  eoonaelora,  ibowed  FHA 
acquired  properties,  distributed  tbrouyhout  IndianapoU*.  to  Inner-city 
(amiUea  beinj  relocated  thn»u|b  urban  renewal  or  other  inner-city  pro- 
*rama.  The  UmiUei  elected  boute*  <»  tbe  basia  ol  peraonal  preference 
(lane  kitchen,  lull  baaetnent,  etc.)  and  iote|ratlon  per  ae  wa»  not 
prcaaed.  Nerertheleaa.  tbe  mult  cl  tbe  project  was  that  20  out  of  38 
bUck  fa  millet  aoleeled  hornet  in  white  neighborhood!,  4 black  lamUiea 
chote  integrated  (aignificantly  lean  than  50  percent  black)  neighborhoods, 
■sd  W black  familiea  choae  predominant  bUck  areas  (SO  percent  or 
more  bUck).  Tba  teten  while  relocated  families  assisted  by  the  project 
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For  example,  a black  Little  Rock  buyer  told  Com- 
mission staff  that  his  broker  showed  him  four  houses. 
Three  were  in  what  the  buyer  called,  “a  slum  area 
in  East  Little  Rock”  and  the  fourth,  which  he  pur- 
chased, was  in  a “changing”  neighborhood.  The 
house  was  described  by  the  FHA  appraiser  as  being 
in  poor  condition  and  needing  complete  redecora- 
tion. When  the  family  expressed  a desire  for  a better 
house  in  a better  location,  the  broker  told  them  they 
could  not  buy  a better  house  with  235  assistance.  The 
family  did  not  learn  that  there  were  new  houses 
being  sold  under  235  until  after  they  had  purchased 
their  house.  When  asked  if  they  would  have  been 
willing  to  move  to  a predominantly  white  area,  the 
wife  replied:  “I  wouldn’t  mind  living  in  a white  area 
if  the  house  was  a good  house.”  The  husband  replied: 
“If  the  house  was  what  I wanted,  I wouldn’t  let  an 
all-white  community  stop  me.” 60 

More  than  half  the  existing  house  buyers  in  Den- 
ver had  been  shown  only  one  house.  Some  of  them 
were  completely  satisfied  with  their  location,  but 
others  were  not.  For  example,  one  Mexican  Amer- 
ican buyer  said  that  Vhe  family  had  wanted  to  see 
more  houses  but  the  broker  had  told  them:  “This  is 
the  only  house  available  under  235  right  now.”  81 
They  did  not  discover  that  new  235  houses  were 
available  until  after  the  sale  had  been  completed.83 

A black  Philadelphia  buye?  visited  a broker  and 
asked  to  see  a house  the  broker  had  advertised  in  the 
newspaper.  The  broker  informed  the  family  that  the 
house  in  question  was  “too  expensive  for  a 235 
buyer.” 83  It  was  listed  at  $12,500*  the  price  of  the 
house  which  the  family  eventually  purchased.  The 
broker  showed  the  family  a cheaper  house  in  what 
the  buyer  termed  “a  very  bad  neighborhood  ” 84  The 
family  persevered  and  eventually  found  a broker 
who  sold  them  their  present  home,  located  in  a 
“changing”  neighborhood.” 

A black  St.  Louis  buyer  described  to  Commission 
staff  her  long  frustrating  search  for  a decent  235 
house.88  She  first  responded  to  an  ad  directed  toward 
potential  235  buyers.  A salesman  showed  her  a 
“grimy  box-like  house  with  rotting  floors”  5T  located 

•*  Little  Rork  Buyer  Interview  No.  1.  SePl.  14.  1970. 

•*  Denver  Buyer  Interview  No.  6,  A up.  5,  1970. 

**/i. 

**  Philadelphia  Buyer  Interview  No.  2.  July  15.  1970, 

M Id. 

» Id . 

» Tkii  buyer  vu  one  of  five  bleek  limllie*  whoee  application*  were 
accepted  for  newly  conit  rue  ted  255  hourer  in  a predominantly  white  area. 
Ttaii  aituation  ii  diaeuwed  in  wore  detail  in  the  followin|  aertion  on 
builder*  and  new  235  h outing. 

17  St.  Loui*  Buyer  Interview  No.  5.  Au*.  27. 1970. 


in  the  Walnut  Park  area.  When  she  said  that  she 
now  lived  under  better  conditions  than  that,  the 
salesman  told  her:  “This  is  what  you  get  under  the 
program.”  88  The  buyer  then  spent  a year  going  from 
broker  to  broker.  One  refused  to  show  her  anything 
outside  the  downtown  area.  Most  of  the  houses  she 
was  shown,  she  said,  were  in  very  bad  condition. 
In  one  instance  in  which  the  house  was  not  dilapi- 
dated, the  broker  asked  her  to  sign  a special  sales 
contract,  Under  this  contract,  the  broker  was  given 
a specified  time  in  which  to  find  a “regular  FHA 
buyer.”  Meanwhile  the  235  buyer  had  to  wait,  hop- 
ing no  regular  buyer  could  he  found.59 

Builders  and  New  Houses 

In  two  of  the  metropolitan  areas  visited  by  Com- 
mission staff,  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia,  there  were 
no  new  235  houses  at  the  time  the  sample  case  files 
were  selected.  By  August  31,  1970,  two  new  houses 
in  Philadelphia  and  106  new  houses  in  St.  Louis 
had  been  purchased  by  235  buyers.  (See  Appendix 
A.)  As  of  the  same  date,  more  than  2,500  new  235 
houses  had  been  purchased  in  Little  Rock  and  Den- 
ver. This  disparity  does  not  reflect  a greater  need 
for  lower-income  housing  in  Little  Rock  and  Denver 
than  in  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis.  The  explanation 
lies  mainly  in  the  cost  limits  of  the  235  program  in 
relation  to  problems  of  high  land  and  construction 
costs  in  Philadelphia  and  St  Louis.  These  problems 
have  impeded  the  construction  of  Section  235  houses 
in  these  two  metropolitan  areas.  The  problems  were 
discussed  by  a spokesman  for  the  Council  of  Housing 
Producers  in  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  in  July  of  1969. 

This  Section  235  program  which  held  out  bo  much  promise 
for  bringing  home  ownership  within  reach  of  disadvantaged 
low -income  families  by  subsidizing  the  interest  rate  has 
encountered  cost  difficulties  which  make  it  unworkable  in 
many  areas.  Unfortunately,  it  is  least  workable  where  most 
needed— in  our  metropolitan  areas.90 

When  Commission  staff  members  questioned  a 
Philadelphia  developer  concerning  the  lack  of  newly 
constructed  235  housing  in  the  Philadelphia  metro- 
politan area,  they  were  told  that  “it  is  impossible  to 
get  land  [for  low-cost  housing]  in  the  suburbs,  out- 
side of  the  few  black  areas.”  61  The  developer  also 


»w. 

“ -Hearing#  ob  Howie*  and  Urban  Development  LegiaUlion  for  1969 
Before  the  Subcommittee  «f  tbe  Hou*u  Benkln*  and  CurTeney 

Committee,"  flit  Con*.,  firai  Motion.  »i  3*5  (1969) . 
u Philadelphia  Builder  Interview  No.  I.  Jane  16.  1970. 
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complained  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  a house 
for  less  than  $17,000  in  the  Philadelphia  area  so  it 
was  difficult  to  make  a profit  on  Section  235 
housing.02 

Another  Philadelphia  builder  who  participates  in 
subsidized  housing  programs  complained  of  rising 
construction  costs  and  said  that  units  which  could 
be  built  for  $17,000  2 years  ago  now  cost  $19,400 
to  build.  He  said  that  he  builds  only  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  since  “zoning,  political,  and  cost  con- 
siderations inhibit  suburban  development.’1 63 

St.  Louis  developers  also  spoke  of  suburban  stum- 
bling blocks  to  the  provision  of  low-cost  housing. 
One  builder  saad  he  felt  the  opposition  was  a matter 
of  social  class  rather  than  race.04  A St.  Louis  Urban 
League  Staff  member  disagreed.  She  alleged  to  Com- 
mission staff  that  in  one  instance  the  developer  of  a 
235  subdivision  was  able  to  get  zoning  permission 
only  after  he  promised  not  to  bring  in  a lot  of  black 
families.65 

The  director  of  the  State  Department  of  Housing 
and  Community  Development  of  California  told  a 
congressional  committee  of  similar  problems  with 
low-cost  suburban  housing  in  his  State: 

Currently,  we  sec  in  our  Stale  what  might  be  termed  a 
"backlash"  to  the  section  235  and  section  236  subsidy  hous- 
ing programs  for  low-  and  moderate-income  families.  Some 
communities  have  utilized  their  police  powers  inherent  in 
zoning  practices  to  successfully  kill  proposed  projects  under 
these  programs." 

In  spite  of  the  obstacles  to  construction  of  low-cost 
housing,  many  builders  have  been  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  235  program,  particularly  those  in  the 
South.  As  of  December  31, 1970,  more  than  half  (53 
percent)  of  all  new  or  substantially  rehabilitated  235 
houses  were  located  in  Southern  States  and  more 
than  40  percent  divided  between  the  West  and  the 
Midwest. 

Participating  Builders 

When  the  235  program  first  began,  builders  could 
be  assured  that  235  assistance  funds  would  be  avail- 
able for  potential  buyers  of  their  houses 07  by  secur- 

Philadelphia  ti  4 **hlgh  coat**  area  10  235  houae* *  miy  be  moft- 
giged  for  121.000  ( 821.000  for  1 family  of  five  or  more  pereon*).  The 
builder,  like  any  aeller.  undergoc*  expen  k*  in  idling  hi*  bou*e*. 

M Philadelphia  Builder  Interview  No.  2.  Nov.  2.  1970. 

**  St.  Louia  Builder  Interview  No.  1.  July  20.  1970.  (Interview  con- 
ducted by  St.  Louii  Legal  Aid  Society  niff.) 

M Interview,  Operation  Equality.  St.  Louia  Urban  League.  Auf.  25.  1970. 

•**‘Heirinp  on  Homing  and  Urban  Development  Legiilstion  (or  1970 
Before  the  Homing  and  Urban  Affairi  Subcommittee  of  tbe  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee."  9lat  Cong.,  aecood  aeat.,  at  384  (1970) . 

11  Some  buildert  complained  that  the  alow  and  piecemeal  funding  cl 
(he  235  program  by  Congreaa  hindered  eonatruction  of  new  235  houaea. 
A Drnver  builder  aiids  ~lf  funda  run  out  it  mean*  Hopping  eonatruction 


ing  reservations  for  assistance  funds  from  the  direc- 
tors of  their  local  FHA  Insuring  Offices.  A builder 
was  not  allowed  to  reserve  funds  for  fewer  than  five 
or  for  more  than  200  dwelling  units  at  any  one  time. 
Although  this  system  has  been  modified, 08  builders 
still  have  virtual  control  over  the  distribution  of  235 
assistance  to  new  homebuyers.  Applicants  for  new 
235  houses  apply  to  the  builder,  not  to  FHA.  Thus, 
builders  with  assistance  funds  reserved  for  them 
determine  which  families  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
235  subsidy.  As  with  real  estate  brokers  regarding 
existing  houses,  the  responsibility  for  publicizing 
new  housing  under  the  235  program  and  soliciting 
235  buyers  has  fallen  upon  the  builders. 

Like  the  participating  real  estate  brokers,  builders 
who  have  constructed  235  houses  have  directed  their 
attention  to  a specific  racial  market — but  this  time 
the  market  has  been  largely  white. 

Racial  Practices  of  Builders 

Many  builders  of  new  235  subdivisions  operated 
on  the  assumption  that  occupancy  would  be  by  one 
racial  or  ethnic  group  only.  In  some  instances,  their 
practices  were  such  as  to  assure  that  this  assumption 
proved  correct. 

Si.  Louis 

The  new  235  units  located  in  a predominantly 
black  urban  renewal  area  in  St.  Louis  County  were 
purchased  by  black  buyers.  Although  some  buyers 
in  this  suburb  told  Commission  staff  that  they  had 
expected  the  development  to  be  integrated,00  there 


right  io  the  middle  of  peak  activity.  Thi*  creiir*  problem*  with  keeping 

• Urge  itaff  fully  occupied,"  (Denver  Builder  Interview  No.  3.  Aug.  6, 
1970) . 

Thi.  problem  wi.  deaeribrd  by  Robert  Wood.  Director  ol  the  Mil- 
Harvard  Joint  Center  far  Urban  Studlei  it  Heirlogi  on  Notional  Houaing 
Coala  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Homing  of  the  Houie  Committee  on 
Bmking  and  Currency  in  May  of  19W:  ‘The  point  I want  to  empb.- 
,i„  i • a j,  tbat  the  itopand-go  aipcct  of  our  houaing  program*  i*  one 
of  the  moot  Kriooi  problem*  we  have  to  contend  with.  I mean  no  cllticlun 
of  the  Congretti  I »«  limply  itniing  eold  f*cl»  when  1 —1  ‘hat  the  long 
delay  io  action  the  pending  luppicrocoiil  ipproprlatlon*  ha*  alreidy 
hurl  u*.  Now  homing  i*  limply  too  big  *nd  too  eompHcted  « bu.lne.# 
to  be  turoed  off  md  on  at  will;  people  h*»e  to  do  long-range  planning 
in  eonnection  with  houiing  programa  and  coniequenlly  you  cannot  joat 
turn  It  on  aod  off  bceauM  of  long  leidtlme  Uctow  involved.  And  lack  of 
continuity  eo*t*  not  only  time  but  mooey.** 

m A(  of  Oct.  9.  1970.  one -third  of  lection  2»  wulitmre  fund*  wii  tied 
up  io  uobuilt  reicrvationi.  la  late  October,  HUD  eitabUahed  a ayatem 
of  priority  reglitntiona  to  replace  the  fund  reservation  procedure.  Under 
the  new  ly.tem.  * builder  or  Mtter  la  promised  priority  for  contract 
authority  laiaiiUnce  funda  lor  buyer*)  when  It  become*  available.  An 
eligible  buyer*!  application  covered  by  a priority  reglitratioa  will  b* 
eoniidered  aheid  of  eligible  buyer*  ol  propertle*  ant  covered  by  priority 
registration*.  When  builder*  or  seller*  holding  priority  reglitrationa  apply 
for  firm  commitment*  [have  buyer*]  available  fund*  *re  obligated  or.  if 
fund*  are  not  available,  the  applicant!  will  receive  priority  as  woo  « 
additional  food,  become  eviilible.  Thi*  •y^tem  Hill  givea  builder,  control 
over  the  diatrJbutJoo  of  235  aaaistance  Io  new  home  buyer*. 

°*  Si.  Louia  Boyer  Interview  No.  4.  Aug.  2d.  1970. 
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was  little  chance  of  their  expectation  being  fulfilled. 
The  marketing  of  the  housing  was  done  primarily 
through  black  real  estate  brokers  and  local  black 
churches.  In  addition,  former  relocated  residents  of 
the  all-black  urban  renewal  area  were  given  first 
opportunity  to  buy. 

By  contrast,  the  new?  235  houses  under  construc- 
tion in  a predominantly  white  area  of  St.  Louis 
County  were  marketed  quite  differently.  The  builder 
did  not  advertise  the  fact  that  houses  in  the  develop- 
ment were  available  under  235  and,  in  fact,  dis- 
couraged applications  from  black  families.  It  was 
only  through  the  intervention  of  the  local  Urban 
League  that  a few  black  families  were  able  to  pur- 
chase there. 

The  Urban  League  Placement  Service  70  learned 
of  the  project  by  accident.  An  Urban  League  staff 
member  noticed  a sign  outside  the  sales  office  while 
driving  through  a predominantly  white  area  in  St. 
Louis  County.71 

After  the  Urban  League  learned  that  the  develop- 
ment would  contain  30  houses,  most  of  which  would 
be  sold  with  235  assistance,  its  placement  service 
referred  black  applicants  to  the  sales  office.  The  ap- 
plicants returned  saying  they  had  not  been  allowed 
to  leave  deposits  and  that  they  had  been  told  by 
sales  representatives  that  their  names  would  be  added 
to  a long  list.  They  also  said  they  felt  that  sales  rep- 
resentatives were  giving  them  incorrect  information 
regarding  the  amenities  included  with  the  houses. 

After  several  applicants  had  been  thus  discour- 
aged, Urban  League  staff  members  accompanied  10 
black  applicants  to  the  development’s  sales  office.  Two 
of  the  applicants  were  allowed  to  leave  deposits  that 
evening,  and  three  left  deposits  later  in  the  week. 
The  Urban  League  had  already  complained  to  FHA 
about  the  developer  and  a meeting  had  been  arranged 
by  FHA  to  conciliate  the  complaint.  At  that  meeting, 
the  developer  admitted  discrimination  and  agreed  to 
accept  the  five  families’  applications.72 

Two  of  these  families  were  interviewed  by  Com- 
mission staff.  One  buyer,  who  had  spent  a year  going 
from  broker  to  broker,  worked  in  a large  shopping 

w The  Placement  Service  i*  • Kindlon  of  Operation  Equality,  an  open 
homing  amice  connected  with  the  St.  Louii  Urban  League. 

Urban  League  atalf  membera  told  Commliaton  ilaff  that  they  had  re- 
peatedly a»krd  FHA  to  notHy  them  when  developer*  were  l»*ued  fund 
rcKTvatione  for  acc.  23$  homing,  but  the  FHA  Office  had  refuted  to 
furniih  them  thla  information.  Supra  note  65.  When  questioned  about 
ihta  policy,  the  Director  of  the  St.  Louii  HUD  Area  Offiee  replied  that 
when  the  office  acquirea  an  equal  opportunity  staff,  this  staff  will  know 
the  location  of  new  23$  home*:  "They  will  have  to  past  on  everything." 
He  declined  to  di»cu**  the  iwUe  further.  Interview,  Director.  St.  Louii 
HUD  Area  Office,  A.,\  ZB.  ]970. 

” Supra  note  65,  Min  Helm  Mohr. 


center  in  northwest  St.  Louis  County  and  was  look- 
ing forward  to  living  at  a convenient  distance  from 
har  job.73  The  other  family,  then  living  in  four  rooms 
above  a grocery  store  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  was 
eagerly  awaiting  moving  day.  This  family  described 
the  difficulties  they  had  had  in  finding  decent  housing 
which  they  could  afford.  They  said  that  apartments 
were  very  hard  to  find  in  St.  Louis.  “Rents  are  im- 
possible and  a lot  of  places  won’t  take  children;  all 
apartments  have  waiting  lists.”  74  The  wife  described 
her  fear  of  the  neighborhood:  “There  are  a lot  of 
robberies  and  there  is  always  a gang  of  boys  on  the 
corner  who  make  remarks,”  and  said  that  she  spends 
most  of  ther  time  in  the  four-room  apartment  with 
the  three  children,75  When  asked  if  they  were  appre- 
hensive about  moving  to  a predominantly  white 
area,  the  husband  said:  “If  they  don’t  bother  me, 
I won’t  bother  them.  I’ll  build  a big  fence  around 
my  backyard  and  never  mind  the  neighbors.” 76 

Denver 

There  are  several  builders  in  Denver  who  have 
constructed  houses  sold  with  Section  235  assistance. 
Some  of  these  builders  have  constructed  only  a few 
houses  at  a lime  and,  since  the  demand  for  the 
houses  is  so  great,  they  have  found  no  need  to  adver- 
tise. For  example,  one  builder,  who  constructed  nine 
houses  to  be  sold  under  235  in  southwest  Denver, 
sold  them  all  within  1 week  after  they  had  been  put 
on  the  market  and  before  construction  had  been 
completed.77 

According  to  the  head  of  the  counseling  service  at 
the  Metropolitan  Denver  Fair  Housing  Center 
(MDFHC),7*  only  one  235  builder  uses  newspaper 
advertising.  He  said  all  the  other  builders  develop 
“under  a cloak  of  secrecy”  70  and  added  that  he  was 
concerned  that  minority  families  were  not  learning 
of  the  availability  of  these  houses.  Unlike  St  Louis, 
however,  the  Denver  FHA  Insuring  Office  gave 
MDFHC  a list  of  developers  with  235  fund  reserva* 
tions  and  the  Center  wTas  planning  to  contact  them.80 

One  Denver  builder  constructed  a large  number  of 
235  houses  in  the  Denver  area.  This  builder  does 
advertise.  In  July  of  1969,  MDFHC  complained  to 


n Supra  cote  57. 

**  St.  Louii  Buyer  Interview  No.  6,  Aug.  27,  1970. 

»id. 

nJd. 

n Supra  note  34. 

n The  Metropolitan  Dmvrr  Fair  Houaini  Center  la  a private  nonprofit 
corporation  rtubllihed  in  January  1966,  to  promote  aqua!  opportunity 
io  houtiui  throughout  the  Drover  metropolitan  area. 
n Interview,  Metro.  Denver  Fair  Houilng  Center.  Aug.  3,  1970. 

"Id. 
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the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
that  he  was  directing  his  advertising  to  an  exclu- 
sively  Anglo  market  The  advertisement,  which 
MDFHC  claimed  discouraged  minorities  from  apply- 
ing, contained  a large  picture  of  seven  Anglo  men 
in  working  clothes  with  the  caption:  “What  do  these 
men  have  in  common?”  The  answer  contained  in 
the  ad  was  that  all  the  men  were  eligible  for  section 
235  assistance,  but,  as  MDFHC  pointed  out,  they 
also  had  in  common  the  fact  that  they  all  were 
Anglos.  — 

HUD  investfgated-lhe  advertising  complaint  and 
arranged  a conference  witfr^he ^developer  and 
MDFHC.  The  developer  voluntarily  agreed  to  depict 
minority  group  individuals  in  future  ads.  The  first 
integrated  ad  appeared  on  August  2,  1970,  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Denver  Post.  (See  Exhibit  H, 
p.  55) 

The  advertising  builder  told  Commission  staff 
that  he  felt  integrated  advertising  was  unnecessary 
but  that  he  had  agreed  to  it  to  please  MDFHC.  He 
said  that  the  fact  that  the  development  is  integrated 
speaks  for  itself.81  Although  no  black  buyers  were 
included  in  the  Commission’s  sample  of  new  houses 
constructed  by  this  developer,  black  families  were, 
in  fact,  seen  to  be  residing  in  the  area.  Anglo  and 
Mexican  American  buyers  contained  in  the  sample 
and  interviewed  by  Commission  staff  commented 
on  the  “racial  harmony”  existing  in  the  develop* * 
ment.82 

Little  Rock  __ 

The  Little  Rock  FHA  Insuring  Office  has  at- 
tempted to  assure  statewide  distribution  of  new 
235  houses  by  limiting  builders  to  fund  reservations 
for  no  more  than  10  or  15  houses  at  a time.83  Con- 
sequently, many  different  builders  have  been  able 
to  participate  in  the  235  program  throughout  the 
State.  The  Commission’s  sample  of  64  new  235 
houses  in  the  Little  Rock  area  included  houses  built 
by  more  than  20  separate  builders. 

Most  builders  interviewed  by  Commission  staff 
operated  on  the  assumption  that  if  black  families 
were  to  have  new  235  houses  at  all,  they  would 
have  to  be  located  in  all-black  areas  or  in  areas 
designated  for  black  occupancy.  For  example,  one 
white  builder  said: 

There’s  a big  demand  for  new  houses  in  the  black  com- 
munity. The  problem  is  getting  black  builders  to  build  in 

M InienriewDenver  Builder  No.  3,  At*.  6,  1970. 

« Denver  Buyer  Interview  Non.  1S-31.  Au|.  6.  15.  end  16.  M70. 

“ Inlenlei*.A*nt.  Director  tor  Single  Fnmily  Mxtgige  loeureaee.  Utth 
Rock  FHA  inuring  Office.  Sept.  14.  1970. 


that  price  range.  If  we  had  an  area  close  in  where  lots 
weren’t  too  expensive,  we  could  sell  every  house  we  could 
build.* 

This  builder  said  he  was  constructing  “new  houses 
for  black  people”  in  an  urban  renewal  area  in  the 
central  city.65 

Another  white  Little  Rock  builder  told  Com- 
mission staff  that:  ‘There  is  no  market  for  new  black 
houses  because  the  only  way  you  can  get  cheap  land 
is  to  go  far  out  Blacks  don’t  want  to  move  there.” 88 
A white  real  estate  broker  said  that  black  families 
are  not  buying  new  235  houses  because  “no  one  is 
pushing  subdivisions  for  colored.” 87  A black  real 
estate  broker  said  the  black  business  community  is 
to  blame  because  “they  didn’t  buy  the  land  when  it 
was  available  and  develop  it” 68 

Black  builders  interviewed  by  Commission  staff 
were  building  new  235  houses  almost  exclusively  in 
the  city.  Although  one  builder  complained  that  lots 
are  very  scarce  and  expensive 89  in  the  city,  he  builds 
new  235  houses  only  in  the  city  because  in  his  view, 
“most  blacks  just  think  about  city  lots.”90  When 
asked  if  he  could  build  in  the  suburbs,  he  said:  “I 
haven’t  had  a buyer  who  wanted  to  live  there.”91 
Another  black  builder  told  Commission  staff  that 
his  firm  is  “building  new  houses  all  over.”  85  When 
pressed  to  define  “all  over”,  the  builder  conceded 
that  this  meant  all  over  the  city,  primarily  in  the 
urban  renewal  area  in  north  Little  Rock.  He  said  that 
“land  is  more  expensive  outside  the  urban  renewal 
area.”95 

When  asked  to  explain  why  black  235  buyers  were 
not  purchasing  new  homes  in  white  subdivisions, 
white  builders  gave  a variety  of  explanations.  One 
white  builder  pointed  to  a lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  black  families.  He  said: 

From  a legal  standpoint,  blacks  can  buy  anywhere  they 
choose.  But  I never  had  any  call  from  black  families 
asking  for  Southwest  A friend  of  mine  who  builds  in  South- 
west said  they  don’t  have  colored  interested. 


« Link  Reck  Builder  Interview  No.  5.  Sfpt.  l7, 1970. 

"Id. 

" Little  Reck  Builder  Interview  N*.  7.  Sept.  17,  1970. 


r Sttpt*  note  31. 

" utile  Rock  Broker  Interview  No.  7.  Sept.  17.  1970. 

• Acceding  to  the  heed  o!  the  HomelmUdere  AewcUtlon  of  wants 
Utile  Rxk.  the  lot  ie  10-12  el  the  tele*  prke  ol  in  •**•«« 

botue.  He  Mid  lot*  In  the  cltjr*.  urben  renewal  ereei  ere  eepenelve- 
eone  lote  in  tinker*!*  Perk  ccet  13.500  *•  M.°00.  One  Meek  builder 
interviewed  eeid  be  ie  peril*  32.750  for  lote  in  the  dip. 


"Id. 


*>  Little  Rxk  Bellder  Interview  No.  2,  Sept.  15.  1970. 


« Id. 

M Supre  note  84. 
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Another  pointed  to  fear  as  a factor: 

Blacks  are  afraid.  I would  Hate  to  be  the  first  builder  to  sell 
to  a black  in  a white  subdivision.  It  would  be  traumatic  for 
the  family." 

A third  accounted  for  it  on  grounds  of  personal 
preference: 

If* * **  an  old  pattern.  The  colored  People  prefer  to  live  in 
Rose  City.  There  aren’t  any  in  this  area.  Colored  have  called 
but  when  they  are  told  it  is  in  Levy,  they  say  no." 

The  president  of  the  Arkansas  Homebuilder’s  As- 
sociation said: 

They  prefer  to  live  in  the  central  city  because  of  transporta- 
tion problems” 

Black  builders  and  brokers,  however,  had  a differ- 
ent point  of  view.  A black  builder  told  Commission 
staff: 

Transportation  isn’t  the  reason.  Most  black  families  have 
their  own  cars  and  there  is  a suburban  busline  that  takes 
care  of  the  baseline  area.  It’s  the  Realtors.  They’re  selling 
whites*  houses  to  blacks  and  selling  the  whites  new  houses. 
They  buy  a house  from  a white  family  for  $7,000;  get  an 
appraisal  for  $10,500  and  resell  to  a black  family.  Then  they 
sell  the  white  a new  115,000  house.  Every  one’s  losing  but  the 
broker  . ♦ . . Blacks  would  move  to  the  suburbs  if  it  meant 
they  could  get  housing." 

A black  broker  said: 

If  I tried  to  get  listings  in  white  subdivisions,  the  white 
banks  and  lending  institutions  would  put  me  out  of  business." 

Another  black  builder  summed  up  the  explanation 
this  way: 

The  only  new  235  houses  that  black  families  get  are  in 
urban  renewal  areas  or  on  vacant  lots.  ...  I haven’t 
heard  of  any  builders  advertising  open  housing  ....  The 
black  buyers  don’t  know  they  could  purchase  a house  in  a 
white  project.1* 

In  fact,  only  one  of  the. black  purchasers  of  235 
existing  houses  interviewed  by  Commission  staff  had 
actually  known  that  new  235  houses  were  available 
when  he  purchased  his  existing  house.101  This  family 
had  attempted  to  buy  a new  house  only  to  be  told  that 
all  the  new  houses  were  sold.30* 

Overt  Discrimination 

A black  Little  Rock  buyer  told  Commission  staff 
of  her  difficulties  in  finding  a builder.  She  had  read 

M Supra  note  86. 

••  Little  Rock  Builder  Interview  No.  B.  Sept.  17,  1970. 

*t  IntervUw*PmWent,  Hone  builder*  AuocUtion  of  Greeter  Utile  Rock, 
Sept.  17.  1970. 

**  Supra  note  90, 

* Supra  note  88. 

I##  Uttle  Rock  Builder  Interview  No.  1,  Sept.  IS,  1970. 

Ml  Supra  Bute  SO  end  Uttle  Rock  Buyer  Interview*  Noe.  3.  i.  5,  8,  end 
9,  Sept.  JS-I7,  1970. 

t0*  Uttle  Rock  Bayer  Interview  No.  10,  Sept.  17,  1970. 
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about  the  235  program  in  a newspaper  article  and 
called  the  FHA  Insuring  Office  for  more  information, 
An  FHA  employee  explained  the  program  procedure 
over  the  telephone  and  suggested  she  watch  the  ads. 
The  buyer  telephoned  an  advertising  builder’s  office 
and  was  asked  her  present  address.  According  to  the 
buyer,  when  the  saleswoman  discovered  that  the 
buyer  lived  in  a black  area,  she  told  her  that  the  lots 
for  new  houses  vrere  fi.'il  sold.  Perhaps,  the  sales- 
woman asked,  she  be  interested  in  an  existing 
house?  When  the  buyer  finally  reached  a black 
builder  who  would  agree  to  construct  a 235  house  for 
her,  he  purchased  a lot  two  blocks  from  where  she 
had  grown  up.  The  buyer  said  she  “wasn’t  crazy 
about  the  location”  which  the  builder  selected.103 
When  Commission  staff  asked  her  if  she  would  be 
willing  to  move  to  the  predominantly  white  area  of 
southwest  Little  Rock,  the  buyer  said : “5ure,  moving 
to  southwest  would  be  something  for  me.  ’ 104 

Commission  staff,  consisting  of  one  white  and  one 
black  person,  visited  the  office  of  the  builder  who  had 
originally  rejected  this  black  buyer  and  asked  to 
speak  to  the  broker.  Upon  being  told  that  the  broker 
was  out,  they  asked  to  speak  to  someone  about  the 
235  program.  A saleswoman,  assuming  they  were 
potential  buyers,  ushered  them  into  a back  room  and 
told  them  that  no  new  235  houses  were  available. 
When  the  staff  members  identified  themselves,  the 
saleswoman  appeared  to  become  confused.  She  con- 
ceded that  the  firm  had  built  a few  235  houses,  but 
emphasized  that  they  usually  handled  high-cost 
houses.  In  answer  to  a question  on  the  location  of 
235  houses,  she  searched  a map  on  the  wall  and 
said  she  could  not  seem  to  find  the  location  there 
were  only  a few.105 

Shortly  before  the  Commission  staff  visited  this 
office,  the  following  ads  had  appeared  in  the  Ar- 
kansas  Gazette,  placed  by  two  of  the  agency  s sales 
personnel: 106 

FHA  235 

Low  Interest  Program.  Brand  New  3 bedroom  home  can 
be  yours.  $200  down  and  payments  less  than  rent.  Three 
locations  to  choose.  Little  Rock  or  North  Little  Rock.  Call 
me  to  see  if  you  qualify. 

m Uttk  Rock  Bayer  Interview  No.  22.  Sept.  17.  1970, 

m 

m Uttle  Rock  Builder  Interview  No.  4,  Sept.  16.  1970.  Eleven  <17  Pa- 
tent) of  the  new  2SS  hoiue#  contebed  b the  Little  Rock  “»pb 
coQttrucied  by  thi*  builder.  The  boiue*  were  located  In  three  eeperete 
•ebdlvUbM,  ell  deerly  °b~rv.blc  tb«  *«le.woman‘.  *“P-  !■  •dditioo. 
the  ofice  hed  eold  two  of  the  new  eectbn  235  howe*  in  the  Jb  • 

fourth  •ubdlvleioa  for  esother  builder. 

m Supra  ante  M. 
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DO  YOU  WANT  A NEW  HOME? 

THINK  YOU  CANT  AFFORD  IT? 

There  are  many  ways  of  financing — some  with  payments 
less  than  rent.  Low  downpayments  that  you  wouldn’t  even 
miss.  Have  several  nice  locations.  For  full  information  call 
me: 

Commission  staff  visited  the  onsite  sales  office  of 
another  builder.  In  this  case,  both  Commission  staff 
members  were  black.  The  woman  in  charge  of  the 
“open  house”  office  assumed  that  they  were  potential 
buyers  and  told  them  that  there  were  no  new  houses 
available  for  sale  with  235  assistance.  She  claimed 
that  the  builder  was  behind  in  his  construction  and 
that  all  houses  planned  for  construction  were  al- 
ready sold.107 

The  builder  in  question  was  interviewed  the  fol- 
lowing day.  He  admitted  that  he  did,  in  fact,  have 
more  235  reservations  to  build  and  sell.  He  said: 
“She  was  dodging  you  when  she  didn’t  admit  that 
there  are  more  235’s  under  construction  that  haven’t 
been  sold.”  109  Then  the  builder  called  his  onsite 
office  and  held  the  following  telephone  conversa- 
tion: 109 

Have  you  had  any  colored  looking  for  houses?  What  did 
you  tell  them?  You  can’t  keep  me  out  of  trouble  that  way. 

The  builder,  who  said  that  he  personally  is  not 
opposed  to  integration,  told  Commission  staff  of 
the  following  incident  which,  he  said,  illustrated 
community  pressures  against  integration:  A black 
couple  had  expressed  interest  in  buying  one  of  the 
new  235  houses  in  southwest  Little  Rock.  The  sales- 
man warned  them  that  it  was  an  all-white  area,  but 
they  said  they  wanted  the  house  anyway.  The  couple 
arranged  to  make  their  deposit  the  next  day.  The 
following  morning  the  white  employer  of  the  hus- 
band of  the  black  family  called  the  builder’s  office. 
He  told  the  builder’s  wife  that  he  did  not  want  his 
employee  to  purchase  a house  in  an  all-white  sub- 
division. The  builder’s  wife  suggested  showing  the 
black  couple  a rehabilitated  house  in  the  central  city. 
Subsequently,  the  black  couple  purchased  the  re- 
habilitated house.110 

Adverting  Practices 

As  in  Denver  and  St.  Louis,  many  of  the  Little 
Rock  builders  did  not  advertise  new  235  houses. 
One  black  builder  told  Commission  staff  that  it 
wasn’t  necessary  to  advertise.  He  said;  “Nowadays 
everyone  wants  to  own  a house.  People  hear  about  the 

m Interview— “Open  Houie**  0£e«.  Sept.  it  1970. 

,M  Supra  cole  86. 

*»  Id. 


235  program  by  word-of-mouth.  And  if  they  qualify 
for  the  program,  we  tell  them  about  it.111  A white 
builder  told  Commission  staff  that  he  never  adver- 
tises. He  explained:  “We  build  a good  house  for 
less  money  than  any  other  builder  in  Little  Rock. 
Word-of-mouth  advertising  is  the  best — and  it’s 
free.”  112 

Commission  staff  discovered  in  the  office  of  one 
white  builder  a copy  of  an  ad  which  was  virtually 
identical  to  the  Denver  ad  found  objectionable  by 
the  Metropolitan  Denver  Fair  Housing  Center.  The 
ad,  which  appeared  in  an  early  1970  issue  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  contains  a picture  of  five  dif- 
ferent individuals — a nurse,  a policeman,  a fireman, 
a businessman,  and  a workman.  The  caption  on  the 
ad  reads:  “What  Do  These  People  Have  In  Com- 
mon?” The  answer  contained  in  the  ad  is  that  they 
can  all  buy  a new  235  house.  All  of  the  individuals 
in  the  ad  are  white.  (See  Exhibit  I,  p.  58) 

The  advertising  builder,  who  said  he  had  never 
thought  of  the  ad  as  discriminatory,  told  Commis- 
sion staff  that  he  had  seen  it  at  a convention  of 
homebuilders  in  Texas.  He  said  that  undoubtedly 
other  235  builders  were  also  using  the  same  ad.113 

The  Mortgagee  and  the  Section  235  Program 

The  mortgagee 114  plays  the  role  of  the  middle- 
man in  all  FHA  programs.  If  a seller  wishes  to  have 
his  house  appraised  by  an  FHA  appraiser,  he  or  his 
broker  must  apply  for  the  appraisal  through  an  FHA 
approved  mortgagee.  Further,  real  estate  brokers  or 
builders  who  wish  to  sell  houses  to  FHA  buyers  must 
submit  the  buyers’  applications  through  an  FHA 
approved  mortgagee.  It  is  the  mortgagee  who  re- 
ceives periodic  information  from  FHA  regarding  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  obtaining  a Section  235 
mortgage,  and  it  is  the  mortgagee  who  usually  in- 
forms brokers  about  the  operation  of  the  program.  In 
short,  of  the  three  elements  of  the  private  housing 
and  home  finance  industry  involved  in  the  235  pro- 
gram, the  mortgagee  is  in  the  best  position  to  ob» 
serve  the  way  the  program  is  working  and,  through 
his  mortgage  lending  policies,  to  exert  influence 
over  it. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  represent  the  major 
mortgage  finance  institution.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Savings  and  Loan  League,  the  trade  association  for 
savings  and  loan  associations:  ‘The  principal  sup- 


m Supra  bdU  92. 

***  Supra  note  95. 

Supra  note  86. 

>u  The  mortft|c«  ia  the  lender  who  make*  the  mortBf*  loan.  A mort- 
(i(M  who  make*  FHA  lotured  montage  loan*  must  be  approved  by  FHA. 
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EXHIBIT  I 


WHAT  DO 
These  People 
Have  In  Common? 


They  all  can  buy  a new  8 bedroom,  fully  carpeted 
brick  home 


will  show  the  homes  and  tell  you  how  you 
can  BUY  your  OWN  new  home  through 
the  FHA  Section  2S5  special  finance  pro- 
gram. 

You  Must  do  this  now  to  set  this  special  financing. 
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pliers  of  funds  to  the  residential  mortgage  market 
are  savings  and  loan  associations,  which  hold  over 
40  percent  of  the  mortgages  loans  outstanding.”  1,8 
Yet  few  savings  and  loan  associations  were  primary 
sources  of  section  235  mortgage  loans  in  the  four 
metropolitan  areas  surveyed.  Ninety  percent  [276] 
of  the  235  loans  included  in  the  total  sample  were 
made  by  mortgage  companies.11®  The  only  savings 
and  loan  association  represented  in  the  Commission’s 
235  sample  was  located  in  Little  Hock,  Ark.  It  made 
7 percent  of  the  235  loans  in  the  sample  from  the 
area. 

Savings  and  Loan  Associations  were  reported  to 
be  hostile  to  the  235  program  in  several  areas  visited 
by  Commission  staff.117  For  example,  a Denver  news- 
paper article  which  was  critical  of  the  235  program 
relied  heavily  on  quotes  from  savings  and  loan 
officials. 

“This  program  is  being  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  who  were  duped  into  believing  FHA  program  235 
was  designed  to  help  the  poverty  stricken  and  the  econom- 
ically underprivileged,”  a savings  and  loan  association  offi- 
cial told  Cervi’s  Journal,1" 


“*  Hearing*  on  National  Houaing  Coal*  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Houaing  of  the  Houie  Banking  and  Currency  Commiaaion.  91*t  Cong., 
firat  tea*.,  at  597  (1969). 

111  Mortgage  eompanle*  generally  reaell  their  mortgage  loan*  to  in. 
veators  aueh  a*  insurance  eompanlea.  penaion  funda,  employment  fund*, 
and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Aaaoeiation.  In  moat  eatea,  the 
mortgage  companie*  continue  la  aervlee  (collect  payment*)  the  loan*. 
Sinee  many  aeeondary  inveators  are  out  of  State,  and  alnee  moat  out  of 
State  investor*  are  reatrieted  to  Government  inaured  or  guaranteed  ioana. 
It  I*  uauatiy  essential  (or  mortgage  eompanlea  to  be  approved  FHA 
mortgagee*.  Aeeording  to  the  director  of  research  of  the  Mortgage 
Bankera  Aaaoeiation  of  Ameriea.  aa  of  April  1970.  acetion  255  loans  were 
making  up  three-fourths  of  moat  mortgage  bankera*  bualneas.  Interview, 
direetor  of  research.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  America.  Apr.  2, 
1970. 

,,r  Testimony  before  a eoagreaaianal  committee  Indicate*  the  reason 
for  lack  of  participation  in  the  255  program  by  savings  and  loan  aaaocia. 
lion*.  This  statement  was  made  before  the  1968  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  was  passed;  **To  the  extent  this  plan  (23S)  would 
reduce  the  monthly  mortgage  payments  required,  it  asaiata  achievement 
of  the  goal  of  low-income  homeawnerahip.  The  National  League  would 
prefer  to  achieve  that  goal,  however,  by  lengthening  the  permissible 
maturity  of  the  mortgages  involved.  If  the  bou*e  la  soundly  constructed, 
the  maturity  limit  could  be  extended  to  as  long  as  60  years  from  an 
economic  standpoint’*.  (Hearing*  on  Houaing  and  Urban  Development 
Legislation— 1960,  before  the  Houaing  Subcommittee  of  ibe  House  Bank, 
ing  and  Currency  Committee.  90th  Cong.,  second  aeaa.,  at  678  (I960)). 
In  1969,  the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League  expressed  cautious  support 
of  the  235  program  but  Indicated  that  the  lender  needed  more  financial 
incentive  to  make  235  loans;  "With  re* pee t to  apeelfie  provisions  of 
the  1968  Houaing  Act.  we  feel  that  the  Imereti  and  rent  aubaldy  programs 
will  prove  to  be  an  effective  means  to  help  meet  the  houaing  problem* 
of  low. income  families  when  they  are  y—tre  fully  funded  and  in  workable 
form.  Sections  235  and  236  loans  will  probably  always  be  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  make  than  regular  FHA  and  conventional  loans  and  may 
involve  the  lender  in  potential  social  ennflleta  in  hla  community.  Thus, 
some  type  of  incentive  in  addition  to  the  market  rate  of  interest  may  be 
required  to  encourage  the  lender  to  fin* nee  any  real  volume  of  these 
loans  md  other  loan*  in  the  inner  city.**  {Supra  note  115  562.) 

,u  Douglas  Bradley.  Home  Subaidie*  for  Poor;  Straining  Taxpayers* 
Backs,  Cervl'a  LSnek y Mountain  Journal.  Jan,  21,  1970. 


The  savings  and  loan  official  said  the  primary  benefactors 
under  the  FHA  program  are  the  home  builders  “even  more 
than  the  home  purchasers  awarded  the  Federal  subsidy  at 
the  taxpayer’s  expense,”  u* 

Some  mortgagees  interviewed  by  Commission  staff 
appeared  to  be  participating  in  the  235  program  re- 
luctantly, expressing  disapproval  of  the  clientele.  One 
loan  officer,  who  had  personally  handled  more  than 
one  hundred  235  applications  during  the  prior  6 
months,  said:  “Owning  property  is  a privilege  and 
should  remain  so.  Most  235  buyers  are  undeserv- 
ing.” 1=0  When  asked  to  explain,  the  loan  officer  said 
that  most  of  his  applicants  are  young  white  couples 
who  are  “just  not  willing  to  save  and  buy.”  121  With 
regard  to  older  low-income  families,  the  loan  officer 
said  “Poverty -level  people  aren’t  aware  of  what  it 
takes  to  maintain  a house.  They  shouldn’t  own  a 
house  because  they  haven’t  learned  the  responsibility 
of  homeownership.”  122  This  loan  officer  had  been 
referred  to  Commission  staff  by  several  real  estate 
brokers  who  said  he  had  told  them  that  most  235 
buyers  were  not  making  their  mortgage  payments.123 
The  loan  officer  had  no  idea  how  many  235  buyers 
were  in  default,  but  after  he  checked  with  his  loan 
servicing  department,  he  found  that  of  approximately 
500  section  235  mortgages  made  and  serviced  by 
the  mortgage  company,  there  had  been  two  fore- 
closures and  seven  defaults.  124 

Another  loan  officer,  who  was  a past  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  ex- 
pressed similar  views.  He  said:  “The  235  program 
should  be  more  rigidly  controlled.  A lot  of  people 
are  getting  something  for  nothing.”  He  also  com- 
mented on  the  number  of  young  white  buyers  par- 
ticipating in  the  235  program.  He  said,  however, 
that  the  program  can’t  meet  the  needs  of  “real  low- 
income  families”,  even  if  they  qualify,  because  “it 
isn’t  adaptable  to  those  types  of  people.”  125 

A Philadelphia  mortgage  company  official  ex- 
pressed some  bitterness  over  the  fact  that  welfare 
recipients  were  getting  Federal  subsidies  for  home- 
ownership,  and  declared  he  though  he  should  go  on 
welfare  so  he  could  buy  aji  $18,000  house.12® 

n«w. 

>ao  Denver  Mortgage  Interview  No.  3,  Aug.  7,  1970. 

Id. 

Id. 

123  Denver  Broker  Interviews  Noa.  3 and  5,  Aug.  5,  1970.  and  Smprm 
note  17. 

154  Supra  note  120.  A mortgage  la  In  default  when  the  monthly  mortgage 
payment  h is  not  yet  been  made  by  the  time  the  nest  payment  (alia  due. 

,3Z  Little  Boek  Mortgagee  Interview  No.  1.  Sept.  15,  1970. 

Philadelphia  Mortgagee  Interview  No.  1,  June  17,  1970.  The  average 
aalea  price  of  acetion  235  house*  In  the  Philadelphia  sample  was  S9.123.  Tbs 
median  aalea  price  was  58,000. 
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Most  mortgagees,  however,  were  in  favor  of  the 
235  program,  and  saw  it  as  a blessing  for  many 
people.  But  they  also  mentioned  problems  which 
they  had  encountered.  For  example,  nearly  every 
mortgagee  interviewed  by  the  Commission  staff  in- 
dicated that  the  FHA  Insuring  Offices  were  negli- 
gent in  furnishing  information  about  the  235 
program.  The  loan  officers  complained  that  there 
were  frequent  changes  in  program  operation  which 
they  often  learned  about  afterwards  or  from  sources 
other  than  the  FHA  Offices  themselves. 

One  loan  officer  said  that  the  local  FHA  Office 
had  to  be  pressured  from  Washington  to  brief  local 
mortgagees  about  the  235  program.  Since  the  brief- 
ing, he  said:  “There  has  been  a 150-percent  change 
in  processing/*  but  none  of  the  changes  had  been 
reported  to  them  by  the  FHA  Office.127 

Another  loan  officer  said  that  when  the  235  pro- 
gram first  began,  the  FHA  Insuring  Office  had  been 
unclear  about  the  processing  of  235  mortgages.  He 
said:  “You  used  to  be  able  to  send  anything  over 
[to  FHA]  and  it  would  be  approved.”  126 

He  added  that  since  that  time,  the  FHA  Office  has 
been  very  slow  about  keeping  the  mortgagees  up- 
to-date  on  the  program.  He  said,  “I  think  there  is 
is  a new  income  limit  for  this  area,  but  I don’t 
know  what  it  is.  I’m  still  using  the  old  chart.”  120 

Racial  Attitudes  of  Mortgagees 

The  role  of  the  mortgagee  is  essentially  a passive 
one,  in  that  applicants  for  235  mortgages  are  gen- 
erally not  solicited  by  the  lenders.  Nonetheless,  be- 
cause of  the  dependence  on  mortgage  financing 
by  builders,  brokers,  and  homeseekers,  the  mort- 
gagees* views  concerning  racial  and  ethnic  segre- 
gation can  be  extremely  important.  Their  views  on 
residential  segregation  can  be  key  elements  in  their 
decision  to  finance  particular  builders  or  individual 
loan  applicants. 

Commission  staff  found  that  many  mortgagees 
participating  in  the  235  program  were  aware  of  and 
accepted  segregation  of  235  buyers  as  being  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.  For  example,  mortgagees 
in  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis  told  the  staff  that 
white  buyers  were  not  participating  in  the  235  pro- 
gram because  the  235  houses  were  in  black  or 
racially  changing  areas.  A Philadelphia  loan  officer 
said:  “The  seller  is  willing  to  pay  settlement  costs 
in  racially  changing  areas  just  to  get  out  of  the 

131  St.  Louin  Mortgagee  Interview  No.  I.  Aug.  26.  1970. 

'tM  Philadelphia  Mortgagee  Interview  No.  4.  July  16.  1970. 

*»  Id. 


neighborhood.  Whites  don’t  want  to  go  to  colored 
neighborhoods  ....  You  don’t  see  advertisements 
for  235  in  the  suburbs.”  130 

A Denver  loan  officer  expressly  recognized  dis- 
crimination as  a factor  in  the  operation  of  the  235 
program.  He  said: 

Every  area  in  this  city  has  properties  which  will  qualify 
under  235.  including  the  suburbs.  ItTs  true  that  235  has  not 
made  it  possible  for  minority  families  to  move  into  white 
neighborhoods,  but  the  reason  is  not  economic.  It*s  probably 
because  of  discrimination.131 

When  asked  why  black  235  buyers  were  not  pur- 
chasing new  houses,  Little  Rock  mortgagees  gave 
the  same  answer  as  white  builders  and  brokers — 
there  were  no  black  subdivisions.  One  Little  Rock 
loan  officer  said:  “A  lot  of  builders  would  build 
for  colored,  but  they  can’t  find  lots  where  they  can 
put  them  together.  WeYe  running  out  of  lots  in 
Pulaski  County,  even  for  white  people.”  132 

Summary 

The  institutions  that  make  up  the  private  housing 
and  home  finance  industry — real  estate  brokers, 
builders,  and  mortgage  lenders — have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  235  program. 
They,  not  the  FHA,  publicize  the  availability  of  Sec- 
tion 235  assistance,  solicit  potential  235  buyers,  and 
initially  determine  who  participates  and  under  what 
circumstances.  Buyer  patterns  revealed  by  this  sur- 
vey reflect  practices  followed  by  the  members  of 
this  industry. 

For  example,  although  the  low  quality  housing 
purchased  ~Ly  some  235  buyers  may  result  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  235  buyers  do  not  pay  closing 
costs  and/or  from  unreliable  235  funding,  it  also 
results  from  deliberate  exploitation  on  the  part  of 
real  estate  brokers  and  speculators.  They  have  found 
many  235  buyers  particularly  vulnerable,  because 
of  their  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  program, 
their  inexperience  with  home  ownership,  and  their 
desperate  need  for  housing. 

The  industry’s  role  in  producing  the  segregated 
and  unequal  235  housing  patterns  is  also  clear.  Most 
brokers  and  builders  participating  in  the  program 
marketed  their  houses  to  separate  racial  and  ethnic 
groups.  Operating  on  the  assumption  that  minority 
buyers  did  not  want  to  live  outside  areas  of  minority 
concentrations,  both  white  and  minority  real  estate 
brokers  only  showed  minority  235  applicants  houses 


iw  Id. 

Denver  Mortice  Interview  No.  2.  Aug.  6.  1970. 

»*»  Utile  Bock  Morifftfee  Interview  No.  2.  Sept.  16.  1970. 
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in  minority  areas  or  “changing”  neighborhoods.  In 
some  cases,  brokers  used  discriminatory  advertising 
to  reach  their  chosen  racial  or  ethnic  market,  either 
openly — “Anyone  May  Buy” — or  indirectly  through 
newspaper  ads  listing  235  houses  in  minority  or 
“changing”  neighborhoods. 

Most  builders  also  acted  on  the  assumption  that 
minority  buyers  would  not  want  to  live  in  white 
areas.  The  new  235  houses  were  constructed  in 
predominantly  white  suburban  areas  and  builders 
used  newspaper  ads  designed  to  appeal  to  white 
buyers  only,  or  limited  their  advertising  to  “open 
house”  signs  at  the  construction  sites. 

In  some  cases  there  Was  evidence  to  suggest  that 
both  builders  and  brokers  used  overt  discrimination 
to  prevent  minority  buyers  from  purchasing  houses 
in  predominantly  white  areas.  However,  overt  dis* 
crimination  was  usually  unnecessary  in  that  the 
tradition  of  separate  housing  markets  coupled  with 
the  urgent  need  of  uninformed  applicants  virtually 
guaranteed  a segregated  pattern. 


Mortgage  lenders  play  a more  passive  role  in  the 
235  program  than  brokers  or  builders,  since  they  do 
not  advertise  the  program  or  solicit  potential  buyers. 
Some  mortgagees  are  participating  in  the  program 
reluctantly,  expressing  a lack  of  sympathy  with  its 
purpose  and  expressing  indignation  that  lower*in* 
come  families  are  getting  “something  for  nothing.” 
The  mortgagee,  however,  is  a key  element  in  the  sec- 
tion 235  process.  He  is  the  informational  link  be- 
tween FHA  and  the  builder  and  broker  concerning 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  the 
program.  The  mortgagee  also  is  in  the  best  position 
to  understand  the  housing  patterns  resulting  from 
the  program  and  to  exert  influence  over  them 
through  his  mortgage  lending  policies.  Commission 
staff  found  that  mortgagees  have  made  funds  avail- 
able for  235  mortgages  and  have  provided  informa- 
tion about  the  program  to  builders  and  brokers,  well 
aware  of  the  segregated  and  unequal  housing  pattern 
that  has  resulted. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  ROLE  OF  LOCAL  COMMUNITY  GROUPS  AND  AGENCIES 


In  some  areas,  local  community  groups  have  be- 
come involved  in  the  235  program,  either  through  the 
provision  of  counseling  or  welfare  services  or  as 
residents  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  tbe  235 
bouses  are  located. 

Counseling  Services 

The  provision  of  special  counseling  services  to 
families  acquiring  homes  under  Section  235  has  been 
considered  an  important  ingredient  of  the  program 
since  its  inception.  The  1968  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  makes  special  provisions  for  such 
services: 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  au* 
thorized  to  provide,  or  contract  with  public  or  private  or* 
ganizations  to  provide,  such  budget,  debt  management,  and 
related  counseling  services  to  mortgagors  whose  mortgages 
are  insured  under  section  235(i)  or  235(j)  (4)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
assist  such  mortgagors  in  meeting  the  responsibilities  of 
homeownership.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  subsection.* 1” 

Before  passage  of  the  1968  act,  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
then  Secretary  of  HUD,  told  Members  of  Congress: 

I think  that,  in  order  to  provide  a sound  program  of  home* 
ownership,  either  for  low*  or  for  moderatedneome  families, 
you  have  to  do  more  than  to  simply  Bay;  **lt’s  desirable  and 
we  arc  going  to  give  you  some  financial  assistance  in  terms 
of  an  interest  subsidy.”  You  have  to  have  a counseling  serv* 
ice  as  we  have  provided  for  here,  and  it  must  be  adequately 
funded.144 * 

Congress  also  stressed  the  importance  of  counseling 
for  Section  235  buyers: 

Since  many  of  the  families  who  would  he  assisted  have  had 
little  experience  in  the  proper  care  of  a home  and  the 
budgeting  of  income  to  meet  regular  monthly  payments  on 
a mortgage,  this  section  would  authorize  appropriate  counsel* 


,M  Houtin*  »nd  Urban  Development  Act  ol  1968.  Public  Lav*  No.  5*0-448. 
82  Slat.  W.  101(c). 

l-*  Hejtinu*  «„  Homing  and  Urban  Development  Leuialatioil— 1968  Helore 

(hr  Hou.inp  *n.l  Urban  Afiriri  Sub.-om  Witter  of  (he  Senate  BankinC  and 

Current-)  milter.  901b  Cong..  trrund  trttiun,  »t  35  (li*>8). 


ing,  either  directly  by  HUD  or  by  contract  with  public  or 
private  agencies,  to  assist  these  families  in  meeting  their 
new  responsibilties.  Appropriations  would  be  authorized  for 
this  purpose.1*4 

The  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
also  provided  for  a new  program  designed  to  help 
families  with  poor  credit  histories  to  qualify  for 
FHA*insured  mortgages.136  Under  this  program.  Sec- 
tion 237,  families  are  to  receive  budget,  debt  man- 
agement, and  related  counseling  to  make  them  an 
acceptable  risk  for  homeownership.  Such  families 
could  be  applying  to  purchase  a bouse  under  section 
235  or  under  a number  of  other  FHA  programs,  such 
as  the  nonsubsidized  Section  203  program. 

These  counseling  programs  bave  been  widely  sup- 
ported by  private  groups,  both  business  and  socially- 
oriented.  In  1969,  a representative  of  the  Council  of 
Housing  Producers  testified  before  a congressional 
committee: 

Homeownership  carries  with  it  responsibilities  as  well  as 
privileges.  Many  families,  especially  low-income  families, 
need  guidance  and  counseling  before  they  can  undertake 
these  responsibilities.  . . . Unless  given  proper  guidance 
these  new  homeowner*  soon  could  find  themselves  so  over* 
burdened  that  they  might  well  default  on  their  mortgage  pay- 
ments and  lose  their  homes.  Instead  of  sharing  in  the 
American  dream  they  would  experience  a nightmare  of  dis* 
couragement  and  disillusion.1” 

And  the  National  Urban  League 138  testified  that: 

The  Urban  League  constantly  must  turn  away  thousands 
of  235  clients-  who  need  its  help  because  the  resources  are  not 
there:  in  the  counseling  program,  because  they  have  not  re- 
ceived appropriations:  in  subsidy  programs  when  available 
funds  have  heen  exhausted.1* 

Despite  this  support,  neither  the  235  nor  the  237 
counseling  programs,  often  confused  with  each  other, 

1=6  114  Cun(rrMi<in«l  Rrcord  6509  (1968). 

**•  National  Homing  Act.  Public  Law  Nu-  479.  73d  Con*..  48  Slat.  1246. 
aec.  237:  alto  Supra  note  133.  tec.  102. 

J3T  Supra  note  60  at  317. 

i»>  Two  of  (hr  235  counseling  umlrn  in  the  cilie*  fitited  bjr  Commiaatoo 
mia (T  were  apontnrd  b>  local  Lrbtn  League*. 

lm>  Supra  note  66  at  863. 
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have  yet  been  funded  by  Congress.  It  was  not  until 
fiscal  year  1971  that  HUD  requested  funds  either  for 
237  credit  counseling  or  for  counseling  for  235 
buyers.  In  May  of  1969,  Congressman  Henry  S. 
Reuss  of  Wisconsin  had  questioned  HUD  Secretary 
George  Romney  about  this  omission: 

How  about  counseling  on  credit  and  other  matters  for  low. 
Income  homeowners  under  section  211,  section  235,  and  so 
on.  I am  disappointed  that  neither  this  nor  the  predecessor 
administration  asked  for  any  funding  whatsoever  on  the 
very  important  section  235,  which  would  provide  funds  for 
credit  counseling.  I find  in  Milwaukee  that  the  people  they 
are  putting  into  homeownership  desperately  need  budget  and 
credit  counseling  and  in  many  cases  aren't  getting  it.1*0 

Secretary  Romney  replied  that  voluntary  organi- 
zations would  be  encouraged  to  take  on  the  respon* 
sibility  of  counseling  low-income  homeowners.141 

In  its  1971  fiscal  year  budget  request,  HUD  asked 
Congress  for  $3.1  million  for  counseling  services. 
The  money  was  to  be  used  to  advise  families  writh 
poor  credit  histories  or  irregular  income  patterns  on 
budget  management  and  to  provide  counseling  for 
''mortgagors  under  section  235  who  need  assistance 
in  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  homeowne^ship.,,  1455 

This  request  was  rejected  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  stated; 

Voluntary  counseling  service?  have  been  and  are  being  pro- 
vided in  many  areas.  The  commiltee  feels  that  voluntary 
counseling  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  local  participa- 
tion and  accordingly  has  denied  the  request  for  funds  to 
finance  counseling  service.1” 

The  conference  report  on  the  appropriations  bill 
(H.R.  17543)  included  the  following  paragraph: 

The  conferees  suggest  that  any  needed  counseling  services 
can  be  provid'd  by  voluntary  groups  and  existing  community 
services,  but  where  such  services  are  not  provided  they  may 
be  made  available  a>  port  of  the  normal  mortgage  insurance 
initiation  mid  servicing  activities.1*' 

According  to  the  HUD  1971  Budget  Summary, 
approximately  30  organizations  were  providing 
counseling  to  FHA  buyers  on  a voluntary  basis  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1969.  Most  of  these  organizations 

* nnte  115  »«  .1#. 

1,1  Id.  at  59.  Sertetary  Rotmiry  added  lhat:  ***7  <»f  our  FHA  office*  *r«? 
presently  offering  ruutieeht.fi  ftervi.o*  to  prrsnn*  with  homing  problem*. 
The  act  vice  ha,  been  quite  popular,  having  provided  more  than  37.000 
interview*."  Tim  FHA  Counirling  Service  which  wa*  ntibliihri!  before 
the  enactment  of  235  ur  237  i»  a general  homing  information  service. 
Thi*  will  be  dirrusard  in  greater  detail  in  Far!  Ilf.  eh.  III. 

148  HUD.  Office  .uf  the  Secretary,  Office  ul  the  Budget.  Summary  of 
the  Htlfl  Budget.  Kiacal  Year  1971,  FlfA  13  (January  1970). 

1,J  hide  pro  dent  office*  an.i  the  Department  ol  IIUD  Appropriation*,  1970, 
H.ii.  II cp.  Nu.  91-1000.  9Ict  C..nK,  a.  U970i, 

144  Id.  H K.  Hep.  Nu.  91-1345. 


were  funded  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  churches,  or  various  public  agen- 
cies. In  three  of  the  metropolitan  areas  visited  by 
Commission  staff — St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  and  Den- 
ver— private  organizations  were  providing  such  vol- 
untary counseling. 

Counseling  in  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia  was 
provided  by  the  local  Urban  League  offices.  In  Den- 
ver, the  voluntary  counseling  organization  was  the 
Metropolitan  Denver  Fair  Housing  Center.  In  Little 
Rock,  there  was  no  organization  that  provided  coun- 
seling services.  The  Director  of  the  Little  Rock  HUD 
Area  Office  told  Commission  staff  that  he  had  at- 
tempted to  interest  the  local  poverty  agency  in  a 
counseling  program  but  that  lack  of  funding  for 
counseling  services  was  a deterrent.143 

The  director  of  the  Urban  League  of  Greater  Lit- 
tle Rock  told  Commission  staff  that  he  knew  very 
little  ahout  the  235  program  and  had  received  no 
HUD  publications  explaining  the  program.  He  ex- 
pressed great  interest  in  establishing  a counseling 
service  and  has  since  received  information  on  the 
235  program  and  Section  237  credit  counseling  from 
the  HUD  Area  Office.  The  Little  Rock  Urban  League 
staff,  however,  is  very  small  and  will  be  unable  to 
make  any  staff  available  for  counseling  without 
some  outside  monetary  assistance.14® 

All  three  counseling  services  examined  by  Com- 
mission staff  had  contracted  with  FHA  to  do  Section 
237  credit  counseling  on  an  unpaid  basis.14*  The 
counselors  expresed  the  view  that  neither  credit 
counseling — what  do  you  do  with  your  money — 
nor  counseling  on  home  maintenance  was  the  pri- 
mary need  of  low-income  applicants.  According  to 
the  counselors,  potential  235  buyers  with  no  expe- 
rience in  homeownership  needed  guidance  on  how 
to  purchase  a home.1 4 s 

!•»  Interview.  Uiin-tor.  Lillie  Ho.  k HL'P  Area  Oftiee.  Sept.  18.  1970. 

no  litter* if vr.  H.  Luvr.  diirilur,  Viban  League  uf  Greater  Lillie  Rock. 
Sept.  HI,  1970. 

441  Section  237  credit  counaellnc  wa*  narrowly  defined  by  the  local 
FHA  office  in  Si.  UuU.  The  Si.  Loui*  Urban  Le.gue  counselor  wa.  only 
allowed  to  accept  applicant*  fur  ercdll  eounaeling  if  Iheir  munthly  a alar  y 
wa*  four  time*  the  monthly  mortgage  payment  lea*  fire  insurance,  Thi* 
requirement  did  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  235  buyer  would 
be  making  a »ub*iri«!ed  mortgage  payment.  Under  thi*  procedure,  only  21 
Ilf  the  179  FHA  applicant*  rertlfird  a*  good  credit  riak*  by  the  Urban 
League  between  October  1909  and  Auyu.t  1970  were  235  buyer*.  Tbc  FHA 
office  reverted  thia  policy  in  Augual  1970-  However,  the  Urban  League 
Placement  Service  h.d  been  regularly  eoun*elinf  potential  235  buyer*  a* 
part  of  their  general  role  of  helping  famllie*  obtain  housing. 

i.s  §omc  eatale  broker*,  however,  eraphaalxed  the  need  for  eonn* 

aelinc  on  home  maintenance.  ComroiMion  .tad  wa*  told,  for  example,  by 
epeeulator*  and  real  estate  broker*  that  deteriorating  house*  uwOed  by 
235  buyer*  were  the  reault  of  poor  maintenance  by  tbe  buyer*  rather 
than  low-quality  housing.  One  Denver  real  e*t*te  broker  **i d that  235 
buyer*  "are  u*ed  to  renting  aubaUndard  hou»e»— bouse*  which  *hould  be 
condemned.  They  don’t  know  bow  ««»  take  care  of  hardwood  floor*  or  how 
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Each  of  the  three  counseling  services  primarily 
worked  with  minority  buyers-  All  were  located  in  or 
on  the  edge  of  minority  areas  in  the  central  city.  Only 
one  counseling  service — the  Philadelphia  Urban 
League — actually  advertised  the  availability  of  the 
Section  235  program.  (In  addition,  the  Philadelphia 
Urban  League  prepared  a leaflet  for  distribution  to 
potential  235  buyers.  See  Exhibit  J.) 

While  the  counseling  services  accepted  walk-in  ap- 
plicants, they  also  served  applicants  referred  by  city 
agencies,  in  particular,  departments  of  public  assist- 
ance. According  to  a Philadelphia  counselor,  the  235 
program  in  that  city  had  become  “known  as  a black 
welfare  program.”  149  The  Philadelphia  counselor 
told  Commission  staff  that  all  of  the  city  agencies— 
the  Housing  Authority,  the  Relocation  Service,  the 
Welfare  Department — sent  their  poor  people  to  the 
counseling  service.  “We’re  actually  filling  a city  func- 
tion— unpaid,”  she  said.150 

All  of  the  counseling  services  followed  essentially 
the  same  process  in  counseling  potential  235  buyers- 
They  first  obtained  information  from  the  buyers  on 
their  financial  status  and  family  size  to  determine 
their  eligibility  under  the  program.  Next,  they  ex- 
plained the  details  of  the  program — the  amount  of 
mortgage  subsidy,  the  downpayment,  the  terms  of 
the  mortgage,  and  the  price  of  the  house  the  appli- 
cant could  afford.  Then  they  referred  the  buyer  to 
a ‘‘cooperating  broker”  w-ho  was  willing  to  sell  to  235 
applicants. 

All  the  counselors  interviewed  had  encountered 
real  estate  brokers  who  refused  to  cooperate  with 
section  235  buyers.  A Philadelphia  counselor  said: 

The  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  brokers  was  phenomenal. 
Most  of  them  had  never  heard  of  the  program  and  when 
people  came  in  to  ask  about  it,  they  would  claim  it  didn't 
exist.  . • • Some  were  actually  insulting  to  clients  over  the 
telephone.1*1 

A St.  Louis  counselor  said: 

Some  brokers  won’t  deal  with  235  buyers  at  all — or  any 
low. income  buyers.  The  broker  still  prefers  dealing  with  the 
high-income  person,  even  for  the  same  house.  The  brokers 
tend  to  tell  235  buyers  they  can't  buy  more  expensive  houses. 
That's  because  they're  speculators  and  they  don’t  have  more 

to  um  ft  garbage  dhpoftftl."  Tbl.  Imu e wrai a diacutaed  in  the  Report  ol 
lhe  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on  abuae*  235 

program  which  stated  ••  . . . no  homeowner  can  be  expected  to  cope 
with  poor  construction,  cracked  foundation*.  Improper  wiring,  and  a 
general  failure  of  contractor*  to  meet  local  building  and  maintenance 
requirement*."  And  Corami**ion  *U«  found  that  moat  complaint*  of  Z3S 
buyer*— water  In  the  ba*ement.  noeworkiog  furnace*,  kslra  in  the  *cwer 
line*,  ete.  could  not  po#»lbly  be  attributed  to  faulty  maintenance  on  the 
part  of  the  pretest  buyer*. 

it*  Interview:  Philadelphia  Urbao  League.  June  15.  1970. 

Id. 

u*  Id. 


expensive  housing  to  sell-  The  brokers  can  and  should  be 
policed.  If  people  knew  their  position — their  rights  the 
broker  couldn't  get  away  with  telling  them  anything  he  wants 
to.1” 

According  io  a Denver  counselor: 

People  go  to  a broker  and  get  turned  off.  They  are  told 
they  can't  afford  to  buy  a house.  Most  real  estate  brokers 
in  Denver  have  never  worked  with  minority  people.  They 
are  bastions  of  conservatism.1 03 

When  faced  with  resistance  on  the  part  of  many 
brokers,  each  counseling  service,  out  of  necessity, 
developed  a list  of  “cooperating  brokers”  and  re- 
ferred applicants  only  to  them.  Many  of  these  co- 
operating brokers  were  the  same  real  estate  brokers 
interviewed  by  Commission  staff — those  brokers 
who  deal  in  the  “black  market”  and  specialize  in 
“changing”  neighborhoods.  Thus,,  the  counseling 
services  Were  forced  into  the  position  of  cooperating 
in  the  perpetuation  of  residential  segregation. 

Racial  Attitudes  of  Counseling  Services 

The  counseling  agencies  all  are  dedicated  to  open- 
ing up  new  housing  opportunities  for  minority  fam- 
ilies in  majority  areas.  Faced  with  the  twin  realities 
of  a discriminatory  housing  market  and  the  desper- 
ate housing  need  of  minority  families,  however, 
integration  often  seems  a middle  class  luxury. 

Many  counselors  interviewed  by  Commission 
staff  expressed  impatience  when  asked  about  the 
segregated  patterns  of  Section  235  housing.  A Phila- 
delphia counselor  said:  “No  one  I counseled  wanted 
to  buy  in  a white  area.”  154  In  St.  Louis,  the  view 
was  expressed  that:  “People  generally  want  to  live 
in  areas  where  they’ve  heard  they  can  buy.  . . . They 
want  to  live  near  their  friends  or  their  jobs. 

And  in  Denver,  Commission  staff  was  told: 

Hispanos  want  to  stay  in  their  own  communities,  just  like 
blacks.  I’m  talking  about  people  who  need  to  be  in  the  core 
city.  Their  jobs  are  in  the  core  city.  They  need  to  be  near 
their  families.  They  depend  on  their  families  for 
babysitting.1™ 

Counselors  conceded,  however,  that  the  personal 
choice  of  minority  buyers  was  not  the  sole  factor 
responsible  for  the  segregated  patterns.  They  also 
reported  that  most  235  buyers  were  vulnerable  to 
steering  by  real  estate  brokers.  For  example,  a i?hila- 
delphia  counselor  said: 

People  never  have  any  idea  what  they  want  when  they 
go  to  a Realtor.  Some  have  no  idea  of  what  neighborhood 


tu  Supra  note  65. 
***  Supra  note  79. 
1M  Supra  note  149. 

Supra  note  65. 
i**  Supra  note  79. 
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EXHIBIT  J 


HOW  DO  I GO  ABOUT  BUYING  MY  Evenings  and  Weekends 

HOUSE?  by  appointment 

Call  the  Housing  Information  Center: 

Telephone:  SH  8-1147 
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they  want.  . • . Some  counselees  told  me  they  were  shown 
one  or  two  houses  and  told,  this  is  what  you  can  buy  under 
the  235  program."" 

According  to  a St  Louis  counselor: 

Some  people  just  say  they  would  like  to  live  in  a nice 
area.  . . . When  we  asked  some  applicants  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  move  to  St.  Charles1**  they  said  yes  without 
even  knowing  where  it  is.  . . . You  have  to  take  them  by 
the  hand.1** 

Counselors  also  commented  on  the  overt  racial 
discrimination  which  minority  buyers  often  face. 
A Denver  counselor  told  Commission  staff  of  a tele* 
phone  call  he  had  received  from  a white  real  estate 
broker  who  works  in  a predominantly  white  neigh- 
borhood in  southeast  Denver.  The  broker  had  told 
of  a black  family  that  had  come  to  him  looking  for 
a house.  The  income  and  credit  rating  of  the  buyer 
had  been  good  and,  therefore,  the  broker  had 
wanted  to  help  him.  He  had  asked  the  counselor, 
“Do  you  know  of  a black  broker  who  would  sell  to 
him?”  The  counselor  had  suggested  that  the  broker 
show  the  family  houses  himself  but  the  broker 
refused  to  do  so.100 

St  Louis  counselors  said  that  brokers  in  suburban 
St.  Louis  County  would  sell  existing  houses  under 
the  235  program  to  white  clients  but  not  to  black. 
One  such  real  estate  agency,  according  to  an  Urban 
League  staff  member,  had  turned  away  all  black 
clients,  saying  the  St  Louis  County  sellers  did  not 
want  to  sell  under  235.  But  the  same  agency,  she 
said,  had  shown  houses  throughout  the  county  to 
white  prospects.  And  a white  buyer,  who  was  re- 
ferred  to  the  Urban  League  by  FHA  for  section  237 
credit  counseling,  had  purchased  a house  in  St  Louis 
County  under  the  235  program  from  the  same  real 
estate  agency.”1 

The  prinicipal  concern  of  counselors  was  not  the 
segregated  buying  patterns,  but  rather  the  quality 
of  existing  houses  which  the  235  buyers  were  pur- 
chasing. All  of  the  counselors  attempted  to  establish 
followup  relationships  with  buyers.  But  these  rela- 
tionships showed  such  a tenuousness  that  the  coun- 
selors were  uneasy.  They  feared  that  more  buyers 
than  they  actually  had  knowledge  of  were  experienc- 
ing serious  problems  with  their  houses. 

***  Sttprm  Dole  U9. 

***  Si.  Charles  i*  • town  located  la  St.  Charles  County  adl**eat  to 
and  across  the  Missouri  River  Iron  St.  Louie  County.  It  la  connected  to 
Si.  Louie  Couatjr  by  the  Mark  Twain  Espreeewajr.  St.  Charlet  Hills,  a 
predominantly  white  development  located  in  St.  Charlee  haa  naw  hnueaa 
for  aala  uader  section  235. 

**  Suprm  note  65. 

*"•  Supra  note  T9. 

**  Sttprm  note  65.  | 


A Philadelphia  counselor  told  Commission  staff 
that  she  had  had  many  telephone  calls  from  buyers 
she  had  counseled  who  had  purchased  and  moved  in* 
to  existing  houses  and  then  encountered  plumbing 
and  electrical  deficiencies.  She  said  one  buyer  had 
moved  into  a house  which  did  not  have  a furnace.1*2 

A St.  Louis  counselor  reported  the  same  situation 
was  occurring  in  St  Louis.  But  she  emphasized: 

Real  estate  brokers  are  misinforming  everyone,  not  just 
235  buyers.  The  process  for  appraising  and  predicating  is  the 
same  for  235  as  for  any  other  FHA  program.1** 

Another  St.  Louis  counselor  complained  that  the 
public  is  unconcerned  about  the  quality  of  houses 
being  purchased  by  inner-city  buyers  under  nonsub- 
sidized  FHA  programs.  She  said:  “People  get  all 
self-righteous  about  the  235  program  because  it  is 
subsidized.”  ie4 

A Denver  counselor  told  Commission  staff  that: 
“Some  of  the  235  houses  are  falling  apart  the  next 
day;”  and  asked:  “Where  are  the  watchdogs?”1*5 
The  counselor  said  that  actually  he  gets  very  few 
complaints  from  235  buyers  but  he  suspects  many 
buyers  do  not  complain  “because  people  don’t  like 
to  admit  they’ve  been  taken.” 

The  counselors  are  faced  with  the  following 
dilemma:  The  low-income  minority  families  whom 
they  counsel  experience  racial  discrimination  and 
encounter  outright  rejection  from  many  real  estate 
brokers.  If  the  counselor  wishes  to  help  these  fam- 
ilies become  homeowners  under  the  235  program, 
he  generally  must  refer  them  to  cooperative  brokers 
who  will  sell  to  them.  Since  some  of  these  coopera- 
tive brokers  sell  the  235  applicants  deteriorating 
housing  in  ghetto  neighborhoods,  this  frequently 
leaves  the  counselor  with  one  alternative — to  refer 
235  applicants  to  real  estate  brokers  who  handle 
“changing”  neighborhoods. 

If  the  counseling  services  were  defensive  in  re- 
sponding to  questions  about  segregated  235  buyer 
patterns,  they  were  even  more  defensive  concerning 
questions  about  the  referral  of  minority  applicants 
to  “changing”  neighborhoods.  According  to  many 
of  them,  houses  in  neighborhoods  changing  from 
white  to  minority  areas  were  in  better  condition  than 

*■*  Suprm  Dot a 149.  This  buyer  was  not  participating  in  the  255  program 
but  bod  purcboood  s bouse  with  no  FHA  section  231  mortgage.  Tho  coun- 
selor atruussd  that  moo f IowImmm  inner *cJtjr  buyers,  and  uot  just  23S 
baron,  wero  pure  booing  inferior  bo  non. 

1M  5s  pro  not*  65.  When  on  PH  A appraiser  finds  structural  defects  la  a 
bouse  bo  in  appraising,  bo  is  supposed  to  predicate  tbs  raluo  a poo  repairs 
which  the  seller  most  make  before  the  bouse  is  accepted  for  FHA  Insurance. 

*■  Sttprm  note  79. 

“•/d. 
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houses  in  ghetto  areas  107  and  were,  in  fact,  the  best 
buys  in  the  city.  For  example,  a staff  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Denver  Fair  Housing  Center  said: 

Our  aim  is  not  necessarily  integration.  We  want  to  get 
decent  bousing  that  people  can  aflord.  Park  Hill  has  the 
het-t  houses  in  town.  It's  Denver's  showcase  integrated  neigh* * 
horhood.1*" 

Tlie  Welfare  Department  anti  Section  235 
In  more  than  one-third  of  the  Section  235  cases 
analyzed  by  Commission  staff,  purchasers  were  re- 
ceiving public  assistance.  In  St.  Louis  and  Philadel- 
phia, more  than  half  of  the  235  buyers  were  receiving 
public  assistance,  primarily  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC). 100  A January  1909 
report  on  welfare  and  housing  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  states: 

...  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  one*half  of  all  assistance 
receipients  live  in  housing  which  is  deteriorating  or  dilapi- 
dated, unsafe,  unsanitary  or  overcrowded.  . . . It  is  estimated 
that  00  percent  of  AFDC  families  are  living  in  sub-standard. 
deteriorating,  or  overcrowded  housing.  State  and  local  studies 
consistently  report  higher  proportions  of  defective  housing 
for  AFDC  families  than  for  the  other  public  assistance 
categories.  Some  reasons  for  this  arc  that  a higher  propor- 
tion  live  in  urban  areas,  families  are  larger,  the  proportion 
of  nonwhites  is  higher  and  there  is  a high  proportion  of 
fatherless  families  who  have  d'fficuliy  in  obtaining  and  main' 
taining  adequate  housing.1*' 

All  of  the  welfare  departments  surveyed  by  Com- 
mission staff  (St.  Louis  City  and  St.  Louis  County, 
Philadelphia,  and  Denver)171  approved  of  the  235 
program  as  a housing  resource  for  their  clients.  For 
example,  an  employee  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Board  of  Assistance  told  Commission  staff  that  they 
recommend  the  235  program  to  welfare  recipients 
because  “it  is  a way  for  people  to  move  to  a better 

1,17  Tlir  Commission's  survey  of  235  houses  revested  that  this  ollrn  i»  true. 
Buyer*  in  ''rliancing"  nri{;hburliamli  mrli  Park  Hill  (Denver).  Wynne* 
field  and  West  Ouk  Lane  (Philadelphia).  Normandy  School  DUtrirl.  am) 
University  City  (St.  l.ouia)  had  the  fewest  complaint*  about  the  condition 
of  their  houica.  See  Eahlbiu  K and  L.  pp.  70-71. 

*c*  Supra  note  79.  Thi*  same  *t«ff  member  indicated  that  ihc  Fair  Housing 
Center  1*  not  entirely  in  aympathy  with  a Park  Hill  Community  croup  wltirh 
concern*  itself  with  zoning  to  ‘Stabilize  the  neighborhood.'* 

Tile  svrrsgc  (air*  price  of  aampic  235  houaea  It, rated  in  the  Park  Hill  area 
vt*  nearly  53.000  higher  than  the  average  aaiet  price  of  caiaiing  houaea 
purchased  hy  Spaui-h  surname  families  and  nearly  fl.QOO  higher  than  the 
average  sale*  prire  of  esiating  houaea  purchased  by  whites. 

,-#  Over  60  percent  of  ali  235  buyer*  in  the  sample  who  received  public 
assistance  were  receiving  aid  for  dependent  rhiidren. 

1 7n  HEW  Report  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ,nd  the  Senate 
Finanre  Committee.  The  Role  of  Public  Welfare  in  Housing.  11  (January 
1969). 

151  In  Arkansas,  three  of  the  82  section  235  buyera  surveyed  were  re- 
ceiving social  security  in  addition  to  other  income.  However,  most  public 
assistanre  recipients  in  Arkansas  do  not  receive  enough  money  to  enable 
them  to  purrliase  • house  under  the  235  program.  In  August  1968,  the 
average  AFDC  fsmily  in  Arkansas  rereived  f7B.4Q  a month.  Id.,  table  6- 


neighborhood.”  172  She  said  many  of  their  235  buyers 
had  formerly  lived  in  public  housing  and  “they  were 
afraid  of  the  gangs.  They  wanted  to  get  out  of  their 
old  neighborhoods.”  173 

An  employee  of  the  Denver  Department  of  Wel- 
fare said  that  his  agency  approved  of  the  235  pro- 
gram as  a housing  resource  for  welfare  recipients 
because  “the  mortgage  payments  are  lower  than  rent 
payments  and  the  housing  is  always  better.”  174  He 
said,  “Indeed,  they  [235  buyers]  do  improve  their 
housing  conditions  and  their  neighborhood.”  175  And 
an  employee  of  the  St.  Louis  County  Welfare  De- 
partment satd  that  his  department  recommends  the 
235  program  to  families  they  think  can  benefit  from 
, it.1?c 

Although  welfare  departments  saw  the  235  pro- 
gram as  a valuable  housing  resource  for  their  clients, 
little  was  being  done  in  a systematic  way  to  assure 
that  they  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  program 
and  the  benefits  it  offered.  In  Philadelphia  and  St. 
Louis,  where  the  welfare  departments  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  finding  shelter  for  welfare  recipients, 
employees  seemed  least  familiar  with  the  -operation 
of  the  235  program. 

A Philadelphia  welfare  employee  said  that  her 
department  did  not  keep  track  of  235  buyers  on  pub- 
lic assistance  because:  “the  program  is  only  a few 
months  old.”  177  The  director  of  the  St.  Louis  City 
Department  of  Welfare  reported  that  the  caseworkers 
are  somewhat  aware  of  the  235  programs — “re- 
sourceful workers”  pick  up  pamphlets  from  the  FHA 
office.171*  He  told  Commission  staff  that  the  program 
should  be  publicized,  especially  to  the  welfare  de- 
partment, and  that  HUD  or  FHA  should  have  noti- 
fied them  about  the  program.173 

A broker/speculator  held  one  briefing  session  to 
explain  the  235  program  to  caseworkers  employed  by 
the  St.  Louis  County  Welfare  Department  but  this 
was  the  only  information  on  the  program  the  county 
welfare  department  received.  The  assistant  director 
of  the  department  told  Commission  staff  that  the 
welfare  department  is  the  last  to  hear  anything  about 
an  FHA  program.180 

175  Interview- Community  Relations  Office.  Philadelphia  County  Board  of 
Assistance,  July  14,  1970. 

Id. 

>•«  Interview. Denver  Department  of  Welfare.  Auf.  5.  1970. 

«*  Id. 

1*  Interview. St.  Louis  County  Welfare  Department.  Aug.  26.  1970. 

,n  Supra  note  172. 

«•  Interview— St.  Louis  City  Department  *>f  Welfare.  Aug.  24.  1970. 

Id. 

110  Supra  note  176, 
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The  Welfare  Department  and  Substandard 
235  Housing 

Although  most  welfare  department  employees  in- 
terviewed by  Commission  staff  indicated  that  they 
had  heard  that  some  defective  houses  were  being 
purchased  by  235  buyers,  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  houses  purchased  by  welfare  recipients 
varied  widely. 

Philadelphia 

The  least  concern  was  shown  by  an  employee  of 
the  Philadelphia  County  Board  of  Assistance.  When 
asked  if  her  agency  had  received  any  complaints 
from  Philadelphia  welfare  clients  who  had  purchased 
235  houses,  the  employee  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Office  replied ; 

The  house  is  all  right  when  they  move  in.  FHA  inspects  the 
house  and  they  have  standards.  If  there  ia  anything  wrong 
afterward,  that's  their  problem.1*1 

Interestingly  enough,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
unlike  Colorado  and  Missouri,  has  a financial  stake 
in  a 235  house  purchased  by  a welfare  recipient,  in 
that  the  State  records  liens  against  property  owned 
by  welfare  recipienta.182  This  means  that  if  a Phila- 
delphia 235  buyer  were  to  sell  his  house,  the  welfare 
department  could  claim  part  or  all  of  the  money 
received  from  the  sale,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
public  assistance  received  by  the  235  buyer.183 

When  Commission  staff  members  inquired  about 
the  effect  of  the  lien  on  Philadelpma  235  buyers  re- 
ceiving public  assistance,  they  learned  that  many 
buyers  were  not  aware  of  the  claim  on  their  newly 
acquired  properties.  An  employee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Urban  League  counseling  staff  said  she  never  men- 
tions the  lien  when  counseling  potential  235  buyers. 
She  said  telling  them  about  the  lien  might  dis- 
courage them  and,  “even  if  they  never  really  own 
their  house,  they  have  the  freedom  of  living  in  their 
own  place  without  restrictive  landlords  and  living  in 
better  houses  in  better  neighborhoods.”  ia4  She  added 
that  they  are  hopeful  that  the  practice  of  recording 

Supra  note  J72- 

,*e  Pennsylvania  ia  nno  of  only  erven  States  that  provide  for  elaima  against 
the  property  of  SFDC  recipients.  Supra  note  170.  Thia  praellro  ia  now 
brine  challenged  in  the  courts  and  on  Feb.  11.  1971.  the  U.S.  District 
Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  Usaed  a temporary  restraining 
order  rnjoininc  the  Pennsylvania  Stale  Department  of  Welfare  from  re* 
e or  din*  liens  on  the  property  of  4FDC  recipients  in  the  Stste  nf  Pennsyl. 
vanis.  (Charleston  V.  Woblcrmath.  C.A.  No.  7(hJ479.  U.S.D.C..  E.D..  Pa.. 
Feb,  11,  1971), 

lU  The  Federal  Cover nment  would  receive  ita  proportionate  abaro  of  the 
moneys  so  recovered.  Supra  note  170.  Therefore,  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Federal  Government  ia  helplnc  welfare  recipient#  buy  houses  and.  at  tb« 
same  time,  ia  laying  claim  to  the  name  bouses. 

^ Supra  note  149,  July  17.  1970, 


liens  against  the  property  of  welfare  recipients  may 
be  discontinued  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.183 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  City  Department  of  Welfare,  having 
no  responsibility  to  find  shelter  for  welfare  re- 
cipients, did  not  concern  itself  with  the  location  or 
condition  of  235  houses.188  Although  the  St.  Louis 
County  Welfare  Department  also  has  no  shelter  re- 
sponsibilities, officials  there  did  keep  a record  of 
recipients  who  purchased  235  houses.  Employees  of 
the  county  department  noted  that  many  welfare  235 
buyers  are  mothers  without  husbands  who  are  un- 
familiar with  homebuying  or  home  maintenance. 
They  reported  that  the  welfare  department  does  not 
furnish  money  for  repairs  and  few  buyers  can  afford 
them.  In  fact,  they  said,  finding  the  $200  down  pay- 
ment often  is  difficult.  “Two  hundred  dollars  is  $2,000 
to  welfare  people.”  187  One  employee  said  that  brokers 
give  no  consideration  to  the  size  of  the  family  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  bedrooms  in  a 235  house. 
Another  said  that  vHA  never  reinspects  after  the 
seller  has  supposedly  made  repairs  required  by  FHA 
appraisers.  But  although  the  St.  Louis  County  Wel- 
fare Department  employees  were  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  welfare  235  buyers,  they  did  not  feel  that 
the  welfare  department  could  prevent  235  buyers 
from  purchasing  unwisely  since  “the  caseworkers 
are  women  and  they  don't  know'  what  to  look  for 
when  buying  a house  either.”  ise 

Denver 

The  Denver  Department  of  Welfare  has  respon- 
sibility for  finding  shelter  for  recipients  of  public 
assistance.  The  agency  maintains  a housing  and  real 
property  unit,  headed  by  a former  Denver  real  es- 
tate broker,  which  has  taken  an  active  role  in  help- 
ing welfare  235  buyers  obtain  decent  housing. 

The  Denver  Welfare  Department  does  not  refer 
potential  235  applicants  to  the  local  counseling  serv- 
ice (MDFC)  because,  according  to  one  staff  member, 
“they  get  too  many  calls”  189  and  applicants  must 
wait  a long  time  for  a counseling  appointment.  In- 
stead, the  caseworkers  explain  the  235  program  to 
welfare  recipients,  using  an  FHA  checklist  on  the  im- 
portant aspects  of  homeownership.  Then,  like  the 
counseling  services,  the  caseworkers  refer  the  poten- 
tial 235  buyers  to  real  estate  brokers.  “Some  brok- 

«•«. 

*•*  Supra  note  178. 

1(1  Suora  note  176, 

**•  Supra  note  17*.  SupervUof  of  Special  Services. 
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ers,”  said  the  representative  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ment, “discourage  our  people  from  buying  by  tell- 
ing them  they  don’t  qualify.  People  tell  us  and  we 
simply  refer  them  to  another  broker.”  190 

Under  an  agreement  with  the  local  FHA  Insur- 
ing Office,  mortgagees  notify  the  welfare  department 
when  an  applicant  asks  for  a 235  mortgage.  At  this 
point  the  house  has  already  been  appraised  by  FHA. 
Upon  notification  by  the  mortgagee,  the  welfare  de- 
partment inspects  the  potential  235  house,  checking 
such  items  as  the  hot  water  system,  the  plumbing,  the 
wiring,  the  furnace,  and  the  structure.  If  the  house 
needs  repairs,  the  welfare  department  has  sometimes 
insisted  that  the  owner  or  broker  make  them.  In  ad- 
dition, the  buyer  is  told  by  the  department  to  get  all 
repair  guarantees  by  the  seller  in  writing.  If  the 
house  is  in  especially  poor  condition,  the  welfare  de- 
partment recommends  buyers  not  to  purchase  the 
house.  Although  the  department  cannot  keep  recip- 
ients from  buying  the  house,  “most  of  the  time  they 
do  listen  to  the  department.”  101 

The  supervisor  of  special  services  at  the  Denver 
Department  of  Welfare  told  Commission  staff  that 
before  the  advent  of  the  235  program,102  welfare  re- 
cipients used  to  buy  on  land  contract,193  and  often 
found  themselves  in  financial  straits.  He  said  that 
since  Sections  235  and  221  have  been  in  existence, 
few  people  have  wanted  to  buy  on  land  contract.104 

The  Welfare  Department  and  Hacial  Segre- 
gation 

The  welfare  departments  were  relatively  uncon- 
cerned with  the  racial  composition  of  neighborhoods 
into  which  welfare  235  buyers  were  moving.  An  em- 
ployee of  the  St.  Louis  County  Welfare  Department 
told  Commission  staff  that  the  welfare  235  buyers 
are  “being  guided  by  real  estate  brokers  into  for- 
merly white  changing  areas.”  According  to  the  de- 
partment employee,  this  steering  is  salutary  in  that 
it  enables  the  welfare  recipients  to  move  into  better 
houses  in  better  neighborhoods.105  Welfare  clients 
are  often  in  desperate  need  of  decent  housing.  There- 
fore the  welfare  departments,  even  more  than  the 

w id. 

>»*  id . 

m Prior  io  1968.  welfare  recipient  in  Denver  wete  not  permitted  to  buy 
property.  Thla  rule  waa  changed  to  allow  welfare  recipienta  to  take  ad. 
vantage  of  the  new  Federal  prog  rami  for  homeownerahip. 

,r*  A land  contract  ia  different  from  a mortgage  in  that  the  land  contract 
buyer  a centra  no  equity  and  in  aume  eases,  after  making  ’'mortgage  pay- 
menia"  over  many  year*,  land  contract  buyer#  can  be  evicted  after  miaaing 
one  month'a  payment. 

Supra  note  174. 
ita  Supra  note  176, 


counseling  services,  consider  integration  an  un- 
realistic luxury. 

The  Role  of  Neighborhood  Groups 

More  half  the  235  buyers  in  the  total  sample  who 
purchased  existing  houses  purchased  them  in  ra- 
cially changing  neighborhoods.  Most  were  minority 
buyers.  Current  residents  of  these  neighborhoods 
have  no  role  in  producing  the  segregated  235  hous- 
ing pattern.  They  are,  however,  directly  affected 
by  it. 

Neighborhood  Resistance 

In  some  areas,  where  the  existence  of  the  235  pro- 
gram has  been  given  wide  publicity,  residents  of 
changing  neighborhoods  have  organized  to  protest 
against  the  effect  of  the  program  in  upsetting  the  ra- 
cial stability  of  their  areas. 

In  March  1970,  piembers  of  a neighborhood  as- 
sociation in^the  Skinker-DeBaliviere  area  190  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  met  to  discuss  discriminatory  real  estate 
practices  and  the  Section  235  program.  A citizens’ 
committee  was  formed  to  gather  community  sup- 
port for  a letter  to  be  sent  to  FHA  asking  it  to  halt 
235  purchases  in  the  area,  pending  an  investigation 
into  the  locational  patterns  of  Section  235  buyers.197 

In  June,  after  FHA  had  proven  unresponsive  to  the 
community  group,  they  filed  suit  in  Federal  district 
court  naming  Secretary  Romney  and  the  Director 
of  the  St.  Louis  FHA  office  as  defendants.  Alleging 
that  FHA  assisted  real  estate  brokers  who  steered  235 
buyers  away  from  white  areas  and  into  “changing  or 
integrated  areas”,  the  complainants  asked  the  court 
for  a temporary  restraining  order  to  halt  additional 
commitments  under  Section  235  within  the  Skinker- 
DeBaliviere  area.  (See  App.  D) 

After  the  suit  was  filed,  FHA  staff  in  Washington 
consulted  with  the  community  group  and  an  informal 
agreement  was  reached  to  suspend  235  commitments 
in  the  Skinker-DeBaliviere  area  until  the  St.  Louis 
HUD  Area  Office  had  instituted  policies  to  eliminate 
these  practices.  The  group  then  signed  a stipulation 
to  delay  pleadings.198 

When  Commission  staff  asked  one  neighborhood 
resident  how  he  could  be  certain  that  HUD  was  hold- 
ing to  its  agreement,  he  replied  that  residents  were 
keeping  track  of  all  property  sales  in  the  area.  He 

,M  According  to  * resident  of  the  area,  interviewed  Aug.  24,  1970, 
the  Skinker-DeBalivierc  area  ia  approximately  60  to  65  percent  black. 

''Residential  Service  Formed  to  Attract  Ntw  Resident «.  Attack 
V,  tiling  Problem!*'.  The  Paper.  May  1970.  St.  Lout*.  Mo. 

TeJrphone  conversation  with  John  Roach,  attorney  for  tbe  plaintiSa. 
Aug.  21,  1970. 
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said : ‘Some  gal  out  of  Pruitt-Igo,100  we’ll  know  how 
she  got  there.”  200 

In  late  1970,  pursuant  to  a motion  by  the  defend- 
ant, the  suit  was  dismissed.  The  community  group 
does  not  intend  to  pursue  the  matter  in  view  of  the 
suspension  of  the  235  program  as  it  relates  to  the 
sale  of  existing  housing.201  According  to  a lawyer 
for  the  complainants:  “The  program  has  been  sus- 
pended; we’re  satisfied  with  that.”  202 

Other  residents  of  “changing”  neighborhoods  in 
St.  Louis  also  were  disturbed  over  the  influx  of  sec- 
tion 235  buyers.  A resident  of  the  Walnut  Park 
area  203  was  quoted  by  a newspaper  reporter  as 
saying: 

A neighborhood  can  take  only  so  many  of  these  families, 

. . . and  Walnut  Park  is  getting  more  than  it  can  absorb. 
Unless  these  buyers  can  keep  those  marginal  houses  up,  the 
area  will  turn  into  another  slum  requiring  millions  of  dollars 
for  rehabilitation.204 

One  St.  Louis  resident,  A.  J.  Wilson,  former  di- 
rector of  human  resources  in  University  City,  a 
“changing”  area,  wrote  U.S.  Senator  Thomas 
Eagleton  requesting  an  investigation  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  235  program.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Wilson 
stated: 

During  my  work  for  the  City  of  University  City  it  became 
very  clear  that  the  235  loan  program  was  being  used  most 
extensively  by  known  real  estate  speculators  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  property  they  were  holding  and  with  the 
effective  intention  to  perpetuate  segregation;  racially  and 
socioeconomically  ...  It  is  clear  that  the  235  Loan  Pro* 
gram  is  being  used  to  subsidize  the  economic  activity  of 
speculators  and  real  estate  agents,  who  are  steering  black 
persons  of  lower  economic  status  only  to  all  black  or  inte- 
grated areas.*08 

In  Denver,  members  of  the  Greater  Park  Hill  Im- 
provement Association  206  were  concerned  over  a 
“dispersed  housing  project”  of  the  Denver  Public 
Housing  Authority.207  Under  this  program,  the  Den- 

,M  Pruitt  and  Igo  are  public  housing  project!  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

500  Interview-Resident  of  the  Skinker-DeBalivicre  area,  St.  Louia.  Mo., 
Aug.  21,  1970. 

201  The  auapenaion  of  the  235  program  will  be  discussed  in  a later 
chapter, 

*»  Supra  note  198.  Feb.  3,  1971. 

303  Fifteen  of  the  79  houaea  in  the  St.  Louia  aatnple  were  located  in  the 
Walnut  Pail*. 

904  E.  S.  Evans,  "Subsidised  Home  Sale*  Limited  to  Few  Areas," 
St.  Louia  Post-Dispatch,  June  1,  1970. 

300  Letter  from  A.  J.  Wilson,  Jr.,  executive  director,  St.  Louis  County 
Municipal  League  to  Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  Aug.  5.  1970. 

*°*  The  Crcater  Park  Hill  Improvement  Association  is  a coalition  of  »wu 
former  organhationa— The  park  Hill  Civic  Association  and  the  Park 
Hill  Improvement  Association,  Their  goal  is  to  keep  the  Park  Hill  area 
integrated  and  maintain  and  improve  community  services.  The  area  ia 
now  estimated  to  be  40  percent  black. 

w Inter^ewMember  of  the  Creater  Park  Hill  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, Denve.'.  Aug.  4,  1970. 
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ver  Public  Housing  Authority  is  using  FHA-ac- 
quired  properties  to  establish  a rental-purchase  pro- 
gram for  public  housing  tenants  in  Denver.208  Ac- 
cording to  a Park  Hill  representative,  many  of  these 
public  housing  tenants  were  being  placed  in  the  Park 
Hill  area.209 

When  Commission  staff  members  asked  the  Park 
Hill  representative  his  opinion  of  the  reason  for  the 
concentration,  also,  of  black  235  buyers  in  the  Park 
Hill  area,  be  replied  that  black  buyers  are  steered  to 
the  Park  Hill  area  by  brokers,  but  that  white  buyers 
are  steered  away  from  it.  He  spoke  of  a white  buyer 
who  had  expressed  interest  in  the  Park  Hill  area  and 
was  advised  by  a broker:  “You  don’t  want  to  live 
there.  That’s  where  the  colored  people  live.”  210  The 
Park  Hill  representative  said  that  some  Denver  real 
estate  brokers  cooperate  in  the  stabilization  of  Park 
Hill211  but  most  “work*  against  the  Park  Hill 
effort.”  212 

Residents  of  “changing”  neighborhoods  in  both 
St.  Louis  and  Denver  maintained  that  their  opposi- 
tion to  low-income  housing  programs  was  not  based 
on  racial  or  even  economic  discrimination.  They  said 
they  feared  that  an  overly  large  influx  of  low-income 
minority  families  into  their  already  integrated  neigh- 
borhoods would  result  in  overcrowding  of  neighbor- 
hood schools,213  overtaxed  city  services,  and  “red- 
lining” of  the  areas  by  local  lending  institutions.214 
The  inevitable  result,  they  claimed,  would  be 
resegregation. 

The  Predicament  of  the  “Changing”  Neigh- 
borhood 

The  Commission’s  survey  of  235  houses  revealed 
that,  in  most  cases,  the  only  attractive  housing  made 
available  to  minority  families  was  located  in  “chang- 


*»  Interview- Leonard  Chadwick.  Denver  Hou.ing  Authority,  Aug.  6, 
1970. 

*»  SuPra  Note  207. 

:t©  id. 

3»  Commission  stall  interviewed  a black  Philadelphia  broker  who  «- 
p rested  concern  for  the  racial  •ubility  of  a “changing'’  area.  He  said 
he  had  never  sold  « house  under  235  because  he  works  in  the  Ml.  Airy 
area  and  he  fei-L  a "responsibility  to  the  neighborhood.  If  welfare 
mothcra  will,  a lot  of  children  move  into  the  area,  all 
leave."  He  aaij  1,./  did  not  know  235  buyers  could  he  moderate-income 
families.  Philadelphia  Broker  Interview  No.  5.  July  IB,  1970. 

3,5  Supra  note  207. 

333  According  to  the  Skinker-DeBalivicre  representative,  housing  patterns 
correspond  with  certain  school  patterns.  The  achoola  in  St.  Louis  which 
bus  out  the  largest  number  of  students  due  to  overcrowding  are  located 
in  "changing"  neighborhoods. 

3,4  According  to  the  Park  Hill  representative,  when  Park  Hill  integrated, 
the  middle  management  of  a local  savings  and  loan  association  issued 
a memo  directing  staff  to  discontinue  mortgage  lending  in  the  Park  Hill 
area. 
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ing”  neighborhoods.  The  sole  alternative  which  real 
estate  brokers  offered  minority  families  was  hous- 
ing in  ghetto  areas,  much  of  which  was  in  poor 
physical  condition.  And  ma&y  235  buyers  who  have 
been  trying  to  get  out  of  similar  ghettos  neighbor- 
hoods which  they  consider  unsafe,  have  chosen 
“changing”  neighborhoods. 

In  some  of  these  “changing”  areas,  residents  have 
opposed  the  movement  of  235  buyers  into  their 
neighborhoods.  Disregarded  by  local  counseling 
services,  overwhelmed  by  the  discriminatory  sepa- 
rate housing  market  maintained  by  the  housing  and 
home  finance  industry,  and  ignored  by  FHA,  they 
find  themselves  alone  in  attempting  to  stop  the  fun- 
neling  of  Section  235  buyers  into  their  areas. 

They  maintain  that  they  are  not  trying  to  preserve 
all-white  neighborhoods  since  their  neighborhoods 
are  already  integrated.  They  are  also  not  opposed  to 
racial  integration  since,  if  they  were,  they  would 
move  elsewhere.  Rather,  they  are  concerned  with 
upgrading  the  quality  of  their  neighborhood  and  its 
facilities.  They  see  the  influx  of  large  numbers  of 
lower-income  minority  families  as  a threat  to  these 
efforts,  leading  inevitably  to  neighborhood  deterio- 
ration and  resegregation. 

Regardless  of  their  motivation,  however,  the  net 
result  is  that  they  are  attempting  to  exclude  lower- 
income  minority  families  from  their  neighborhoods. 
The  only  feasible  answer  to  their  predicament  lies 
in  the  establishment  of  a single  open  housing  market 
and  the  termination  of  the  separate  and  unequal 
housing  markets  that  now  exist,  a task  well  beyond 
the  powers  of  small  neighborhood  improvement 
organizations. 


SUMMARY 

Local  community  groups  and  agencies  have  been 
involved  in  the  operation  of  the  235  program  in  their 
areas,  primarily  through  the  provision  of  voluntary 
counseling  services.  Local  counseling  services  have 
disseminated  information  on  the  235  program  to 
potential  buyers  and  welfare  departments  have  en- 
couraged welfare  recipients  to  take  advantage  of 
235  assistance.  Both  welfare  departments  and  coun- 
seling services,  however,  have  been  handicapped  by 
a lack  of  information  from  FHA,  the  originating 
agency. 

With  the  exception  of  Denver,  most  of  the  local 
groups  who  were  interviewed  have  taken  little  action 
to  protect  the  potential  235  buyer  from  unscrupulous 
real  estate  brokers  or  sellers.  And  since  the  235  pro- 
gram relies  upon  the  real  estate  industry  for  its 
initiation,  local  agencies  have  been  forced  to  seek 
out  brokers  and  mortgage  companies  who  would 
cooperate  in  the  program.  These  same  brokers  have 
sometimes  been  those  who  are  profiting  from  the 
235  program  at  the  expense  of  the  lower-income 
buyer. 

Local  referral  agencies,  faced  with  the  realities 
of  a discriminatory  housing  market  and  needy 
buyers,  have  largely  abandoned  the  goal  of  racial 
integration  and  concentrate  instead  on  helping  235 
applicants  improve  their  housing  conditions,  even 
if  in  segregated  or  “changing”  areas.  Residents  of 
“changing”  areas,  where  much  of  this  housing  is 
located,  sometimes  oppose  the  235  program  fearing 
that  the  influx  of  low-income  minority  families  into 
their  neighborhoods  will  lead  to  the  deterioration 
of  their  integrated  neighborhoods  and  subsequent 
resegregation. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  ROLE  OF  FHA 


The  Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA)  was 
created  in  1934  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
private  housing  and  home  finance  industry  to  pro- 
vide the  housing  that  the  Nation  needed.  The  means 
chosen  to  accomplish  this  was  the  facilitation  of 
housing  credit  through  insurance  of  mortgages  made 
by  private  lenders.  In  the  years  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  FHA  mortgage  insurance  programs,  the 
agency  became  a major  factor  in  the  housing  indus- 
try. Between  1935  and  1954,  3.76  million  houses 
were  provided  with  mortgages  underwritten  by 
FHA — nearly  23  percent  of  all  new  housing  built 
during  that  period.21* 

FHA,  however,  has  not  served  all  segments  of  the 
housing  market  equally  well.  Over  the  years,  the 
agency  acquired  a deserved  reputation  for  confin- 
ing its  service  mostly  to  white,  middle  class,  sub- 
urban home  buyers.  The  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems  summarized  FHA’s  failings  in  this 
area: 

The  main  weakness  of  FHA  from  a social  point  of  view 
has  not  been  in  what  it  has  done,  but  ia  whit  it  has  failed 
to  do — in  its  relative  neglect  of  the  inner  citiea  and  of  the 
poor,  and  especially  Negro  poor.  Believing  firmly  that  the 
poor  were  bad  credit  risks  and  that  the  presence  of  Negroes 
tended  to  lower  real  estate  value*,  FHA  has  generally  re- 
garded loans  to  such  groups  as  ‘economically  unsound.'  Until 
recently,  therefore,  FHA  benefits  have  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  middle  class,  and  primarily  only  to  the 
middle  section  of  the  middle  class.  The  poor  and  those  on 
the  fringes  of  poverty  have  been  almost  completely 
excluded.®* 

As  an  example  of  FHA’a  resistance  to  serving  the 
poor,  the  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Urban  Problems  cited  the  Rent  Supplement  Pro- 
gram.217 In  1967,  2 years  after  the  enactment  of  the 


m National  Commission  on  Urban  Problem*.  “Building  the  American 
City."  94  (1968). 
m Id.  at  100. 

111  Tbe  Rent  Supplement  Program  wu  enacted  la  1965  (Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Aet  of  1965,  Pub.  Law  No.  B9-117.  79  Stat.  451. 
Title  1.  aa  amended.)  It  provides  for  rent  aapplement  pay  menu  of  tbe 
difference  between  25  percent  of  tbe  tenama'  income  and  fair  market 


Rent  Supplement  Program,  only  921  units  had  been 
completed  in  12  rent  supplement  projects.  This  low 
production  was  attributed  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion to  difficulties  encountered  or  anticipated  by  rent 
supplement  sponsors  and  the  “hostile  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  FHA.** 218  According  to  the  Report: 

...  the  rank  and  file  officials  in  district  and  local 
(FHA)  offices  were,  in  many  cases,  highly  unsympathetic. 
They  were  accustomed  to  dealing  with  the  conservative  real 
estate  and  financial  community.  They  did  not  feel  at  home 
in  having  business  dealings  with  churches  and  philan- 
thropists whom  they  tended  to  regard  as  soft  and  impractical 
Nor  did  they  welcome  having  the  poor  as  their  constituents. 
This  was  a social  class  whom  they  had  never  served  and 
who  seemed  alien  to  their  interests  and  associations.®' 

Top  FHA  officials  have  recently  made  efforts  to 
alter  the  discriminatory  attitudes  of  local  FHA  staff. 
In  1967,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  FHA 
addressed  a Washington  Conference  of  FHA  Direc- 
tors and  Chief  Underwriters  and  told  them  that 
“FHA  is  unequivocably  committed  to  equality  in 
housing  and  employment.”  320  According  to  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary: 

We  have  not  done  well  enough  in  providing  housing  for  mi- 
nority families.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable  when  you  look 
at  the  record  of  a number  of  large  urban  centers  and  see 
that  virtually  no  minority  family  housing  has  been  provided 
through  FHA.  And  these  are  urban  centers  with  large  con- 
centrations of  minority  citizens.*11 

In  1968,  FHA  was  given  an  opportunity  to  over- 
come its  image  as  an  antipoor,  antiminority  Govern- 
ment agency.  The  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  entrusted  FHA  with  the  administration  of 


rental  made  lo  owner*  of  private  bousiog  projecia  financed  under  certain 
HUD  programs  or  under  State  or  loral  programs  that  provide  loan  Inaur* 
ance  or  tax  abatements,  if  tbe  projects  are  approved  lor  rent  supplement 
before  completion  of  construction  or  rehabilitation.  Tenants  must  meet 
certain  qualifications. 
m Supra  nota  215  at  150. 

»•«. 

m Ramarkc  of  Philip  J,  Maloney.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary-Deputy 
FHA  Commissioner.  To  tbe  Washington  Conference  of  FHA  Directors 
and  Cbief  Underwriters,  Oct.  25,  1967. 
mJd. 
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several  new  housing  programs  designed  to  assist  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  Among  them  was 
the  new  homeownership  program — Section  235. 

FHA  and  the  Section  235  Program 
All  FHA  financed  housing— subsidized  as  well  as 
nonsubsidized— is  marketed  through  private  chan- 
nels. Even  when  there  is  a default  under  an  FHA 
mortgage  and  the  agency  acquires  the  property,  it  is 
managed  and  sold  by  private  real  estate  brokers.  In 
fact,  the  235  program,  like  other  FHA-insured  hous- 
ing programs,  was  designed  not  as  a direct  Federal 
lending  or  construction  program  but  as  a mechanism 
for  encouraging  the  private  housing  and  home 
finance  to  produce,  finance,  arid  make  available  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-income  families.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  program  depends  on  the  willingness  of 
private  industry  to  participate.  As  former  HUD  Sec- 
retary Weaver  said,  when  discussing  the  proposed 
housing  legislation: 

The  Government  can  provide  the  financial  incentive  for 
this  housing,  but,  unless  the  private  builder,  mortgage 
banker,  contractor  and  industrialist  are  willing  to  participate, 
little  can  be  accomplished.223 

Thus,  the  decision  to  give  the  private  housing  arid 
home  finance  industry  primary  responsibility  for 
operating  the  235  program,  including  publicizing  the 
availability  of  235  financing  and  soliciting  potential 
235  buyers,  was  very  much  in  keeping  with  FHA 
tradition.  Under  Section  235,  FHA  has  confined  it- 
self essentially  to  the  same  role  it  plays  in  all  its 
single  family  insurance  programs — approval  or  re- 
jection of  mortgage  insurance  applications  submitted 
to  FHA  by  approved  mortgages. 

Consequently,  like  the  mortgagee,  FHA’s  role  in 
producing  the  housing  pattern  of  235  buyers  is 
essentially  a passive  one.  In  fact,  FHA  disclaims  re- 
sponsibility for  the  segregated  patterns  that  have  de- 
veloped by  pointing  to  this  passive  role.  To  illustrate, 
when  questioned  by  a reporter  about  the  concentra- 
tion of  235  buyers  in  “changing”  neighborhoods, 
the  Director  of  the  St.  Louis  FHA  Insuring  Office 
said  that  “the  law  gave  him  no  control  over  location 
of  Section  235  housing.  If  the  buyer  and  house  meet 
qualifications,  FHA  must  approve  the  subsidy  con- 
tract.” 223  When  questioned  about  the  poor  condi- 
tion of  some  235  houses,  the  Director  of  the  St.  Louis 
HUD  Area  Office  told  Commission  staff  to  remember 
that  “FHA  isn’t  picking  out  the  houses.” 224  Another 


333  Supra  note  134  at  12. 

333  Supra  note  204. 

314  Interview-Director,  HUD  Area  Office.  St.  Louii.  Ab|.  28r  1970. 


official  explained:  “The  FHA  appraisal  is  intended 
only  to  determine  the  value  of  the  property  for  mort- 
gage insurance  purposes — to  assure  the  money  len- 
der, not  the  property  buyer.”  225  And  the  Assistant 
to  the  Director  of  the  Philadelphia  FHA  Insuring 
Office  referred  commission  staff  to  the  local  Urban 
League  counseling  service  for  information  on  the 
235  program  since,  as  he  put  it:  “We  don’t  deal  with 
the  buyer  directly.”  22G 

Despite  the  fact  that  FHA  disclaims  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  house  which  the  235  buyer  decides  to 
purchase,  many  real  estate  brokers  use  FHA’s  name 
in  their  advertising,  giving  buyers  the  impression 
that  the  agency  is  prepared  to  protect  their  interests. 
Although  this  practice  is  prohibited  under  FHA 
policy,  advertisements  such  as  the  following  fre- 
quently appear: 

FHA-VA  APPROVED  HOMES 55:7 
Singles,  Twins,  Rows,  Duplexes 

DUPLEX — Stone  & Brick,  Convenient® 

Comer  location.  FHA  Approved. 

FHA  APPROVED” 

2 bedroom  brick 
4118  N.  Taylor 
All  new  plumbing. 

FHA  APPROVED330 
4969  Emerson:  6 room  brick;  3 
large  bedrooms.  1,400  sq.  ft.  gas 
heat,  fireplace.  Agent  xxx-xxxx 

Perhaps  the  clearest  illustration  of  FHA’s  view 
of  its  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  235  pro- 
gram is  found  in  a situation  that  occurred  in  Beecher, 
a suburban  area  outside  of  Flint,  Michigan. 

According  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  before 
enactment  of  the  235  program,  the  Beecher  School 
District  had  been  a racially  stable  integrated  area. 
Then  FHA  allowed  builders  constructing  houses  to 
be  sold  under  the  Section  235  program  to  concen- 
trate these  houses  in  the  Beecher  area.  This  has  upset 
the  racial  balance  in  Beecher  and  led  to  the  schools 
becoming  overcrowded  and  predominantly  black. 
White  families  are  beginning  to  move  from  the  area. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Beecher  School  District 

-New  HUD  Head  to  Study  Home  S*lr>  to  the  Poor/'  St.  Loui*  Port* 
PUpktch,  Auk.  10.  1970.  Pursuant  tu  this  policy,  HUP  prepared  a »t»nd«rd 
letter  to  send  to  FHA-in»ured  buyer*  *ho  complained  to  FHA  about  the 
condition  of  their  exUtin*  home*.  See  Exhibit  M.  p.  79. 

334  Interview- A**i*tant  :o  director,  Philadelphia  FHA  In*uriuC  Office 
May  7.  1Q70. 

331  Supra  note  47. 

334  Id. 

224  Supra  note  45. 
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EXHIBIT  M 


170-a 


Exhibit  5913-  9 

'Suggested  Type  Reply  to  Complainant  - Purchaser 
of  Existing  Construction  Property) 


Re  J FHA  Case  Humber 


Dear  Mr*  Homeowner i 

1 am  replying  to  your  recent  letter  concerning  tha  difficulty  you 
are  experiencing  with  your  home* 

FHA  issues  two  basic  types  of  commitments*  One  typo  is  on  proposed 
construction*  where  we  can  examine  the  plans  and  specifications  and 
make  compliance  inspections  to  assure  that  the  completed  property 
meets  FilA* s minimum  standards;  and  the  builder  is  required  7to  fur- 
nish the  homeowner  a warranty* 

It  is  FKA* s policy  to  offer  every  assistance  within  the  limits  of 
its  authority  where  the  construction  faults  can  be  associated  with 
a stage  of  construction  inspected  by  FHA. 

The  other  type  of  commitment  is  issued  on  existing  properties*  In 
casos  Involving  existing  construction*  FHA  dots  not  nuke  compliance 
inspections  such  as  arc  m&de  in  connection  with  proposed  construc- 
tion* We  make  an  appraisal  of  the  property  to  determine  the  desira- 
bility and  utility  of  the  site  and  physical  improvements,  in  order 
to  make  an  estimate  of  value*  after  tp.king  into  consideration  both 
tha  defects  and  desirable  characteristics  of  the  property. 

Since  your  property  was  purchased  as  an  existing  property  in  its  

"as  is1'  condition  without  the  benefit  of  a warranty*  wc  regret  to 
inform  you  that  FHA  cannot  require  the  seller  of  your  noma  to  cor- 
rect the  items  of  deficiency  reported  in  your  latter* 


Very  truly  yours* 


Director 
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was  quoted  as  saying:  “We  had  one  of  the  model  in- 
tegrated school  systems  in  Michigan  and  now  it  is 
being  ruined.”  231 

Complaints  from  residents  of  the  Beecher  School 
District  have  led  HUD  to  hold  up  further  construc- 
tion of  federally  subsidized  low-income  housing  in 
the  Beecher  School  District,  pending  further  in- 
vestigation.  But  when  the  FHA  official  responsible 
for  the  Flint  area  was  questioned  about  the  concentra- 
tion of  235  housing  in  the  Beecher  School  District,  he 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  “impact  of  housing — 
any  housing — on  a community’s  schools  is  not  my 
business,  nor  is  racial  balance.”  232  He  also  noted 
that  “the  builder  took  the  initiative  in  site  selec- 
tion.” 233 

Although  FHA’s  disclaimers  of  involvement  may 
be  questioned  on  many  levels,  the  claim  of  noncon- 
tact with  FHA  buyers  is  true  enough.234  The  only 
official  direct  contact  with  buyers  is  through  the  FHA 
counseling  service. 

The  FHA  Counseling  Service 
In  his  1969  testimony  in  Hearings  on  National 
Housing  Goals,  HUD  Secretary  Romney  defended 
omission  of  a budget  request  for  counseling  funds 
under  Sections  235  and  237  by  submitting  that  47 
FHA  offices  were  currently  offering  counseling  serv- 
ices. However,  there  was  no  full-time  counselor  in 
any  of  the  four  FHA  Insuring  Offices  surveyed  as  part 
of  this  study. 

In  Denver,  counseling  services  are  provided  on  a 
voluntary  basis  by  five  FHA  employees,  who  per- 
form this  function  in  addition  to  their  full-time  duties. 
Actually,  when  prospective  235  buyers  call  the  FHA 
office  to  inquire  about  the  235  program,  they  are 
referred  to  a broker.235  In  Philadelphia,  the  FHA 
official  who  carries  out  the  counseling  functions  also 
manages  the  Rent  Supplement  Program  in  the  geo- 
graphic area  covered  by  the  Insuring  Office.  When 
a potential  235  buyer  calls  the  Philadelphia  FHA 
counseling  service  for  information,  he  is  told  to  go 
to  a broker  in  his  area.230  While  Commission  staff 
was  visiting  the  counseling  office  of  the  Philadelphia 
Insuring  Office,  such  a call  was  received  and  the 
following  advice  was  offered  by  an  FHA  employee: 

*oi  Peter  Braestrip.  "HUD'*  Biggest  Housing  Effort  Bun*  Into  Trouble 
la  Michigan.**  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  16.  1971. 

«/rf. 

**  Few  bayere  interviewed  by  Commission  staff  bad  bad  *ny  conUct 
with  FHA  stiff.  One  buyer  thought  that  235  was  the  real  eatate  broker’s 
procram  (Philadelphia  Buyer  Interview  No.  8.  July  17.  1970). 

***  Interview. Denver  FHA  Insuring  Office.  Aug.  7.  1970. 

**•  Interview. Secretary  to  the  Counselor.  Philadelphia  FHA  Insuring 
Office.  May  7.  I9T0. 


You  should  talk  to  a real  estate  broker  about  that  . . . 

Do  you  know  what  a real  estate  broker  is?  ...  Have  you 
ever  seen  a plate  glass  window  in  your  neighborhood  with 
Real  Estate  written  on  it?  . . . That’s  right,  a real  estate 
man.  Just  go  and  ask  him  and  he  has  all  the  information. . . . 
That  s right,  he’ll  be  able  to  tell  you  everything  you  need 
to  know.07 

In  St  Louis,  one  Section  235  buyer  had  learned 
of  the  235  program  when  he  went  into  the  FHA  coun- 
seling office  to  ask  about  rentals.  He  said,  however, 
that  he  did  not  understand  what  the  program  was 
until  he  visited  the  Urban  League  counseling  serv- 
ice.238 And  an  Urban  League  counselor  in  St.  Louis 
told  Commission  staff:  “I  have  no  idea  what  the  FHA 
counseling  service  does.” 239 

The  inadequate  staffing  of  the  FHA  counseling 
service  was  matched  by  the  lack  of  staff  assigned  to 
administer  the  section  235  program. 

FHA  Administration  of  Section  235 

Mortgagees  and  real  estate  brokers  frequently  told 
Commission  staff  that  FHA  was  negligent  in  inform- 
ing them  of  changes  in  Section  235  program  proce- 
dures. One  reason  for  this  undoubtedly  is  inadequate 
staffing  for  FHA.  When  Commission  staff  members 
asked  to  spe&k  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  235 
program  in  the  Insuring  Offices,  they  were  frequently 
referred  to  individuals  who  had  various  other  duties 
assigned  to  them.  In  Denver,  one  individual  had 
responsibility  for  Sections  236, 237,  and  the  rent  sup- 
plement program,  as  well  as  for  235,  for  the  State  of 
Colorado.  Understandably,  this  FHA  official  claimed 
that  he  lacked  the  staff  to  do  an  adequate  job.2*0 
In  Philadelphia,  Commission  staff  was  referred  to  a 
supervisory  loan  specialist  who  also  handled  mort- 
gage loan  applications  under  other  FHA  programs. 
This  staff  member  was  unaware  of  the  predominance 
of  short-term  235  mortgages  in  Philadelphia 24X  and 
said  he  had  been  curious  about  the  type  of  houses 
being  sold  under  the  program.242 

Some  FHA  staff  members  expressed  doubts  about 
the  235  program  similar  to  those  expressed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  real  estate  industry.243  For  example,  one 
FHA  staff  member  labelled  the  program  “a  give- 

» Supra  aota  74. 

**  Supra  aote  65. 

**•  Supr a aote  255. 

Ml  Morv  than  half  of  the  235  mortgagee  la  the  Philadelphia  aample 
were  for  20>year  terns  or  lrsa. 

**>  Interview.  Philadelphia  FHA  Insuring  Office.  July  14.  1970. 

***  Msay  FHA  ataff  member*  are  recruited  from  or  have  conoectlooa  with 
the  real  eatate  industry.  For  esample.  the  director  of  the  St.  Louis  FHA 
Insuring  Office  was  formerly  a prominent  member  of  a local  »©*1  ** ***tata 
firm. 
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away  program”  and  claimed  that  many  235  buyers 
give  false  information  about  their  incomes.244  Other 
FHA  staff  members  predicted  a high  foreclosure  rate 
for  section  235  buyers,  “considering  the  type  of  peo- 
ple participating  in  the  program.”  243  When,  in  fact, 
the  foreclosure  rate  was  not  found  to  be  high,240  one 
central  office  FHA  staff  member  who  had  forecast 
many  foreclosures  under  235  decided  that  it  was  too 
soon  to  make  a judgment  about  the  section  235  fore- 
closure rate.247 

Lack  of  staff  and  lack  of  enthusiasm  are  not  the 
only  complaints  which  have  been  made  about  FHA’s 
administration  of  the  235  program.  Undoubtedly, 
the  most  common  and  widely  publicized  charge  has 
been  that  FHA  has  insured  substandard  existing  sec- 
tion 235  houses.  This  problem,  however,  must  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  changes  in  FHA  policy 
concerning  inner-city  housing.  More  than  70  percent 
of  existing  houses  contained  in  the  Commission  sec- 
tion 235  sample  were  located  in  inner-city  areas. 

FHA  and  the  Inner-City 

As  noted  earlier,  FHA  has  traditionally  served  the 
suburban  homebuyer.  During  the  past  5 years,  FHA 
has  made  frequent,  almost  annual,  efforts  to  change 
this  policy.  These  efforts  have  often  been  unsuccess- 
ful, partly  due  to  a lack  of  communication  between 
the  national  office  and  local  FHA  insuring  offices. 

FHA’s  first  tentative  gestures  toward  inner-city 
housing  came  in  1965  when  an  FHA  Commissioner 
Letter  No.  38  was  Rent  to  all  insuring  office  directors. 
The  letter  noted  that:  ‘In  some  instances,  there  has 
been  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  insuring  offices  to  make 
FHA  programs  available  in  older  neighborhoods,” 
and  stated  that:  “Areas  should  not  be  excluded  from 
FHA  insured  loans  merely  because  they  are  old  and 
located  in  the  central  part  of  the  city.”  248 

1967 

In  1967,  Commission  staff  contacted  an  assistant 

***  Supra  note  83. 

Interview-Property  Management  Seclioo,  Philadelphia  Insuring  Office. 
July  14.  1970. 

***  Aa  of  August  1970.  there  had  been  one  forecloiure  and  seven  defaults 
under  Section  23S  in  the  Stale  of  Colorado  (leal  than  % of  1 percent).  Aa 
of  November  1970.  there  had  been  three  forecloaurea  under  Section  235  in 
(he  eaatern  half  of  Missouri  (lea*  than  % of  1 pcrcrnt).  Aa  of  July  1970. 
there  had  been  three  forecloaurea  under  Section  235  in  (be  area  ecrviced 
by  the  Philadelphia  FHA  Insuring  Office  (%  of  1 percent).  Aa  of  September 
1970.  there  had  been  five  foreeloaurea  and  11  assignments  (abandoned 
propertiea  maligned  to  HUD  by  the  mortgagee)  under  aection  235  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas  (1  percent).  Aa  of  October  1970,  the  national  fore, 
closure  rate  under  tbe  aection  235  program  was  leaa  than  1 percent  (.8 
percent). 

**’  Interview-National  FHA  office.  Oct.  29.  1970. 

,a  FHA  Commieeioner  Letter  No.  38,  Nov.  8.  1965.  **Uae  of  FHA  Pro- 
grama  in  Older,  Inner-City  Neighborhood*.” 


to  the  then  FHA  Commissioner  to  determine  how  this 
directive  was  being  carried  out.  He  informed  them 
that  FHA  had  no  means  of  checking  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  Commissioner  Letter  No.  38  and  that 
implementation  depended  largely  on  the  individual 
preferences  of  FHA  insuring  office  directors.249  In 
fact,  most  were  ignoring  the  directive  and  continuing 
to  exclude  many  inner-city  areas.  A 1967  spotcheck 
by  Commission  staff  revealed  that  the  inner-city 
areas  FHA  would  not  insure  were  commonly  (1) 
areas  of  racial  transition  or  (2)  areas  in  which  the 
economic  life  of  the  area  seemed  unstable  by  middle- 
class  real  estate  standards.  According  to  community 
leaders  interviewed  by  Commission  staff,  refusal  of 
FHA  to  insure  in  these  areas  had  led  to : ( 1 ) wide- 
spread land  contract  buying;  (2)  high  interest-rate 
loans  by  unscrupulous  lenders;  and,  sometimes; 
(3)  physical  removal  of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions from  these  areas.230 

In  July  1967,  another  FHA  Commissioner  Letter 
was  issued  to  FHA  staff.  The  letter  reiterated  the  poli- 
cies set  forth  in  the  earlier  Commissioner  Letter  and 
directed  that  “FHA  will  not  designate  entire  com- 
munities or  areas  as  ineligible  for  participation  in  its 
mortgage  insurance  operations.”  251  (See  App.  E.) 

Congressional  Intervention 

In  1966,  Congress  had  taken  note  of  the  absence 
of  FHA  insurance  in  inner-city  areas  and  specifically 
authorized  FHA  to  insure  mortgages  in  areas  of 
rioting  or  threatened  disorders  by  amending  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  National  Housing  Act232  In  1968, 
Congress  decided  to  take  stronger  action.  The  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  thus  con- 
tains a Section  (233(e))  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  insure  mortgages  on  properties  in  older, 
declining  urban  areas. 

Before  the  1968  legislation  was  passed,  one  wit- 
ness warned  a congressional  subcommittee  that  the 
new  directive  to  insure  in  the  central  city  was  too 
vague  and  might  be  misinterpreted  by  FHA.233 

Congress  specified  that  properties  insured  under 


***  Memorandum  from  director  of  Midwest  Field  Office.  U.S.  Com  mi  a*  ion 
On  Civil  Rights  to  Deputy  Staff  Director  of  CommiMion,  Jin.  25.  1967. 

380  Memorandum  from  director  of  Midwest  Field  Office,  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  to  Director  of  Federal  Programs  Division  of  Commission 
Mar.  13,  1967. 

251  The  practice  of  designating  entire  communilirs  or  ares*  as  ineligible 
for  mortgage  inaursoca  or  mortgage  lending  la  commonly  known  as 
"redlining.** 

***  Section  203  la  FHA'*  baaic  home  (one  to  four-family)  mortgage  pro- 
gram. Under  ibis  program,  tbe  applicant  may  be  any  person  with  sufficient 
resources  to  make  the  required  down  payment  sod  meet  tbe  term*  of  the 
mortgage. 

319  Statement  of  Thomas  R.  Dyrne,  Mayor  of  St.  Paul,  Minn..  Supra  nota 
134  at  790. 
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section  223(e)  could  be  of  “acceptable  risk”  254  and 
indicated  an  intent  that  FHA  insure  mortgages  on 
properties  which  would  formerly  have  been  rejected 
by  FHA  because  of  their  location.  The  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the 
1968  legislation  clearly  states  that: 

Under  the  amendment  (Section  223(e)),  FHA  would  be 
able  to  accept  for  insurance,  mortpapes  on  properties  which 
may  not  because  of  the  area  in  which  they  are  located,  be 
able  to  meet  all  of  the  normal  eligibility  requirements.211 

1968 

FHA,  however,  did  not  interpret  Section  223(e) 
as  authority  to  do  away  only  with  location  criteria. 
Instead,  FHA  decided  to  lower  its  standards  gener- 
ally.256 FHA  appraisers  were  told  to  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  “acceptable  housing  is  related  to  the 
people  who  are  in  need  and  the  alternatives  available 
to  them.”  257 

1969 

According  to  an  FHA  circular  issued  nearly  a 
year  later,  in  1969,  FHA  insuring  offices  responded  to 
the  new  directive  with  some  confusion.258  Conse- 
quently, FHA  instructed  the  local  offices  to  use 
223  (e)  only  for  a property  “which  is  found  to  be  a 
location  reject  250  or  produce  an  unreasonably  short 
mortgage  term  due  to  location  factors.  . . .”  260  In 
addition,  FHA  directed  that  a commitment  to  insure 
should  be  given  only  upon  condition  of  “completion 
of  repairs  necessary  to  preserve  the  property  and 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  occupants.”  201 
The  circular  did  note,  however,  that  FHA  was  not 
responsible  for  local  housing  code  enforcement262 

1970 

These  new  instructions  also  proved  insufficient 
and  abuses  of  the  new  central  city  policy  were  wide- 

5:4  The  flldinary  FHA  standird  is  the  higher  one  uf  "economic 
soundness." 

515  Report  of  the  Senile  Curamittec  on  Binlii>j;  and  Currency.  S.  Kepi. 
No.  1123.  Mir  is.  1968  si  14. 

^Notice,  (FHA  68-88.  Subject:  Valuation  Instructions  Implementing 
FHA  4400.2—IHelasaimn  of  Mortgage  Insurance  Requirement* **  Fuisutni  to 
Section  223(elJ,4  Aug.  2,  1968.  The  notice  stated  tliol : “The  principle  of 
acceptable  lisle  will  be  adequate!*  served  when  proper  values  ale  found  for 
the  properties  involved,  not  in  issuance  of  rejections."  Properties  were  >o 
be  rejected  only  “whele  a property  has  so  deteriorated  or  is  subject  to  such 
Itaxards.  noxious  odors,  crossly  offensive  sights  or  excessive  noises  tlial  the 
livability  of  the  property  or  the  heallh  and  safety  of  its  occupants  ale 
seriously  affected." 

»'  Id. 

FHA  Circular  No.  4400-26.  ‘ Use  of  Section  223(e).  May  19.  1969." 
I«FHA  rejects  a property  for  FHA  insurance  for  any  of  three  reasons. 
(1)  Location*  (2)  structural  defects,  or  (3)  inability  tu  Rain  access  to  the 
property  tu  {perform  an  inspection.  UntcrviewFHA  Review  Appraiser, 
Wa»liincton».[HiC..  Mat.  lit  1970.) 

^ Supra  Iprlte  2S&. 

**  Id. 

“id. 


spread.  A year  later,  in  July  1970,  FHA  issued  a 
circular  containing  the  following  statement: 

Unfortunately*  the  liberalized  FHA  procedure  applied  in 
these  (central  city)  cases  lias  ail  too  often  resulted  in  insur- 
ance of  mortgages  the  physical  security  for  which  is  far  below 
the  stated  objectives  of  the  FHA  Minimum  Property  Stand- 
ards. ...  In  addition  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  liberal- 
ized policy  applicable  to  blighted  areas  has  generated  a 
laxness  with  respect  to  appraisal  inspections  in  the  case  of 
properties  located  elsewhere.343 

The  circular  instructed  appraisers  not  to  interpret 
Section  223(e)  so  as  “to  permit  waiver  of  the 
requirement  that  the  property  in  question  meet  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  FHA  Minimum  Property 
Standards.”  264  It  instructed  appraisers  to  make  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  building  and  premises  and 
to  “list  as  conditions  to  mortgage  insurance  any 
repairs,  alterations,  or  replacements  necessary  to 
bring  the  property  up  to  the  minimum  standards.”  2G,> 

FHA  and  Existing  Section  235  Housing 

The  1968  congressional  directive  to  FHA  to  cease 
“redlining”  inner-city  areas  was  contained  in  the 
same  legislation— the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968 — which  established  the  Section  235 
program.206  The  fact  that  the  new  program  (235) 
and  the  new  policy  (inner-city  insurance,  Section 
223(e) ) were  established  at  the  same  time  has  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  public  impression  of  the 
235  program*  III  that  abuses  under  Section  223(e) 
have  often  been  associated  exclusively  with  the  new 
homeownership  program. 

The  Commission  first  became  aware  of  the  low 
quality  of  some  FHA-insured  235  housing  in  the 
course  of  preparing  for  a January  1970  hearing  on 
suburban  development  in  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.  area. 
Commission  staff  found  that:  “Much  of  the  existing 
housing  which  is  being  purchased  under  section  235 
in  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area  is  old,  segregated, 
and  sometimes  not  expected  to  outlive  its  mort- 
gage.”267  In  addition,  Commission  staff  found  that 
speculators  were  selling  existing  235  houses.268 

The  staff  first  assumed  that  FHA  was  using  lower 
standards  when  appraising  houses  to  be  sold  under 

*3  FHA  Circular  441-24.  "Appraisil  of  Existing  DwcUincsPolicy 
Chance."  July  31.  1?70. 

Id. 

**ld. 

so*  |„  j9o7.  8 percent  of  all  existing  home*  purchased  with  FHA  insured 
mortgages  were  "in  blighted  central  city  aieaa."  In  1969.  17  percent  of  all 
existing  FHA  insured  homes  we  re  "in  blitted  central  city  areas."  Id. 

sc:  “Hearing  in  Si.  Louis.  Mi,..  Before  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights."  *tafl  report,  exhibit  21.  at  660  (1970). 

s*  Id,  at  m 
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the  235  program  than  it  used  when  appraising 
houses  to  be  sold  under  nonsubsidized  FHA  home- 
ownership  programs.  This,  however,  proved  not  to 
be  the  case.  As  FHA  staff  explained,  an  unsold  house 
does  not  become  a 235  house  until  a buyer  is 
found.*09  Prior  to  that  time,  applications  by  builders 
or  sellers  for  conditional  commitments  270  are  filed 
under  one  of  the  regular  nonsubsidized  FHA  pro- 
grams, such  as  221(d)  (2)  or  203.271  As  a congres- 
sional report  noted:  “Under  normal  procedures,  the 
FHA  appraise 's  unaware  of  the  particular  program, 
whether  it  be  203(b),  235  existing  or  whatever,  for 
which  he  is  appraising  the  house.”  272  In  fact,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a 235  mortgage  for  single  family 
housing.  The  235  program  concerned  only  with 
the  amount  and  terms  of  the  subsidy  for  lower- 
income  buyers,  not  with  the  standards  for  apprais- 
ing houses  for  purposes  of  FHA  insurance.  The  mort- 
gage for  a 235  house  is  insured  under  a nonsub- 
sidized FHA  program,  such  as  203  or  221(d)(2) 
and  the  appraisal  standards  are  identical  to  those 
used  when  the  purchaser  receives  no  subsidy. 

It  could  be  argued,  of  course,  that  many  ap- 
praisers are  aware  of  the  fact  that  certain  sellers  or 
speculators  are  “specializing”  in  Section  235  buyers 
and  that,  in  these  cases,  they  deliberately  lower  their 
appraisal  standards.  However,  given  the  unreliability 
of  Section  235  funding  and  the  confusion  among 
brokers  as  to  which  buyers  qualify  for  235  assist- 
ance, it  is  difficult  for  an  appraiser  to  be  sure  that 
a house  he  is  appraising  will  definitely  be  sold  with  a 
Section  235  mortgage.  For  example,  a supervisory 
loan  specialist  in  the  Philadelphia  insuring  office  told 
Commission  staff:  “When  the  money  first  ran  out, 
a lot  of  235  applications  were  converted  to  221 
(d)  (2)  applications.”  273  There  was  no  requirement 
to  reappraise  these  houses.274 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  poor 
quality  of  some  existing  235  houses  is  a result  of  a 
general  lowering  of  FHA  appraisal  standards  in  ccn- 

Interview-Review  Appraiser,  Washington.  D.C.,  Nov.  17,  1970i  Inter- 
view. Assistant  lo  Chief  Appriiscr,  Philadelphia  FHA  Insuring  Offiee, 
July  14,  1970;  Jn(eriiew*Lillle  Ruck  FllA  Insuring  Office.  Sept.  14,  1970; 
lntrr*iew. Denver  FllA  Insuring  Office.  Aug,  7,  1970. 

7:0  If  a teller  or  builder  wishes  tu  tell  to  an  FHA  buyer,  he  mutt  apply 
for  an  FHA  appraitil  of  the  huuae  in  queatiun.  When  tuch  an  appraital 
hat  been  made  and  the  huuae  hat  been  accepted.  FHA  issues  a conditional 
commitment  lo  iniure  dependent  upon  an  eligible  purchaser's  bring  found. 

3,1  FHA  Handbook  No.  441.1,  Assisted  Properties,  Programs  Under 
Which  Applications  May  be  Originated,  2.,  October  1968. 

7,3  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  "Investigation  and  Hearing 
of  Abuses  In  Federal  Low  and  Moderate*Income  Housing  Programs,  Stiff 
Report  and  Hecommrndatioos."  9>st  Congress,  second  test.,  at  6 (1970). 

771  Supra  note  247. 

314  An  FHA  spprsisal  is  good  for  6 months.  If  a buyer  It  not  found 
before  6 months  have  pasted,  the  house  must  be  reappraised. 


tral  city  areas  and  not  a result  of  the  Section  235  pro- 
gram.-75 For  example,  local  Urban  League’ counsel- 
ing services  reported  many  complaints  from  lower- 
incomc  FHA  buyers  who  were  not  receiving  sub- 
sidies.270 Lawyers  representing  the  poor  in  St.  Louis 
and  Detroit  told  Commission  staff  that  many  clients 
had  purchased  defective  houses  under  FHA  pro- 
grams other  than  235.277  And  an  investigation  of 
FHA  appraisal  practices  in  Philadelphia,  conducted 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  April  and  May  of  1970,  turned 
up  20  cases  of  substandard  houses  insured  under 
FHA  programs,  only  one-fourth  of  which  involved 
section  235  buyers.278 

Nevertheless,  public  attention  has  focused  exclu- 
sively on  abuses  in  the  235  program.  FHA  programs 
and  procedures  are  complicated  and  highly  techni- 
cal— the  variety  of  numbers  used  to  identify  par- 
ticular programs  adds  to  the  complexity — and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  have  confused  the  235  pro- 
gram with  other  FHA  insurance  programs.270 

Some  of  the  criticism  of  the  operation  of  the  235 
program  has  led  to  congressional  action  to  protect 
235  buyers.  The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970  authorises  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
make  expenditures  to  correct  or  to  compensate  the 
owner  for  structural  or  other  defects  which  seriously 
affect  the  use  and  livableness  of  a house  insured 
under  section  235  which  was  more  than  1 year  old 

774  On  Nov.  24,  1970,  Assistant  Secretsry-Commitsiuner  Eugene  Gulledge 
wrote  to  Senator  Fagleton  explaining  that  lubaiindurd  properties  pur* 
c hated  by  St.  Louit  235  buyers  "have  resulted  from  a general  relaxatiun 
iif  the  sppiaisal  and  repiir  standards  applied  to  older  properties  In 
declining  neighborhoods  which  wss  adopted  about  5 years  ago."  It  should 
be  noted  that  23S  buyers  are  at  a disadvantage  compared  to  regular 
buyers  because  of  the  issue  of  closing  costa,  intetmittrnt  funding,  and 
lack  of  information  about  their  rights  under  the  235  program. 

374  Supra  note  149. 

577  Interview:  Richard  Baron,  St.  Louis  Legal  Aid  society,  Aug.  25, 

1970,  and  telrphone  conversation  with  Joel  Kellmsn,  Michigan  Legal 
Srrvirea  Program,  February  1970. 

3:*  Interview:  Julian  Grsnger.  former  staff  member.  Select  Committee 
on  Crime,  House  of  Representatives,  Nov.  10,  1970. 

**•  For  example,  one  newspaper  reporter  wrote  a column  entitled  "Plan 
on  Housing  by  HUD  a Flop.”  The  article  described  the  homeowtiership 
subsidy  offered  under  23S  snd  then  silted:  “The  only  trouble  is  ihst  It 
hasn't  wurked.  Maybe  it  can't.  The  programs,  primarily  under  sections  221 
and  235  uf  the  Federal  Housing  Act,  have  helped  slum  landlords  and 
speculators  to  turn  tidy  profits  on  tome  of  their  riskiest  holdings. “ The 
column  did  not  mentiun  that  221  is  s nonaubsidixed  program  separate 
from  235.  (Washington  Post.  December  1970).  In  addition,  a local 
Washington,  D.C.,  television  station  carried  a news  story  on  an  FHA* 
insured  house  located  In  Washington.  The  house,  which  was  in  poor 
physirsl  condition,  was  shuwn  and  the  buyer  was  Interviewed  concern* 
ing  the  defects  found  #1*  the  liouse.  Then  the  buyer's  lawyer  wit  ques- 
tioned abuul  the  abuses  of  tbe  section  235  program,  Jo  fact,  the  buyer 
had  purchased  her  house  with  ■ section  221(d)(2)  murtgage  and  was  not 
receiving  a Government  tublidy. 
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at  the  time  of  the  FHA  insurance  commitment280 
This  protection,  however,  does  not  extend  to  lower- 
income  buyers  who  have  purchased  existing  houses 
with  major  defects  under  nonsubsidized  FHA 
programs. 

Public  criticism  has  also  led  to  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  sale  of  existing  houses  under  the 
Section  235  program.281  This  action  was  taken  by 
Secretary  Romney  on  January  14, 1971  after  a meet- 
ing with  FHA  235  field  personnel  from  the  five 
HUD  regions  east  of  the  Mississippi.  As  this  Com- 
mission pointed  out  in  a Jauary  20,  1971  letter  to 
the  Secretary,  because  minority  235  buyers  have 
been  restricted  largely  to  existing  housing  in  inner- 
cities,  the  burden  of  the  suspension,  limited  to  exist- 
ing housing,  falls  with  disproportionate  severity  on 
them.282 

Prior  to  January  14,  Secretary  Romney  had 
responded  to  criticism  of  the  235  program  by  assert- 
ing that  abuses  could  be  corrected  through  adminis- 
trative action.283  One  such  action  was  a new  re- 
quirement that  speculators  certify  the  cost  of 
acquisition  and  improvements  of  properties  to  be 
sold  with  FHA  insurance.284  Another  was  a require- 
ment that  FHA  Architectural  Section  ins))ectors 
make  inspections  of  completed  repairs  required  by 
FHA  appraisers  for  properties  to  be  insured  by 
FHA.283  A third  was  yet  another  Circular  seeking 

*"•  Houtln*  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970.  I*uh.  L.  91-409. 
H.R.  19436.  arr.  104:  Lompe  naatiuti  for  Defect*  in  section  233  Eiiitln* 
Homing.  Section  235  buyer*  wishing  rotnpe  nmtlon  n.uM  rr«|iirtf  the 
Scrrelify'i  ai#i#ianre  not  later  than  1 year  alter  inturaur#  of  the  murt> 

**Re.  or  iu  I hr  rate  ol  thrive  purdiaeinj:  l.rfore  the  1970  act  *«•  paite*!. 
not  latrf  than  1 year  altrr  th«  eoirtmmi  o!  the  1970  act.  The  homing 
«lrl«*ct  nm.t  1>#  on#  that  a proper  ioiprc t ion  enuhl  rraaonab’y  be  rapretrd 
to  dUrloae.  Local  le^al  *cr»i«e  flpmeica  .j id  much  the  »ork  leading  to 
thia  | it  (i  tret  I »r  a>  tion.  In  particular  the  National  Hoi.  cine  an,’.  Development 
l.aw  I’rojrit  of  the  Berkeley  School  of  Law.  David  Bryson,  an  attorney 
for  the  ft'ikvlcv  f.Tojrrt,  rontltlcil  Irpl  aid  lurietle*  in  cattle,  Wash,; 

Oakland  amt  S.irranieBln.  Calif. : Kai.*a*  Citv.  Kant,  an.i  Mo.:  Hint. 
Midi.;  ai«J  Au.tm.  Tra,  In  eirhtr.ge  information  <>n  the  condition 
hotivhif  beim:  ««l»l  to  vertion  23r.  Luver*.  This  information  *r.t#  forwarded 
lu  S'lWIi'*  Allan  t'r.in»ii*n  »»(  California  and  acivrii  .it  a limit  l,.r  raac  t- 
tnc-nt  of  rri'tiiirt  lilt. 

•*’ (m  lib.  5,  1971,  this  «u-.f«-nei<,n  war  liltrd  in  w-lettcd  arrat  “%*heie 
ciefi-irr.eir.  Wthrf  jt»  tint  r*int  ol  hatr  l<r<-n  largely  rot reTted.'*  There 
area,  air  Maiiir.  Jih..dr  Inland,  New  Me«iiu,  kiM.  Nebraska.  Montana. 
Nonll  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Utah.  Wyoming.  Idaho.  Puerto  Hiru.  and 
thr  geographies  1 arrat  emored  hy  Inatiring  office*  in  Albany.  Urmpitcad. 
and  New  ^ork  City.  N.Y.;  Tampa.  Fla.;  Memphia,  Tctin,:  Shreveport. 

Tnlaa,  Okla.;  and  Hnuiton  and  Lubbock,  Tea.  (Hoitvia*  and  Urban 
ARairi  Dally.  Frit.  8.  1971,  at  84.)  fu  the  fir*t  week  of  April  197J. 
Secretary  Kumney  announred  the  traturation  ol  thr  program  in  eevrn 
additional  inturinR  office  arena i Wilmington,  Del.;  Haltimorr.  Md.t 
Hello.  Ner.;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  1'htiburgb.  Pa.;  Sacramento  and  Santa 
AOa,  Calif,  (Id..  Apr.  *,  1971.  at  7.? 

“Letter  from  Kcv.  Theodore  M.  Heabur*b.  Chairman.  U.S.  Commit, 
■ion  on  Civil  Rijchti.  to  Ccorpc  Romney,  Secretary  of  HUD.  Jan.  20.  1971. 

“Letter  iioni  Secretary  Romney  to  the  Honorable  Wri«bt  Patman. 
Sept.  3.  1970. 

™ HUD  Circular,  HPMC-F1IA  403S.8.  December  30.  1970.  (Sec  app.  F). 
* to  All  Approved  Mortgage*  from  Awiataet  Secretary. Commit* 

•ioncr  Eugene  Culledgr.  Subject:  Property  Repair  Inspection*  and  Cer- 

tibcarioDi  for  Eiiating  Propertiea.  Dec.  30.  1970. 


to  clarify  Section  223(e),286  the  Section  which  au- 
thorizes FHA  to  insure  mortgages  on  properties  in 
older  declining  urban  areas. 

FHA  and  Racial  Discrimination 

Most  FHA  insuring  office  personnel  interviewed 
by  Commission  staff  expressed  surprise  that  anyone 
should  be  interested  in  documenting  the  segregated 
buying  patterns  of  minority  and  white  235  buyers. 
To  them,  this  segregated  pattern  was  both  obvious 
and  inevitable.  For  example,  the  Assistant  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Philadelphia  FHA  Insuring  Office  told 
Commission  staff  that,  although  his  office  keeps  no 
racial  data,287  he  knew  that  at  least  75  percent  of 
Philadelphia  235  buyers  were  minority  families  since 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  235  houses  were  located  in 
minority  areas.288  And  the  Assistant  Director  for 
Single  Family  Housing  in  the  Little  Rock  FHA 
Insuring  Office  described  in  detail  the  segregated  pat- 
tern of  235  housing  in  that  area.289  This  was  con- 
firmed by  Commission  staff  in  its  survey  of  the  sam- 
ple of  82  Little  Rock  235  buyers. 

When  Commission  staff  raised  questions  concern- 
ing the  segregated  235  buying  pattern,  FHA  staff 
members  tended  to  give  the  same  explanations  for  the 
pattern  and  reflect  the  same  views  as  the  private  hous- 
ing and  home  finance  industry. 

For  example,  one  FHA  staff  member  said : 

Most  black  families  going  to  the  surhurbs  want  high  priced 
houses.  A hlack  family  is  unlikely  to  leave  their  neighbor- 
hood to  live  in  a poor  house — when  he  moves  out,  he  wants 
to  show  that  he’s  made  it.8*0 

Another  FHA  stuff  member  expressed  the  view  that 
the  segregated  pattern  resulted  from  “a  basic  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  black  people  to  move  to  white 
areas.”  291 

An  FHA  official  in  the  national  office  told  Commis- 
sion fctail  he  had  received  a letter  from  a black  family 
complaining  of  being  unable  to  purchase  an  existing 
house  in  the  city  because  of  unavailability  of  Sec- 

:M,HUD  Circular,  HPMC-FHA  4035.9,  Dee.  31.  1970.  Subject:  M-nti- 
ficatiuti  of  Arrat  Ineligible  fur  FHA  Mortgage  1 nan  ranee.  Thia  f.lrcul#- 
Mitri  that  ‘Vniiia  2231  r)  it  nut  intended  a*  a u*">|ilrl«!  abau-'onnif  at 
of  location  eligibility  criteria.”  It  prohibit*  FHA  In  tufa  nee  m "actual 
Mock*  ...  in  which  it  iv  obvioui  that  FHA  Insurance  would  be  a dia> 
eervirf  tn  purehasrr*  In  encouraging  them  in  enter  area*  which  have  no 
hope  [or  improerment  in  the  fortectble  future,**  but  it  emphasise*  that 
this  i»  not  mesnr  «•  a return  to  the  former  policy  of  redlining  entire 
communities  and  neighborhood#.  (See  app.  C) 

w In  February  1970  FHA  began  collecting  racial  and  ethnic  data  on 
participation  in  ita  program*. 

Supra  note  226. 

31  Supra  note  83. 

3V0  Supra  note  235. 

35  Supra  note  145.  Sept.  14.  1970. 
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tion  235  fundi.  Tho  he  claimed,  was  proof  that 
the  black  family  doesn’t  want  to  leave  the  inne* 
city.292 

One  FHA  staff  member,  however,  conceded  that 
racial  discrimination  played  a role  in  producing  the 
segregated  235  buyer  pattern.  He  told  Commission 
staff  that  the  new  235  developments  were  segregated 
and  he  “assumed’*  the  brokers  were  steering  black 
buyers  to  black  areas  and  whiv  buyers  to  white 
areas,29*  When  questioned  as  to  h ilA’s  responsibility 
to  prevent  such  steering,  the  FHA  staff  member  said 
that  FHA  “has  no  right  to  interfere  without  a com- 
plaint” 294 

Appraisal  Practices  and  Race 

Although  FHA  staff  disclaimed  any  responsibility 
for  the  segregated  buyer  patterns  and  asserted  that 
the  racial  compc  ‘iti on  of  the  neighborhood  played  no 
part  in  their  appraisals,  in  some  offices  FHA  tpp rais- 
ers continued  to  take  note  of  this  factor.  In  Phila- 
delphia,  Commission  staff  was  able  to  identify  ra- 
cially changing  neighborhoods  by  examining  FHA 
case  files  (See  pt.  II,  ch.  I).  FHA  appraisers  had 
noted  on  some  of  the  underwriting  reports  that  the 
houses  being  appraised  were  located  in  areas  where 
a “change  in  occupancy”  was  tr&rftg  place.  When 
Commission  staff  questioned  FHA  personnel  about 
the  use  of  the  “change  in  occupancy”  notation  vari- 
ous answers,  often  contradictory,  westf  received.  In 
the  Philadelphia  FHA  Office,  the  Assistant  to  the 
Chief  Appraiser  told  Commission  staff  that  he  was 
not  sure  what  appraisers  had  in  mind  when  they 
checked  the  “change  in  occupancy”  block.  He  said 
it  might  mean  that  people  of  a lower  economic  class 
were  moving  m.  He  conceded,  however,  that  it  might 
have  racial  connotations.205  A staff  member  of  the 
Denver  FHA  Insuring  Office  told  Commission  staff 
that  a “change  in  occupancy”  meant  a change  in  land 
usage  from  single  family  to  multifamily  dwell- 
ings.208 The  St.  Louis  FHA  Insuring  Office  furnished 
Commission  staff  with  a copy  of  the  Valuation  In- 
structions for  appraisers  which  defined  a “change  in 
occupancy”  as  a change  in  “income  and  social  char- 
acteristics of  the  occupants  other  than  those  well  es- 

m Supra  note  247. 

3,3  Supr a note  83. 

**  Interview.  AMiilanl  to  the  Chief  Appraiser.  Philadelphia  FHA  In- 
jurin' Offiee.  July  14.  1970.  Till*  appraiser  «Uo  told  Commtoion  Halt 
about  * riik  ratin'  lyitem  wliieh  he  laid  we*  in  u»e  when  h-  begin  working 
foe  the  Philadelphia  office  in  1960.  but  which  hai  lirtce  been  diieontlnued. 
Under  thii  lyitem.  FHA  ippraiien  aui'oed  point*  to  nei'hborh^odi  of 
houie*  they  were  appraiiio'.  with  a white  homofineoua  neighborhood  re. 
calving  tbe  moat  point*. 

**  Supra  note  23S, 


tablished  in  the  neighborhood.”  297  In  Little  Rock, 
however,  an  FHA  sta/ff  nber  said  that  “change  in 
occupancy”  was  used-  to  indicate  that  “an  area  was 
in  transition  from  one  race  to  another.”  208  He  said 
that  the  “change  in  occupancy”  block  is  not  used  very 
often  by  appraisers  now  since  “so  many  areas  in  Lit- 
tle Rock  are  in  transition.”  299  He  said  that  the  rea- 
son for  taking  note  of  racial  transition  was  to  be  sure 
that  unreasonably  high  prices  were  not  charged  for 
houses  in  transitional  neighborhoods.*00 

FHA  and  Affirmative  Action 

FHA  staff,  although  frequently  aware  of  the  racial 
residential  patterns  developing  as  a result  of  the 
235  program,  disclaimed  responsibility  for  them. 
No  FHA  office  visited  by  Commission  staff  had  taken 
any  affirmative  action  to  assure  that  the  235  pro- 
gram was  opening  up  new  housing  opportunities 
for  minority  families.301  On  the  contrary,  even  after 
the  St.  Louis  FHA  Office  had  discovered  that  a 
builder  had  discriminated  in  the  sale  of  new  Section 
235  housing,  its  staff  persisted  in  refusing  to  give 
the  privately  operated  local  counseling  service  in- 
formation on  builder  reservations  for  new  Section 
235  vousing.302 

When  Commission  staff  dL-cussed  the  possibility 
of  affirmative  action  with  FHA  personnel,  one  stand- 
ard answer  was  given:  Washington  had  not  issued 
any  instructions.  The  Director  of  the  HUD  Area 
Office  in  Little  Rock  Expressed  dismay  at  the  235 
buyer  pattern  discovered  in  the  Little  Rock  metro- 
politan area.  He  said  it  was  likely  that  the  same 
pattern  was  occurring  throughout  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  He  told  Commission  staff  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  inform  local  groups  in  the  black  com- 
munity about  the  availability  of  new  housing  under 
the  235  program,  that  he  would  be  willing  to  make 
information  regarding  builder  reservations  avail- 
able to  the  general  public,  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  require  affirmative  equal  opportunity  advertising 
by  Section  235  builders,  and  that  he  weald  be  willing 
to  call  in  builders  constructing  houses  under  the  235 
program  and  speak  to  them  about  their  equal  oppor- 


5,1  FHA  Form  N*.  2800-3,  Reviled  S/68.  laluotton  Instruction*  jor 
Appraisers. 

***  Supra  note  83. 

»/rf. 

**td. 

*"*  The  only  instance  borderin'  on  affirmative  action  dlicovered  by  Com- 
te jsion  itiff  w«i  in  l.ittle  Hock.  The  Director  of  the  HUD  Are*  Office  had 
liken  *lep«  to  Inform  black  buildera  of  the  availability  of  Section  23S 
•mm  lance. 

**  Supra  note  65,  Aug.  27,  3971. 
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tunity  responsibilities.  “But,”  he  asked,  would 
Washington  and  the  Regional  Office  back  me  up?”303 

HUD:  National  Policy  Regarding  Affirmative 
Action 

There  are  indications  that  FHA  central  office  staff 
in  Washington  has  been  aware  of  the  discriminatory 
housing  patterns  of  235  buyers  for  some  time.  In 
June  1970,  an  article  in  a local  Washington  paper 
quoted  the  then  director  of  the  235  program  (Chief, 
Homeownership  Assistance  Branch)  as  saying  that 
the  235  program  may  be  encouraging  racial 
discrimination. 

‘’Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  most  Negro  families 
using  the  subsidies  are  buying  older  homes  in  inner  city 
areas,”  says  Charles  B.  Davis,  the  Program’s  director. 
“Whites,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  he  using  subsidies 
to  buy  new  homes  in  suburbs,”  he  said  . . . Davis  said 
some  builders  promote  homes  designed  for  the  subsidy 
program  in  such  a way  as  to  *ltract  only  whites  to  suburban 
areas.  Oftm,  he  said,  builders  initially  place  nondescript 
newspaper  ads  that  will  catch  the  attention  of  white  readers. 
“These  families  then  tell  their  friends  in  the  neighborhood 
or  at  the  plant  of  the  terrific  buys  and  soon  you  have  an 
all-white  dcvcl . ;ment,”  Davis  said.** 

In  spite  of  FHA’s  awareness  of  the  discriminatory 
operation  of  the  235  program,  no  directions  have 
been  issued  to  local  insuring  offices  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  of  Section  235  assisted 
housing. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Equal  Opportunity  at 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  responsibility  for  assuring  that  HUD  programs 
operate  in  a nondiscriminatory  manner.  The  Equal 
Opportunity  Office,  however,  has  carried  out  this 
responsibility  primarily  by  responding  to  com- 
plaints, rather  than  by  developing  policies  of  affirma- 
tive action  for  the  program  areas.305 

For  example,  when  the  Equal  Opportunity  Office 
received  an  advertising  complaint  regarding  a Den- 
ver 235  builder  (See  pt.  Ill,  ch.  I)  it  responded  by 
investigating  and  conciliating  that  particular  com- 
plaint However,  no  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  by 
the  Office  to  assure  that  other  23^  builders  are  not 
using  similar  ads.  In  fact.  Commission  staff  found 
that  another  235  builder  in  the  four-city  sample 
(See  pt.  Ill,  ch.  I,  Little  Rock  section)  was  using 

305  Supra  note  145. 

**  U.S.  Subsidies  Seen  Promoting  Homing  Bin,  The  Wsahington  Star. 
June  1.  1*70. 

906  See  U.S.  Commission  *»n  Right*,  The  Federal  Civil  Right*  En- 

forcement Effort  (1970). 


the  same  ad.  Since  this  builder  had  acquired  the 
advertising  copy  at  a conference  of  homebuilders, 
it  is  likely  that  the  same  ad  is  :;i  use  by  other  builders 
of  Section  235  housing.  This  situation  illustrates  the 
lack  of  systematic  attention  HUD  pays  to  problems 
of  discrimination  in  the  department’s  programs.300 

HUD  recently  has  begun  collecting  racial  and 
ethnic  data  on  participation  in  all  its  housing  pro- 
grams. These  data  could  be  of  significant  help  in 
developing  affirmative  action  programs  both  to  as- 
sure against  discrimination  and  to  prevent  the  crc  ■ 
lion  or  perpetuation  of  segregated  patterns  in 
housing  provided  under  HUD  programs.  Through 
evaluation  of  these  data,  HUD  could  determine  the 
effect  its  programs  are  having  on  racial  and  ethnic 
concentrations  and,  where  appropriate,  could  con- 
duct immediate  onsite  investigations  into  the  reasons 
for  these  concentrations  and  could  take  appropriate 
remedial  action. 

Whether  such  concentrations  result  from  prac- 
tices of  overt  discrimination  or  from  practices  which, 
while  not  deliberately  discriminatory,  have  the  effect 
of  creating  or  perpetuating  segregation,  HUD  is  le- 
gally obligated  to  take  action  and  not  remain  passive. 
Under  Title  III  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  HUD 
is  directed  to  “administer  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties relating  to  housing  and  urban  development  in  a 
manner  affirmatively  to  further  the  policy  of  Fair 
Housing.”  Under  a recent  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  decision,  HUD  has  an  affirmative  obligation 
under  that  statutory  provision  to  prevent  such  con- 
centrations. ( Shannon  vs.  HUD,  NO.  1837  (3d,  Cir. 
Dec.  30.  1970.) ) In  short,  neither  HUD  nor  its  con- 
stituent agency,  FHA,  may  legally  maintain  a pas- 
sive role  in  the  face  of  segregated  housing  under  its 
programs,  but  must  become  active  instrumentalities 
to  prevent  ?,uch  patterns  from  developing.  Nonethe- 
less, HUD  has  not  yet  taken  steps  to  assume  this 
affirmative  role. 


304  It  should  be  noted  dial  in  April  1970.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Equal 
Opportunity  at  11UD  »n  nounrod  that  ituldrlinr*  and  new  admin  ill  rathe 
procedure*  were  being  developed  to  aiaure  that  HUD  program*  would  be 
administered  to  encouraRe  equal  housing  opportunities  for  all  eilitena.  On 
Aug.  26,  1970.  Secretary  Romnev  quoted  President  Niton  a*  saying:  -'In 
terms  of  an  open  society,  what  matter*  i»  mobility:  the  right  and  the  ability 
of  earh  person  to  dreide  for  himself  where  and  how  he  wants  to  live, 
whether  a*  part  of  cn  ethnic  enchvr  or  as  Part  of  the  larger  lociety — or.  » 
mar.y  dr>,  share  the  life  of  both.**  Secretary  Romney  testified  that,  in  pursuit 
of  this  r«liey,  ■ i°inl  HUD-Departmmt  of  Justice  Task  Force  wss  dr- 
velnping  new  site  snd  tenant  selection  policies  for  FHA-assisted  programs 
to  "avoid  further  concentration*  of  federally  sasistrd  housing  In  large,  in- 
stitutional setting*  nr  in  areas  of  minority  rsrial  concentrations.*  Hrsrings 
Before  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Erjusl  Education  Opportunity.  91st 
Cong.,  aecond  .".ion,  Pt.  5,  st  27S6  and  2759  (l970).  However,  as  of  March 
1971.  no  auch  new  policies  ha*<e  been  adopted. 
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Summary 

FHA’s  past  reputation  has  been  that  of  an  anti- 
poor, antiinner-city,  antiminority  agency.  One  year 
before  the  235  program  was  established  FHA  offi- 
cials had  been  severely  criticized  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems  for  the  agency’s 
operation  of  a low-income  housing  program  (rent 
supplements).  Nonetheless,  when  the  Section  235 
low-income  homeowner  ship  program  was  enacted, 
FHA  took  no  special  steps  to  insure  its  successful 
operation.  The  235  program,  like  all  FHA  programs, 
has  been  largely  entrusted  to  the  private  housing  and 
home  finance  industry.  When  complaints  have  been 
received  regarding  the  location  and  quality  of  sec- 
tion 235  houses,  local  FHA  officials  have  justified  in- 
action on  grounds  that  such  factors  were  not  their  re- 
sponsibility. The  only  direct  contact  FHA  had  with 
FHA  buyers,  including  Section  235  buyers,  has  been 
through  an  understaffed  counseling  service  which  has 
referred  the  buyers  back  to  the  real  estate,  industry. 
FHA  personnel  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  235  program  also  have  been  understaffed  and 
sometimes  have  expressed  reservations  and  doubts 
about  the  validity  and  worth  of  the  program  similar 
to  those  of  the  private  housing  and  home  finance 
industry. 

FHA  did  not  begin  insuring  inner-city  properties 
in  large  quantity  until  directed  to  do  so  by  Congress 
in  1968.  Some  of  the  inner-city  residents  thus  of- 
fered their  first  opportunity  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
FHA-insured  mortgages  have  been  235  buyers.  When 
FHA  began  insuring  inner-city  properties,  officials 
lowered  their  appraisal  standards  and,  in  fact,  have 
insured  properties  with  serious  physical  defects- 
Some  of  these  properties  have  been  purchased  by  235 
buyers.  Others  have  been  purchased  under  other 
nonsubsidized  FHA  programs.  Nonetheless,  as  the 
public  has  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  substand- 
ard housing  has  been  sold  with  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance, this  has  been  attributed  to  the  existence  of 
the  235  program  rather  than  to  the  lax  appraisal  pol- 
icies of  FHA.  Similarly,  Congress  has  provided  for 
compensation  for  Section  235  purchasers  of  sub- 
standard housing,  but  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  compensating  nonsubsidized  purchasers. 


FHA  has  responded  to  public  criticism  of  its  ap- 
praisal policies  by  instituting  certain  reforms,  such 
as  requiring  speculators  to  certify  cost  of  acquisi- 
tions and  improvements  and  requiring  inspections 
of  completed  repairs.  Nevertheless,  Secretary  Rom- 
ney temporarily  suspended  the  existing  housing 
aspect  of  the  Section  235  program,  thus  depriving  po- 
tential 235  buyers,  who  reside  in  the  large  metro- 
politan areas  with  no  new  235  construction,  of  the 
opportunity  to  receive  Section  235  assistance. 
Further,  as  this  Commission  pointed  out  in  its  Jan- 
uary 20,  1971  letter  to  the  Secretary,  the  burden  of 
the  suspension,  limited  to  existing  housing,  has  fallen 
with  disproportionate  severity  on  minority  families. 

FHA’s  denial  of  responsibility. for  the  location  and 
quality  of  Section  235  housing  has  been  matched  by 
its  denial  of  responsibility  for  racial  segregation  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  the  235  program.  For 
example,  when  FHA  staff  members  have  received 
complaints  regarding  the  steering  of  235  buyers  by 
real  estate  brokers,  they  have  replied  that  selection 
of  the  housing  is  not  their  responsibility.  Some  FHA 
staff  members  have  viewed  segregated  235  buyer  pat- 
terns as  inevitable.  Others  have  conceded  that  these 
patterns  may  result  from  discriminatory  practices 
but  have  disclaimed  responsibility  to  interfere  with- 
out a complaint. 

Officially,  FHA  officials  have  taken  little  note  of 
racial  residential  patterns  under  the  235  program, 
but,  unofficially,  many  FHA  staff  members  have  ex- 
pressed awareness  of  the  segregated  and  unequal 
235  buying  pattern.  No  local  FHA  insuring  office, 
however,  has  been  willing  to  undertake  affirmative 
action  to  prevent  such  a pattern  from  occurring  in 
the  absence  of  specific  directives  from  Washington. 
No  such  directives  have  been  forthcoming.  FHA  staff 
members  in  Washington  also  have  been  aware  of  the 
discriminatory  235  buyer  patterns  but  have  allowed 
them  to  continue  without  instituting  corrective  or 
preventive  measures. 

Despite  HUD’s  legal  obligation  to  assume  an 
affirmative  role  in  preventing  discrimination  and  as- 
suring against  the  creation  or  perpetuation  of  segre- 
gated housing  patterns,  the  agency  continues  to  play 
a passive  role. 
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PART  IV 

FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


FINDINGS 

General 

1.  Although  the  Section  235  program  of  home- 
ownership  for  lower-income  families  has  produced 
an  impressive  volume  of  housing — 30  percent  of  all 
new  houses  that  sold  for  less  than  $25,000  during 
1970  were  purchased  under  the  235  program — all 
areas  of  the  country  have  not  shared  equally  in  the 
program’s  benefits.  Because  of  such  factors  as  high 
construction  costs  in  relation  to  the  maximum  mort- 
gage limits  permitted  under  the  program,  only  6 per- 
cent of  all  235  housing  has  been  provided  in  the 
Northeastern  region  of  the  country. 

2.  The  program  has  been  of  substantial  help  to 
minority  group  families  by  enabling  them  to  obtain 
decent  housing  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits,  both  ma- 
terial and  psychological,  of  homeownership. 

a.  In  each  of  the  four  metropolitan  areas  inves- 
tigated by  Commission  staff,  Philadelphia,  Little 
Rock,  St.  Louis,  and  Denver,  minority  families 
were  participating  in  the  program  in  larger  pro- 
portions than  their  representation  in  the 
population. 

b.  Despite  some  instances,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  existing  housing,  in  which  poor  quality 
housing  was  sold  to  minority  purchasers  under 
the  program  and  in  which  speculators  profited 
at  their  expense,  most  of  the  235  housing  was  of 
good  quality,  superior  to  that  in  which  the  buyers 
had  previously  lived.  Further,  the  same  abuses 
have  occurred  in  connection  with  other,  nonsub- 
sidized  Federal  housing  programs  operating  in 
the  central  city. 

3.  Because  of  restrictive  zoning  laws  and  other 
land  use  controls,  such  as  minimum  lot  size  require- 
ments, builders  who  seek  to  construct  new  235  houses 
in  suburban  parts  of  metropolitan  areas  have  often 
been  prevented  from  doing  so. 

4.  The  traditional  pattern  of  separate  and  unequal 
housing  markets  for  white  and  nonwhite  families 


is  being  repeated  in  the  operation  of  the  235 
program. 

a.  In  Little  Rock  and  Denver,  where  a sub- 
stantial amount  of  new-  housing  was  being  pro- 
duced at  the  time  of  Commission  staff  investiga- 
tions, most  of  the  new  housing  was  being  located 
in  suburban  parts  of  the  metropolitan  areas  and 
nearly  all  was  being  purchased  by  Anglo  families. 
By  contrast,  in  all  four  metropolitan  areaB  most  of 
the  existing  housing  under  the  program  was 
located  in  ghetto  areas  or  “changing”  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  central  city  and  nearly  all  was  being 
purchased  by  minority  families. 

b.  In  other  metropolitan  areas,  lo  the  extent 
minority  235  buyers  were  purchasing  new  hous- 
ing, it  was  located  largely  in  subdivisions  reserved 
exclusively  for  minority  families. 

c.  Minority  235  buyers  have  tended  to  purchase 
housing  that  is  older  and  less  expensive  than  the 
housing  purchased  by  their  majority  epunter- 
parts  and  have  tended  to  receive  less  in  the  way 
of  assistance  payments  under  the  program. 

The  Private  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Industry 

5.  Members  of  the  private  housing  and  home 
finance  industry  have  played  a key  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  patterns  of  separate  and  unequal 
housing  under  the  235  program. 

a.  Some  real  estate  brokers  have  been  reluctant 
to  participate  in  the  235  program  because,  unlike 
other  programs,  under  235  sellers,  whom  the 
broker  usually  represents,  must  pay  closing  costs.* 

b.  Many  brokers  who  do  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram lack  sufficient  information  concerning  its 
operation  to  advise  prospective  235  buyers  ade- 

•Cloilng  cott  v are  the  coal*  Involved  in  conveying  property  title  from 
buyer  to  teller  and  Include  auch  ilema  ■■  fee*  for  preparation  of  tbe 
•battaci,  examination  ol  title,  preparation  of  deed,  and  taxea  on  tbe 
property  exchange. 
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quately.  Others  provide  only  such  information  as 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  sale. 

c.  Brokers  have  steered  minority  buyers  to 
existing  housing  in  the  central  city,  frequently 
offering  prospective  purchasers  little  if  any  choice. 

d.  Builders  of  new  housing  in  suburban  areas 
have  followed  advertising  policies  that  tend  to 
exclude  minority  group  purchasers.  Some  builders 
have  declined  to  advertise  at  all,  while  others  have 
used  ads  which  depict  only  white  people,  as  a 
signal  that  the  subdivision  is  intended  for  all- 
white  occupancy. 

e.  There  also  has  been  evidence  of  overt  dis- 
crimination by  some  builders  in  the  sale  of  new 
suburban  235  housing. 

f.  Mortgage  lenders,  while  they  play  a more 
passive  role  in  the  235  process,  continue  to  make 
funds  available  for  235  mortgages  and  provide 
information  to  brokers  and  builders,  well  aware 
of  the  segregated  housing  pattern  that  results. 

Community  Groups 

6.  Some  community  groups,  involved  in  the  235 
program  through  the  provision  of  voluntary  counsel- 
ing services  to  235  homeseekers,  lack  sufficient  in- 
formation concerning  the  operation  of  the  program 
and  the  location  of  houses  available  for  235  pur- 
chase to  counsel  prospective  235  buyers  adequately. 

7.  In  the  face  of  the  urgent  housing  needs  of  the 
families  seeking  their  counsel,  many  of  these  groups 
have  come  to  accept  the  dual  housing  market  as  a 
reality  to  which  they  must  adjust. 

Neighborhood  Improvement  Groups 

8.  Some  neighborhood  improvement  groups, 
made  up  of  families  living  in  racially  integrated 
neighborhoods,  view  the  influx  of  minority  235 
buyers  as  a threat  to  their  communities  and  have 
protested  against  the  provision  of  235  housing  in 
their  neighborhoods. 

Welfare  Departments 

9.  Welfare  department  officials,  who  provide 
counseling  service  to  the  many  235  buyers  who  are 
public  assistance  recipients,  also  tend  to  view  resi- 
dential integration  as  an  unrealistic  luxury  and 
accept  the  inevitability  of  segregated  housing  under 
the  235  program. 

Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA) 

10-  FHA,  charged  by  Congress  with  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  235  program,  has  played 


a passive  role,  permitting  abuses  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  segregated  housing  under  the  program. 

a.  FHA’s  policy  of  deducting  $300  from  family 
income  for  each  minor  child  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  price  of  housing  the  family  can 
afford  has  the  effect  of  restricting  the  range  of 
housing  choice  for  large  families  and  reducing  the 
amount  of  subsidy  they  may  receive. 

b.  FHA  disclaims  any  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  housing  sold  to  235  buyers,  maintain- 
ing that  its  relationship  is  with  the  mortgage 
lender  not  the  buyer. 

c.  No  full-time  FHA  housing  counselors  were 
in  evidence  in  any  of  the  four  metropolitan  areas 
surveyed  by  the  Commission.  In  some  FHA  offices, 
the  only  counseling  offered  by  FHA  officials  was 
to  advise  prospective  235  buyers  to  consult  a real 
estate  broker. 

d.  FHA  officials  are  aware  of  the  segregated 
housing  pattern  that  has  developed  under  the  235 
program  but,  despite  the  agency’s  legal  obligation 
to  prevent  it,  FHA  has  failed  to  adopt  even  mini- 
mal steps  to  fulfill  this  obligation.  FHA  and 
HUD’s  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  rely  mainly 
on  the  processing  of  complaints  as  the  mechanism 
for  discovering  and  eliminating  discriminatory 
practices.  The  central  office  in  Washington  has 
failed  to  provide  local  FHA  offices  with  instruc- 
tions for  affirmative  action  and  local  FHA  officials 
have  failed  to  take  such  action  on  their  own 
initiative. 

e.  Unless  FHA  abandons  its  passive  role,  the 
pattern  of  separate  and  unequal  235  housing  for 
minority  families  is  unlikely  to  change. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
1.  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment should  establish  offices,  readily  accessible 
to  neighborhoods  with  a high  proportion  of  lower- 
income  households,  throughout  metropolitan  areas 
to  advise  lower-income  families  and  organizations 
representing  their  interests  concerning  housing 
available  under  the  following  lower-income  housing 
programs:  low-rent  public  housing.  Rent  Supple- 
ments, Section  235,  and  221(d)  (3).  The  function  of 
these  offices  should  be  to  provide  such  information 
as  the  following: 

a.  Which  programs  are  being  operated  in  the  particular 
metropolitan  area. 

b.  The  location  of  the  housing  being  provided  under  each 
program  and  the  identity  of  the  builder  or  sponsor. 
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c.  The  price  or  rental  range  of  housing  in  each  sub- 
division or  project 

d.  The  qualifications  necessary  for  eligibility  to  obtain 
housing  in  each  such  subdivision  or  project 

c.  An  analysis  of  each  individual  family’s  needs  and  re- 
sources and  advice  as  to  the  kind  of  program  and  housing 
that  would  best  meet  its  needs. 

f.  Advice  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  subsidy 
available  in  each  program  for  which  the  family  is  eligible* 
so  as  to  assure  that  the  family  will  be  in  a position  to  obtain 
the  full  benefit  of  the  assistance  that  exists. 

g.  Advice  on  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  home  owner- 
ship, including  equity  rights,  income  lax  advantages,  and 
physical  upkeep  of  the  property. 

h.  A description  of  the  procedures  and  steps  that  the 
family  must  follow  to  obtain  the  housing. 

i.  Advice  on  their  rights  in  the  event  families  should 
encounter  racial,  ethnic,  or  economic  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  builders  or  sponsors. 

j.  In  those  areas  where  there  are  families  which  have 
difficulty  communicating  in  English,  the  neighborhood  o£- 
fficcs  should  provide  staff  members  who  are  fluent  in 
languages  other  than  English. 

The  existence  of  these  neighborhood  offices  should 
be  made  known  throughout  the  community  by  means 
of  advertising  in  the  various  news  media  (with  par- 
ticular attention  to  news  media  directed  to  minori- 
ties) and  through  meetings  and  conferences  with 
various  neighborhood  and  community  groups.  Sys- 
tematic meetings  and  conferences  should  also  be  held 
with  brokers,  builders,  and  mortgage  lenders,  to  as- 
sure that  they  are  well  informed  about  the  various 
programs  that  are  available  and  about  the  rights  of 
prospective  buyers  or  renters  and  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  eligibility.  Congress  should  appro- 
priate sufficient  funds  to  enable  these  neighborhood 
offices  to  operate  with  maximum  effectiveness. 

2.  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment should  establish  training  programs  for 
community  groups  which  wish  to  undertake  coun- 
seling services  of  their  own,  to  assure  that  these 
groups  are  in  a position  to  advise  lower-income  home 
seekers  accurately  and  comprehensively  concerning 
the  housing  programs  available  to  them  and  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  under  these  programs. 
After  such  training,  HUD  should  certify  community 
groups  it  has  found  capable  of  providing  such  coun- 
seling and  should  contract  with  them  for  this  pur- 
pose. FHA  should  make  available  to  these  groups  all 
information  concerning  the  location  and  operation 
of  lower-income  programs  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  counseling  services  with  full  effectiveness. 
Congress  should  appropriate  funds  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  enable  HUD  to  conduct  such  training 


programs  and  to  reimburse  these  community  groups 
for  the  services  they  provide. 

Discussion 

One  of  the  serious  impediments  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  235  program  and  other  federally  as- 
sisted programs  that  serve  lower-income  families 
has  been  the  lack  of  information  concerning  this 
operation  and  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
those  who  seek  to  participate  in  them.  These  pro- 
grams are  extremely  complex  and  technical,  and 
often  overlap  in  terms  of  the  income  range  of  the 
families  they  serve.  Eligible  families  often  lack  basic 
information  concerning  housing  available  to  them 
under  these  programs. 

Currently,  FHA  plays  a passive  role  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program.  The  agency  does  not  provide 
adequate  advice  and  counsel  to  enable  these  families 
to  gain  full  benefits  under  the  programs.  To  the  ex- 
tent counsel  is  provided,  it  is  usually  given  by  pri- 
vate real  estate  brokers,  who,  themselves,  often  do  not 
have  sufficient  knowledge  to  advise  eligible  families 
competently.  Brokers  also  tend  to  limit  the  informa- 
tion they  provide  to  such  families  td^that  which  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  real  estate  transaction  and, 
as  a result,  families  often  fail  to  derive  the  full  bene- 
fits intended  for  them. 

A number  of  community  groups  have  attempted  to 
fill  the  need  for  counseling  on  a voluntary  basis- 
These  groups  also  tend  to  lack  the  information  or 
the  training  necessary  to  advise  lower-income  fami- 
lies fully  and  accurately.  Further,  in  some  cases, 
FHA  has  declined  to  provide  them  with  necessary  in- 
formation concerning  the  location  and  number  of 
planned  235  housing.  Although  there  is  provision 
under  existing  law  for  such  counseling  by  HUD  or 
by  community  groups  under  contract  with  HUD, 
Congress  has  failed  to  appropriate  funds  to  imple- 
ment these  provisions. 

3.  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment should  make  use  of  the  racial  und  ethnic 
data  it  now  collects  on  participation  in  its  various 
housing  programs  to  determine  the  effect  the  pro- 
grams are  having  on  racial  and  ethnic  concentrations. 
Where  the  Department  finds  that  housing  provided 
under  its  programs  is  having  the  effect  of  intensify- 
ing such  racial  or  ethnic  concentrations  in  any  area, 
immediate  onsite  investigation  should  take  place  to 
determine  the  reasons  for  these  concentrations. 

a.  Where  overt  practices  of  discrimination  are  found,  such 
as  refusal  by  builders  to  sell  to  minority  purchasers  or  racial 
steering  by  brokers,  appropriate  sanctions  should  be  imposed* 
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including  disqualification  of  discriminatory  builders  and 
notification  to  FHA-approved  mortgagees  that  they  may  no 
longer  deal  with  the  discriminatory  brokers  under  FHA 
programs. 

b.  Where  it  is  found  that  such  concentrations  result  from 
policies  and  practices  which  have  the  effect  of  creating  or 
perpetuating  segregation,  such  as  site  selection  by  builders 
or  sponsors.  HUD  should  take  remedial  action  to  prevent 
these  concentrations.  Such  action  should  include  the  refusal 
to  approve  additional  applications  for  housing  under  its  pro- 
grams which  will  further  intensify  such  concentrations  and 
the  utilization  of  uniform  site  selection  criteria  which  will 
serve  to  avoid  such  concentrations  in  the  future. 

Discussion 

Until  recently,  HUD  maintained  no  uniform  policy 
regarding  the  collection  of  racial  and  ethnic  data 
on  participation  in  its  programs.  The  Department 
now  has  undertaken  to  collect  such  data.  These  data 
can  be  of  special  use  to  the  Department  in  uncover- 
ing and  eliminating  discriminatory  practices  by 
members  of  the  private  bousing  and  home  finance 
industry., The  Commission’s  study  of  the  235  pro- 
gram found  evidence  that  discrimination,  in  subtle 
as  well  as  overt  forms,  is,  in  fact,  practiced  and 
largely  goes  unchecked.  Use  of  racial  and  ethnic  data 
for  purposes  of  ending  such  discrimination  would 
enable  HUD  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under 
the  Executive  order  on  equal  opportunity  in  housing, 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  Title 
VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  with  greater 
effectiveness. 

Where  patterns  of  racial  or  ethnic  concentration 
under  HUD  programs  result  from  policies  and  prac- 
tices which,  even  if  not  deliberately  discriminatory, 
have  the  effect  of  creating  or  perpetuating  such  pat- 
terns, HUD  should  be  obligated  to  take  effective 
remedial  action.  Under  Section  808(e)  (5),  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  is  directed  by  Congress  to  “administer 
the  programs  and  activities  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development  in  a manner  affirmatively  to 
further  the  policies  of  [Fair  Housing].”  Under  a re- 
cent United  States  Court  of  Appeals  decision,  HUD 
has  an  affirmative  obligation  under  that  statutory 
provision  to  prevent  such  concentrations.  ( Shannon 
vs.  HUD,  No.  18397  (3d  Cir.  Dec.  30,  1970.))  In 
short,  neither  HUD  nor  its  constituent  agency,  FHA, 
may  legally  maintain  a passive  role  in  the  face  of 
segregated  housing  under  its  programs,  but  must  be- 
come active  instruments  to  prevent  such  patterns 
from  developing. 

4.  Congress  should  enact  legislation  to  authorize 
the  overriding  of  local  zoning  laws  and  other  land  use 
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controls  to  permit  the  provision  of  low-cost  housing 
in  jurisdictions  that  do  not  have  a proportionate 
share  of  such  housing. 

Discussion 

Many  suburban  jurisdictions  maintain  laws,  such 
as  minimum  lot  size  requirements,  which  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  low-cost  housing  and  keeping  out 
lower-income  families.  In  a number  of  cases  that 
have  come  to  the  Commission’s  attention,  builders 
anxious  to  construct  new  235  housing  in  suburban 
parts  of  metropolitan  areas  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  because  of  such  laws.  In  1970,  legis- 
lation was  introduced  to  authorize  the  overriding  of 
such  laws  specifically  to  permit  the  free  operation  of 
Federal  lower-income  housing  programs.  Legislation 
of  this  sort  extending  to  all  low-cost  housing  should 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

5.  Congress  should  amend  Section  235(b)(2) 
concerning  cost  limits  for  235  housing  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  make  such  exceptions  to  these  cost 
limits  as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  the  program 
can  operate  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Discussion 

Although  the  235  program  has  produced  an  im- 
pressive amount  of  housing  since  it*  establishment, 
not  all  regions  of  the  country  have  shared  equally 
in  the  benefits  of  the  program.  In  the  Northeastern 
region  of  the  country,  which  contains  a substantial 
portion  of  the  Nation’s  population,  only  6 percent 
of  the  235  units  have  been  provided.  By  contrast, 
nearly  half  of  all  235  houses  has  been  located  in 
Southern  and  border  States.  One  major  reason  for 
this  disparity  has  been  the  high  cost  of  producing 
housing,  even  of  modest  design,  in  the  Northeastern 
portion  of  the  country!  If  the  program  is  to  benefit 
lower-income  families  on  an  equitable  basis  and  not 
have  the  effect  of  discriminating  against  families 
because  of  the  geographical  area  in  which  they  hap- 
pen to  live,  some  flexibility  must  be  provided  in  the 
statutory  cost  limits  to  enable  the  program  to  oper- 
ate everywhere. 

6.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration  should 
pay  closing  costs  on  behalf  of  235  buyers  of  existing 
housing  to  eliminate  the  competitive  disadvantage 
under  which  the  235  program  operates  in  relation 
to  other  programs. 

Discussion 

Many  real  estate  brokers  have  expressed  reluct- 
ance to  sell  existing  houses  under  the  235  program 
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because  235  buyers  are  not  allowed  to  pay  closing 
costs.  What  this  means  is  that  closing  costs  must  be 
paid  by  the  seller,  whom  the  broker  represents.  In 
nonsubsidized  FHA  programs,  such  as  221(d)  (2) 
and  203,  buyers  usually  pay  closing  costs,  as  they 
do  in  conventionally  financed  real  estate  trans- 
actions. As  a result,  the  235  program  is  at  a competi- 
tive disadvantage  and  brokers  tend  to  sell  under  235 
only  when  they  are  unable  to  find  another  buyer. 
This  leads  to  the  sale  of  poor  quality  existing  hous- 
ing to  235  buyers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  235  buyers 
frequently  cannot  afford  the  additional  expense  of 
closing  costs,  if  this  comoetitive  disadvantage  is  to 
be  removed,  FHA  must  pay  them. 

7.  FHA  should  reconsider  its  policy  of  deducting 
from  family  income  $300  for  each  minor  child  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  price  of  235  housing 
which  the  family  can  afford. 

Discussion 

Under  Section  235(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970,  $300  is  deducted  for  each 
minor  child  in  determining  family  income  for  pur- 
poses of  eligibility  for  participation  in  the  program. 
This  provision  has  the  salutary  effect  of  enabling 
large  families  in  urgent  need  of  housing,  who  other- 
wise might  be  over-income,  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Under  current  FHA  policy,  $300  for  each 
minor  child  is  also  deducted  from  family  income  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  price  of  the  house  the 
family  can  afford.  This  often  severely  restricts  the 
range  of  housing  choice  for  large  families  and  re- 
duces the  amount  of  subsidy  they  may  receive,  in  re- 
lation to  families  with  the  same  income  but  with 
fewer  children.  Although  the  Commission  agrees 
that  some  adjustment  in  income  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  the  family  has 
to  assure  that  the  family  does  not  involve  itself  in 
continuing  financial  obligations  which  it  cannot  hope 
to  meet,  it  is  necessary  for  FHA  to  reconsider  this 
policy  to  assure  th$t  it  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  avoid 
the  result  of  precluding  large  families — those  whose 


housing  need  is  most  urgent — from  obtaining  full 
benefits  under  the  program. 

8:  Congress  should  amend  Section  1(H  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  compensate  owners  of 
housing  provided  under  FHA  homeownership  pro- 
grams such  as  221(d)  (2)  and  203  for  structural  or 
other  defects  which  seriously  affect  the  use  and  liv- 
ableness of  the  house,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  now  apply  with  respect  to  housing  purchased 
under  the  235  program.  Further,  FHA  ahould  re- 
evaluate its  appraisal  techniques  and  standards  and 
the  lines  of  communication  between  local  and  na- 
tional offices. 

Discussion 

In  the  course  of  its  investigations,  the  Commission 
found  instances  in  which  poor  quality  housing,  par- 
ticularly existing  housing  in  the  central  city,  was 
purchased  under  FHA  programs  as  a result  of  lax 
FHA  appraisal  practices.  The  Commission  found 
that  this  problem  was  not  limited  to  housing  sold 
under  the  235  program,  but  extended  to  other,  non- 
subsidized FHA  programs  such  as  221(d)(2)  and 
203.  Poor  communication  between  the  central  office 
and  local  offices  regarding  the  standard  to  be  used 
in  appraising  central  city  housing  is  a major  factor 
in  this  situation. 

’ Congress  provided,  in  Section  104-  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  for  compen- 
sation in  cases  where  there  were  structural  or  other 
serious  defects  in  such  houses,  but  limited  such 
compensation  to  owners  of  houses  purchased  under 
the  235  program.  Therefore,  owners  of  houses  pur- 
chased und?r  other  FHA  programs  which  have  the 
same  defects  may  not  be  compensated.  There  is  no 
basis  for  this  difference  in  treatment 

Further,  by  authorizing  Federal  compensation  in 
the  event  of  serious  defects,  Congress  has  provided 
an  incentive  to  FHA  to  assure  that  the  houses  it 
approves  for  insurance  under  its  programs  are  in 
sound  condition.  This  incentive  should  not  be  limited 
to  the  235  program  alone,  but  should  be  extended  to 
all  other  FHA  homeownership  programs. 
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APPENDIX  A 


FHA  insuring  offices-ranked  by  section  235  insurance  excluding  mortgages  in  “blighted  areas  as  of: 


August  31,  1970 

1.  Atlanta,  Ga.: 

Existing  houses 1,455 

New  houses  (62  percent) 2,476 

Total 3,931 

2.  Columbia,  S.C: 

Existing  houses 1,122 

New  houses  (69  percent) 2, 561 

Total - 3,683 

3.  Seattle,  Wash. : 

Existing  houses 1,489 

New  houses  (51  percent) 1,568 

Total 3,057 

4.  San  Antonio,  Tex.: 

Existing  houses 1,430 

New  houses  (51  percent) ....  1,502 

Total ..  2,932 

5.  New  Orleans,  La.: 

Existing  houses 580 

New  houses  (78  percent) 2,127 

Total  2, 707 

6.  Birmingham,  Ala.: 

Existing  houses 718 

New  houses  (72  percent) - 1,897 

Total •- 2,615 

7.  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Existing  houses — 1,052 

New  houses  (58  percent) 1,480 

Total . 2,532 

8.  Denver,  Colo,  t 

Existing  houses ; 931 

New  houses  (62  percent) 1,565 

Total  ......... 2,496 


December  31 , 7970 

L Atlanta,  Ga.: 

Existing  houses 1,792 

New  houses  (72  percent) 4,769 

Total 6, 561 

2.  Columbia,  S.C. : 

Existing  houses 1,704 

New  houses  (70  percent) 4,051 

Total  — 5, 755 

3.  Seattle,  Wash.: 

Existing  houses 2,220 

New  houses  (53  percent) 2, 504 

Total 4,724 

4.  Birmingham,  Ala.: 

Existing  houses — 993 

New  houses  (77  percent) 3,323 

Total 4,316 

5.  San  Antonio,  Tex.: 

Existing  houses 1,788 

New  houses  (57  percent) -- — 2, 378 

Total — 4, 166 

6.  New  Orleans,  La.: 

Existing  houses - 744 

New  houses  (81  percent) . — — — 3, 160 

Total 3,904 

7.  Dallas,  Tex.: 

Existing  houses........... 575 

New  houses  (84  percent) 3,110 

Total 3,685 

8.  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Existing  houses 1,170 

New  houses  (68  percent)  _ — 2,501 

Total  — 3,671 
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9.  Tampa,  Fla.: 

Existing  houses 397 

New  houses  (81  percent) 1<749 


Total  ■ 


, 2,146 


10.  Jackson,  Miss.: 

Existing  houses—————— __ 

New  houses  (75  percent) — 1,587 


Total  . 


2,  no 


11.  Sacramento,  Calif.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (61  percent) 1<224 

1,993 


Total 


12.  Dallas,  Tex.: 

Existing  houses *40 

New  houses  (75  percent) 355 

_____ 1,795 


Total 


13.  Portland,  Oreg- 

Existing  houses 339 

New  houses  (77  percent) - 1,330 

1,719 


Total 


14.  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Existing  houses 422 

New  houses  (70  percent) 1*  135 

______ 1,617 


Total 


15.  Knoxville,  Tenn.: 

Existing  houses 372 

New  houses  (76  percent) 1,237 

1,609 


Total 


16.  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Existing  houses — 493 

New  houses  (66  perecnt)  1,005 

1,503 


Total 


17.  Jacksonville,  Fla.: 

Existing  houses 1— — 408 

New  houses  (72  percent) — 1,095 


Total  . 


1,503 


18.  Chicago,  111.: 

Existing  houses — 328 

New  houses  (63  percent)——— — 922 


Total 


1,450 


Total 


9.  Tampa,  Fla.: 

Existing  houses 301 

New  houses  (86  percent) 3, 152 


Total  . 


. 3,653 


10.  Jackson,  Miss.: 

Existing  houses — 797 

New  houses  (78  percent)— —————  2,840 


Total 


3,637 


19.  Greensboro,  N.C.: 

Existing  houses 534 

New  houses  (63  percent) 915 


1,449 


11.  Denver,  Colo. : 

Existing  houses l24 

New  houses  (68  percent) 2,369 

Total - 3,49° 

12.  Knoxville,  Tenn.: 

Existing  houses 413 

New  houses  (86  percent) 2,602 

Total -Tins 

13.  Sacramento,  Calif.: 


Existing  houses 

New  houses  (70  percent) 

_T  _ 881 
2,094 

2,975 

14.  Chicago,  llh: 

624 

Lxisung  nuu&co-- 

New  houses  (75  percent) 

1,905 



. __  _ 2.529 

15.  Portland,  Oreg.: 

458 

Existing  houses — - — — 

New  houses  (82  percent)— —— 

2,043 

T 1 

2,501 

16.  Greensboro,  N.C.: 

____  784 

Lxioiing  no  use  a- 

New  houses  (68  percent) 

1,649 

..... 

_ _ . 2,433 

17.  Louisville,  Ky.: 

404 

New  houses  (B3  percent) — - — — 

1,970 

2,374 

18.  Des  Moines, Iowa: 

539 

New  houses  (77  percent) 

L797 

Tr>(  q 1 

2.336 

19.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

New  houses  (87  percent) 

297 

2.035 



2,332 
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20.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah : 

Existing  houses 270 

New  houses  (82  percent) 1,084 


Total  1,354 


21.  Louisville,  Ky.: 

Existing  houses 344 

New  houses  (74  percent) 1,001 


Total 1,345 


22.  Shreveport,  La.: 

Existing  houses 278 

New  houses  (79  percent) 1,056 

Total  1,334 


23.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.: 

Existing  houses 419 

New  houses  (67  percent) 860 


Total 1 1,279 


24.  Little  Rock,  Ark, : 

Existing  houses - 234 

New  houses  (80  percent) 987 


Total  1,221 


25.  Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Existing  houses 568 

New  houses  (53  percent) 646 


Total  1,214 

26.  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Existing  houses ....  396 

New  houses  (66  percent) 794 


Total  1, 190 


27.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 

Existing  houses 547 

New  houses  (53  percent) 637 

Total 1,184 


28.  Albuquerque,  N.Mex.: 

Existing  houses 614 

New  houses  (46  percent) 539 

Total 1, 153 

29.  Reno,  Nev.: 

Existing  houses...:. 239 

■ New  houses  (79  percent) 909 

Total  _"U48 


30.  Columbus,  Ohio: 

Existing  houses 446 

New  houses  (60  percent) 676 

Total 1,122 


20.  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

Existing  houses 632 

New  houses  (73  percent) 1,690 

Total 2,322 


21.  Jacksonville, Fla.: 

Existing  houses 460 

New  houses  (80  percent) 1,  802 


Total  2,262 


22.  Shreveport,  La. : 

Existing  houses 333 

New  houses  (85  percent) 1,918 


Total  2,251 


23.  Columbus,  Ohio: 

Existing  houses 538 

New  houses  (73  percent) 1,438 


Total 1,976 

24.  Milwaukee, 'Wis.: 

Existing  houses - 484 

New  houses  (75  percent) 1,443 


Total  1, 933 


25.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.: 

Existing  houses 523 

New  houses  (73  percent) 1,399 


Total  1,922 

26.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 

Existing  houses 631 

New  houses  (67  percent) __  1,281 


Total 1,912 


27.  Little  Rock,  Ark.: 

Existing  houses .... 284 

New  houses  (85  percent)  1,621 


Total 1,  905 


28.  Reno, Nev.: 

Existing  houses 279 

New  houses  (85  percent) 1,523 


Total 1, 802 


29.  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Existing  houses 880 

New  houses  (50  percent) 877 


Total 1, 757 


30.  Omaha,  Nehr.: 

Existing  houses 619 

New  houses  (65  percent) ...... — 1,137 


Total 1,756 
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31.  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (42  percent) 

Total — 


646 

473 


1,119 


31.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. : 

Existing  houses — 

New  houses  (57  percent) 


721 

947 


Total 


1,668 


32.  Springfield,  111.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (86  percent) 


130 

845 


Total 

33.  Topeka,  Kans.: 

Existing  houses — 

New  houses  (47  percent) 


975 

500 

452 


32.  Springfield, III: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (91  percent) 


149 

1,442 


Total  

33.  Fort  Worth, Tex.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (80  percent) 


1,591 

...  302 

1,255 


Total 


952 


Total 


1,577 


34.  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (74  percent) 


244 

705 


34.  Memphis,  Tenn.*. 

Existing  houses — — 

New  houses  (81  percent) 


293 

1,240 


Total 


Total 


1,533 


35.  Phoenix,  Ariz.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (53  percent) 


438 

502 


35.  Phoenix,  Aril.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (55  pereent) 


635 

761 


Total 


940 


Total 


1,  396 


36.  Spokane,  Wash.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (55  percent) 


381 

484 


36.  San  Ju*n,  P.R.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (99  percent) 


Total 


865 


Total 


1,370 


37.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.: 

Existing  houses 248 

New  houses  (71  percent)  — - — — 615 


Total  863 


38.  Santa  Ana,  Calif. : 

Existing  houses 490 

New  houses  (41  percent) 350 


Total - 840 

39.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. : 

Existing  houses 474 

New  houses  (40  percent) 818 


Total  792 


40.  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Existing  houses 474 

New  houses  {37  percent) — — — 280 


Total 754 


41.  Tulsa,  Okla.; 

Existing  houses — — — — — 1*79 

New  houses  (76  percent)- — — 568 


Total 747 


37.  Tulsa, Okla.: 

254 

CiXiSving  nyuou)— 

New  houses  (80  percent) 

1,022 

1, 276 

38.  Spokane,  Wash.: 

438 

EiAlallli £ nuuota----- --  - ■"*“-**“"** 

New  houses  (66  percent) ... 

836 

39.  Topeka,  Kans.: 

546 

New  houses  (56  percent)  — - — — 

695 

1,241 

40. 

Santa  Ana,’ Calif.: 

. — 635 

- 

hnnftAu  ( ±17  DfilCCIlt  ) 

574 

llC W nO USC5  V — 

- 1T  209 

41. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

... 583 

New  houses  (50  percent) — — — 

587 
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42.  Lubbock,  Tex. : 

Existing  houses 133 

New  houses  (81  percent)  — 584 

Total — ~ 717 


43.  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Existing  houses .... 430 

New  houses  (36  percent) 247 

Total 677 


44.  Richmond,  Va.: 

Existing  houses 29 2 

New  houses  (53  percent)  — 335 


Total 627 


45.  San  Juan,  P.R.: 

Existing  houses 3 

New  houses  (99  percent) 612 

Total 615 


46.  San  Diego,  Calif.: 

Existing  houses 354 

New  houses  (43  percent) 270 


Total  624 


47.  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Existing  houses 500 

New  houses  (18  percent) 110 


Total  610 


48.  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

Existing  houses 551 

New  houses  (8  percent) 53 

Total  604 


49.  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Existing  houses 587 

New  houses  (.3  percent) 2 


Total 589 


50.  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 

Existing  houses __1 452 

New  houses  ( 18  percent! .... 106 


Total  —r 558 

51.  Newark,  N.J.: 

Existing  houses ; 519 

New  houses  (.3  percent) 2 


Total 521 


52.  Boston,  Mass.: 

Existing  houses 1 306 

New  houses  (38  percent) - 191 


Total „ 497 


42.  San  Diego,  Calif. : 

Existing  houses 429 

New  houses  (63  percent) 733 


Total 1,162 


43.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. : 

Existing  houses - 595 

New  houses  (47  percent) - 531 


Total  1, 126 


44.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. : 

Existing  houses - 328 

New  houses  (70  percent) 752 


Total  1,080 


45.  Richmond,  Va.: 

Existing  houses 362 

New  houses  (66  percent) 708 


Total 1,070 


46.  Lubbock,  Tex.: 

Existing  houses 211 

New  houses  (80  percent) 857 


Total  1,068 


47.  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Existing  houses - 678 

New  houses  (35  percent) 371 


Total  - - 1*049 


48.  Minneapolis,  Minn. : 

Existing  houses 750 

New  houses  (27  percent) 284 


Total  1,034 


49.  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Existing  houses... ■. 545 

New  houses  (46  percent) '168 


Total — — — — — — — 1,013 


50.  Miami. Fla.: 

Existing  houses — — — — — 131 

New  houses  (85  percent) ' 742 


Total  ' 873 


51.  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Existing  houses ^ 796 

New  houses  (1  percent) H 


Total - 807 


52.  Newark,  N.J.: 

Existing  houses - 790 

New  houses  (.2  percent)-— — L_  2 


Total — ---  792 
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53.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. : 

Existing  houses.™. — ...... 

New  houses  (43  percent) 

Total 

54.  Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (64  percent) 

Total  

55.  D.C.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (17  percent) 

Total  

56.  Houston,  Tex.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (36  percent).. 

Total — 

57.  Miami, Fla.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (72  percent).— 

Total  — 

58.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.: 

Existing  houses... ......... 

New  houses  (52  percent)... 

Total  

59.  Charleston,  W.  Va. : 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (55  percent)  — 

Total  — 

60.  Helena, Mont.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (48  percent)  - 

Total  

61.  Camden,  N.J.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (43  percent)  — 

Total 

62.  Boise, Idaho: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (70  percent) 

Total  

63.  Manchester,  N.H.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (66  percent) . 

Total 


278 

210 


488 


155 

287 


442 


359 

76 


435 


243 

155 


398 


105 

281 


386 


164 

179 


343 


151 

188 


339 


165 

156 


321 


177 

135 


312 


90 

220 

310 

75 

146 

221 


53.  Boston,  Mass.: 

Existing  houses — 

New  houses  (50  percent) 

Total  

54.  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Existing  houses ..... 

New  houses  (32  percent).  — 

Total  

55.  Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (74  percent)... 

Total  

56.  Houston,  Tex.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (56  percent)  — 

Total  ...... 

57.  D.C.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (19  percent) .. 

Total  

58.  Camden,  N.J.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (58  percent). 

Total  

59.  Boise,  Idaho: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (81  percent) . 

Total  

60.  Helena,  Mont.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (63  percent)  . 

Total  

61.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.; 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (65  percent). 

Total  

62.  Charleston,  W.  Va.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (62  percent). 

Total  

63.  Manchester,  N.H.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses  (74  percent) 

Total  


383 

379 


762 


503 

238 


741 


188 

548 


736 


282 

354 


636 


458 

107 


565 


222 

310 


532 


101 

428 


529 


138 

327 


515 


175 

330 


505 


157 

257 
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64.  Hartford,  Conn.: 

Existing  houses 199 

New  house  (.5  percent) 1 

Total - 200 

65.  Bangor,  Maine: 

Existing  houses 66 

'New  houses  (51  percent) 70 

Total  136 

66.  Casper,  Wyo.: 

Existing  houses- 42 

New  houses  (68  percent) 92 

Total  134 

67.  Albany,  N.Y.: 

Existing  houses 42 

New  houses  (61  percent) 68 

Total - 110 

68.  Providence,  R.I.: 

Existing  houses 100 

New  houses  (3  percent) 4 

Total  - 104 

69.  Baltimore,  Md.:  v 

Existing  houses 30 

New  houses  (71  percent)- 74 

Total  - 104 

70.  Fargo,  N.D.: 

Existing  houses 43 

New  houses  (34  percent) 23 

Total 66 

71.  Burlington,  Vt: 

Existing  houses 29 

New  houses  (48  percent) 27 

Total  - - 56 

72.  Anchorage,  Alaska: 

Existing  houses 29 

New  houses  (47  percent) 26 

Total  55 

73.  Wilmington,  Del.: 

Existing  houses 46 

New  houses  (8  percent) ...  4 

Total - 50 

74.  Honolulu,  Hawaii : 

Existing  houses 0 

New  houses  (100  percent) 4 

Total  4 

75.  Hempstead,  N.Y.: 

Existing  houses 3 

New  houses  (0  percent) 0 


Total  - 3 

76.  New  York,  N.Y.: 

Existing  houses 0 

New  houses 0 


Total  0 


64.  Hartford,  Conn. : 

Existing  houses 252 

New  houses  (15  percent) 44 

Total  - 296 

65.  Casper,  Wyo.: 

Existing  houses 44 

New  houses  (80  percent) 181 


Total  225 


66.  Bangor,  Maine: 

Existing  houses 74 

New  houses  (62  percent)  — 122 


Total  196 


67.  Baltimore,  Md.: 

Existing  houses 40 

New  houses  (76  percent) 124 


Total 164 


68.  Providence,  R.I.: 

Existing  houses 134 

New  houses  (16  percent) 25 


Total  - 159 

69.  Albany,  N.Y.: 

Existing  houses 47 

New  houses  (66  percent) 93 


Total  - 140 

70.  Fargo,  N.  Dak.: 

Existing  houses . 51 

New  houses  (61  percent) — — 80 


Total  131 


71.  Burlington,  Vt: 

Existing  houses 37 

New  houses  (64  percent) .. 66 


Total  103 


72.  Honolulu,  Hawaii: 

Existing  houses — - — 3 

New  houses  (97  percent) 94 


Total - 97 


73.  Wilmington,  Del. : 

Existing  houses 74 

New  houses  (15  percent) 13 


Total  — 87 


74.  Anchorage,  Alaska : 

Existing  houses — 31 

New  houses  (58  percent) 43 


Total  - 74 


75.  Hempstead,  N.Y.: 

Existing  houses .... — — 9 

New  houses  (25  percent) 3 


Total  — 12 

76.  New  York,  N.Y.: 

Existing  houses 0 

New  houses 0 


0 
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APPENDIX  B 

FHA  insuring  offices-ranked  by  section  335  insurance— mortgages  in  “blitted”  areas. 

1.  Detroit,  Mich.: 


Total  

2.  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 


Total  — 

3.  Atlanta,  Ga.: 


Total 


4.  Cincinnati,  Ohio : 

Existing  houses 285 

New  houses 7 


Total 


292 


5.  Dallas, Tex.: 

Existing  houses 193 

New  houses 93 


Total 


286 


6.  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 

Existing  houses 235 

New  houses 14 


Total 


249 


7.  Columbia,  S.C.: 

Existing  houses 30 

New  houses 210 


Total 


240 


8.  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

Existing  houses 72 

New  houses 162 


Total 


234 


9.  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Existing  houses — 198 

New  houses 5 


Total 


203 


10.  D.C.: 

Existing  houses. 
New  houses 

Total 


200 

0 

"loo 


665 

259 

New  houses 

0 

924 

190 

668 

12.  Chicago,  111.: 

__  142 

16 

47 

~684 

189 

165 

13.  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Existing  houses — 

59 

134 

New  houses 

130 

299 

189 

11.  Newark,  NJ.: 


14.  Columbus,  Ohio : 

Existing  houses 1^1 

New  houses — - — ^9 

Total  


180 


15.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 

Existing  houses 94 

New  houses 33 


Total 


179 


16.  Camden,  NJ.: 

Existing  houses — - 175 

New  house 1 


Total 


176 


17.  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

Existing  houses 162 

10 


New  houses. 
Total  


172 


18.  San  Francisco,  Calif.: 

Existing  houses 

New  houses ^ 


126 


Total 


162 


19.  Des  Moines,  Iowa:  . . 

Existing  houses — 

New  houses ; — ^ 

Total — 


136 


20.  Birmingham,  Ala.: 

Existing  houses — ^3 

New  houses — -■ 194 


Total 


127 
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21.  Phoenix,  Ariz.: 

Existing  houses- 70 

New  houses 34 

Total 104 

22.  Knoxville,  Ten n.: 

Existing  houses 68 

New  houses 35 

Total  103 

23.  Santa  Ana,  Calif.: 

Existing  houses 98 

New  houses 3 

Total 101 

24.  Jacksonville,  Fla.: 

Existing  houses 14 

New  houses 87 

Total 101 

25.  Spokane,  Wash.: 

Existing  houses 77 

New  houses — 14 

Total 91 

26.  Little  Rock,  Ark.: 

Existing  houses 8 

New  houses ; :L  80 

Total 88 

27.  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

Existing  houses ; 1.  58 

New  houses 28 

Total 86 

28.  Tampa,  Fla.: 

Existing  houses 21 

New  houses - 63 

Total  — - — 84 

29.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Existing  houses 74 

New  houses - 6 

Total ...  80 

30.  Seattle,  Wash.; 

Existing  houses 70 

New  houses 7 

Total  77 

31.  New  Orleans,  La.: 

Existing  houses 50 

New  houses 17 

Total 67 


32.  Denver, Colo.: 

Existing  houses 62 

New  houses 3 

Total 65 

33.  Springfield, 111.: 

Existing  houses ! 49 

New  houses - 9 

Total 58 

34.  Grand  Rapids,  Micb.: 

Existing  houses 45 

New  houses - 12 

Total  57 

35.  Hartford,  Conn.: 

Existing  houses 53 

New  houses 0 

Total 53 

36.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Existing  houses 51 

New  houses - 0 

Total 51 

37.  Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Existing  houses 40 

New  houses v L — 0 

Total  - 40 

38.  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Existing  houses i — - 38 

New  houses — l~  0 

Total  38 

39.  Shreveport,  La.: 

Existing  houses — — 7 

New  houses — — 28 

Total 35 

40.  Richmond,  Va.; 

Existing  houses 21 

New  houses — — 9 

Total  — 30 

41.  Houston, Tex.: 

Existing  houses 24 

New  houses . » — 1 

Total  — - — — 25 

42.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.:  . . , , 

Existing  houses 2 

New  houses — — 21 

Total  - 23 
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43.  Greensboro,  N.C.: 

Existing  houses 14 

New  houses 8 


Total  22 


44.  Albany,  N.Y.: 

Existing  houses 21 

New  houses 0 


Total  21 


45.  Sacramento,  Calif. : 

Existing  houses 16 

New  houses 4 


Total  20 


46.  San  Antonio, Tex.: 

Existing  houses 17 

New  houses 2 


Total  19 


47.  Topeka,  Kans.; 

Existing  houses 12 

New  houses 7 


54.  Miami,  Fla.: 

Existing  houses 7 

New  houses 3 


Total 10 


55.  San  Diego,  Calif.: 

Existing  houses . 10 

New  houses 0 


Total  10 


56.  Fargo,  N.  Dak.: 

Existing  house 1 

New  houses 9 


Total  10 


57.  Jackson,  Miss.: 

Existing  houses 2 

New  houses 6 


Total 8 


58.  Bangor,  Maine: 

Existing  houses 6 

New  houses 0 


■i 

s 


\ 

\ 

t 

■> 


i 

l 

k \ 
.1 
1 


1 


Total 


19 


Total 


6 


48.  Boston, Mass.: 

Existing  houses ....  16 

New  houses— 1 


Total  17 


49.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. : 

Existing  houses 14 

New  houses 2 


Total  16 


50.  Louisville,  Ky.: 

Existing  houses 13 

New  houses 2 

Total  15 


51.  Providence,  R.I.: 

Existing  houses 11 

New  house 1 


Total  — 12 


52.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.: 

Existing  houses ._  9 

New  houses 2 


Total 11 


53.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. : 

Existing  houses — 8 

New  houses. ... — ’ 2 


59.  Boise,  Idaho: 

Existing  houses 0 

New  houses — — — — 6 


Total  6 


60.  Tulsa, Okla.: 

Existing  house 1 

New  houses 3 


Total  4 


61.  Portland,  Oreg.: 

Existing  houses ........... I......  0 

New  houses — 3 


Total 


3 


62.  Reno,  Nev.: 

Existing  houses. 


New  houses — 0 

Total  3 


63.  Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Existing  house. 
New  houses 

lotal  .... 


1 

0 


1 


64.  Manchester,  N.H.: 

Existing  house 1 

New  houses 0 


Total 


Total 


f 

i 


s ' 


4£2 
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APPENDIX  C 

235  INCOME  LIMITS  OF  FOUR  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
EXCEPTION  LIMITS  90  PERCENT  OF  221(d)(3) 

SMSA  3 & 4 4 & 6 


St.  Louis $8,100  $9,300 

Philadelphia 7,650  8,800 

Denver . . . 7, 300  8, 350 

Little  Rock 6,050  6,950 


REGULAR  LIMITS  135  PERCENT  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING 


Area  4 persona  5 persons 


St.  Louis: 

Average $6,615  $7,695 


City . 6,750  8,640 

County 6,480  6,750 


Denver:  T ' !' 

Average 6, 480  6, 952 


Denver 6,480  7,155 

Adams 6,480  6,885 

Arapahoe 6, 480  6, 885 

Jefferson 6,480  6,885 


Little  Rock; 

Average 6,210  6,615 

City  and  coimty  same 


Philadelphia: 

Average Y 5,895  6,255 


Chester  City . 
Montgomery . 

i Chester 

Delaware 

Bucks 

Philadelphia . 


6,480  6,885 

6,480  6,885 

6,075  6,480 

5,670  5,940 

5,535  5,940 

5, 130  5, 400 
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i:i  thL 'district  court  of  th~ 


u::iv.:d  states 

APPENDIX  D 


FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  MISSOURI 


EASTERN  DIVISION 


VIRGIL  WRIGHT,  ANNA  BUSCH,  LOIS  WHITE, 
BETTY  MEWSHAM,  MARY  JANE  HALL,  WILLIS 
LLOYD,  NORMAN  HIRSCH,  SARAH  WHITEHEAD, 
MURRAY  O'MALLEY,  RICHARD  DONE,  BURKE  MESS, 
L.  SIMINGTC::  CURTIS,  JANE  and  PRENTICE 
DAI VS,  RUTH  DAVENPORT,  WILLIAM  BROWN, 
MICHAEL  and  BETTY  MCGRATH, 


Plaintiffs, 


vs. 

GEORGE  ROMNEY,  SECRETARY,  DEPARTMENT-  OF 
HOUSING  fc URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
and 

MICHAEL  GALLI,  DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 

Serve:  Federal  Housing  Administration 
315  North  Seventh  Street 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  6.3101 
Daniel  Bartlett,  U.S.  District 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  Division 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri 


Cause  No.*7QC  <3?//3/ 
Division 


Defendants. 


COMPLAINT 


For  their  complaint  Plaintiffs  stata: 


1.  Plaintiffs  are  individuals  and  owners  of  single -family 
residences  residing  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  in  an  area  bounded 
by  DeBaliviore  Avenue,  Forest  Park  Boulevard,  Skinker,  Boulevard 
and  Dalmar  Boulevard,  all  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

2.  Defendant,  George  Romney,  is  Secretary  of  Housing 
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and  Urban  Development  and  as  such  is  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Title  42,  Section  3601  et  seq  USCA  (Title  8 of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act, of  1968)  and  Title  12,  Section  17152  USCA 
(Section  235  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968) . 

3*  Defendant,  Michael  Galli,  in  the  Director  of  the 
St.  Louis  office  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  as 
such  is  charged  as  the  Secretary's  delegate  with  respect  to  the 
^ministration  of  the  provisions  of  Section  235  and 
specifically  the. approval  of  mortgagors  and  properties  for 
insurance  under  said  Saction  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Louis  County  and  specifically  in  the  area  in  which 
Plaintiffs  reside. 

4.  This  claim  for  relief  arises  under  Title  42, 

Section  3603(c)  USCA  and  Title  12,  Section  17152  USCA  in 
that  Defendants  have  aided  and  abetted  through  their 
acquiescence  in  the  actions  of  real  estate  dealers  who  have 
selected  for  financing  under  Section  17152(h) (3)  certain 
single  family  houses  concentrated  primarily . in  so-called 
"integrated"  areas  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County  and  specifically  in  the  area  in  which  Plaintiffs  reside 
and  have  channeled  persons  eligible  for  mortgage  assistance 
under  said  law  who  are  Kegro  into  certain  areas  including  the 
area  in  which  Plaintiffs  live  to  the  exclusion  of  ether  areas  ' 
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and  that  Defendants  have  failed  to  administer  the  said  progr an 
consistent  with  maintenance  of  long  term  values  and  the  economic 
and  social  stability'  of  neighborhoods  established  as  herein- 
after set  forth.  This  Court  has  jurisdiction  under  Title  28, 
Section  1*331  USCA  in  that  the  matters  and  things  herein  alleged 
involve  a substantial  federal  question,  and  under  Title  28, 
Section  1346(2)  USCA,  in  that  the  mattors  and  things  herein 
alleged  involve  actions  by  officials  of  the  United  States  in 
excess  of  their  authority  and  in  violation  of  the  dictates  and 
policies  of  certain  acts  of  Congress  including  those  mentioned 
hereinbeforo. 

5.  Plaintiffs  live  in  an  area  which  is  racially  mixed 
and  has  been  for  many  years.  They  and  other  residents  of  the 
area  have  worked  for  a substantial  period  of  tine  to  build 
*n  integrated  and  stable  connur.ity  composed  of  persons  of 
all  economic  groups  and  races.  In  their  of forts  they  have 
been  net  by  general  hostility  on  the  part  of  real  estate 
dealers  and  at  tines  in  the  past  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  in  that  potential  Caucasian  buyers  have 
been  channeled  away  fron  said  neighborhood  into  areas  reserved 
as  all  white  neighborhoods  and  Negro  buyers  were  channeled 
into  their  area  and  into  certain  other  areas  designated  by 
certain  real  estate  dealers  to  become  all  black  areas. 
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6.  There  has  arisen  as  a result  of  the  activities 
of  said  real  estate  dealers,  financing  institutions  and  others, 


area.  The  area  in  which  Plaintiffs  live  is  one  of  the  few  areas 
in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  or  St.  Louis  county  in  which  large 
numbers  of  both  black  and  white  people  live  as  a result  of 
efforts  by  the  Plaintiffs  and  others  living  in  the  area  to 
promote  the  area  as  an  integrated  living  environment. 

7.  Included  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  is  the  Section  235  program  under  which  federal  mortgage 
assistance  *M  extended  to  poor  persons  and  to  persons  other- 
wise not  eligible  as  credit  risks  for  insurance  under  various 
federal  housing  administration  mortgage  insurance  programs. 

As  a result  of  the  pattern  of  discrimination  as  it  has  existed 
against  Negro  people  a large  number  of  persons  eligible  for 
housing  under  said  program  are  black  and  poor. 

I.  Plaintiffs  believe  and  therefore  aver  that  the 
mortgages  .approved  under  the  235  program  for  hones  not  newly 
constructed  (Title  12,  Section  1715Z (h)(3)  for  potential  Negro 
householders  have  been  largely  concentrated  in  so-called  changing 
or  integrated  areas  although  a substantial  supply  of  housing 
in  tho  same  prico  range  has  been  available  in  other  placos 
in  the  metropolitan  area  which  have  been  reserved  by  said  real 


a pattern  of  segregated  housing  in  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
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estate  dealers  for  all-white  occupancy. 

9.  Plaintiffs  arc  aware  of  a large  number  of  homes 
being  sold  in  their  area  under  the  provisions  of  Title  12, 

Section  1715Z  (h)(3)  and  have  noted  a tendency  or.  the  part 
of  real  estate  dealers  to  concentrate  large  numbers  of  poor* 
black  persons  in  their  neighborhood  far  above  the  concentration 
to  be  expected  were  such  housing  opportunities  extended  to 
such  persons  throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 

10.  Plaintiffs  have  communicated  with  Defendant  Galli 
and* Defendant  Romney  with  respect  to  this  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Louis  County  and  have  received  no  information  other 
than  a verbal  representation  on  the  part  of  employees  in 
Mr.  Galli's  office- and  statements  by  Mr.  Galli  reported  in 
the  public  press  that  he  has  no  responsibility  with  respect*  to 

1 

the  selection  of  mortgagors  or  dwellings  under  the.  provisions  j 

of  said  Title  and  Section  and  to  the  extent  that' there  are  ! 

concentrations  of  this  type  of  housing  in  certain  neighborhoods  j 

it  is  a natter  completely  and  entirely  beyond  his  control!  and  | 


responsibility  under  the  law. 


11.  Plaintiffs  believe  and 'therefore  aver  that  the 


pattern  of  concentration  of  poor  families  provided  subsidized 
housing  under  sa^Ld  Title  and  Section  will  and  have  contributed 
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to  instability  and  racial  change  in  the  area  in  which  they 
live  and  results  in  a channeling  of  persons  into  certain  areas 
of  the  City  and  County  as  a result  of  their  race  all  in  violation 
of  the  policies  and  provisions  of  Title  42,  Section  3600  et  seq 
USCA  and  in  derogation  of  the  duty  said  Defendants  Romney  and 
Galli  have  to  administer  the  Section  235  provisions  of  the 
$i s tent  with-- neighborhood  stability#  racial  integration  and 
the  preservation  of  long-term  housing  values  in  neighborhoods 
in  which  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  provides  insurance. 

12.  The  acts  and  omissions  of  Defendants  have  caused 
and  unless  enjoined  will  continue  to  cause  irreparable  injury 
to  the  Plaintiffs  and  other  persons  similarly  situated  impossible 
to  fully  calculate  in  dollars,  including  overcrowding  of  the 
neighborhood's  school  and  recreational  facilities  with  large 
numbers  of  chi ldrcn, lowering  of  property  values,  and  Plaintiffs 
have  no  adequate,  remedy  at  law. 

WHEREFORE , Plaintiffs  pray  this  honorable  court  to  make 
and  enter  its  temporary  restraining  order  restraining  Defendants 
Romne?  and  Galli  from  issuing  additional  commitments  for  mortgage 
assistance  under  Section  235  within  the  area  bounded  by  Dc3alivicrc, 
Delrnar,  Skinkcr  and  Forest  Park  and  in  such  other  areas  as  the 
court  shall  find  have  been  similarly  overloaded  with  such  housing, 
to  require  said  Defendants  to  publish  all  details  concerning 
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the  number  of  commitments  granted  under  said  program  during 
the  time  of  their  administration  in  St.  Louis,  whether  the  mortgagors 
were  Caucasian  or  Hearo  and  location  of  said  property  and  to  make 
and  enter  a final  order,  judgment  and  decree  requiring  said 
Defendants  to  demonstrate  to  the  court  that  said  commitments  will 
be  issued  in  a manner  consistent  with  achieving  the  maximum 
racial ,, social  and  economic  integration  in  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County  and  that  commitments  will  be  made  to  persons  regardless 
of  race  in  all  are$s  of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County  and  will 
not  be  concentrated  in  certain  neighborhoods  and  will  be  mode 
uniformly  available  in  areas  in  which  housing  is  available  in 
the  price  range  and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  said  act 
.u  enjoin  said  Defendants  irom* administering  the  said 
act  in  such  a v*r.y  as  to  concentrate  recipients  of  Section  233 
mortgage  assistance  in  any  one  particular  area  and  specifically 
in  the  area  in  which  Plaintiffs  live  and  to  enjoin  the  issuance 
of  any  further  233  commitments  in  such  area  and  to  grant  Plaintiffs 
their  costs  herein  and  to  enter  such  other  and  further  order  as 
arc  deemed  meet  and  just  the  premises  considered* 

Richard  C.  Hart  John  G.  Roach 

330  Mansion  House  Center  6106  Kingsbury  Avenue 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63112 

Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs 
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APPENDIX  E 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 

Striea  and  Series  No. 

COMMISSIONER  LETTER 

1Q.  ALL  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONERS,  WASHINGTON 

DIVISION  HEADS,  INSURING  OFFICE  DIRECTORS,  HUD 

NO. 

63 

REGIONAL  ADMINISTRATORS,  AND  THE  DIRECTOR, 

Control  No. 

Date 

REGIONAL  SUPPORT  STAFF 

FW-474 

July  31,  1967 

SUBJECT:  PROHIBITION  OF  ARBITRARY  EXCLUSIONS  OF  COMMUNITIES  AND 

NEIGHBORHOODS  AND  THE  WAIVER  OF  ECONOMIC  SOUNDNESS  IN  RIOT 
OR  RIOT  THREATENED  AREAS 


The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
FHA  will  not  designate  entire  communities  or  areas  as  ineligible  for 
participation  in  its  mortgage  insurance  operations.  Instead,  eligi- 
bility is  established  in  response  to  an  application  and  its  compliance 
with  prescribed  eligibility  standards  and  criteria.  This  is  done 
on  a case-by-case  basis  and  places  major  emphasis  on  the  eligibility 
of  the  property  being  examined.  This  policy  permits  use  of  all 
mortgage  insurance  programs  in  any  area  provided  the  individual  trans- 
action meets  the  eligibility  requirements. 

In  some  instances  there  has  been  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  insuring 
offices  to  make  FHA  programs  available  in  older  neighborhoods.  An 
automatic  exclusion  of  a community  or  neighborhood  merely  because 
it  is  old  can  result  in  the  shutting  off  of  capital  investments  in 
these  areas-.  Likewise,  limiting  FHA  participation  to  one  program, 
for  example,  Section  221(d)(2),  can  mark  an  area  as  one  in  which 
FHA  lacks  confidence.  Real  estate  brokers  and  mortgage  lenders, 
when  they  have  knowledge  of  arbitrary  exclusions  by  FHA,  tend  to 
hold  back  on  conventional  financing.  The  non-availability  of  mort- 
gage funds  accelerates  decline  and  increases  the  costs  and  problems 
of  financing  real  estate,  it  forces  the  use  of  second  and  third 
mortgages  and  other  means  of  financing  which  increase  the  home 
owner's  risk  and  housing  expense. 

FHA* s mortgage  insurance  activities  in  older  areas  must  not  be 
confined  to  urban  renewal  areas  or  limited  to  one  or  two  programs. 
There  are  many  older  neighborhoods  and  areas  where  FHA  can  and 
should  make  all  of  its  mortgage  insurance  programs  available  on  an 
individual  case  basis.  Yo.ur  attention  and  the  attention  of  your 
staff  is  again  directed  to  Commissioner  Letter  No.  38  dated 
November  8,  1965,  and  to  the  general  policies  and  guides  set  forth 
therein.  Also,  your  attention  is  directed  to  the  letter  to  All 
Approved  Mortgagees,  No.  66-22,  datfed  November  9,  1966.  That  letter 
announced  an  amendment  to  the  National  Housing  Act  relaxing  the 
economic  soundness  requirement  for  Section  203(b)  if  the  dwelling 
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is  located  in  an  area  in  which  rioting  or  other  civil  disorders 
have  occurred  or  are  threatened.  To  be  eligible  "for  commitment 
and  for  mortgage  insurance  the  transaction  must  meet  all  other 
Section  203(b)  eligibility  criteria. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  to  Section  203  which  substitutes  the 
acceptable  risk  determination  for  economic  soundness  is  to  offer 
insured  mortgage  financing  to  credit  worthy  individuals  who  are 
the  innocent  victims  of  their  surroundings:  — a neighborhood 
where  riots  have  occurred  or  are  threatened.  The  amendment  makes 
it  possible  for  responsible  citizens  to  remain  in  an  area  and  to 
form  a stable  nucleus  of  home  owners.  It  encourages  eligible 
purchasers  to  move  into  the  area  because  favorable  mortgage  terms 
are  available.  Denial  of  Section  203  financing  in  these  areas 
when  property  and  borrower  are  an  acceptable  risk  is  a restrictive 
financial  practice  that  hinders  the  free  flow  of  credit  for  home 
purchasers. 

Waiver  of  the  economic  soundness  requirement  by  statute;  and  the 
policies  and  instructions  in  the  two  cited  letters  are  a firm 
basis  for  using  all  FHA  programs  in  a community;  provided  the 
individual  transaction  meets  the  eligibility  requirements  for  that 
program.  This  means  that  if  the  particular  unit  meets  minimum 
property  standards  and  the  mortgagor  qualifies,  the  mortgage  is 
insurable  under  203 (bj  even  though  the  neighborhood  would  not 
permit  a finding  of  economic  soundness.  A memorandum  should  be 
put  in  the  file  supporting  the  finding. 

Please  see  that  all  members  of  your  staff  are  familiar  with  FHA 
policy  concerning  the  use  of  all  programs  in  a community  or 
neighborhood.  Also  any  arbitrary  and  area-wide  exclusions  as  to 
a particular  program  that  are  in  effect  are  to  be  rescinded.  The 
foregoing  does  not  preclude  the  continued  designation  of  well 
defined  areas  as  ineligible  for  mortgage  insurance  when  definite 
hazards  and  nuisances  exists;  for  example,  areas  subject  to 
flooding  or  subsidence,  areas  adversely  affected  by  airports,  and 
areas  in  transition  from  residential  to  commercial  or  industrial 
usage. 
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Effective  upon  receipt  of  this  letter  each  insuring  office  will 
tabulate  by  case  number  and  property  address  all  Section  203(b) 
conditional  commitments  issued  on  an  "acceptable  risk"  basis  by 
reason  of  the  property's  location  in  an  area  where  rioting  or 
other  civil  disorders  have  occurred  or  are  threatened.  This 
listing  will  be  maintained  in  the  valuation  section  and  will  be 
made  when  the  commitment  is  released.  Each  Friday  a copy  of  the 
listing  will  be  attached  to  the  copies  of  Weekly  Report  of 
Operations,  Form  2498,  submitted  to  the  Regional  Operations 
Commissioner  and  to  the  Research  and  Statistics  Division.  In 
any  week  in  which  there  are  no  203(b)  "acceptable  risk"  com- 
mitments, a footnote  statement  to  that  effect  shall  be  made  on 
Form  2498. 
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APPENDIX  F 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


HPMC-FHA  4035.8 


December  30,  1970 

I.  REQUIRED  IDENTIFICATION  OF  OWNERSHIP 
WHERE  SELLER  IS  NOT  THE  OWNER 
OCCUPANT,  EXISTING  PROPERTIES 
n.  USE  OF  MODIFIED  COST  APPROACH  ON  EXISTING 
SUBJECT  I PROPERTIES  IN  AREAS  DOMINATED  BY  SPECULATOR  ACTIVITY 

PURPOSE.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  OWNERSHIP.  The  increasing  number  of  appli- 
cations for  mortgage  insurance  being  received  involving  inner-city  and 
other  problem  areas  dominated  by  speculators  has  made  it  necessary  to 
provide  these  additional  instructions. 

Sellers  who  are  not  owner  occupants  must  be  identified  in  order  to  dis- 
close straw  parties  and  speculator  activity.  The  application  Form  2800 
will  be  revised  at  its  next  printing.  In  the  meantime,  the  following 
instructions  with  respect  to  identification  of  ownership  must  be  imple- 
mented immediately. 

MODIFIED  COST  APPROACH.  The  directives  in  this  Circular  concerning  the 
modified  cost  approach  supplement  the  outstanding  appraisal  instructions 
in  Section  11;,  Volume  VII,  FHA  Manual  and  are  intended  to  facilitate  more 
realistic  appraisals  of  properties  located  in  areas  of  extensive  specula- 
tor activity.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  in  appraising  income  properties 
the  market  approach  is  the  most  reliable  indicator  of  value  and  must  be 
utilized  as  the  principal  approach.  In  areas  where  speculators  consti- 
tute the  principal  means  by  which  properties  are  marketed  and  FHA  is  the 
principal  source  of  financing,  this  additional  approach  to  value  will 
help  to  prevent  unreasonable  disparities  between  net  sellers*  prices 
plus  typical  costs  and  FHA  values  ;.'th  the  attendant  implications  of  ex- 
cessive speculator  profits.  This  modification  of  the  cost  approach, 
which  will  be  implemented  immediately  in  the  areas  affected,  will  provide 
another  limit  upon  value  to  supplement  the  market  approach.  The  informa- 
tion concerning  ownership,  acquisition  prices,  repairs  and  other  costs 
should  be  an  invaluable  source  of  data  to  implement  this  approach. 

A speculator  is  one  whose  motive  in  purchasing  a property  is  to  resell 
as  soon  as  possible  at  a profit.  He  may  or  may  not  make  repairs  and  may 
purchase  on  a contract  for  deed  or  he  may  buy  outright. 

When  speculators  predominate  in  the  buying,  repairing  and  selling  of 
older  existing  dwellings,  there  frequently  is  inadequate  market  data 
available  for  market  comparison  purposes  that  does  not  involve,  or  is 
unaffected  by,  such  speculative  transactions.  In  such  neighborhoods, 
this  modified  cost  approach  is  mandatory. 


.Distribution:  0-1, 
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I.  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  OWNEHSHIP 

A.  Effective  immediately,  all  mortgagees  will  be  .notified  that 
where  the  seller  of  the  property  is  not  the  occupant,  the  appli- 
cation must  show  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  and  the  date 
the  property  was  acquired.  If  the  date  is  less  than  two  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  application  or  if  the  field  office  for  any 
pertinent  reason  deems  such  information  essential  on  any  partic- 
ular application,  the  total  itemized  cost  of  acquisition  and  an 
itemization  of  the  cost  of  any  improvements  made  to  the  property 
by  such  seller  must  be  furnished  with  the  application.  Falsi- 
fication or  other  fraudulent  information  will  be  considered 
cause  for  prosecution. 

B.  Valuation  Clerks  must  be  instructed  to  carefully  review  all 
applications  during  initial  review  prior  to  assignment  to  ascer- 
tain the  need  for  the  required  information  in  A.  above.  If  the 
property  is  shown  on  the  application  to  be  vacant  or  tenant 
occupied,  the  application  will  be  returned  to  the  mortgagee  as 

a fee  earned  reject. 

The  information  provided  will  be  transmitted  to  the  processing 
appraiser  together  with  the  application. 

C.  The  director  of  each  field  office  will  issue  a letter  to  all 
mortgagees  in  his  jurisdiction  reciting  the  requirements  in 
Paragraph  A.  above. 

n.  MODIFIED  COST  APPROACH 

A.  Delineation  of  Areas  and  Benchmarks;  The  neighborhoods  in  which 
this  modified  cost  approach  is  to  be  used  must  be  designated  and 
delineated  by  the  Chief  Appraiser  in  each  field  office  and  will 
be  limited  to  those  areas  dominated  by  speculator  activity. 

1.  The  first  step  in  this  approach  is  to  collect  sales  data 
of  net  prices  received  by  sellers  selling  to  speculators 
(reflecting  the  As  Is  Value  (before  repairs))  using  the 
market  approach.  Benchmark  appraisals  will  be  established 
in  accordance  with  Paragraph  71^18. 3 to  justify  the 
appraiser^  As  Is  Value.  The  benchmark  comparison  must  be 
made  on  Form  2019  for  each  type  of  property  typical  in  the 
locality.  The  data  can  be  collected  frcm  the  usual  sources 
of  market  data  including  courthouse  records,  mortgagees, 

contractors,  brokers  and  speculators  dealing  in  this  kind 
of  property. 

The  benchmarks  will  be  coded  for  identification  purposes 
and  the  code  number  identified  on  the  2800  used  in 
appraising  the  subject. 


435*' 
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3.  Data;  The  next  step  is  to  collect  data  relating  to  the 
following  four  items  described  below.  Verification  and 
comparison  of  substantial  amounts  of  this  data  is  necessary 
to  assure  its  validity.  This  data  will  be  assembled  by 
the  office  and  provided  the  fee  and  staff  appraisers  work- 
ing in  the  areas  designated.  It  must  be  updated  as  needed 
to  assure  its  reliability. 

1.  Expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  As  Is  Purchase 
from  the  original  owner  (recording  charges,  transfer  taxes 
and  any  other  expenses  of  purchase). 

2.  Interim  Financing  Expense  (interest  on  borrowed  money 
necessary  to  carry  the  property  until  resale)  expressed 
as  a percentage  which  will  be  applied  to  the  As  Is  Value. 

3.  Expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  holding  the  property 
awaiting  sale  and  closing  (such  as  taxes,  insurance, 
water  and  heating  costs,  grass-cutting,  etc.)  This  may  or 
may  not  be  an  element  of  expense,  particularly  if  in  the 
typical  transaction  the  sale  is  consummated  early  or  the 
speculator  rents  the  property  during  the  sale  period. 

It.  Typical  broker’s  commission  charged  (percentage)  on 
properties  of  this  type. 

C.  Repairs;  The  cost  of  repairs  proposed  or  required  to  make 
the  subject  property  acceptable  must  be  estimated  in  the 
usual  manner. 

D.  Method: 

1.  Determine  the  As  Is  Value  from  the  benchmarks  provided. 
Enter  the  As  Is  Value  in  Box  31  on  the  2800-3  (see 
example).  The  Benchmark  2019  utilized  will  be  identified 
by  code  number  next  to  the  As  Is  Value. 

2.  Enter  expense  of  As  Is  Purchase  (3-1  above). 

3«  Calculate  the  interim  financing  expense  (B-2  above). 

1*.  Add  holding  costs  (if  any)(B-3). 

£.  Add  repairs  proposed  or  required  to  bring  the  subject 
property  up  to  a condition  acceptable  to  HUD  and  the 
market  (from  Box  33). 
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6.  Next,  total  the  As  Is  Value,  the  expense  of  As  Is  Purchase, 
the  interim  mortgage  expense  and  the  repairs. 

i 

7.  Multiply  this  total  by  a reasonable  overhead  and  profit 
allowance.  A reasonable  profit  is  one  which  is  required 
in  order  to  attract  legitimate  enterprises  to  engage  in 
the  purchase,  repair  or  rehabilitation,  and  resale  of 
older  properties  in  the  locality.  The  profit  allowance 
must  be  such  that  it  will  discourage  the  "speculator"  or 
"suede  shoe"  operator.  The  purpose  is  to  exclude  from 
FHA  insured  properties  the  possibility  of  exorbitant 
profits  at  the  purchasers  expense. 

i 

8.  Compute  the  Broker’s  commission  on  the  sum  of  the  above.  i 

9.  The  result  is  the  modified  replacement  cost.  j 

This  total  is  then  entered  in  Block  32,  Total  Replacement  ! 

Cost.  This  amount  is  an  upper  limit  of  value  for  the  property 

and  will  also  be  entered  in  Box  36,  "Appraisal  Summary"  as  ! 


"Cost". 

EXAMPLE  OF  MODIFIED  COST  APPROACH 

i 

1 

(l)  As  Is  Value 

$ 6,200.  ! 

(2)  Expense  of  As  Is  Purchase 

.75.-  j 

(3)  Interim  Financing  Expense  (9^,  3 months  on  $6,200) 

1L0. 

(li)  Holding  Costs 

(None) 

i 

(5)  Repairs 

1,800.  | 

f 

(6)  TOTAL 

$ 8,215.  | 

(7)  Overhead  and  Profit  12$%  x $8,215  “ 

10,268 . ! 

{ 

(8)  Broker’s  Commission  ($%)  « • 

($10,268  * 9$%  » $10,808  - $10,268  « $510) 

5ho.  | 

j 

(9)  Modified  Replacement  Cost 

$10,808  ! 

- - - - - + 
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appendix  g 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


HPMC-FHA  4035.9 


December  31,  1970 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  AREAS  INELIGIBLE  FOR 
SUBJECT:  FHA  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  


PURPOSE ; To  provide  guidelines  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  implementing  criteria  for  identification  of  areas  ineligible 
for  FHA  Mortgage  Insurance.  Recent  surveys  indicate  that  some 
field  offices  are  accepting  properties  for  mortgage  insurance 
under  Section  223(e)  regardless  of  the  degree  of  blight  or  deter- 
ioration in  an  area.  Section  223(e)  is  not  intended  as  a com- 
plete  abandonment  of  location  eligibility  criteria.  An  area 
must  be  capable  of  continued  existence  and  be  reasonably  viable 
to  be  acceptable.  (See  FHA  Circular  4400.26.) 

INELIGIBLE  AREAS;  When  an  appraiser  receives  an  application  for 
an  appraisal  and  it  develops  that  the  property  is  located  in  an 
area  that  has  deterioration  or  blight  to  the  extent  that  rejec- 
tion is  proper,  the  application  should  be  rejected  and  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Appraiser.  In  rejecting  the  appli- 
cation, the  office  shall  specify  the  adverse  conditions  in  the 
location  that  render  the  property  ineligible.  The  Chief  Appraiser 
will  inspect  the  location  and  prepare  documentation  including  a 
description  of  the  extent  of  the  deterioration  and  photos  of  the 
area  involved.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  limit  rejection  only 
to  the  actual  blocks  which  are  affected  and  in  which  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  FHA  Insurance  would  be  a disservice  to  purchasers  in 
encouraging  them  to  enter  areas  which  have  no  hope  for  improve- 
ment in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  documented  file  for  each  area  must  be  approved  by  and  con- 
tain the  concurrence  of  the  Assistant  Director,  Single  Family 
Mortgage  Insurance  and  the  Area  Office  Director  or  the  Director 
and  Chief  Underwriter  of  the  Insuring  Office. 

The  Valuation  Clerk  performing  the  initial  review  function  should 
review  the  completed  reject  folder  and  set  up  an  appropriate  card 
file  or  maps  for  future  reference,  logging  of  cases,  etc.  The 
original  topy  of  the  completed  reject  folder  is  to  be  retained 
in  the  Valuation  Section  Data  File. 

If  a proposal  is  made  to  institute  a program  of  rehabilitation  of 
sufficient  properties  in  the  area  to  reverse  its  preponderate^ 
deteriorated  character,  the  eligibility  of  the  location  should  be 
reinstated • 
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REVISION  OF  PREVIOUS  INSTRUCT IONS : Prior  instructions . in 

Commissioner  Letter  63,  July  31,  1967,  and  related  issu- 

ances prohibiting  the  arbitrary  designation  of  entire  com- 
munities and  neighborhoods  as  ineligible  for  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  The  intent  of 
this  Circular  is  to  eliminate  only  those  specific  locations 
on  a block  or  street  basis  which  are  so  deteriorated  or 
devastated  as  to  present  a serious  hazard  to  prospective 
occupants*  This  Circular  specifically  does  not  permit  any 
arbitrary  delineation  of  reject  areas.  Commissioner  Letter 
63  is  aTmended  ^o  the  extent  that  maps  pinpointing  specific 
reject  locations  are  permitted  subject  to  the  file  docu- 
mentation recited  above,  and  the  paragraph  requiring  tabu- 
lation of  ’’acceptable  risk11  commitments  is  rescinded. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  HUD  BY  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 


1 . Allocation  of  Budget  Funds 

Congress  has  appropriated  $8,250,000  for  HUD*  1 2 3 4 5 6 s equal  opportunity 
program  for  Fiscal  Year  1972.  Tills  represents  a substantial  increase 
over  the  $6.4  million  actually  available  for  equal  opportunity 
expenditures  in  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

Please  indicate  the  amount  of  money  and  the  number  of  positions 
allocated  for: 

(1)  Investigation  of  complaints  under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968,  and  Executive  Order.  11063. 

(2 ) ‘  On-site  reviews  to  determine  general  compliance  with 

Title  VI,  Title  VIII  and  E.0.  11063. 

(3) .  Review  of  equal  opportunity  requirements  in  HUD  programs 

covered  by  Title  VI. 

(4)  Review  of  policies  and  procedures  in  HUD  programs 
pursuant  to  Section  808(e)(5)  of  Title  VIII, 

(5)  Review  of  applicant  proposals  for  assistance  under  HUD 
programs  to  determine  compliance  with  equal  opportunity 
requirements,  policies  and*' procedures. 

(6)  Cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies  in  the  formulation 
of  equal  housing  opportunity  policies  pursuant  to 
Sections  808(d)  and  808(e)  of  Title  VIII. 


C*  *■ 
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(7)  Studies  regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  discriminatory 
housing  practices  in  representative  communities. 

(8)  Publications  resulting  from  studies  of  discriminatory 
housing  practices. 

(9)  Technical  assistance  to  State,  local,  and  other  public 
or  private  fair  housing  organizations. 

(10)  Analysis  of  racial  and  ethnic  data  collected  regarding 

« 

participation  in  HUD.- sponsored  programs  and  remedial 
action  resulting  from  such  analyses. 

(11)  Internal  equal  employment  responsibilities. 

(12)  Equal  employment  contract  compliance  responsibilities. 

(13)  Promotion  of  business  opportunities  for  minority 
contractors.. 

(14)  Conferences  to  bring  together  various  public  and  private 
groups  engaged  in  combating  discriminatory  housing 
practices. 

2.  Complaints  under  Title  VIII 

Your  letter  of  April  28,  1971,  to  the  Commission  indicated  that 
HUD  received  a total  of  1,025  Title  Vlll  complaints  in  calendar  year 
1970.  Conciliation  was  completed  successfully  in  fewer  than  10  percent 

of  the  cases. 

a.  How  .do  you  account  for  the  comparatively  small  percentage 
of  successful  conciliations? 

b.  What  was  the  average  length  of  time  between  the  initial 
receipt  of  a complaint  and  completion  of  the  conciliation 

. process? 
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c.  llow  many  of  the  respondents  in  Title  VIII  complaint  cases 
were  participating  in  HUD  programs  such  as  the  FHA 
acquired  property  program  or. the  Section  235  program? 

In  how  many  of  these  cases  was  participation  in  1IUD 
programs  deferred  pending  completion  of  the  conciliation 
process? 

d.  Were  any  respondents  in  the  Title  VIII  cases  conciliated 
unsuccessfully  also  .participating  in  HUD  programs?  If 
so,  how  many?  How  many  of  these  respondents  have  been 
debarred  from  further  participation  in  HUD  programs? 

3.  In  your  April  28  letter,  you  indicated  that  standards  to  determine 
the  adequacy  of  performance  of  State  and  local  fair  housing  enforcement 
agencies  x*ere  being  drafted. 

Have  these  standards  been  completed  and  adopted?  If  so,  please 
furnish  us  a copy.  Have  any  State  and  local  agencies  been  evaluated 
by  these  standards  and  found  to  be  ineligible  for  Title  VIII  complaint 
referrals?  If  so,  which  ones?  If  the  standards  have  not  been 
completed,  when  do  you  anticipate  completion  and  adoption  of  these 
standards? 

4.  In  your  April  28  letter,  you  indicated  that  detailed  complaint 
procedures  for  processing  Title  VI  complaints  might  be  issued  in  the 
near  future.  Have  these^ew  procedures  been  issued?  If  so,  please 
furnish  us  a copy.  If  not,  when  will  they  be  issued? 


O 
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5 # Af firmotivc  Action  in  HUD  Programs 

In  his  June  11,  1971  Statement  on  Federal  Policies  Relative  Lo 

Equal  Housing  Opportunity,  the  President  announced  a policy  of 
achieving  equal  housing  opportunity  through  enforcement  of  appropriate 

laws  and  through  affirmative  action  in  HUD  programs. 

a.  The  President  stated  that  a HUD  certified  workable  program 
for  community  improvement  must  provide  for  low-  and 
moderate- income  housing  "available  on  a nondiscriminatory 

basis/1 

(1)  Before  a workable  program  is  certified,  what 
criteria  does  HUD  use  to  determine  that  the  community 
in  question  is  providing  low-  and  moderate- income 
housing  on  a nondiscriminatory  basis? 

(2)  Is  a review  made  of  the  community's  present  racial 

and  ethnic  residential  patterns? 

’ (3)  Is  the  community  required  to  outline  steps  it 

will  take  to  assure  the  provision  of  housing  on  a non- 
discriminatory basis  within  its  jurisdiction? 

(4)  Please  furnish  us  a copy  of  the  specific  equal 
opportunity  requirements  included  in  the  Workable 
Program  Handbook# 

. b.  The  President  stated  that  a statutory  requirement  o£  "lair 
housing"  also  applied  to  comprehensive  planning  supported 
by  a Federal  grant  under  the. 1954  Housing  Act,  as  amended 

in  1968# 

(1)  Before  an  application  for  auction  701  Comprehensive 
Planning  Crant  is  approved," vhat  criteria  does  HUD  use 
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to  determine  that  the  community  in  question  has 
housing  available  on  a nondiscriminatory  basis? 

(2)  Is  a review  made  of  the  community's  present 
racial  and  ethnic  residential  patterns? 

(3)  Is  the  community  required  to  outline  steps 
it  will  take  to  assure  the  provision,  of  housing 

on  a nondiscriminatory  basis  within  its  jurisdiction? 

(4)  Please  furnish  *us  a copy  of  the  specific 
Section  701  planning  requirements  with  regard  to 
the  planning  for  provision  of  housing  on  a non- 
discriminatory basis. 

The  President  said  that  the  statutory  requirement  of 
"fair  housing"  applies  in  the  area  of  private  housing 
construction  and  he  specifically  mentioned  the 
assistance  HUD  gives  the  private  sector  through  the 
provision  of  market  analyses, 

(1)  When  llUD  issues  a market  analysis,  does  this 
analysis  include  a review  of  racial  and  ethnic 
residential  patterns  and  trends  in  the  surveyed 
community?  If  not,  why  not? 

(2)  Does  the  analysis  include  the  need  for  housing 
in  the  market  area  as  related  to  the  need  to  open 
up  new  housing  opportunities  for  minority  families? 

If  not,  why  not? 
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6.  The  President  stated  that  a chief  component  of  the  Administration's 
fair  housing  program  would  be  "the  development  of  appropriate  equal 
housing  opportunity  criteria  for  participation  in  programs  affecting 
housing."  The  Commission  is  familiar  with  the  equal  housing  criteria 
HUD  has  adopted  for  the  water  and  sewer  program,  lias  HUD  yet 
adopted  equal  housing  criteria  for  the  remaining  HUD  community 
development  programs?  If  not,  when  will  this  be  accomplished?  If 
so,  please  furnish  us  copies. 

7.  The  President  said  that  a chief  component  of  the  Administration's 
program  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing  would  be  the  development  of  policies  relating  to  housing 
marketing. practices.  In  this  connection,  the  President  also  emphasized 
that  this  program  must  be  aimed  at  correcting  the  effects  of  past 
discrimination,  as  well  as  to  insure  against  future  discrimination, 
and  it  must  be  results-oriented.  .In  this  connection,  we  have  the 
following  questions  concerning  HUD's  proposed  affirmative  marketing 
guidelines: 

a.  In  view  of  the  President's  emphasis  on  the  need  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  past  discrimination,  on  what 
basis  has  HUD  limited  application  of  the  proposed 
Guidelines  to  subdivisions,  or  projects  " hereafter 
developed"  under  FHA  programs,  while  excluding 
from  coverage  existing  FIIA-assistod  housing? 
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b.  In  view  of  the  Presidents  emphasis  on  a "results- 
oriented"  program  of  equal  housing  opportunity,  is 
HUD  prepared  to  amend  the  proposed  Guidelines  to 
include  provision  of  goals  and  timetables  for 
minority  occupancy,  analogous  to  the  approach 
currently  being  used  in  the  contract  compliance 
area?  If  not,  please  explain. 

8.  In  your  April  28  letter,  you  indicated  that  the  gathering  of 
racial  data  will  serve  as  a Title  VI  compliance  report  for  FHA 
programs  subject  to  Title  VI. 

a.  What  does  HUD*s  analysis  of  the  data  thus  far  collected 

show  regarding  minority  participation  in  the  following 
FHA  programs:  Rent  Supplements,  Section  235,  and 

Section  236?  We  would  appreciate  your  providing  this 
information  along  the  following  lines: 

(1)  Number  of  units  occupied  by  minorities  (black, 

Spanish  surnamed,  Oriental,  and  American  Indian)  in 
relation  to  the  total  number  of  units  provided  under 
each  program. 

(2)  Racial  or  ethnic  composition  of  each  project  or 
subdivision  provided  under  each  of  the  above  programs. 

b.  Does  HUD  intend  to  use  racial  data  that  reveals  segregated 
housing  patterns  as  a basis  for  continuing  on-site 
compliance  reviews?  If  not,  please  explain  how  the 
gathering  of  racial  data  will  serve  as  a compliance 
mechanism. 


O 
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c.  Is  HUD  prepared  to  make  the  racial  data  available  to 
interested  individuals  and  organizations?  If  so, 
when  will  this  policy  be  instituted?  If  not,  please 
explain* 

9.  In  your  April  28  letter,  you  indicated  that  new  tenant  selection 
criteria  would  soon  be  issued*  Is  HUD  planning  to  issue  criteria 
other  than  the  proposed  Affirmative  Marketing  Guidelines  aimed  at 
assuring  nondiscriminatory  tenant  selection?  If  so,  when  will 

these  criteria  be  issued? 

10.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  questionnaires  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  discrimination  problem  in  mortgage  lending  have  now 
been  returned. 

How  many  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  lending 
institutions  and  how  many  were  returned? 

Have  the  results  of  the  questionnaires  been 
tabulated  and  analyzed  to  determine  mortgage 
lending  patterns?  If  not,  when  will  a preliminary 
analysis  be  available? 

Will  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  be  released  publicly? 
If  so,  when  do  you  anticipate  this  release?  If  not,  why  not? 
Once  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  have  been  analyzed, 
what  do  you  propose  as  the  next  step  in  establishing  equal 
housing  opportunity  procedures  for  mortgage  lending 


a. 


b. 


d. 
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11.  On  June  14,  you  released  a Memorandum  of  Understanding  between 
HUD  and  GSA.  According  to  this  Memorandum,  HUD  will  investigate 
the  availability  of  low-  and  moderate- income  housing  on  a non- 
discriminatory  basis  with  respect  to  proposed  locations  for  a 
federally-constructed  building  or  leased  space. 

a.  Have  internal  operating  procedures  for  implementing 
this  policy  been  issued?  If  so,  please  furnish  us 

a copy.  If  not,  when  will  they  be  issued? 

; 

b«  Will  this  investigation  include  an  analysis  of  the 
present  racial  and  ethnic  residential  patterns 
in  the  area? 

c.  Will  this  investigation  include  "testing"  of  housing 
in  the  area  to  determine  actual  availability  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis? 

d.  Please  describe  the  exact  form  such  investigations  will 
take  and  list  all  such  investigations  already  completed. 

12.  The  1IUD/G5A  Memorandum  of  Understanding  states  that  if  HUD 
determines  that  low-  and  moderate- income  housing  is  not  available 
on  a nondiscriminatory  basis,  and  GSA  has  no  adequate  alternative 
site,  then  GSA  and  HUD  will  develop  an  affirmative  action  plan. 
Have  GSA  and  HUD  yet  had  occasion  to  develop  such  an  affirmative 
action  plan?  If  so,  please  furnish  us  details. 
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September  28,  1971 


The  Use  of  FHA  Home  Mortgage  Programs 
by  Minority  Groups 

JulyJ971 

Total  Construction  New  Construction 


Number 

White 

6,802 

Negro/Black 

1,456 

American  Indian 

17 

Oriental 

41 

Spanish  American 

542 

Other 

119 

Total 

8,977 

Percent 

. Number 

Pefdent 

75.8 

1,501 

80.5 

16.2 

105 

5.6 

.2 

1 

.1 

.5 

16 

.9 

6.0 

183 

9.8 

1.3 

59 

3.1 

100.0 

1,865 

100.0 

Section  203(b) 


Total  Construction 

New  Construction 

Number 

percent 

Numb  er 

Percent 

White 

4,639 

85.7 

1,219 

83.7 

Negro /Black 

411 

7.6 

51 

3.5 

American  Indian.  ■ 

11 

.2 

1 

.1 

Oriental 

31 

.6 

* 16 

1.1 

Spanish  American 

268 

5.0 

145 

10.0 

Other 

53 

.9 

25 

1.6 

Total 

5,413 

100.0 

.1,457 

100.0 

Section  221 

Total  Construction 

New  Construction 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

White 

1,905 

64.2 

161 

70.0 

Negro/Black 

769 

• 25.9 

17 

7.4 

American  Indian 

5 

.2 

0 

Oriental 

. 9 

.3 

0 

Spanish  American 

218 

7.3 

* . 19 

8.3 

Other 

61 

2.1 

33 

14.3 

Total 

2,967 

100.0 

230 

100.0 

Existing  Construction 


Number 

Percent 

5,301 

74.5 

1,351 

19.0 

16 

.2 

25 

.4 

359 

5.0 

60 

.9 

7,112 

100.0 

Existing  Construction 


Number 

Percent 

3,420 

86.5 

360 

9.1 

10 

.3 

15 

.4 

123 

3.1 

28 

.6 

3,956 

100.0 

# 

Existing  Construction 

Number 

Percent 

1,744 

63.7 

752 

27.5 

5 

.2 

9 

.3 

199 

7.3 

28 

1.0 

2,737 

100.0 

o 
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Section  235 


Total  Construction 
Number  Percent 


New  Construction 
Number  Percent 


White 

Negro/Black 
American  Indian 
Oriental 

Spanish  American 
Other 

Total 


123 

36 

0 

0 

19 

1 

179 


68.7 

20.1 


119 

32 

0 

0 

18. 

1 

170 


70.0 

18.8 


Section  203(b)  pursuant  to  223(e) 
Total  Construction  New  Construction 


Number  Percent 


Number  Percent 


White 

Negro/Black 
American  Indian 
Oriental 

Spanish  American 
Other 

Total 


102 

97 

1 

0 

21 

2 

223 


45.7 

43.5 

.4 

9.4 

1.0 

100.0 


O’ 

3 
0 
0 
1 

JO 

4 


75.0 


Number 

Percent 

White 

33 

17.1 

Negro /Black 

141 

73.1 

American  Indian 

0 

Oriental 

1 

.5 

Spanish  American 

16 

8.3 

Other 

2 

1.0 

Total 

193 

100.0 

Section  221  pursuant  to  223(e) 
Total  Construction  New  Construction 


Number 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

_0 

3 


Section  235  pursuant  to  223(e) 
Total  Construction  New  Construction 

Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


White 

Negro/Black 
Amt* lean  Indian 
Oriental 
Spanish  American 
Other 

Total 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

_0 

2 


100.0 


100.0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


100.0 


Too.o 


Number 

Percent 

4 

44.4 

4 

44.4 

0 

0 

— 

1 

11.1 

0 

— 

9 

100.0  I, 

Existing 

Construction 

Number 

Percent 

102 

46.6 

94 

42.9 

1 

.5 

0 

— 

20 

9.1 

2 

.9 

219 

100.0 

Existing 

Construction 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

66.7. 

31 

16.3 

33.3 

140 

73.7 

0 

•• 

1 

.5 

16 

8.4 

- “ 

2 

1.1 

100.0 

190 

100.0 

Existing  Construction 
Number  Percent 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T 


100.0 


Too.o 


A/  Due  to  rtfunding  total  does  not  equal  100.0. 
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HUD  ANSWERS  QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  HOUSING  AN D URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  20410 

October  21,  1971 


f 


Honorable  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh 
Chairman,  U.  S.  Commission 
On  Civil  Right’s 
Washington,  D.  C.  20425 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

We  are  pleased  to  enclose  answers  to  the  questions  submitted  to 
this  Department  by  the  Commission  On  Civil  Rights. 

Please  advise  us  if  you  have  any  need  for  additional  information. 


Enclosure 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  & URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
RESPONSE  TO  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  U.  S. 
COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


The  Equal  Opportunity  appropriation  is  available  both  for  staffing  and 
program.  While  we  have  not  yet  determined  how  reductions  in  over- 
all Departmental  staffing  made  necessary  by  the  President's  anti- 
inflation efforts  will  be  allocated  among  the  different  organizational 
units  within  the  Department,  our  tentative  projected  staffing  for 
Fiscal  Year  1972  is  as  follows: 

Central  Office: 

Immediate  Office  of  Assistant 

Secretary  for  Equal  Opportunity 

12 

Office  of  Housing  Opportunity 

22 

Office  of  Assisted  Programs 

22 

Office  of  Contract  Compliance  and 
Employment  Opportunity 

17 

Office  of  Program  Planning  and 
Evaluation 

6 

Administrative  Office 

8 

Education  and  Training  Office 

9 

Departmental  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Office 

Subtotal  - Central  Office 

4 

100 

Field  Offices:  .. 

Region:  Assistant  Regional  Administrator 
Housing  Opportunity  - Title  VIII 
Assisted  Programs  - Title  VI  ‘ 
Economic  Opportunity 

(Section  3 and  Contract  Compliance) 
Subtotal  - Regional  Offices 

26 

42 

37 

83 

188 

Area  Offices: 

107 

TOTAL  POSITIONS  * 

395 

) 

i 
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Expenditures  are  estimated  ot  opproximotely  $18,000  per  position  or  a total  of  roughly 
$7.1  million.  The  balance  of  the  appropriation,  $1.1  million,  is  available  for  program 
expenses  including  publications,  audiovisuals,  conferences,  and  speciol  contracts.  In 
addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  approximately  $1.5  million  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Research  and  Technology  will  be  available  for  Equal 
Opportunity  reseorch  and  demonstrations. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  precise  numbers  of  positions  allocoted  for  the  14  functions 
referred  to  in  question  1 . We  can,  however,  indicate  where  the  function  is  performed 
ond  by  whom,  which  should  provide  a fairly  close  estimate.  (For  budget  purposes, 
staff  time  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Assistant  Regional  Administrators,  and 
offices  such  as  Education  and  Training,  would  hove  to  be  ollocoted  among  the  various 
functions  listed). 

(1)  Investigation  of  comploints  under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
Title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  and  Executive  Order  11063. 

Regionol  Office  - Housing  Opportunity  and  Assisted  Programs. 

(2)  On-site  reviews  to  determine  general  compliance  with  Title  VI,  Title  VIII, 
and  Executive  Order  11063. 

Regional  Office  - Housing  Opportunity  and  Assisted  Programs. 

(3)  Review  of  equol  opportunity  requirements  in  HUD  programs  covered  by 
Title  VI. 

Central  Office  - Assisted  Programs. 

(4)  Review  of  policies  and  procedures  in  HUD  programs  pursuant  to  Section 
808(e)(5)  of  Title  VIII. 

Central  Office  - Assisted  Programs. 

(5)  Review  of  applicant  proposals  for  assistance  under  HUD  programs  to 
determine  complionce  with  equol  opportunity  requirements,  policies 
and  procedures. 

Area  Office. 

(6)  Cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies  in  the  formulation  of  equal  housing 
opportunity  policies  pursuont  to  Sections  808(d)  ond  808(e)  of  Title  VIII. 

Central  Office  - Housing  Opportunity  and  Assisted  Programs. 
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(7)  Studies  regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  discriminatory  housing 
practices  in  representative  communities. 

Central  Office  - Housing  Opportunity  and  Program  Planning  and 
Evaluation* 

(8)  Publications  resulting  from  studies  of  discriminatory  housing  practices* 

Central  Office  - Education  and  Training  Office. 

(9)  Technical  assistance  to  state,  local,  and  other  public  or  private  fair 
housing  organizations. 

Regional  Office  - Housing  Opportunity, 

Area  Office* 

(10)  Analysis  of  racial  and  ethnic  data  collected  regarding  participation  in 
HUD  ^sponsored  programs  and  remedial  action  resulting  from  such  analyses* 

Central  Office  - Program  Planning  and  Evaluation,  Housing  Opportunity, 
Assisted  Programs  (National  Trends). 

Regional  Office  - Housing  Opportunity  and  Assisted  Programs  (Compliance). 
Area  Office  (technical  assistance  to  persons  with  affirmative  marketing 
responsibilities  and  background  for  reviewing  proposals)* 

(11)  Internal  equal  employment  responsibilities. 

Central  Office, (Regional  and  area  offices  provide  assistance  to  personnel 
officers  and  Area  Directors  or  Regional  Administrators  in  developing  affirmative 
action  plans). 

(12)  Equal  employment  contract  compliance  responsibilities. 

Regional  Office  - Economic  Opportunity  (Compliance  Reviews). 

Area  Office  (review  of  affirmative  action  plans  and  preconstruction 
conferences). 
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(13)  Promotion  of  business  opportunities  for  minority  contractors. 

Central  Office  - Contract  Complionce  ond  Employment  Opportunity. 

Regionol  Office  - six  of  ten  regions  have  a business  and  manpower 
development  officer. 

Areo  Office  - technicol  assistance  to  HUD  funded  ogencies  and  minority 
contractors. 

(14)  Conferences  to  bring  together  various  public  and  privote  groups  engaged 
in  combating  discriminatory  housing  practices. 

All  offices  may  be  involved  in  plonning  ond  participating  in  such 
conferences. 

2.  a.  Comparing  the  number  of  successful  conciliations  with  the  totol  number  of 
complaints  received  is  not  o proper  comparison.  An  appropriate  relotion- 
ship  would  be  the  number  of  successful  conciliations  compared  to  the 
number  of  conciliations  completed.  In  calendar  year  1970  there  were  153 
complaints  dismissed  without  investigations,  89  for  lack  of  jurisdiction. 

These  cases  obviously  should  not  be  included  in  the  universe  used  for 
comparative  purposes.  Agoin,  there  were  759  investigations  completed 
in  1970  ond  os  a result  of  these  investigations  there  was  a decision  not 
to  resolve  in  373  cases. 

The®  373  cases  should  o!so  not  be  considered  in  the  universe.  Of  the  386 
coses  in  which  o determination  was  made  to  resolve,  conciliation  was 
completed  in  169  cases  of  which  89  were  successful.  These  successful 
conciliations  run  approximately  53%  of  total  cases  in  which  conciliation 
is  completed. 

The  critical  stotistic  reloting  to  conciliations  is  the  totol  number  of  cases  in 
the  process  of  conciliation  ot  the  end  of  1970,  i.e.,  204.  Also,  there  were 
27  cases  awaiting  conciliation.  This  back-up  of  conciliation  cases  indicotes 
the  pressing  need  for  adequote  staff  ot  the  regional  level  to  hondle  investigations 
ond  conciliations.  With  o staff  of  42  nationwide  handling  Title  VIII  cases, 
it  is  impossible  to  initiote  the  conciliatory  process  immediately  on  the 
completion  of  o Title  VIII  investigation.  Accordingly,  a longer  time  span 
between  investigation  ond  conciliation  decreases  the  chance  of  o successful 
conciliation. 
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We  do  not  have  statistics  readily  available  relating  to  calendar  year  1970. 
However,  a study  recently,  completed  of  the  103  cases  in  Fiscal  Year  1971 
in  which  a formal  signed  conciliation  agreement  was  obtained  showed  the 
average  time  elapsed  from  the  date  the  complaint  was  officially  filed  with 
HUD  to  the  date  where  the  agreement  was  signed  by  all  parties  was  5 J/o 
months. 

We  are  talcing  two  principal  steps  to  shorten  the  processing  time  for  Title 
VIII  cases.  First,  we  are  developing  procedures  to  be  applicable  to  the 
largest  percentage  of  our  case  intake  - i.e.,  rental  cases  - for  expedited 
processing  in  those  cases  where  respondents  do  not  own  or  manage  substantial 
numbers  of  rental  housing  units.  These  procedures  are  designed  to  reduce 
average  processing  time  and  increase  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  unit 
sought  is  made  available  to  the  Complainant.  These  procedures  are  linked 
to  accelerating  training  and  technical  assistance  to  Title  VIII  field  staff.  . 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  10  Title  VIII  directors  was  held  in  Washington  in 
late  June,  1971 . Central  office  staff  visits  to  field  offices  have  accelerated 
both  for  formal  training  (Boston,  Kansas  City,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Atlanta,  Fort  Worth  in  the  last  six  months)  and  to  all  regional 
offices  on  an  "as  needed"  basis  to  continuously  improve  processing  times 
and  techniques. 

We  have  also  developed  an  invaluable  training-information  tool  in  the  form 
of  an  Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing  Reporter.  This  was  developed  by 
Prentice-Hall  Publishers  under  contract  with  this  Department.  It  will 
provide  prompt  reporting  of  important  Federal  and  State  court  decisions 
in  the  area  of  fair  housing,  administrative  interpretations  by  this  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Justice  and  State  agencies,  and  a variety  of 
other  useful  information.  It  is  being  made  available  to  HUD  Central 
Office,  Area  and  Title  VIII  field  staff,  all  U.S.  Attorneys,  Department  of 
Justice,  State  Attorneys,  city  attorneys.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  5tate 
fair  housing  agencies  and  others  involved  in  the  area  of  equal  housing 
opportunity. 

This  information  is  not  readily  available.  Paragraph  7 of  the  Title  VIII  Field 
Operations  Handbook  does  require  that  a check  be  made  to  determine  whether 
Federal  financial- assistance  is  involved.  However,  this  information  is  not 
collected  through  our  reporting  system. 


This  information  is  not  readily  available.  We  are  not,  however,  °ware  of 
any  debarment  during  calendar  1970  involving  Title  VIII  or  Executive  Order 

11063. 
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3.  Draft  proposed  standards  have  been  developed  and  will  be  published  for 
comment  in  the  Federal  Register  by  November  15.  In  the  interim  we 
are  continuing  our  close  relationship  with  State  agencies  administering 
fair  housing  laws.  A joint  training  conference  was  held  with  the  Michigan 
Civil  Rights  Commission  in  September.  A similar  conference  (tentatively 
scheduled  for  November)  is  being  planned  with  the  New  Jersey  Division 
on  Civil  Rights. 

4.  On  September  1,  1971,  HUD  issued  Circular  8000.  2 which  sets  forth 
instructions  for  processing  Title  VI  complaints  and  conducting  compliance 
reviews  (copy  enclosed).  A Title  VI  Handbook  has  also  been  approved, 
and  a copy  is  enclosed. 

5.  a.  (1)  As  the  President  said  in  his  June  11,  1971  Policy  Statement  On 

Equal  Housing  Opportunity? 

"Where  the  Workable  program'  requirement  --  imposed  on 
local  communities  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
in  1954,  in  connection  with  urban  renewal  and  related  pro- 
grams — is  a condition  of  eligibility#  HUD  may  not  make 
a grant  in  the  absence  of  a HUD- certified  workable  program 
for  community  improvement.  The  program  must  make 
reasonable  provision  for  low-  and  moderate-income  housing, 
which  must  of  course  be  available  on  a non- discriminatory 
basis.  " 

The  workable  program  must  concentrate  on  four  essential  areas, 
one  of  which  is  the  development  of  programs  to  meet  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  needs  and  to  meet  relocation  needs  of 
those  displaced  by  governmental  action.  It  calls  for  progress  in 
the  development  of  a program  to  expand  the  supply  of  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  on  the  basis  of  equal  opportunity. 

Before  a workable  program  is  certified,  HUD  staff  reviews  the  actions 
being  taken  by  the  community  to  provide  low-  and  mode  rate -income 
housing  in  a broad  choice  of  neighborhoods  throughout  the  locality. 
Suggested  actions  include  utilization  of  the  variety  of  available  subsi- 
dized housing  programs  in  areas  outside  of  racial,  ethnic  or  low 
income  concentrations,  and  affirmative  assistance  to  Section  235  and 
236  developers  in  finding  sites  outside  such  areas.  In  evaluating  the 
local  effort,  the  reviewer  is  to  determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  actions 
in  terms  of  progress  over  time  and  effectiveness  for  overcoming 
particular  obstacles  to  equal  housing  opportunity  in  the  locality. 
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(2)  A community  is  expected  to  initiate  a study  of  the  local  housing  market 
in  order  to  identify  and  analyze  the  gap  between  the  number  of  low  and 
moderate  income  families  presently  living  in  substandard  housing  and 
the  number  of  standard  units  existing  at  prices  or  rentals  such  families 
can  afford  to  buy. 

The  reviewer  is  asked  to  note  such  things  as  the  extent  to  which  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  exists  in  the  locality,  the  location  and 
racial  occupancy  of  existing  and  proposed  subsidized  housing  projects, 
outstanding  equal  opportunity  complaints  made  to  HUD  from  the  locality, 
and  newspaper  accounts  of  racial  relations  in  the  locality. 

(3)  Yes,  an  applicant  community  must  be  engaged  in  substantial  efforts  to 
eliminate  discriminatory  barriers  in  the  total  housing  supply  and  make 
housing  in  a broad  choice  of  neighborhoods  freely  and  fully  available 

to  minority  citizens.  The  community  is  requested  to  outline  those  steps 
it  is  now  taking  and  those  it  will  take  to  assure  the  provision  of  equal 
opportunity  in  housing.  With  that  information,  and  with  this  knowledge 
of  the  locality,  the  HUD  reviewer  is  to  determine  the  sufficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  local  effort  to  provide  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  in  a broad  choice  of  neighborhoods  throughout  the  locality, 
to  make  available  new  and  existing  housing  on  an  open  occupancy  basis, 
and  to  develop  solutions  to  the  problem  of  adequate  housing  opportunities 
for  minority  persons  through  the  planning  and  programming  process. 

(4)  A copy  of  the  current  HUD  handbook  governing  the  WORKABLE 
PROGRAM  FOR  COMMUNITY  IMPROVEMENT,  with  the  pertinent 
requirements  marked,  is  enclosed. 

5.  b.  (1)  As  the  President  said  in  his  June  11,  1971,  Policy  Statement  On  Equal 
Housing  Opportunity: 

" Where  comprehensive  planning  is  supported  by  a Federal 
grant  under  the  1954  Housing  Act,  as  amended  in  1968,  the 
plan  must  include  a ' housing  element'  to  insure  that  'the 
housing  needs  of  both  the  region  and  the  local  communities 
studied  in  the  planning  will  be  adequately  covered  in  terms 
of  existing  and  prospective  in-migrant  population  growth.  ' 

This  provision  has  broad  application,  since  such  planning 
grants  are  often  used  to  prepare  the  areawide  plans  which 
are  a prerequisite  for  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
the  water  and  sewer,  open  space,  and  new  communities 
programs. " 
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A Section  701  Comprehensive  Planning  Grant  is  not  approved  by  HUD 
unless  it  includes  a housing  element  which  embodies  strategies  and 
actions  for  improving  the  adequacy  and  supply  of  housing  and  related 
services  On  a nOn-discriminatory  basis. 

Applicants  must  prepare  a housing  work  program  which,  among  other 
things,  addresses  itself  to  the  four  basic  housing  goals  set  forth  in 
SECTION  3.  HOUSING  WORK  PROGRAM  (4-8.  Housing  Goals)  of 
THE  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE  HANDBOOK  L 
(See  copy  of  the  specific  planning  requirements  enclosed  in  response 
to  question  5.  b.  (4). 

(2)  Yes.  Neither  preparation  of  a housing  work  program  nor  adequate 
HUD  reviews  of  such  programs  could  be  made  without  a review  of 
present  racial  and  ethnic  patterns.  The  several  requirements  con- 
cerning the  housing  element  impose  On  applicants  the  burden  to 
show  that  their  program  is  addressed  to  patterns  of  discrimination 

in  existing  housing  and  to  eliminating  the  effects  of  past  discrimination. 

(3)  Yes.  An  assisted  community  is  required  to  Outline  steps  it  will 
take  to  assure  the  provision  of  housing  on  a nOndis criminatory 
basis.  The  application  consists  of  a 3-year  Overall  Program  , 

Design,  specific  work  programs  (including  a housing  work  program) 
for  the  coming  year,  and  self-evaluation  and  reporting  of  progress 
of  previous  planning- -all  of  which  are  subject  to  HUD  evaluation. 


S.  c.  (1)  No.  We  anticipate  that  increased  published  data  on  the  1970 
Census  WU1  be  utilized  in  market  analyses.  In  addition,  HUD 
has  contracted  with  Census  Data  Corporation  for  advance  data 
from  the  1970  Census.  We  expect  to  have  in  late  October  or 
early  November  data  relating  to  each  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (SMS A)  as  follows: 

. >i 

(a)  For  each  Census  tract  the  total  population;  black,  white,  and 
"other1*  population;  and  the  percent  each  group  constitutes  of 
the  total  tract  population. 
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(b)  Figures  indicoting  the  concentrotion  of  the  block  populotion 

by  Census  tract.  Thot  is,  we  will  be  oble  to  identify  the  j 

numbers  ond  proportions  of  block  populotion  living  in  tracts  ( 

hoving  more  thon  90  percent  block,  70  to  90  percent,  50  J 

to  70  percent,  down  to  less  thon  10  percent.  * 

5.c.  (2)  No.  Anolyses  done  for  specific  progroms,  such  os  Operatbn 

Breokthrough,  hove  reloted  to  such  need  and  ore  of  particular  s 

use  in  giving  technicol  assistonce  to  Breakthrough  developers  in 

developing  affirmotive  morketing  plons.  As  we  goin  experience  [ 

with  offirmotive  morketing  proctices  we  will  be  in  o better  \ ■ j 

position  to  estoblish  methods  for  developing  informotion  on  minority 
housing  needs.  This  will  be  reflected  in  future  morket  anolyses. 

6 Some  equol  housing  opportunity  criteria  hove  existed  for  certoin  of  the 

community  development  progroms  since  1968.  In  urbon  renewal  progroms,  j 

for  example,  residential  reuse  of  project  land  hos  hod  to  be  on  on  open  j 

basis.  This  is  implemented  by  controct  provisions  requiring  offirmative  , 

covenonts  with  respect  to  the  use  or  occupancy  of  the  I ond.  ond  buildings,  ; 

and  affirmotive  odvertising  of  the  redevelopment.  In  addition,  the  urbon  ; 

renewol  program  has  required  that,  in  reviewing  the  application  for  loon  j 

and  gront,  HUD  toke  into  occount  the  locality's  submission  with  respect 
to  certoin  minority  group  considerations  having  to  do  with  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  renewol  activity  on  concentrations  of  minority  groups.  HUD  is 
presently  considering  the  consolidotion  of  community  development  progroms. 

Equol  Opportunity  is  part  of  the  steering  committee  devising  o priority 
selection  system  which  will  retain  and/or  strengthen  equol  opportunity 
criteno,  including  equol  housing. 

7.  o.  The  Department  wishes  to  oscertain  the  impact  of  the  affirmotive  morketing  j 

regulations  on  new  projects  before  determining  whether  they  might  be  opp Wed  j 

to  existing  housing.  In  the  meontime  we  ore  gathering  doto  or.  the  rociol  j 

occupancy  of  oil  insured  multifamily  projects  (See  answer  to  question  B.a.)  j 

and  studying  legol  question'  associated  with  opplying  the  regulations  to  existing  j 

housing.  * j 

We  have  olso  made  complionce  with  equol  opportunity  guidelines  ond 

requirements  one  consideration  in  measuring  “Ability  to  Perform"  under  the  { 

revised  Project  Selection  Criteria.  Thus,  the  owner  or  sponsor  of  an  i 

existing  project  who  complies  voluntarily  will  receive  o better  rating  than  j 

one  who  does  not.  j 

i’ 

f 
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b.  The  Affirmative  Marketing  regulations,  as  revised,  require  a sponsor  to 
“carry  out  an  affirmative  program  to  attract  buyers  or  tenants  of  all 
races."  The  racial  data  reported  to  Area  Offices  coring  the  sales  or 
rent  up  period  will  indicate  whether  the  sponsor's  program  is,  in  f^ct, 
attracting  such  buyers  or  tenants.  Technical  assistance  will  be  made 
available  to  those  sponsors  whose  plans  are  not  working.  Sponsors  who 
are  not  carrying  out  affirmative  plans  which  they  have  submitted  are 
subject  to  sanctions  following  investigation. 

8. a.  Our  analysis  of  home  mortgage  programs  for  July  1971  is  enclosed.  You 

will  note  a total  of  9,000  units  total  construction,  representing  approximately 
12%  of  the  total  of  73,000  units  insured  in  July.  The  reason  for  the  sample 
is  that  the  computer  programming  of  this  new  data  element  is  still  being 
developed.  By  early  1972  we  expect  to  have  100%  tabulations  and  include 
them  in  the  monthly  FHA  data  reports. 

We  also  enclose  an  analysis  of  data  received  to  date  concerning  occupancy 
of  236  projects.  It  is  not  complete  since  reports  are  still  being  received. 

The  rent  supplement  tabulation  has  not  yet  been  prepared.  When  it  is 
available,  in  the  near  future,  we  will  furnish  the  Commission  with  a copy. 

it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  supply  additional  data  regarding  the  composition 
of  each  project  except  as  indicated  in  .the  236  tables.  We  are  working  on 
a system  which  will  develop  similar  information  for  the  home  mortgage 
programs  on  a nationwide  basis.  Such  data  are  now  available  to  those  local 
offices  which  insure  home  mortgages  and  to  the  regional  offices  which  conduct 
compliance  activities. 

b.  Yes.  As  indicated,  the  multifamily  occupancy  reports  and  the  home  mortgage 
applications  are  available  to  regional  personnel. 

c. “  HUD  is  prepared  to  make  racial  data  widely  available.  As  indicated  above, 

we  expect  to  have  a full  report  on  the  multifomily  occupancy  survey  in  the 
near  future,  and  the  home  mortgage  data  will  be  added  to  regular  FHA 
statistical  reports  by  early  1972. 

9.  New  tenant  selection  criteria  with  respect  to  low-rent  housing  have  been  prepared 
and  are  currently  under  review  within  the  Department.  It  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  for  comment  by  November  1. 

10. a.  Approximately  18,500  questionnaires  were  mailed  and  17,400  returned. 

b‘.  The  questionnaires  are  currently  being  prepared  for  data  processing  prior  to 
tabulation  and  analysis.  It  is  expected  that  a preliminary  analysis  will  be 
available  by  October  31 . 
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c.  A report  based  on  the  preliminary  analysis  will  be  released  publicly  as 
soon  as  it  is  available,  which  should  be  in  November. 

d.  Naturally,  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  will  influence  what  actions 
would  be  appropriate  to  be  taken  by  the  Federal  financial  regulatory 
agencies.  We  will  work  with  them  on  a total  affirmative  action  program. 

11.  a..  Internal  operating  procedures  are  being  drafted  and  will  be  issued  by 

November  15. 

b.  See  d.,  below. 

c.  See  d.,  below. 

d.  The  exact  form  of  such  investigations  is  being  developed.  It  will  include 
an  analysis  of  the  existing  supply  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
and  its  racial  and  ethnic  occupancy.  * Additional  data  required  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  them  will  be  spelled  out  in  the  operating  procedures. 
No  such  investigations  have  been  completed  to  date. 

12.  Development  of  such  a plan  has  not  yet  proved  necessary. 


Appendix  3 

ITEMS  PERTINENT  TO  THE  HEARING  OF 
NOVEMBER  30,  1971 


Material  Submitted  by  the  Witness 


FROM  WILLIAM  L.  TAYLOR 


BOK  GOOI,  HOK  GOOI  AND  T’ANG  JEN: 

OR,  WHY  THERE  IS  NO  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  CHINESE  AMERICANS 

By  Tom  Wolfe 

In  San  Francisco  this  summer  a thing  happened  that  nobody  in  possession  of 
his  whole  deck  ever  expected  to  see,  least  of  all  the  police  who  had  to  cope 
with  it.  At  a citywide  public  meeting  here  came  a crowd  of  Chinese  housewives, 
roaring  mad,  making  fists,  shadow-boxing  with  fate,  shouting  down  the  school 
bureaucrats  at  the  microphone  . . . They  moved  down  the  aisle  . . . They 
charged  . . . They  stormed  the  stage  . . . They  were  trying  to  climb  up  and  get 
at  these  oflicial  vermin  . . . The  police  were  there,  ready  for  trouble,  but  the 
poor  devils  froze.  They  couldn’t  have  been  more  astounded  . . . Absolute 
chaos  . . . How  inna  namea  Christ  do  you  go  about  dragging  a lot  of  little  Chinese 
ladies  down  off  a platform?  One  patrolman,  about  six  feet  two,  decided  to 
engage  an  otherwise  distinguished-looking  Chinese  matron’s  head  in  a hammer- 
lock  from  out  of  the  Police  Academy  handbook  riot  supplement.  It  was  an 
incredible  composition  to  be  looking  at.  I don’t  think  he  could  believe  it  him- 
self. His  eyes  look  like  the  pilot  light  had  gone  out  in  his  optic  chiasma. 
Women  screaming  bloody  murder — 

A regular  madhouse,  of  course.  Over  what?  Over  the  full-scale  integration 
of  San  Francisco  schools  that  is  starting  this  month.  For  years  most  Chinese 
children  in  San  Francisco  have  gone  to  eleven  public  grade  schools,  three  jun- 
ior high  schools,  and  one  high  school,  most  of  them  more  than  90  per  cent 
Chinese.  Other  people  may  have  a hard  time  comprehending  just  how  utterly 
undazzled  Chinese  families  are  by  the  impending  enrichment,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  of  their  children’s  lives  through  rubbing  shoulders  with  white  children, 
or  black  or  brown  ones. 

School  integration  has  set  off  the  first  militant  movement  ever  to  sweep 
Chinatown.  These  women  were  the  advance  guard.  One  will  note,  however,  that 
they  were  not  demonstrating  for  civil  rights,  a bigger  slice  of  the  pie,  the 
release  of  political  prisoners,  the  uplift  of  the  people,  or  for  even  a slightly 
new  deal.  Quite  the  opposite.  All  they  were  saying  was : No  favors,  thank  you, 
you  lunatics.  Include  us  out  of  your  politics  and  your  orgies  of  guilt.  Drive 
yourself  crazy.  Chinatown’s  first  big  militant  movement  was  striking  a mighty 
blow  for  the  status  quo. 

True,  radicals  have  started  militant  movements  of  the  usual  sort  in  China- 
town, but  their  history  illustrates  the  same  point.  I spent  months  in  1969  re- 
porting on  the  so-called  Yellow’  Peril  movement  among  Chinese  students.  They 
were  going  around  wearing  black  buttons  with  Yellow  Peril  written  on 
them  in  yellow.  That  was  a nice  piece  of  reverse  english.  They  were  using  the 
very  catch  phrase  whites  used  in  the  1880s  to  try  to  drive  the  Chinese  out  of 
America.  They  created  reform  organizations  such  as  the  Concerned  Chinese 
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fo.  Community  Action  and  revolutionary  organizations  such  as  the  Red  Guard; 
The  Red  Guards  carried  the  Mao  red  book  around  and  called  people  lacke-';so 
and  “running  dogs.”  They  wore  berets  and  shoulder-length  hair  and  green  Micks 
from  the  Army-Navv  Store  like  Fidel  & Raoul  in  the  Sierra  Maestra.  They 
thought  up  ironic  weapons  such  as  Chinese  New  Year  cherry  bombs  with  broken 
class  glued  on.  Very  stylish  stuff  . . - virtuoso  performances  . . . and  by  the 
ttS  I sat  down  to  write  about  it,  it  was  all  over.  Every  single  organization 

"Y  lfadYone°intolSthedstory  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  Chinese  were  at  last 
wflkinc  m to  the  fix  thev  were  in  as  a minority  in  America.  I even  clung  to 
that  hypothesis  with  one  hand  as  I wrote.  But  eventually  I bad  to  conclude 
that  the  Yellow  Peril  movement  boiled  down  to  not  much  more  than  a few 
student  and  young  faculty  intellectuals.  They  had  tried  to  bring  to  Chinatown 
feme  of  tSe  momfntum  of  the  Black  Power  and  Third  World  movements  that 
had  started  with  the  poverty  program  and  the  student  uprising : at  j. 
cisco  State  College  in  1968.  Chinatown  did  get  the  benefit  of  a few  mild  reforms 
and  perhaps  sonie  more  poverty  program  money  as  a result  of  their  work.  But 
the  Yellow  Peril  movement  collapsed  for  a basic  reason:  young  Chinese  were 
not  much  more  interested  in  it  than  their  parents  were.  „ 

Yet  the  Chinatowns  are  as  thoroughly  segregated— as  much  ghettos —as  any 
slums  in  America.  If  any  other  racial  or  ethnic  group  had  the  same  figures  for 
overcrowding  poverty,  unemployment,  tuberculosis,  suicide,  one  would  hear 
about  it  everv  night  until  the  Alan  Ladd  movies  came  on.  As  far  as  fiiscrmiina- 
tion  is  concerned  the  Chinese  have  been  through  the  entire  drill  since  1850,  plus 
some  harassments  that  were  thought  up  especially  for  them,  lo  this  day  Chinese 
workingmen  are  shut  out  of  most  unions,  especially  the  fat  ones.  One  has  only 
to  trv  to  remember  the  last  time  he  saw  a Chinese  construction  worker.  The 
imifms’  objection  that  the  Chinese  are  “too  small”  is  ludicrous  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  built  half  the  railroads  of  the  American  West  m the 
nineteenth  century,  without  benefit  of  cranes  bulldozers,  and ‘ 
also  built  the  skyscrapers  of  Hong  Kong.  Outside  of  the  Ch^t^nsC  l bb 
can’t  even  get  jobs  as  waiters.  Jobs  like  cleaning  out  the  ashtrays  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Fairmont  Hotel— those  they  get  a clear  shot  at.  TT  ..  . Q.  , 

Proportionally  more  Chinese  than  whites  go  to  college  in  the 
hut  it  remains  hard  for  a Chinese  graduate  to  advance  beyond  the  middle  levels 
to  Lost  ^“auons,  unless  the  collese  he  went  to  was  Yale,  Harvard,  Prinoetoto 
or  Stanford,  and  he  goes  around  togged  out  like  one  of  those  h^less /™,rai“ 
in  the  window  at  F.  R.  Tripler  & Co.  Their  position  is  much  like  that  of  American 
Jews  35  vears  ago.  They  sometimes  compare  themselves  to  Jews.  If  a Chinese 
businessman  or  lawyer  is  really  ambitious,  he  knows  he  has  to  start  his  own  firm. 
Many  older  entrepreneurs  run  mom-and-dad  grocery  stores  in  black  slum 
borhoods— and  like  their  Jewish  counterparts  they  get  ripped  off.  One  of  the 
major  tactical  errors  the  Red  Guards  made  was  publicly  allying  ‘ i'JJJ* 

the  Black  Panthers  and  condemning  the  Chinese  merchants’  “exploitation  of  the 
wLk  pSpl^S  the  wake  of  a series  of  slayings  of  Chinese  grocery  store  owners 

byThYchines™are  the  only  minority  other  than  Negroes  whom  the  U.S.  ^ojigress 
has  ever  declared  to  be  second-rate  people.  And  not  even  Negroes  were  ever  de 
dared  to  be  undesirable.  The  Chinese  were  declared  to  be  both,  second-rate  and 
undesirable,  by  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of  1882.  That  law  forbade  any  furttier 
immigration  of  Chinese  into  the  United  States.  It  remained  in  effect  until  1943 
when  Roosevelt  had  it  rescinded — but  only  because  it  didn  t go  dow  n_ lerriblj 
smoothly  with  America’s  new  brothers  in  the  fight  against  Japan,  the  Republic 

of  China.  Even  then  the  quota  was  very  small.  „ 

Prior  to  the  San  Francisco  State  strike  however,  the  Cbmes e had  no  oreamza- 
tion  like  the  NAACP  or  CORE,  and  they  have  none  now.  The  truth  is,  they  ba\e 
never  even  looked  upon  themselves  as  a minority  in  the  aggrieved  political  sense 

in  which  the  word  minority  is  used  today.  ...  , 

Why?  The  usual  explanation  is  “pride,”  but  that  means  very  u«le  Mtho"t  an 
understanding  of  something  I think  of  as  the  “Aramco  psychology.  Most  Chinese 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States  since  1850  have  looked  upon  their  expenence 
in  America  as  an  interlude  in  their  careers  in  China.  It  is  the  same  state  mind 
an  American  has  when  he  goes  to  work  for  Aramco  in  the  N^a r Bast.  He  may  run 
into  all  sorts  of  religious  and  even  statute  laws  that  bar  him  from  Arab  life. 
Yet  it  would  never  occur  to  him  to  think  of  it  as  “discrimination.  . . . 
cockamamie  foreigners,  nothing  more.  . - • That  is  because  his  psyche  still  re- 
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sides  in  Portland,  Oregon,  or  Norman,  Oklahoma  . . . The  Near  East  is  just  an 
interlude  in  liis  career  in  America.  If  things  should  become  absolutely  repressive, 
he  might  pack  up  and  go  home,  but  he  would  not  be  likely  to  waste  many  hours 
thinking  about  organizing  a protest  movement.  The  Chinese  started  coming  to 
the  United  States  in  the  1850s  when  invasions  (by  the  English  during  the  Opium 
Wars),  civil  war  (the  Taiping  Rebellion),  floods  and  famines  began  to  tear  up 
the  Pearl  River  delta  of  Canton  province.  Most  of  the  immigrants  were  dowii- 
and-out  peasants  who  sought  work  in  the  gold  fields  and  on  the  railroad  projects 
of  the  American  West.  Yet  that  description  is  completely  misleading  if  it  makes 
their  exodus  to  America  sound  like  that  of  the  Irish,  the  Italians,  Poles,  Greeks, 
and  Russian  Jews.  Even  bottom-dogs  from  China  had  the  Aramco  outlook  . . . 
Off  for  an  interlude  among  the  weird  cockamamie  foreigners.  . . . 

They  didn’t  come  to  the  United  States  with  the  faintest  notion  of  America  as 
a promised  land  or  a land  of  freedom.  Almost  all  the  early  immigrants  were 
young  males  from  a rural  district  near  Canton  about  the  square  mileage  of 
Westchester  County.  China’s  ruling  classes  in  Peking  and  Shanghai  looked  upon 
southern  Canton  province  as  the  back  country,  the  sticks,  with  a touch  of  the 
Wild  West,  because  of  the  bandits.  There  was  something  of  the  North-South 
snobbery  that  still  persists  in  Italy  (and  the  U.S.A.).  There  were  few  gentry  or 
mandarins  in  the  rural  areas.  The  farm  villages  were  unlike  anything  in  Europe 
or  America.  Families  did  not  live  on  their  farmland  but  in  compounds,  for 
safety.  They  went  out  to  the  surrounding  fields  during  the  day  to  work  their 
individual,  and  often  minute,  parcels  of  ground.  Right  up  until  the  Communist 
takeover  in  1949  these  villages  looked  almost  exactly  as  they  had  in  1849,  when 
the  emigrations  to  California  began.*  In  the  village  of  Nanching,  for  example 
the  Wong  clan  occupied  the  western  half  of  the  compound,  and  the  Lee  clan  had 
most  of  the  eastern  half.  Both  territories  were  closed  off  by  building  walls  and 
gates.  The  same  two  families,  tlie  Wongs  and  the  Lees,  predominate  in  American 
Chinatowns.  Three  smaller  clans  had  houses  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  Lee  section. 
Inside  the  Wong  and  Lee  sections  various  branches  of  the  dans  had  their  own 
streets,  often  closed  off  by  gates. 

The  clans  ran  every  phase  of  village  life,  including  education  and  public 
works  (even  road-building).  The  national  government  of  China  existed  mainly 
as  a piece  of  periodic  bad  weather  in  the  shape  of  visiting  officials.  Tax  collectors 
showed  up  now  and  then  and  took  money  and  left  Soldiers  occasionally  seized 
young  men  for  the  army  and  left  Thus  the  villagers  had  a word  for  ‘‘official” 
but  none  for  “government.”  The  closest  was  kuan  /«,  “the  house  of  officials.” 
The  idea  that  they  had  a stake  in  a national  or  even  a provincial  government, 
much  less  than  they  might  put  pressure  on  it,  didn’t  exist.** 

In  hard  times  fathers  would  send  their  younger  sons  outside  the  village  to 
find  work.  They  were  to  send  back  money  for  the  family  and  eventually  come 
back  themselves.  If  possible  they  would  go  to  work  in  the  nearby  port  city  of 
Canton.  But  they  might  have  to  go  to  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  up  the  coast  to 
Shanghai,  or  much  further,  to  Hanoi.  Saigon,  Singapore,  Manila,  Hawaii,  or 
California.  They  preferred  to  work  in  small  businesses  but  usually  had  to  settle 
for  “selling  hard  labor,”  mat  k'u  li , origin  of  the  pidgen-English  word  coolie . The 
families  arranged  it  so  that  their  sons  first  got  married  and  then  went  off — leav- 
ing their  wives  and  children  behind  in  the  village.  This  increased  the  pressure 
on  them  to  send  back  money  and  to  come  back  themselves. 

Many  European  immigrants,  of  course,  came  to  the  United  States  with  the 
idea  of  making  money  and  returning  to  their  homelands.  The  unique  thing  about 
the  Chinese  was  how  many  actually  made  the  return  trip  . . . and  even  repeated 
the  whole  process  several  times  . . „ I know  several  old  Chinese  who  have  made 
four  and  five  round  trips.  They  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  be  able  to 
return  to  their  village  to  live  out  their  last  years  as  well-to-do  and  respected 
elders  in  the  old,  pre-Communist  way.  One  of  these  men  had  even  managed  to 
return  after  the  Communists  came  to  power,  sneaking  in  and  then  out  again 


•See  C.  K.  Yang,  “Chinese  Communist  Society:  The  Family  and  the  Village”  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  pt.  II.  p.  11)  : and  Stuart  H.  Cattell.  “Health,  Welfare  and  Social  Organization  in 
Chinatown.  New  York  CIf*~’  (mimeographed,  August*  1962). 

••Likewise  in  the  rural  areas  of  Vietnam  and  other  countries  once  ruled  by  imperial 
China.  Hence  the  bafflement  of  Western  partisans  of  both  the  Vietcong  and  the  Saigon 
regime  who  want  to  believe  that  Vietnamese  public  opinion  is  on  their  side.  There  is  no 
Vietnamese  “public  opinion” ; which  also  means  that  national  elections,  free  or  otherwise, 
can  be  nothing  more  than  a charade  for  the  benefit  of  Western  public  opinion.  To  most 
Vietnamese  villagers,  both  the  Vietcong  and  the  Saigon  government  are  . . . periodic 
pieces  of  bad  w'eather  in  the  shape  of  officers  who  do  the  usual  • • - seize  money  young  men. 
and  property  ...  and  move  on. 
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through  Hong  Kong.  He  kept  showing  me  a fountain  pen  he  had  brought  back. 
He  didn't  want  to  remain  in  China,  but  lie  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  China 
was  now  manufacturing  things  like  fountain  pens.  ‘‘Before,”  he  said,  “all  we 
had  were  Parkers  and  Watermans.” 

It  is  also  amazing  how  religiously  the  Chinese  in  America  have  for  the  past 
120  years  kept  the  part  of  their  covenant  about  sending  money  back  home.  In 
the  aforementioned  village  of  Xanching,  for  example,  as  late  as  1951  it  was 
chiefly  money  from  kinsmen  off  working  for  the  liomefolks  that  enabled  the 
Wongs  and  Lees  to  buy  land  and  build  new  homes.  On  paydays  you  can  go  to 
almost  any  post  office  in  American  Chinatowns  and  see  long  lines  of  Chinese 
waiting  to  send  money  orders  to  relatives  in  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  and,  in 
many  cases,  from  there  on  into  Canton  province  on  the  mainland  via  under- 
ground channels.  Many  older  Chinese  never  speak  of  themselves  collectively  as 
Americans  or  even  Chinese-Americans,  but  rather  as  “overseas  Chinese”  or 
“T’ang  jen,”  people  of  the  T’ang  Dynasty  . . . The  Emperor  T’ang  reigned  in 
the  seventh  century  A.D.  . . . 

The  Exclusion  Act  of  1882  was  a real  booster  for  the  Aramco  psychology.  It 
stayed  alive  among  Chinese  in  America  right  up  until  the  time  of  Mao’s  vic- 
tory in  1949  (and  even  longer  for  many  older  people).  The  Exclusion  Act ‘was 
passed,  and  the  Yellow  Peril  frenzy  raged  on  through  the  1880s.  Many  Chinese 
packed  up  and  went  home.  Those  who  remained  felt  absolutely  no  temptation  to 
try  to  “assimilate.”  In  California,  for  example,  testimony  from  Chinese  was  not 
accepted  in  court ; they  were  literally  “without  the  law.”  Whites  dealing  with 
Chinese  could  get  away  with  murder,  to  mention  but  one  offense. 

The  Chinese  merely  continued  what  they  had  already  begun : setting  up 
Chinatowns  as  exactly  like  the  old  villages  as  they  could  make  them.  The  old 
clan  councils  took  the  form  of  “family  associations”  and  “district  associations,” 
named  for  rural  districts  near  Canton.  Through  the  associations  the  leading 
families,  such  as  the  Wongs,  Lees,  Chins,  and  Toms,  controlled  business,  edu- 
cation, and  much  of  the  administration  of  justice. 

Occasionally  something  would  happen  in  America  to  weaken  or  humiliate  the 
clan  leadership,  such  as  events  following  the  Exclusion  Act  itself.  The  clans 
listened  to  predictions  that  the  law  would  be  voided  by  the  courts  and  told 
their  people  not  to  register  as  Chinese  aliens,  as  the  law  prescribed.  All  this  did 
was  set  them  up  for  deportation  proceedings. 

As  the  clans  lost  face,  the  power  of  the  tongs  would  tend  to  increase.  In  the 
Chinese  villages,  tongs  were  fraternities  that  young  men  started  in  order  to  have 
a place  (the  literal  meaning  of  tong,  or  Vang  is  “hall”)  where  they  could  get 
away  from  the  ever -watching  eye  of  their  families.  One  of  the  great  tong  pastimes 
was  gambling.  The  tongs  also  took  care  of  other  things  the  clans  were  too 
respectable  to  enter  into.  Sometimes  they  had  the  clan’s  silent  support,  such  as 
when  they  tracked  down  and  punished  bandits  and  thieves.  But  tongs  would  also 
take  up  sidelines  like  the  protection  racket.  Better  let  us  protect  your  crops  from 
“the  bandits,”  for  so-much  a month. 

The  tongs  in  America  were  direct  offshoots  of  the  ones  in  Canton  province. 
In  the  1880s  and  1890s  they  were  more  powerful  than  the  clans.  They  ended  up 
fighting  it  out  among  themselves  for  supremacy,  often  on  the  streets  with  revolv- 
ers and  hatchets  (easy  to  conceal  in  loose  clothes),  in  the  famous  Tong  Wars. 

Where  did  the  white  city,  state,  and  federal  government  fit  into  all  this?  No- 
where, of  course.  They,  didn’t  have  the  faintest  idea  what  was  going  on  in  the 
Chinatowns  and  didn’t  want  to  know  ...  if  only  the  little  devils  wouldn’t  shoot 
each  other  on  public  thoroughfares  . . . For  a hundred  years  the  white  govern- 
ments struck  the  Chinese  as  very  much  like  the  old  national  bureaucracies  of 
China  . . . nothing  more  than  the  usual  piece  of  bad  weather  in  the  shape  of 
officials  who  intruded  periodically  to  collect  taxes,  conscript  soldiers  for  world 
wars,  shake  down  the  tong  gamblers,  or  deport  illegal  immigrants  . . . The  idea 
that  they,  the  Chinese,  had  a stake  in  the  white  government,  much  less  that  they 
might  put  pressure  on  it,  barely  existed  . . . / 

So  many  Chinese  managed  to  get  into,  the  United  States  illegally  during  the 
40  years  before  World  War  II  that  all  "population  figures  for  the  Chinese  in 
America  during  that  period  are  a joke.*  Tvyo  kinds  of  pressure  kept  them  coming. 
In  China  another  chaotic  cycle  had  begun  . . . civil  wars  resulting  in  the  fall  of 
the  Manchu  dynasty  in  1912  (at  which  time  Chinese  in  America,  like  Chinese  in 


♦On  the  books,  thp  Chinese  population  of  California  mysteriously  jumped  20  per  cent 
in  a single  year.  1 iwo  . . . after  an  amnesty  was  declared  for  illegal  Immigrants  who  would 
come  forward  and  register. 
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China,  cut  off  their  queues  or  “pigtails,”  symbolizing  that  they  were  no  longer 
subjects  of  the  Manchus  but  of  the  Republic  ...  of  China,  of  course)  . . . the 
rise  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  . . .more  civil  war . . . the  Japanese  invasion  . . . World 
War  II  . . . more  civil  war  ...  At  the  same  time  in  American  Chinatowns  there 
was  a desperate  shortage  of  women,  since  very  few  women  other  than  prostitutes 
had  come  in  during  the  early  days.  Men  went  to  great  lengths  to  bring  in  the 
wives  and  children  they  had  left  behind,  or  else  girls  whom  they  contracted  to 
marry,  sight  unseen.  It  was  unthinkable  for  a respectable  girl  simply  to  come  to 
America  by  herself  to  find  work  or  check  out  the  field.  The  best-known  book  ever 
written  by  a Chinese  American,  C.  Y.  Lee’s  The  Flower  Drum  Song , hinges  on 
the  importation  of  a bride-to-be  to  San  Francisco’s  Chinatown.  Over  and  over  in 
Chinese- American  fiction  you  find  the  man  who  is  eating  his  heart  out  because 
he  eau’t  find  a wife,  for  love  nor  money. 

Everybody  in  the  Chinatowns  seemed  to  have  one  close  relative,  at  the  very 
least,  who  was  in  America  with  bogus  papers  or  no  papers  at  all.  People  developed 
the  habit  of  never  being  at  home  to  whites,  and  white  officials  most  especially, 
even  the  ones  who  came  around  with  clipboards  saying  they  were  from  the 
Census  or  the  social  services.  The  Chinatowns  shut  themselves  up  so  tight,  they 
became  more  like  old  Chinese  villages  than  ever.  In  fact,  by  the  1940s  life  in  the 
Chinatowns  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco  was  more  old-fashioned  than  life  in 
Canton.  Even  today  most  of  the  clan  leaders  are  men  who  were  bom  in  China. 
The  youngest  of  the  San  Francisco  clan  leaders,  Dennis  Wong,  is  about  40.  He 
was  born  in  a village  in  Toy  San  (his  father  made  five  round  trips  from  San 
Francisco)  and  has  been  going  to  Hong  Kong  periodically  since  1962  to  work 
with  Project  Concern.  This,  he  tol(J  me,  was  in  keeping  with  the  example  set  by 
a Dr.  Chan,  who  had  been  educated^ in  Germany  and  returned  to  Toy  San  to  intro- 
duce Western  scientific  advances  to  his  fellow  villagers. 

The  upshot  was  that  it  was  just  about  a century — from  the  1850s  to  V e 1950s — 
before  the  Chinese  in  America  went  through  the  typical  American  “second  genera- 
tion” agonies : i.e.,  the  conflict  between  older  people  and  their  young  who  want  to 
throw  off  the  old  ways.  Even  then  the  young  were  often  so  profoundly  condi- 
tioned by  having  grown  up  within  the  crucible  of  Chinatown  that  they  them- 
selves didn’t  realize  just  what  T'ung  jcn  they  were. 

I got  to  know  several  leaders  of  radical  Chinese  organizations  in  1969.  All  were 
opposed,  ideologically,  to  the  old  clan  establishment  of  Chinatown  (known  as  “The 
Six  Companies”)  as  well  as  the  white  leadership  of  San  Francisco.  But  . . . most 
had  grown  up  in  households  where  Chinese  was  spoken.  A boy  would  grow  up 
hearing  his  father  speak  of  whites  not  as  whites  or  even  Americans  but  as  to  fan 
or  hok  gooi,  Lo  fan  means  barbarians  or,  more  generally,  foreigners.  Lo  fan  was 
what  the  villagers  had  called  the  English  when  they  first  came  sailing  up  the 
Pearl  River  in  gunboats  in  the  1840s.  In  other  words  a boy  grew  up  hearing 
the  native  white  majority  of  New  York  or  San  Francisco  referred  to  as  . . . the 
primitive  outlanders  . . . 

Bok  gool  had  still  more  spin  on  it.  It  expressed  the  bitterness  of  the  Cantonese 
over  the  way  Europeans  had  humiliated  China  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
such  a common  way  of  referring  to  whites  that  a boy  might  be  nine  or  ten  years 
old  before  it  dawned  on  him  that  hok  gooi  meant  not  simply  whites , but  white 
devils. 

So  he  grew  up  feeling  the  hundred-year-old  undercurrent  of  resentment  of 
whites  as  the  despoilers  of  imperial  China.  And  yet  he  was  not  conditioned  to 
look  at  them  with  the  sense  of  fear  or  envy  that  might  have  led  to  some  sort  of 
racial  fury.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  he  was  more  likely  to  look  down  on  them. 
Whites  were  awkward,  foolish,  gullible  in  business  transactions,  naive,  childish 
in  their  emotions,  exuberant  and  loud  or  else  deathly  shy.  They  couldn’t 
control  their  children,  had  poor  manners,  ate  too  much,  drank  too  much,  made 
fools  of  themselves  continually,  right  out  in  public,  and  yet  had  no  sense  of 
shame — all  this  in  addition  to  their  unfortunate  physical  appearance,  which  they 
couldn’t  help,  of  course  . . . the  large  and  sometimes  ludicrous  noses,  the  big  feet, 
the  hairy  bodies,  the  thin  lips,  the  big  hips  among  both  men  and  women,  the 
clumsy  way  they  moved  ...  ' 

As  for  Negroes,  they  were  known  as  the  hok  gooi , black  devils  . . . One  didn’t 
think  much  about  the  hok  gooi  often,  one  way  or  the  other  ...  They  were  handy 
if  your  father  needed  a desk  carried  up  a couple  of  flights  of  stairs  . . . 

A boy’s  parents  didn’t  sit  around  talking  about  race.  But  somehow  he  would 
. . . absorb  these  attitudes  toward  the  hok  fools  and  the  hok  oxen.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  being  immersed  in  Chinese  culture.  One  of  his  early  memories  would 
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be  his  father  taking  him  down  to  the  family  association  building  with  the  pagoda 
roof  and  the  conference  room  and  the  rows  of  kuan  mao  armchairs  with  ig 
seats  and  footrails  ...  and  the  portraits  of  Sun  Jat-sen  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  ... 
and  the  fabulous  carved  altar  . . . Every  day  after  the  public  school  let  out  he 
and  every  other  child  in  Chinatown  would  go  to  Chinese  school,  which  would  be 
upstairs  in  a family  association  building  or  some  such  place.  They  would  chant 
their  lessons  in  unison,  learning  Cantonese  by.  rote  in  the  old  way.  In  point  of 
fact,  not  many  go  to  Chinese  school  beyond  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  and 
don’t  think  many  ever  become  really  literate  in  the  language  or  even  speak  it 
terriblv  well.  Nevertheless  the  Chinese  schools  have  done  their  job.  They  haie 
made  children  feel  Chinese,  caused  them  to  identify  themselves  with  Chinese 
culture  and  history,  to  a degree  that  no  mere  study  of  history  could  approach. 
One  of  the  arguments  the  Chinese  presented  this  summer  to  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  in  asking  to  be  exempted  from  school  fusing  m San 
Francisco,  was  that  children  would  not  be  able  to  get  back  to  Chinatown  in 
time  for  Chinese  school.  The  old  boy  was  not  impressed,  and  the  petition  was 


turned  down.  . . . ... 

Many  children  were  so  insulated  while  growing  up  inside  Chinatown  that  they 
weren’t  even  aware  of  the  fact  that  anti-Chinese  bias  existed.  It  wouldn  t dawn 
on  some  until  they  reached  Galileo  High  School  and  heard  the  word  “chink*’  for 
the  first  time.  And  they  heard  that  word  less  and  less  by  the  mid-1960s,  as  the 
percentage  of  Chinese  at  Galileo  rose  . . . and  gangs  like  the  Chinatown  Raiders 
and  the  Wall  Cliing  started  ripping  off  whites  and  blacks  who  talked  foolish  . . . 
A boy  almost  never  heard  his  elders  talking  about  “discrimination  or  the  hard 
times  the  Chinese  had  been  through  in  America.  The  old  men  who  hung  around 
Portsmouth  Square  in  the  center  of  Chinatown  always  seemed  to  be  talking  about 
things  that  happened  in  their  villages  . . . back  in  the  Toy  San  district,  province 
of  Canton ... 

Boys  were  likely  to  be  enrolled  at  an  early  age  in  kung  fu  academies.  Kung  ju 
is  an  ancient  feudal  Chinese  art  of  liand-to-hand  fighting.  It  is  similar  to  karate 
in  the  sense  that  the  fighting  skill  is  supposed  to  be  blended  with  a religious  or 
philosophical  overview.  Of  course,  half  the  people  in  karate  classes  put  up  with 
the  metaphysics  as  dues  you  pay  on  the  way  to  the  part  where  you  break  the  pine 
boards  with  your  hand.  But  in  kung  fu  the  action  and  the  ceremony  are  so  subtly 
blended  that  there  is  no  separating  them,  even  In  your  mind.  The  big  annual 
kung  fu  exhibitions  during  the  Chinese  New  Year  celebrations  are  so  highly 
choreographed,  they  qualify  as  serious  dance.  They  are  also  stylish.  If  fashion 
designers  ever  get  a look  at  kung  fu  uniforms,  they  are  going  to  go  into  an 
absolute  hormonal  dissolve. 

Kung  fu  was  popular  among  the  more  well-to-do  peasants  of  the  Pearl  River 
delta  and  was  a mark  of  cultivation.  A man  might  remain  in  a kung  fu  club  for 
life  and  practice  its  slow,  smooth  exercises  until  the  day  he  died.  Likewise,  in 
Chinatown.  As  far  as  actual  fighting  goes,  I don’t  see  how  kung  fu  could  stand  up 
against  the  more  direct  and  vicious  moves  of,  say,  judo  or  karate.  Although  come 
to  think  of  it,  kung  fu  does  use  some  amazing  kicks,  plus  sticks  and  swords,  mar- 
velous curved  swords,  like  scimitars.  In  any  case,  I know  many  young  American- 
bomn  Chinese  radicals  who  want  to  believe  that  kung  fu — i.e.,  the  Chinese  way , 
the  ancient  way — is  supreme  in  combat.  One  told  me  a story  about  the  Chinatown 
kung  fu  master  who  was  jumped  from  behind  one  night  by  two  white  muggers  who 
wanted  to  rob  him  of  the  spectacular  silver  kung  fu  sword  he  was  carrying.  With 
one  move,  a gyro  spin,  the  master  kicked  one  filthy  mugger  in  the  jaw,  knocking 
him  out,  and  cut  off  the  other’s  arm  with  the  sword.  My  friend  offered  this  story 
not  as  a piece  of  local  color,  but  with  pride  . „ ..  Another  told  me  of  seeing  his 
father  practicing  a move  in  which  you  chop  your  hand  past  your  opponents 
body— creating  a vacuum  so  intense,  his  ribs  break  . . . When  a six-foot-four  white 
gynn  teacher,  an  ex-football  stdr,  got  mad  at  a small  Chinese  high  school  student 
anifl  rammed  his  head  into  a wall,  one  radical  organization  decided  to  infiltrate 
hiS  class  with  a kung  fu  fighter  who  would  settle  the  score  ...  I knew  young 
radicals  who  sjtill  went  to  kung  fu  movies.  These  are  what  one  might  call  Can- 
tonese Westerns,  with  kung  fu  stars  such  as  Guam  Due  Hing,  who  appeared  in 
moiyie  after  movie,  in  the  manner  of  Gene  Autry  or  Buck  J ones  in  the  vintage 
era  of  American  Western.  Kung  fu  movies  always  include  at  least  one  terrific 
melee  in  which  the  star  takes  on  a whole  team  of  kung  fu  fighters  (the  had  gang) 
a md  wipes  them  out  with  every  kick,  chop,  slice,  thrust,  and  vacuum-cracker  in 
the  book ... 
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Rung  fu  gets  close  to  the  heart  of  Chinese  “pride.”  Rung  fu  was  developed  by 
the  warrior  knights  of  China's  Middle  Ages  . . . which  were  3,000  years  ago  . . . 
In  China  the  Cantonese  villagers  had  very  kittle  patriotism  of  the  Western  sort 
. . . the  sort  that  during  popular  wars  some  may  recall)  has  boys  from  all 
over  the  country  rushing  to  the  recruiting  office  to  sign  up  to  get  their  hands  on 
the  enemy.  But  the  villagers  felt  an  identity  with  Chinese  culture  that  was  deeper 
than  most  Westerners  can  comprehend.  They  all  knew  that  history  begins  with 
China  and  that  China  is  the  center  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  look  upon  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Americans,  as  anything  but  bar- 
barians, out  on  the  edges  of  the  earth.  Westerners  wore  ignorant  children,  albeit 
deadly  ones.  Even  illiterate  villagers  knew  that  China  had  been  through  all  the 
frenzies  the  West  was  caught  up  in  . . . and  so  long  ago  ...  In  the  eighteenth 
century  B.C.  the  Shang  Dynasty  civilized  China  in  the  same  sense  that  Charle- 
magne civilized  Western  Europe  in  the  ninth  century  A.D.  Feudalism  developed 
fro*^  the  eleventh  to  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  complete  with  the  same  sort  of 
code  or  ethics,  fief-holding  system,  lords  and  knights,  that  developed  about  fifteen 
centuries  later  in  Europe.  Nationalism  began  to  sweep  China  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,  dividing  the  huge  area  into  warring  Great  Powers.  At  the  same  time  China 
began  the  transition  from  feudal  societies  to  rationalized  societies  with  monetary 
economies,  a technological  revolution  (e.g.,  canals,  highways  systems,  flood  con- 
trol projects ) , and  the  rise  of  a bourgeoise . New  social  classes  based  on  wealth 
began  to  take  over  from  the  old  aristocracies  based  on  blood  lines.  This,  of  course, 
was  a process  that  did  not  begin  in  Europe  until  twenty  centuries  later.  China's 
great  powers  had  their  era  of  total,  unconditional  war,  with  terrible  slaughter  of 
civilians  as  well  as  soldiers,  the  world  wars  of  their  day,  from  403  to  221  B.C. 
The  organization  of  the  state  into  bureaucracies  began  not  long  after,  in  the  form 
of  the  mandarin  system,  based  on  civil  service  examinations,  but  civil  service 
examinations  in  the  nth  degree . This  meritocracy  led  to  the  most  officially  en- 
trenched and  officially  celebrated  class  of  intellectuals  in  history,  the  literati . 
To  this  day  Chinese  and  Southeast  Asian  leaders  are  expected  to  be  able  to  put 
up  some  show  of  being  men  of  letters  (e.p.,  Mao  Tse-tung,  Ho  Chi-Minh,  Chiang 
Ivai-shek).*  In  the  first  century  B.C.,  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  again  the  tenth 
century  A.D.,  China  went  through  socialist  experiments  almost  as  thoroughgoing 
as  Mao's  . . . The  huge  estates  were  confiscated,  collective  farms  were  set  up,  the 
entire  economy  was  nationalized,  the  old,  the  sick  and  the  unemployed  were  put 
on  welfare  . . . Such  convulsions  came  and  went. 

Even  in  the  arts  the  Chinese  had  been  through  all  the  cycles  of  Western 
experience.  More  than  2,000  years  ago  Chinese  artists  went  through  abstract 
art,  earth  art,  concept  art.  Even  the  minor  arts,  the  decorative  arts,  the  house- 
hold arts,  went  through  subtle  convolutions  of  a sort  Western  innovators  have  yet 
to  arrive  at.  In  cooking,  for  example,  the  Chinese  find  even  the  most  sophis- 
ticated French  cuisine  inutterably  primitive  . . . the  use  of  slabs  and  joints 
of  meats  so  large  that  they  remind  one  of  the  beast  they  came  from  ...  the 
cumbersome,  obvious  process  of  clearing  the  table  of  one  course  before  present- 
ing the  next  . , . 

None  of  this,  of  course,  means  that  young  Chinese  in  America  have  any  desire, 
even  unconscious,  to  return  to  the  old  ways.  They  obviously  don't.  Young  Ameri- 
can-boy  Chinese  today  show  the  usual  “second  generation"  symptoms.  They 
find  their  parents,  and  Chinatown,  unbearably  old-fashioned.  Many  young  Chinese 
go  in  for  white  teenage  styles  of  several  years  back — for  example,  they  cus- 
tomize cars  and  motorcycles  and  wear  their  hair  like  the  old  Hair  Boys  of  Los 
Angeles.  Others  have  taken  on  the  “soul"  styles  of  black  teenagers,  wearing  their 
hair  in  James  Brown-style  pompadours  and  walking  with  the  so-called  “pimp 
roll."  Most  Chinese  who  get  college  educations  and  good  jobs  leave  Chinatown 
and  the  village  life  forever.  But  the  Chinese  heritage,  the  Chinese  “pride," 
does  mean  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Chinese  in  America,  poor  or  rich,  to 
picture  themselves  as  a weak  and  helpless  minority,  hopelessly  adrift  in  the  tides 
of  circumstances. 

Unlike  the  Little  Italys,  the  Little  Ukraines,  and  the  German  towns,  the  China- 
towns are  not  dying  of  old  age.  For  every  young  person  who  leaves  Chinatown  to- 
day, there  are  two  who  are  born  into  it  or  come  in  as  immigrants.  The  Chinatowns 
are,  in  fact,  growing  fast  and  growing  younger.  Restrictions  in  immigration  from 


Three  Lyndon  Johnsons  of  the  pen  : Mao.  with  his  incessant  truisms  : e.g.t  “An  army 
without  culture  is  an  ignorant  army,”  “Unilateral  examination  consists  in  not  knowing  how 
to  see  a ouestion  under  all  its  aspects’’ ; Ho.  with  his  sentimental  flower-petal  poems  from 
prison;  Chiang.  with  his  “Essentials  of  the  New  Life.”  which  educated  Chinese  joked 
about  even  while  he  was  running  the  country. 
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Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  were  in  effect  removed  during  the  ^ £ EnSf 

of  the  people  in  Chinatown  will  again  be  immigrants  who  don  t speak  English. 
And  this  has  presented  the  o'.d  clan  leaders  with  a curious  problem. 

A high  percentage  of  the  immigrants,  especially  frr?*  Hong  Kong,  are  poor- 
They  can’t  speak  English,  never  learn  it  in  the  sc  -,a..ed  remedial  classes  1 
the-  public  schools  can't  get  jobs— and  also  can’t  get  help  from  the  clans  that 
run  Chinatown.  Many  of  the  newcomers  are  from ,families  not * 
the  current  clan  establishment.  The  clan  leaders  know  that  strategicallj  they 
should  become  flexible  enough  to  make  room  for  them.  But  J^  'voul^break 
u deeply  entrenched  tradition.  The  clans  are  noted  for  helping  their  own  men 
means  thl"r  own  relatives,  and  nobody  else.  By  way  of  tell  ng  me  what  he  was 

younger  elan  leaders  quoted  a proverU : “Sweep  your  .«» 
doorwav  clean  and  never  mind  the  snow  on  your  neighbor  s roof.  . 

d But  the  old  village  life  is  still  going  strong  es^mUy  now  that  tte^^  ^e 
ttrtinni  hntdnfr  crisis  to  bind  the  community  together.  As  the  ban  jjrancisco 
,«ihPc  schools  started  up  on  September  ?3.  the  school  administration  s plan  was 

for  720  Chinese  children  to  assemble  outside  one  of  the  scbodsin  onih^fl/st  dav 
(ret  on  buses  to  be  driven  to  schools  here  and  there  around  towu.  On  the  first  day 
29  children  showed  up.  On  the  second  day,  .September  14,  33  showed  up.  On  both 
davs  almost  twice  as  many  Chinese  adults,  men  and  women,  were  on  hand.  They 
S “o?h?ng  and  didn’t  make  so  much  as  a gesture.  They  just  stared  at  the 
buses  ...  and  at  what  few  parents  arrived  to  put  their  children  on  board.  To 
outsiders  who  asked,  they  said  only  that  they  were  there  to  observe  the  busing 
procedures.  That  they  were.  As  everyone  in  Chinatown  knew,  they  were.  The 
Community  . . . observing  who  did  and  who  didn’t  boycott  the  buses. 

I am  Ja  that  the  parents  of  a thousand  children  have  trolled  them  m 

the  old  Chinese  schools,  which  will  now  open  during  re^^J1°ols5hools^  b 
linmini  instruction  The  organizers  are  calling  them  Freedom  Schools.  . . . 
Star  piece  of  reverse  euplieh,  that  is,  like  the  TOtLOW PER IL  butto"a  of 
1969.  The  original  Freedom  Schools,  of  course,  were  set  up  in  the  South  as  part 
of  the  fight  for  integration.  In  Chinatown  the  clenched  fist  now  rises  for  . . . 
freedom  from  your  brand  of  enlightenment,  you  pious  crazies. 


(The  Washington  Post,  Aug.  26, 1971] 

CITY,  SUBURB  SCHOOL  MERGER  BACKED  BY  VIRGINIA  OFFICIAL 

By  Ken  Ringle 

Richmond  Aug  25.— A member  of  Virginia’s  Board  of  Education  testified  today 
he  woXsSp^  board  action  to  merge  Richmond’s  64  per  cent  black  school 
system  with  the  overwhelmingly  white  systems  of  its  s^u"ding  TOunties. 

Hillarv  Jones,  Jr.,  made  the  statement  before  the  District  Court  here  w here 
the  city-  school  board  and  black  plaintiffs  have  joined  forces  to  seek  such  a 

merger  from  the  board  via  court  order.  _ „ 

Jones,  a Norfolk  lawyer  named  to  the  board  2>/2  years  ago  by  former  Gov.  Mills 
E.  Godwin  Jr.  as  its  first  black  member,  says  he  looks  upon  the  stateboardas 
“the  duly  constituted  agency  to  provide  leadership  in  all  areas 
including  the  sort  of  regionwide  desegregation  envisioned  by  the  Richmond  suit. 

Jones  made  it  clear  he  was  speaking  as  an  individual  board  member  and  not 
for  the  board  as  a whole,  which  has  argued  against  the  merger  in  its  role  as  one 

of  nearly  a dozen  defendants  in  the  case.  # fVl_ 

His  testimony  met  vigorous  objection  from  J.  Segar  Gravatt,  attorney  for  the 
Chesterfield  County  school  board,  which  is  also  a defendant.  . , 

Gravatt  an  elderly  Southside  Virginia  lawyer  who  a decade  ago  championed 
Prince  Edward  County’s  right  to  close  its  public  schools  rather  than  desegregate 
them,  said  Jones  was  “unqualified”  to  testify  on  the  merger.  . 

His  objection  however,  was  overruled  by  Judge  Robert  R.  Merhige  Jr.,  who  has 

been  hearing  the  case  for  a week  and  a half.  ~ , j 

In  making  the  state  board  and  the  counties  of  Henrico  and  Chesterfield 
defendants,  the  city  and  black  plaintiffs  hope  to  widen  existing  judicia  objec- 
tions to  racially  identifiable  southern  schools  to  include  racially  identifiable 

school  systems,  which  they  contend  exist  here.  , . . . 

A court  order  directing  the  state  board  to  force  a city-suburban  school  con- 
solidation, they  argue,  is  the  only  means  of  assuring  constitutionally  equal  edu- 
cation for  all  city  school  children. 
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Today,  in  seeking  to  bolster  their  claim  that  the  school  systems  of  the  suburban 
counties— both  more  than  90  per  cent  white— are  racially  identifiable,  the 
plaintiffs  called  as  a witness  Dr.  Walter  Campbell,  Henrico’s  school  superin- 
tendent for  the  past  two  years. 

Last  Friday,  Campbell’s  Chesterfield  County  counterpart,  Dr.  Robert  F.  Kelly, 
said  that  if  placed  in  command  ot  J i regionwide.  educ&Uonal  system  such  as  the 
one  the  city  proposes  for  Richmond,  Henrico  and  Chesterfield,  he  would  “have 
to  do  something”  in  the  way  of  racial  balance  to  improve  the  educational 
environment. 

Campbell,  however,  responding  to  similar  cross-examination  today,  said  he 
would  “leave  tilings  exactly  as  they  are”  rather  than  shifting  pupils  to  alter 
existing  racial  patterns. 

“I  be]ieve  the  best  educational  plan  is  to  leave  children  where  they  are  . . . 
utilizing  their  environment  and  not  running  away.”  Campbell  said. 

‘‘Isn’t,  that  what  the  white  people  of  Henrico  and  Chesterfield  are  doing:  run- 
ning away  from  the  blacks  in  Richmond?”  asked  Louis  R.  Lucas,  attorney  for  the 
plaintiffs. 

“I  don’t  know  wliat’s  happening  to  them,”  Campbell  said. 

*Tn  Henrico  County  all  our  schools  are  schools — not  black  or  white.  We  run  a 
unitary  system.” 

But  Lucas  drew  from  Campbell  the  fact  that  while  only  7 per  cent  of  Hen- 
rico’s 20,000  e euientary  pupils  are  black,  41.5  per  cent  of  them  go  to  schools  at 
least  80  per  cent  black. 

He  entered  as  court  exhibits  records  showing  the  county  still  has  numerous 
all-white  schools — several  of  them  within  a mile  or  two  of  mostly  black  schools — 
and  drew  from  Campbell  a statement  that  the  superintendent  could  consider  a 
school  with  500  blacks  and  two  whites  a desegregated  school. 

The  sui>erintei:dent  took  issue  with  Lucas*  suggestion  that  the  county  condones 
segregated  housing  patterns  that  help  per[>etuate  all-black  neighborhood  schools. 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  subdivision  in  the  county  that  is  segregated,”  Campbell 
said.  “We’ve  got  black  people  living  all  over  Henrico  Coun*"y  . . . you  see  them 
everywhere  you  turn.” 

“All  8 or  9 per  cent  of  them  ?”  Lucas  asked. 

Campbell  said  his  preference  for  leaving  unaltered  the  existing  racial  pat- 
terns in  Richmond,  Henrico  and  Chesterfield  schools  was  based  on  his  opinion 
as  an  expert  on  the  “educational  feasibility”  of  such  a plan, 

“It  is  the  heart  of  American  education  to  have  people  close  to  the  schools,”  he 
said. 

John  O’Brien,  a city  school  board  attorney,  noted  that  Henrico  had  recently 
changed  its  attendance  zones  to  change  a school  that  had  gone  from  40  per  cent 
black  to  94  i>er  cent  black  in  three  years. 

He  noted  that  the  pupils  in  the  Central  Gardens  Elementary  School  had  been 
spread  among  five  other  schools  in  such  a way  that  each  school  was  30  per  cent 
black. 

To  accomplish  this,  he  forced  Campbell  to  admit,  the  county  was  busing  black 
students  to  schools  farther  from  their  home  than  before.  Campbell  said  the  county 
had  arrived  at  the  plan  for  the  school  because  of  its  “educational  feasibility”  and 
that  “race  was  never  discussed”  in  its  framing. 


[Tile  Washington  Post,  Aug.  30,  1971] 

RICHMOND  SCHOOL  CASE:  HISTORY  CROSS  EXAMINED 

By  Ken  Ringle 

Richmond,  Aug.  29. — “Everyone  please  rise,”  says  law  clerk  Lindsey  Love  joy 
as  the  small,  bushy-browed  figure  in  the  knee-length  black  robe  strides  quickly  up 
the  steps  to  the  massive  mahogany  desk  beneath  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States.  , 

“The  honorable  United  States  District  judge,”  Lovejoy  announces,  banging 
his  gavel.  “This  court  is  now  in  session.  Be  seated  and  come  to  order  please.” 
“Civil  action  3353,”  says  a voice  to  Lovejoy’s  far  right.  “Carolyn  Bradley  et  al 
versus  the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Richmond  et  aL  Continued  from  yesterday.” 
“Good  morning  gentlemen,”  says  Judge  Robert  R.  Merhige  Jr.  glancing  quickly 
out  over  the  dozen  lawyers  settling  themselves  amid  their  reams  of  documents 
and  files.  “Mr.  Lucas,  call  your  next  witness.” 
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So  begins  the  day  in  the  mahogany -paneled  courtroom  where  Jefferson  Davis 
was  arraigned  for  treason  a century  ago  and  where  segregation  of  the  races  is  still 
at  issue  in  the  tangled  litigation  surrounding  Richmond  public  schools. 

For  the  past  two  weeks,  in  a climactic  chapter  of  the  city’s  10-year-old  school 
desegregation  case,  Richmond  and  its  legal  opponents  have  pitted  Virginia’s  his- 
tory of  discrimination  against  its  present  trend  toward  moderation  in  an  attack 
ci  a major  urban  racial  problem. 

Technically,  the  plaintiffs,  11  Negro  children  long  since  grown  and  finished 
with  school,  are  still  seeking  what  they  first  asked  on  Sept.  5,  1961:  a plan 
from  the  city  for  a “racially  nondiscriminatcry  school  system.” 

Actually,  however,  the  thrust  of  the  case  has  shifted  dramatically  in  the 
past  year — from  assuring  the  admission  of  Negroes  into  formerly  all  white 
schools  to  seeking  consolidation  of  the  city’s  64  per  cent  black  school  system  with 
those  of  its  surrounding  counties  of  Henrico  and  Chesterfield,  both  more  than  90 
per  cent  white. 

Now  joined  as  legal  allies,  lawyers  for  the  city  school  board  and  the  black 
plaintiffs  seek  to  establish  a nationwide  precedent  that  politically-separated, 
racial  ly-iden tillable  school  systems — which  they  contend — exist  here — are  as 
unconstitutional  as  white  public  schools  that  bar  Negro  students. 

Their  strategy  has  been  to  prove  that  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which 
has  the  power  to  consolidate  school  districts : 

Hud  a strong  hand  in  setting  up  and  maintaining  Virginia’s  original  sys- 
tem of  school  segregation. 

Has  pleaded  “no  power”  only  when  it  came  time  to  dismantle  that  system. 

Has  the  “affirmative  duty”  to  effect  that  dismantling  here  by  ordering  the 
proposed  metropolitan  merger. 

Named  as  defendants  are  the  two  counties,  their  school  boards,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  its  chief  administrative  officer  Dr.  Woodrow  W.  Wilker- 

‘-OIJU 

lb  the  last  week,  the  plaintiffs  have  exhumed  and  exposed  in  detail  the  struc- 
ture of  Virginia’s  segregationist  past,  which  Gov.  Linwood  Holton  and  his  admin- 
istration have  been  trying  for  the  past  18  months  to  lay  to  rest. 

There  have  been  more  than  140  exhibit  entered  as  evidence  and  more  than  40 
witnesses  have  been  called. 

When  arguments  on  the  merger  itself  opened  Monday,  Aug.  16,  there  were  21 
lawyers  and  three  carts  of  documents  scattered  among  the  heavy  tables  and  green 
leather  armchairs  of  the  courtroom. 

But  even  more  intriguing  than  the  tactical  and  logistical  aspects  of  the  case 
have  been  the  personalities  involved. 

Together  with  Merliige  they  represent  a kind  of  Who’s  Who  of  the  state’s 
political  and  racial  past  and  present. 

They  include: 

J.  Segar  Gravntt,  62,  attorney  for  the  Chesterfield  County  school  board,  a 
square-jawed  former  Nottoway  County  judge  who  in  the  1950s  championed 
the  right  of  Prince  Edward  County  to  close  its  public  schools  rather  than 
desegregate  them. 

Robert  D.  Mcllwaine  III,  47,  the  slim,  quiet  counsel  for  the  Henrico 
County  school  board,  who  in  the  late  1950s  served  as  chief  assistant  to  the 
Virginia  attorney  general  in  court  battles  over  the  state’s  program  of  “mas- 
sive resistance”  to  school  desegregation. 

Frederick  T.  Gray,  52,  the  tall,  grey-haired  attorney  for  the  Chesterfield 
Board  of  Supervisors,  who  served  as  interim  attorney  general  in  1961  and 
as  a member  of  flie  Virginia  Commission  of  Constitutional  Government,  a 
now  defunct  state  agency  that  prepared  and  distributed  pamphlets  and 
books  espousing  strong  conservative  view  points. 

George  B.  Little.  45,  counsel  for  the  city  school  board.  One  of  the  city’s 
top  trial  lawyers.  Little  is  also  one  of  a group  of  Democrat  lawyers  who 
helped  wean  the  city’s  party  unit  away  from  the  race-oriented  organization 
polities  espoused  by  Gravatt,  Grey  and  Mclllwain  toward  the  more  moderate 
stand  now  represented  by  Sen.  William  B.  Spong  Jr. 

Louis  B.  Lucas,  36,  a Kennedy- Johnson  era  Justice  Department  lawyer 
now  in  private  practice  in  Memphis,  retained  by  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
Fund  for  the  Richmond  case. 

And  finally  Merhige  himself,  52.  a life-long  Democrat  appointed  to  the  bench 
four  years  ago  after  a highly-acclaimed  career  in  criminal  law,  inundated  with 
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hate  mail,  venomous  local  editorials  and  threats  against  his  life  since  he  ordered 
increased  busing  of  students  in  Richmond  public  schools  la^t  year^ 

This  year,  with  another  1,500  scheduled  for  busing,  another  1,500  are  expected 
to  turn  up  among  the  missing,  yielding  a 47,000  pupil  system  that  would  be  70 
percent  black. 

True  figures  won’t  be  known,  however,  because  Merhige  on  Friday  granted  the 
counties*  motion  that  he  enjoin  the  city  from  releasing  enrollment  figures  lest 
pro-merger  parents  boycott  the  schools  in  hope  of  prompting  a pro-merger 
decision. 

In  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  trial,  city  school  board  attorney  Little  has  con- 
centrated on  the  educational  viability  of  the  proposed  merger  plan. 

He  has  won  general  concessions  from  educational  experts  and  even  adverse 
state  witnesses  that  the  proposed  105,000-pupil  consolidated  district,  subdivided 
Into  six  sections,  would  have  educational  advantages  beyond  its  60-40  per  cent 
white  to  black  ratio. 

But  it  has  been  Lucas  to  whom  the  most  telling  chore  lias  fallen  : that  of 
exposing  to  the  court  and  to  the  public  a system  most  white  Virginians  would 
just  as  soon  forget. 

He  produced  state  documents  showing  that  pupil  busing  for  racial  reasons,  far 
from  a new  idea,  has  been  ingrained  in  state  policy  to  a degree  unknown  to  most 
Virginians. 

Bather  than  mix  the  races  in  nearby  schools,  he  pointed  out,  Virgina  counties 
with  small  black  populations  were  pooling  their  Negroes  as  late  as  1968  in 
regional  schools  so  far  from  some  pupils'  homes  that  dormitories  were  provided. 

Busing  has  been  officially  sanctioned  by  the  state  not  only  across  county  and 
city  lines,  he  showed,  but  across  state  lines  as  late  as  this  year. 

For  Dr.  Woodrow  W.  Wilkerson,  Virginia's  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  the  past  11  years,  he  produced  documents  showing  the  state  was 
receiving  fund  requests  for  white  and  Negro  schools  on  different  colored  sheets 
of  paper  in  1957  and  providing  only  segregated  offices  for  black  employees  in  the 
Department  of  Education  as  late  as  1965. 

Yet  Wilkerson,  a small,  pale  man  with  thinning  white  hair,  recalled  little  of  it. 

Repeatedly  during  the  long  afternoons  of  questioning  last  week  he  would 
gaze  at  the  ceiling  and  say : “I  don't  remember  the  exact  details  ...  I don't 
seem  to  recall  . . . one  of  my  assistants  handled  that  . . .”  or  "that  was  not  part 
of  my  job." 

Harry  Elmore,  Wllkerson's  chief  assistant  charged  with  implementing  fed- 
eral desegregation  programs,  testified  he  felt  that  "with  the  passage  of  the 
(1964)  Civil  Rights  Act  (the  state  board  had)  the  legal  and  moral  obligation 
to  effect  desegregated  school  divisions." 

But  in  response  to  a question  from  Merhige,  he  said  he  couldn't  recall  if  the 
state  board  had  to  this  day  ever  sent  out  any  memos  or  taken  any  other  affirma- 
tive step  to  inform  local  school  systems  that  integrated  schools  were  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Elmore,  Wilkerson  and  other  witnesses  pleaded  with  Lucas  to  concentrate  on 
Virginia’s  racial  situation  in  the  schools  the  way  it  is  now,  rather  than  as  it 
was. 

But  Lucas  and  Little  argue  that  the  centralization  of  blacks  in  Richmond’s 
core  city  is  the  direct  result  of  past  racial  policies  condoned  and  even  assisted 
by  the  state  government,  which  now  must  alleviate  that  condition  through  the 
proposed  school  merger. 

Attorneys  for  the  defendants  have  been  mostly  silent,  with  the  exception  of 
Gravatt,  who  objected  to  the  testimony  of  a black  state  board  of  education 
member  as  "unqualified"  to  speak  on  the  merger,  and  protested  that  all  edu- 
cational testimony  is  irrelevant  to  the  issues  of  local  sovereignty  raised  by  the 
merger  suit. 

Tuesday  the  defendants  begin  a week-long  presentation  of  their  case  and 
Gravatt  is  expected  to  expand  considerably  on  that  theme. 


[The  Times-Dl  ©patch  (Richmond.  Va.),  Sept.  19, 10711 


MERHIGE  EXPECTED  TO  ORDER  MERGER 


By  Charles  Cox 


Does  the  U.S. : Constitution  require  that  inner  city  blacks  and  suburban  whites 
go  to  the  same  schools?  Must  school  buses  roll  between  Richmond's  East  End 
and  Henrico  County's  Varina  District  to  desegregate  the  schools  of  both? 
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The  Richmond  School  Board  thinks  so.  So  do  city  blacks,  the  board’s  newly 
acquired  allies  in  the  five-week  capital  area  metropolitan  school  trial  that  ended 
Tuesday 

The  school  boards  and  boards  of  supervisors  of  Henrico  and  Chesterfield 
counties  and  the  State  Board  of  Education,  all  defendants  in  the  case,  don  t 
agree. 

Does  Judge  Robert  R.  Merhige  Jr.f  who  heard  the  bench  mark  case,  think  so? 

His  decision,  awaited  by  metropolitan  complexes  all  over  the  country,  cannot  be 
expected  before  November,  or  even  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  betting  now,  though,  is  that  the  judge  will  order  heavily  white  Chesterfield 
and  Henrico  schools  merged  with,  largely  black  city  schools,  and  that,  rather 
likely,  the  U.S.  4th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  will  reverse  him,  putting  the  con- 
stitutional issue  squarely  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  last  day,  Merhige  voiced  satisfaction  that  a full  record  had  been 
compiled  in  the  long  trial  for  delivery  one  floor  up  to  appellate  court.  And  he 
voiced  the  belief  that  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  would  be  forthcoming  next 
year  in  good  time  to  avoid  disruption  of  any  kind  at  the  start  of  another  school 
year. 

Sympathizing  with  the  judge  and  the  job  ahead  of  him  that  last  day  was 
Chesterfield  lavyer  J.  Segar  Gravatt,  who  began  his  closing  arguments  by  say- 
ing he’d  rather  “be  down  on  my  tummy  in  the  courtroom  and  be  flogged  than 
read  all  that  paper”  in  the  record.  „ , _ 

That  last  day,  i!  >,  Gravatt  and  other  defendants’  lawyers  fattened  the  record 
further  by  reading  voluminously  from  “Swann,”  as  lawyers  call  the  Supreme 
Court’s  Chariot te-Mecklenburg  County,  N.C.,  decision  in  April  affirming  that 
busing  is  a permissable  desegregation  tool. 

Defendants’  lawyers  returned  again  and  again  to  what  they  saw  as  bwann  9 
point:  that  the  authorities  must  erase  from  public  schools  all  vestiges  of  state- 
imposed  segregation. 

This  now  has  been  done  in  both  counties,  maintained  lawyers  for  their 
school  boards  and  boards  of  supervisors  as  well  as  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Merhige  replied  that  he  thought  this  precedent-shattering  case  is  “closer  to 
Brown  than  to  Swann.” 

What  did  he  mean  by  that  ? . 

The  decision  in  the  Brown  Case,  the  Supreme  Court’s  initial  school  desegrega- 
tion bench  mark  in  1954,  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  separate  but  equal  schools 

are  inherently  unequal.  , , ifl  , . . . , . M 

In  this  metropolitan  case,  blacks  and  city  school  board  alike  maintain  that  the 
state  is  constitutionally  obliged  to  desegregate  whole  systems,  as  opposed  to  argu- 
ment in  earlier  cases  that  a local  system  is  obliged  to  seek  better  racial  balance 
in  its  own  schools  and  within  the  borders  of  its  own  system. 

Blacks  and  the  Richmond  board  say  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which  on 
that  last  trial  day  the  judge  saw  as  playing  a passive  part  in  the  desegregation 
struggles,  shares  the  “affirmative  duty”  of  the  localities  in  “dismantling  what 
they  charge  are  racially  dual,  separate  and  unequal  capital  area  schools. 

This  metropolitan  merger  case,  stressed  Memphis  lawyer  Bouis  R.  Uucas,  repre- 
senting the  black  plaintiffs,  promises  fulfillment  of  hopes  raised  by  Brown  17 

Je\^enMerhige  talked  about  the  resemblance  of  this  case  to  Brown,  was  he  buy- 
ing these  arguments?  Until  he  distributes  his  opinion,  of  course,  there  is  no  way 

of  telling.  „ _ ...  . * 

Merhige  that  last  day  seemed  preoccupied  by  the  Emporia  case  and  with  what 

the  Supreme  Court  will  do  with  it.  ■ 

There,  the  judge  detected  racial  motivation  in  an  attempt  by  Emporia  to  sepa- 
rate its  schools  from  those  of  Greensville  County,  and  lie  forbade  it. 

The  4th  Circuit  Court  reversed  him.  The  appellate  judges  decided  that  race 
played  no  part  in  Emporia’s  decision  that  it  wanted  its  own  separate  schools. 

As  the  ludge  rer  u*s,  if  the  highest  court  next  “says  yon  can  t keep  them  to- 
gether,” it  follows  “you  can’t  put  them  together.”  _ t . . . „ . 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  District  Court  can 
indeed  keep  them  together,  it  seems  to  follow  that  therein  lies  the  power  to  put 
other  jurisdictions  together  via  merger. 

So  the  Supreme  Court’s  Emporia  decision,  expected  soon  by  some,  is  awaited 
with  considerable  interest  by  court  watchers.  , 

What  the  city  board  and  the  black  plaintiffs  want  is  to  make  the  city  s major- 
ity-black schools  part  of  a metropolitan  system  that  would  enroll  100,000  plus 
children  in  100-plus  schools. 
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These  would  all  be  majority  white  schools,  none  less  than  20  percent  black, 
none  more  than  40  per  cent  black. 

This  is  strenuously  opposed  in  the  counties  where  numbers  of  schools  remain 
all  white  and  without  black  teachers,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  trial. 

The  city  plan,  calling  for  ‘‘exporting”  inner  city  blacks  to  county  suburban 
schools  and  “importing”  county  whites  to  the  majority  black  city  schools  was 
attacked  as  a blueprint  for  educational  and  administrative  disaster. 

City  board  attorney  George  B.  Little  told  Merhige,  who  earlier  ordered  imple- 
mentation of  a city-only  desegregation  plan  calling  for  the  busing  of  21,000,  that 
the  city -only  plan  “promises  realistically  not  to  work.” 

Resegregation  will  defeat  that  plan,  Little  contended.  The  45,000  pupil  city 
system  is  already  .70  per  cent  black  and  getting  “blacker.”  The  twin  counties, 
enrolling ‘55,000  between  them,  are  90  per  cent  white  and  getting  “whiter.”  And  ac- 
cording to  Little,  while  white  flight  from  the  city  has  been  apparent  since  World 
War  II,  the  black  population  of  these  three  separate  political  subdivisions  as  a 
whole  has  hung  close  to  33  per  cent. 

The  judge  appeared  sympathetic  to  this  line  of  reasoning.  “Isn’t  it  an  act  of 
futility,”  he  wondered,  “to  go  through  the  motions  of  desegregation  . . . and 
then  let  it  happen  again?” 

The  counties  took  the  position  throughout  that  the  city  failed  to  prove  white 
flight.  They  denied  they  share  the  “community  of  interest”  with  Richmond  that 
is  seen  by  the  city.  They  put  on  experts  to  deny  that  they  detect  any  particular 
educational  advantage  in  blacks  and  whites  going  to  school  together,  as  argued 
by  city  experts.  They  said  “private  choice,”  not  state-sanctioned  restriction  on 
housing  and  the  like,  dictate  where  blacks  live. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  hasn’t  the  power  to  carry  out  the  kind  of  merger 
the  city  seeks,  insisted  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  William  G.  Broaddus. 

Nevertheless,  responded  the  judge,  all  of  the  parties,  state  and  county,  with 
power  to  implement  a merger  are  “here  under  the  mandate  of  this  court  and 
subject  to  the  orders  of  this  court.” 

The  attempt  to  desegregate  via  merger  of  whole  school  systems  is  not  unknown. 
But  it  does  seem  unlikely  that  another  case  could  get  to  the  high  court  ahead  of 
this  one. 

Somewhat  parallel  merger  efforts  are  moving  through  the  federal  courts  in 
Indianapolis,  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  elsewhere. 

At  Indianapolis,  it  was  the  United  States,  in  the  guise  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  persuaded  District  Court  Judge  S.  Hugh 
Dillin  to  expand  that  city-only  case  to  take  in  19  nearby  county  school  systems, 
the  Indiana  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Indianapolis  City  Council  and 
other  defendants  thought  to  have  a legal  say  in  metropolitan  merger. 

That  tactic,  incidentally,  was  suggested  by  Dillin  in  his  Aug.  18  opinion  order- 
ing various  interim  measures  to  desegregate  Indianapolis  schools. 

Taking  note  that  Indianapolis  rapidly  approaches  the  40  per  cent  black  “tipping 
point,”  beyond  which  the  experts  see  something  like  a black  school  system  as 
inevitable,  Dillin  wrote  in  his  Aug.  18  ruling  that  . . the  easy  way  out  for 
the  court  . . . would  be  to  order  a massive  ‘fruit  basket*  scrambling  (within 
Indianapolis  alone)  and  then  to  go  on  to  other  things.  The  power  to  do  so  is 
undoubted. 

“There  is  just  one  thing  wrong  with  this  simplistic  solution:  In  the  long  haul, 
it  won’t  work.” 


METROPOLITAN  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION* 

I wish  that  I,  like  other  speakers,  could  tell  you  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  about  the  area  of  the  law  I’m  going  to  discuss,  metropolitan  school  desegre- 
gation. But  I cannot,  because  the  Court  has  not  passed  upon  the  issue.  Of 
necessity,  I am  going  to  talk  about  the  theory  of  the  litigation  presently  being 
brought. 

I think  it's  helpful  in  considering  this  whole  subject  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
proposals  for  city-suburb  desegregation  which  are  being  discussed  with  greater 
and  greater  frequency  these  days  are  responses  to  perceived  problems  affecting 
education  in  this  country.  I think  metropolitan  desegregation  can  make  a valu- 
able contribution  to  the  solution  of  a variety  of  current  educational  problems. 


•Remarks  of  Norman  J.  Shachkin,  NAACP  Lejrnl  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc,, 
to  National  Association  of  Teacher  Attorneys,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Nov.  4,  1971. 
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Let  me  briefly  explore  a few  of  the  problems  facing  educators  today.  Of  course^ 
vou  could  ask  fifty  educators  for  a list  of  problems  and  quite  possibly  come  up 
with  fifty  different  answers.  We  ought,  however,  to  be  able  to  agree  on 
general  areas.  So  far  as  I am  concerned— and  of  course  this  judgment  Is  shaded 
by  my  occupational  preoccupations— I think  the  isolation  of  racial  and  ethnic 
minority  children  in  our  schools  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
American  ediSon.  It's  not  just  the  social  and  p^chological  ram  fications  of 
this  separation;  we  have  learned  in  the  last  decade  that  these  things 
dirlcTb^iring  not  only  upon  the  social  graces  these  students  are  able  to  learn, 
but  also  upon  the  very  fundamental  skills  and  techniques  which  all  students 

mTs£ond  problem  is  school  finance.  Now  I use  that  term  in  itf^ery  broadest 
sense  to  include  a number  of  different  particular  problems.  They  all  have  a 
variety  of  ramifications;  they  all  affect  the  Interests  of  the  teachers  w^om  you 
reDresent  either  directly  or  indirectly.  For  example,  one  problem  of  school 
finance  is  the  increasingly  common  tendency  of  suburban  and,  to  a somew  a 
lesser  extent,  urban  voters  to  turn  down  school  budgets  which 
room  for  innovation  and  improvement,  barely  going  beyond  increasing  pr^es 
s iona  1 ^sala rie s 'to  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  inflation.  An°the^  school 

financing  has  received  judicial  attention  in  Mclnnts  and  Serrano.  That  is  t ne 
failure  of  most  existing  state  schemes  for  financing  public  education  to  avoid  a 
buK  discriminatIongagaInst  students  living  in  school  ^Istricts  havlng  rela^ 
tivelv  low  property  taxable  wealth.  Another  school  finance  problem  has  to  do 
with  our  present  methods  of  financing  capital  improvements;  I 
was  ciuoted  the  otiier  day  as  having  said  that  even  AT&T  would  be  bankrupt 
if  it  were  forced  to  operate  as  our  school  systems  do,  financing  capital  improve- 

-rSSf  ?.n"of^Tfhlnk.  that  a.  adaaa. ,a  ™< 

and  retraining.  Perhaps  this  began  to  come  into  focus  in  the  late  fifties,  at  th 
time  of  the  “Sputnik”  educational  explosion.  The  new  emphasis  on  science  courses 
in  secondary  education  meant  that  new  curricula  had  to  be  developed,  new 
teachers  with  interests  and  experiences  in  these  fields  had L to be  hired .and older 
teachers  bad  to  be  exposed  to  new  Ideas  and  methods  of  presentation.  While 
that  substantive  emphasis  has  passed,  I think  there  Is  a continuing  need  for 
no?1  only  adequate  teacher  training  programs  but  also  the  opportunity,  In  a 
meaningful  way,  for  experienced  teachers  to  renew  themselves  as,  for  example, 
by  paid  sabbaticals.  One  expression  of  this  concern  Is  the  North  Dakota  program 
to  prepare  teachers  for  new  open  classroom  methods  without  Interrupting  either 
the  education  of  the  North  Dakota  students  or  the  livelihoods  of  their  tethers. 
Another  Is  the  Increased  federal  funding  of  workshops  and  programs  designed 
to  make  teachers  aware  of  techniques  which  have  been  developed  to  deal  with 
the  problems  modern  students  are  bringing  to  the  classroom.  o.  nn 

Finally  a fourth  problem  grows  out  of  what  I might  call  an  overemphasis  on 
Intellectuality.  There  has  been  acceptance  of  continuing  education  as  necessarily 
beneficial  without  any  critical  examination.  First  high  school,  then  college  ad 
now-  graduate  level  education  Is  widely  perceived  to  he  necessary  and  appropriate 
?or  every  American.  In  reaction  to  that,  educators  and  social  scientists  are  now- 
beginning  to  reemphasize  the  goal  of  education  as  providing  opportunity  for  the 
child  to  follow  whatever  path-  is  attractive  to  him,  and  to  become  profirient, 
whether  or  not  that  is  cerebral  and  Intellectual  or  manual  and  \ocational.  Thus 
we  have  recently  seen  an  increased  and  renewed  emphasis  upon  providing  voca- 
tional training  on  advanced  levels  for  students  who  desire  It ; but  these  programs 
are  expensive  and  often  beyond  the  means  of  individual  school  districts. 

These  are  only  four  problems.  There  are  others ; but  I would  be  foolish  to 
contend  that  metropolitan  desegregation  Is  a solution  to  all  of  the  educational 
ills  besetting  us.  Successful  metropoiltanization  of  school  districts  is  a t^l  which 
has  the  potential  for  making  inroads  on  each  of  these  problems.  That,  I hope, 
will  explain  somewhat  the  attractiveness  of  the  concept  to  many  judges.  educa- 
tors and  lawyers ; I hope  It  will  also  bring  across  to  you  why  this  procep  may 
have  advantages  for  your  clients,  given  adequate  protection  for  their  interests. 

i j Coleman,  “Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity’*  **J\ac!al  Iaolatlon  ln  the 

4 See  c.  Sllberman.  “Crisis  in  the  Classroom  (1970). 
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Where  did  the  notion  of  metropolitan  school  desegregation  come  from,  and 
what  is  it?  It  is,  as  the  name  given  to  the  concept  suggests,  the  product  of  two 
established  themes  in  American  education:  regionalization  and  the  struggle  for 
equal  education  of  minority  group  children.  For  a long  time,  regionalization  was 
applied  most  exclusively  to  the  merger  of  small,  rural  districts  Into  larger  and 
more  efficient  regional  units.  The  process,  as  the  National  Education  Association 
has  documented  on  many  occasions  in  amicus  briefs  and  elsewhere,  has  been  going 
on  for  quite  a long  time.  Recently,  a statewide  regionalization  program  was  imple- 
mented in  Pennsylvania,  for  example.  Typically  this  movement  has  involved 
the  creation  of  regional  high  school  districts  in  rural  areas  serving  a large  geo- 
graphic district  with  all  children  bused  to  a fairly  central  location  where  decent 
facilities  and  services  could  be  economically  provided.  It  was  usually  accom- 
panied by  lesser  degree  of  elementary  regionalization. 

Regionalization  has  rarely  included  established  urban  districts.  One  example  of 
this  is  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  there  has  been  a recent 'regionalization  of  voca- 
tional efforts  in  the  entire  area — except  for  the  city  itself.  Nearly  all  the  sub- 
urbs and  rural  areas  surrounding  Buffalo  participate  in  a regional  vocational 
education  program  from  which  the  city  students,  who  may  need  it  as  much  or 
more  than  anyone  else,  are  excluded. 

The  quest  for  school  desegregation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  involved 
both  urban  and  rural  areas.  What  is  perhaps  most  curious  is  that  the  impetus 
for  school  desegregation  coincided  with  a period  of  fantastic  suburban  growth 
and  change  in  the  demographic  characteristics  of  our  cities.  Many  people  have 
associated  the  two  phenomena  together  and  presumed  a cause-and  effect  rela- 
tionship which  does  not  exist.  In  other  words,  efforts  at  desegregation  (whether 
voluntary  or  mandatory)  have  been  blamed  for  the  exodus  of  the  white  middle 
class  from  many  cities.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  process  of  suburbani- 
zation preceded  and  may  well  outlast  the  issue  of  desegregation.  The  postwar 
baby  boom  put  tremendous  pressure  on  the  housing  market  and  supply,  and 
it  started  a headlong  rush  to  the  suburbs  by  young  families  who  could  afford 
to — and  were  permitted  to— buy  housing  there.  Washington,  D.C.,  for  example, 
showed  its  most  significant  growth  in  Negro  population  and  decline  in  white 
population  in  the  decades  before  Bolling  v.  Sharpe*  was  decided.* 

The  end  result  of  the  process  was  this:  although  the  total  population  of  a 
metropolitan  area  varied  very  little  (in  Richmond,  the  proportion  of  blacks  in 
the  general  population  of  the  city  and  the  two  adjoining  predominantly  white 
counties  did  not  vary  more  than  1%  in  thirty  years),  its  distribution  radically 
changed.  Because  of  modern  improvements  in  communication  and  transportation, 
the  “community”  in  which  people  lived  expanded  to  include  the  suburbs.  Existing 
political  subdivisions,  such  as  local  governmental  units  and  school  districts,  how- 
ever, generally  did  not  so  expand.  This  aggravated  two  of  the  problems  I men- 
tioned earlier.  First  of  all,  where  desegregation  of  urban  school  districts  could 
once  have  been  achieved  with  what  we  might  now  look  fondly  back  upon  as  rela- 
tive ease  (compared  to  the  “bizarre”  solutions  authorized  by  Swann T),  we  now 
find  that  racial  balancing  of  all  the  schools  in  a city  will  do  nothing  about  the 
ring  of  lily  white  suburban  schools  which  stand  poised  to  draw  off  as  many  white 
students  as  possible.  Second,  this  drastic  demographic  shift  has  brought  about 
the  increasing  concentration  of  the  poor  and  landless  in  our  cities,  resulting  in 
greatly  reduced  revenue-producing  powers  of  city  governments  and  city  school 
districts®  Again,  wealthy  and  compact  suburbs,  which  not  only  rely  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  cities  but  also  benefit  from  state  and  federal  expenditures  (for, 
as  an  example,  beltways  facilitating  urban-suburban  automobile  travel),  ring 
the  cities  and  draw  off  personnel  with  lucrative  salaries. 

It  was  the  end  result  of  these  processes,  then,  which  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a theory  of  metropolitan  desegregation.  I should  mention  the  pioneering 
lecture  and  article  by  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright* * * 7 8 9  in  1965,  which  suggested  that 
boundary  lines  might  eventually  have  to  be  crossed  to  bring  about  effective  de- 
segregation of  places  like  Washington,  D.C.  And  in  1967  the  United  States  Civil 


*347  U.S.  407  (1954). 

•K.  & A.  Taeuber,  “Negroes  in  Cities:  Residential  Segregation  and  Neighborhood 

Change”  (I960). 

7 Sicann  v.  Charlotte- MeclilenlmrfT  Bd.  of  Educ..  402  U.S.  1 

8 M.  Ailcin,  “Revenue  for  Education  in  Metropolitan  Areas,” 

“Metronolitnnlsm,  ItR  Challenge  to  Education”  <1968). 

9 T.  Wright,  “Public  School  Desegregation  : Legal  Remedies  for  De  Facto  Segregation,” 
40  N.Y.U.L.  Rev.  285  (1965). 
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Rights  Commission  raised  the  issue  at  its  National  Conference  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  in  America’s  Cities.  But  the  idea  was  not  much  mooted  until 
recently — because  the  task  of  getting  any  real  desegregation  at  all,  in  any  school 
district,  urban  or  rural,  was  so  difficult.  -■ 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Supreme  Court’s  declaration  in  Green10  that  the  de- 
segregation ordered  by  courts  had  to  be  effective,  in  fact,  that  real  progress  has 
been  made.  In  1967  Judge  Wright  had  declined  to  require  the  remaining  white 
students  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  be  equally  spread  among  the  schools  in  the  sys- 
tem; lower  federal  court  judges  frequently  asked  attorneys  for  plaintiffs  in 
school  desegregation  cases  what  they  would  do  about  desegregating  Washington. 
So  they  began  to  think  about  it.  It  was  necessary,  anyway,  because  since  Brown . 
the  inevitable  process  of  suburbanization  had  been  going  on  in  the  south  and 
in  the  north,  and  relief  against  single  school  systems  was  in  danger  of  being 
rendered  illusory. 

Largely  in  the  past  three  years,  then,  and  certainly  during  the  past  five  to 
seven  years,  civil  rights  lawyers  have  pondered  the  legal  theories  which  might 
support  an  attempt  to  desegregate  not  just  urban  school  districts  which  had 
a history  of  keeping  blacks  and  whites  separate  before  (and  often  after)  Brown , 
but  also  the  developing  suburban  districts  which  may  not  even  have  been 
populated  until  just  before  or  subsequent  to  the  1954  decision. 

Two  points  stood  out.  First  of  all,  desegregation  suits  had  classically  pro- 
ceeded against  individual  school  districts  as  bodies  corporate  under  state  law, 
and  relief  was  generally  assumed  to  be  limited  to  the  entity  sued.  On  the  other 
hand,  state  officers  had  habitually  ignored  district  lines  to  preserve  school 
segregation 11  either  by  busing  black  students  out  of  their  district  pursuant  to 
tuition  contract1*  or  by  maintaining  the  fiction  that  black  students  resided  in 
dual,  overlapping,  but  separate  school  districts.13  On  some  rather  isolated  oc- 
casions in  the  past,  the  courts  had  given  relief  against  both  of  these  practices, 
either  by  requiring  that  black  students  be  educated  within  the  political  sub- 
division in  which  they  found  themselves M or  by  requiring  ‘'separate”  districts 
to  act  as  a single  unit  for  purposes  of  pupil  and  teacher  assignment.15 

There  would  be  no  problem  in  obliterating  a boundary  line  if  it  were  estab- 
lished that  it  was  gerrymandered.  Since  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  expressly 
raised  the  possibility  of  redrawing  school  district  lines1®  the  cases  involving 
gerrymandered  attendance  zones  would  apply.17  What  was  needed  was  a per- 
suasive argument  that  would  induce  a court  to  act. 

In  1967  a suit  was  filed  against  the  County  Board  of  Education  of  Sevier 
County,  Arkansas  and  local  school  districts  within  the  county.  There  were  two 
school  districts  in  one  section  of  the  county — one  had  no  blacks,  the  other  had 
no  whites.  Each  was  very  small,  operated  twelve-grade  schools  located  six- 
tenths  of  a mile  apart  on  the  same  road,  but  the  black  district  consisted  of  two 
non-con tiguo us  portions  entirely  surrounded  by  the  white  district.  The  school 
districts  had  been  so  created  in  1949  and  had  remained  unchanged  since  then, 
except  for  minor  line  shifts  in  1955.  Yet  in  thirteen  years  since  Brown,  no  one 
(including  HEW)  had  thought  to  ask  for  desegregation  in  this  area,  because 
the  records  and  maps  showed  two  separate  legal  entities.  What  better  reason 
for  regionalization  or  metropolitanization  ! 

In  1948  Arkansas  voters  had  passed  a consolidation  Initiative  requiring  merger 
of  districts  with  less  than  350  students.  By  June  1.  1949,  such  districts  either  had 
to  attach  themselves  to  existing  districts  of  sufficient  size  or  on  that  date  the 
County  Boards  of  Education  were  to  consolidate  them  into  a single  county  dis- 
trict. In  this  count,  all  of  the  little  districts  were  uniracial — all-black  or  all-white. 
And  between  1948  and  1949,  white  districts  joined  white  districts,  and  black  dis- 
tricts joined  black  districts.  The  three  small  black  districts  remaining  on  June  1, 
1949  were  consolidated  into  the  existing  two-part  black  system. 


m Green  v.  Count y School  Bd.  of  New  Kent  Counts /.  391  U.S.  430  (19081. 

11  See  generally,  M,  Weinberg.  “Race  and  Place:  A Legal  History  of  the  Neighborhood 
School”  (19671. 

14  E.g.,  Corbin  v.  County  School  Bd.  of  Pulaski  County,  84  F.  Supp.  253  (W.D.  \n.),  revfd 
177  F.2d  924  (4th  Cir.  1949)  : Griffin  v.  Board  of  Educ . of  Yancey  County,  180  F.  Supp. 
511  (W.D.  N.C.  19601. 

^E.g.,  McGhee  v.  Nashville  Special  School  Dist . No.  1,  Civ.  No.  962  (W.D.  Ark.,  .Tune  21. 
19061  (unreported).  _ 

• i*  E,g,,  Corbin,  supra  n.  12;  JfiasonN  ex  rel.  Gaines  v.  Canada,  305  U.S.  337  (1939). 
i sE,g.,  United  States  v.  Crockett  County  Bd.  of  Educ.,  -Civ.  No.  1033  (W.D.  Tenn.. 
May  15.  1967)  (unreported)  ; see  Sloan  v.  Tenth  School  Diet,  of  Wilson  County,  433 
F.2d  587  (Oth  Cir.  1970). 

i«  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educ.,  349  U.S.  294.  300-01  (1955). 

17  E.g..  Taylor  v.  Board  of  Educ.  of  New  Rochelle,  181  F.  Supp.  181.  195  F.  Supp.  231 
(S.D.  N.Y.),  aff'd  294  F.2d  36  (2d  Cir.),  cert,  denied,  368  U.S.  940  (1961). 
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The  defendants  said  they  had  not  acted  from  racial  motivations,  but  had  merely 
approved  the  district  consolidations  on  petitions  circulated  by  the  voters  ; the  dis- 
trict court  held  there  was  no  gerrymandering  and  hence  no  constitutional  viola- 
tion.18 The  Court  of  Appeals  reversed.  And  its  ruling  lays  the  groundwork  for  the 
present  metropolitan  desegregation  movement. 

This  decision  was  tremendously  important  to  the  concept  of  metropolitan 
desegregation  for  several  reasons.  First  of  all,  it  established  a precedent  for 
the  jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  federal  courts  tx>  change  school  district 
boundaries.  Second,  it  was  based  on  a broader  theory  than  gerrymandering  or 
intent  to  discriminate  established  by  admissions  and  testimony  of  the  defendants. 
In  this  sense,  the  case  was  like  Gomillion  v.  Lightfoot “ but  previously  the 
principle  had  not  been  applied  explicitly  to  school  districts.  Third,  it  suggested 
that  a helpful  substantive  ‘test  for  examining  district  boundaries  which  are  not 
of  recent  origin  is  to  ask  whether  they  would  meet  constitutional  muster  if  they 
were  so  established  today.  Finally,  the  court’s  language  strongly  affirmed  the 
supremacy  of  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  equality  over  concerns  for  main- 
taining subordinate  political  subdivisions  of  the  states.  Haney  was  subsequently 
followed  and  enlarged  upon  in  United  States  v.  Texas , 321  F.  Supp.  1043  (E.D. 
Tex.  1970),  aff’d — F.2d — (5th  Cir.  1971),  where  the  court  required  the  state  to 
dismantle  any  number  of  similarly  created  black  school  districts. 

A significant  amount  of  metropolitan  litigation  got  under  way.  Tn  general,  we 
can  examine  the  various  theories  which  could  underly  metropolitan  relief  in  a 
school  desegregation  case  by  considering  the  pending  “metro”  cases. 

The  simplest  theory  is  an  extension  of  the  argument  proffered  in  the  various 
“de  facto  segregation”  cases — an  argument  which  itself  has  met  with  only  limited 
success  to  date.20  It  emphasizes  ‘the  recognition  in  some  of  these  cases,  and  in 


w The  district  court  promised  Its  conclusion  that  {the  all-black  district  In  Sevier 
County]  Is  not  segregated  on  a finding  that  It  “was  not  created  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a segregated  school. ” The  trial  court  reasoned  that  It  was  created  under  Initiated 
Act  No.  1 of  1948  . . . and  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Act  was  the  consolidation  of 
smaller  districts  Into  larger  districts.  The  trial  court  thus  concluded  that  there  Is  no 
proof  of  gerrymandering  to  effect  segregation.  . . . 

*  *  * • • » * * 

The  contention  that  the  school  districts  herein  Involved  are  not  segregated  as  a 
matter  of  law  Is.  untenable  rand]  . . . pntently  overlooks  the  then  existing  state  law 
requiring  segregation  of  public  schools. 

...  In  reorganizing  the  fourteen  separate  school  districts  existing  In  Sevier  County 
In  1948,  the  County  Board  of  Education  was  required  to  adhere  to  state  law.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  In  doing  so.  school  districts  in  Sevier  County  were  conveniently  re- 
organized to  reflect  facile  compliance  with  »the  segregation  policy  and  law  of  the 
State.  . . . 

It  1»  true  Arkansas  law  did  not  require  school  district*  to  be  separated  by  race. 
But  the  fact  that  the  various  reorganized  districts  in  Sevier  County  reflect  a bl-raciai 
system  of  education  by  district  lines  must  be  accepted  as  more  thnn  mere  coincidence. 
It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  Sevier  County  Board  of  Education  approved  reorgani- 
zation of  districts  along  district  lines  which  facilitated  the  segregated  system  of 

public  education  then  required  by  Arkansas  law.  It  would  be  sheer  fantasy  to  say 

that  the  school  districts  in  Sevier  County  could  be  realigned  today  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  they  were  in  1948  and  still  comply  with  the  constitutional  mandate  of 
Broioa  I and  //.  School  district  reorganization  took  place  under  the  color  of  state  law’ 
that  then  required  segregated  Schools.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  resulting 
district  lines  drnwn  reflect  a discriminatory  pattern,  de  jure  segregation  Is  estab- 
lished. Simply  to  say  there  was  no  intentional  gerrymandering  or  district  lines  for 
racial  reasons  is  not  enough.  As  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  once  observed,  “[T]he  oMect 

or  purpose  of  legislation  Is  to  be  determined  by  Its  natural  or  reasonable  effect, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  upon  which  legislators  acted.”  New  York  v. 
Robert* . 171  U.S.  658,  881  (1898)  (dissenting  opinion).  Brown  IT  recognized  that 

school  districts  and  attendance  areas”  as  well  as  “local  laws  and  regulations” 

would  have  to  be  “revised”  to  achieve  a unitary  state-wide  school  system.  349  U.S. 


State  legislative  district  lines,  congressional  districts  and  other  state  political  sub- 
divisions have  long  ago  lost  their  mastery  over  the  more  desired  effect  of  protecting 
the  equal  rights  of  all  citizens.  ... 

Political  subdivisions  of  the  state  ore  mere  lines  of  convenience  for  exercising  dl- 
(410*  pffoJe^"%<o^25^reST>onsi^llt:ies'  The^  cannot  serve  to  deny  federal  rights.  . . . 

10  364" U.S.  339*  (I960). 

V,  *?  Com  pa  re  Belt  v.  School  City  of  Gary , 324  F.2d  209  (7th  Cir.  1963),  cert . denied , 377 
TT.S.  924  (1964)  ; Deal  v.  Cincinnati  Bd.  of  Educ.,  369  (F.2d  55  (6th  Cir.  1966)  cert, 
denied , 389  U.S.  847  (1967)  ; Down*  v.  Board  of  Educ.  of  Ka7isas  City , 336  F.2d  988 
flOth  Cir.  1964).  cert . denied,  380  U.S.  914  (1965).  with  Branche  v.  Board  of  Educ.  of 
Hempstead,  204  F.  Supp.  150  (E.D.  N.Y.  1962)  ; Blocker  v.  Board  of  Educ.  of  Hanbo* set, 
226  F.  Supp.  208  (E.D.  N.Y.  1964)  : Barksdale  v.  Springfield  School  Comm.,  237  F.  Supp. 
543  (D.  Mass.),  vacated  on  other  around*.  348  F.2d  261  (1st  Cir.  1965)  ; Boofcer  v.  Board 
of  Educ.  of  Plainfield,  45  N.J.  161.  212  A. 2d  1 (1965)  : Jackson  v.  Pasadena  City  Bd.  of 
Educ.,  59  Cal.  2d  876,  31  Cal.  606.  382  P.2d  878  (1963). 
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Brown  (although  the  Supreme  Court  has  as  yet  avoided  deducing  a duty  from 
that  recognition 21 ) that  segregated  education  is  inferior,  together  with  the 
principle  enunciated  in  Cooper  **  and  Griffin  23  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
primarily  binds  the  states  and  not  individual  school  districts  created  by  and 
subordinate  to  the  states.  On  this  foundation,  little  more  need  be  alleged  than 
that  school  districts  of  widely  disparate  racial  compositions  exist  side  by  side, 
and  the  State  has  failed  to  take  any  action  to  bring  about  a greater  racial  mixture 
(and  hence  equal  educational  opportunity)  in  the  systems. 

Now  there  are  obviously  some  disadvantages  to  this  approach.  It  may  be 
simple,  but  it  requires  a court  to  do  and  decide  everything  at  the  same  time: 
declare  “de  facto”  segregation  unconstitutional  and  extend  the  principles  so  as 
to  have  metropolitan  application.  It  should  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  one  case  in  which  this  theory  was  tried,  failed.* *4  In  that  case,  black  Jersey 
City  schoolchildren  attacked  1954  state  statutes  establishing  municipality  boun- 
daries as  school  district  boundaries,  on  the  ground  that  most  cities  were  heavily 
black,  most  suburbs  white,  and  the  resultant  racially  imbalanced  school  popula- 
tions worked  a denial  of  equal  protection;  The  plaintiffs  alleged  little  or  nothing 
about  the  origins  of  racially  disparate  populations  in  city  and  suburb  or  the 
pattern  of  school  development.  Nor  did  they  make  any  suggestion  of  what  kind 
of  district  boundaries  would  be  constitutionally  acceptable.  At  a loss  to  fill  In 
the  gaps  and  unwilling  to  accept  a “de  facto”  segregation  theory,  the  district 
court  ruled  that  plaintiffs  had  failed  to  state  a cause  of  action. 

One  step  removed  is  a Connecticut  case,  Lumpkin  v.  Dempsey*  There,  the 
plaintiffs  attack  Connecticut  statutes  similar  to  those  involved  in  the  New  Jersey 
case  which  make  the  Hartford  School  District  coterminus  with  the  City  of  Hart- 
ford. The  complaint  noted  the  growing  and  substantial  black  population  of  Hart- 
ford compared  to  its  white  suburbs — and  alleged  that  this  demographic  fact 
rendered  illusory  the  only  method  of  enlarging  the  Hartford  district  sanc- 
tioned by  Connecticut  law:  affirmative  vote  of  both  city  and  suburb.  For  this 
reason,  plaintiffs  claimed  the  state  law  frustrated  even  voluntary  attempts 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance  by  Hartford  school  authorities.  And,  the  failure 
of  the  state  or  its  localities  to  act  to  relieve  growing  racial  imbalance  for  a con- 
siderable period  of  time  (a  failure  caused  by  the  limitations  of  state  law)  ag- 
gravated and  perpetuated  racial  segregation,  thus  making  not  just  a declaration 
of  the  law's  Invalidity  but  metropolitan  desegregation  the  required  relief. 

This  was  enough  to  get  the  Hartford  plaintiffs  over  the  Spencer  v.  Kugler 
hurdle  of  stating  a cause  of  action;  a three-judge  district  court  denied  a 
motion  to  dismiss.  Whether  this  rationale  alone  will  lead  to  full-scale  metro- 
politan izatl on  in  Hartford  is  another,  as  yet  undetermined  question. 

The  ruling  on  the  motion  to  dismiss  is  not  so  surprising.  The  state  law  is 
pretty  clearly  subject  to  attack  so  long  as  it  colorably  restricts  local  boards 
from  desegregating,  as  the  Supreme  Court  made  clear  in  one  of  the  companion 
cases  to  Stoann. **  The  additional  step  represents  the  use  in  this  context  of  the 
principles  enunciated  in  recent  northern  school  desegregation  cases  from  Pasa- 
dena, Pontiac,  Denver,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  17  to  the  effect 
that  a complacent  failure  to  act  by  governmental  authorities  who  are  charged 
with  the  knowledge  that  conditions  of  racial  segregation  are  thereby  develop- 
ing, places  legal  accountability  for  these  conditions  on  the  governmental  en- 
tities. 

A third  line  of  argument  uses  traditional  equal  protection  cases  about  suspect 
classifications  as  its  opening  wedge.  The  theory  is  that  just  as  state  laws  estab- 


**  Swann  v.  Charlotte^MecJUenburo  Bd.  of  Educ .,  402  U.S.  1,  23  (1971). 

* Cooper  v.  Aaron.  358  U.S.  1 (1958). 

**  Griffin  v.  County  School  Bd.  a f Prince  Edward  County , 377  U.S.  918  (1964). 

**  Spencer  v.  Kugler,  326  F.  Supp.  1235  (1971)  (three-judge  court). 

“Civ,  No.  13716  (D.  Conn.,  Jan.  22.  1971)  (three-ludge  court). 

» North  Carolina  State  Bd.  of  Educ . v.  Swann , 402  U.S.  43  (3971)  ; see  also,  Lee  v. 
Nyaulst , 318  F.  Supp.  710  (W.D  N.Y.  1970),  aff*d  mem.  402D.S.  935  (1971). 

**  Spangler  v.  Pasadena  City  Bd.  of  Educ ^ 311  F.  SuPp.  501  (C.D.  Cal.  1970)  ; D nvis 
School  Diet,  of  Pontiac , 309  F.  Supp.  734  (E.D.  Mich.  1970).  aft’d  443  F.2d  573  (6th  Clr.) 

cert . denied,  U.S.  (1971)  ? Keyes  v.  School  Diet. .No.  1,  Denver,  303  F.  Suop. 

279.  289  (D.  Colo.  3969).  313  F.  Supp.  61.  90  <D.  Colo.  1970).  trev*din  part  on  other 
grounds.  445  F.2d  990  (10th  Clr.  1973)  {cert,  pending)  ; Bradley  v. AfilUkcn,  Civ.;  No. 
35257  (E.D.  Mich.,  SePt.  27.  1971)  : Crawford  v.  Board  of  Educ.  of  Los  Angeles.  No. 
822-854  (Suner  €t.  Cal..  Feb.  11.  1970)  : Johnson  v.  Scm  Francisco  Unified  School  List ., 
Civ  No  C-70— 1331  SAW  (N.D.  Cal.,  July  9,  1973),  stay  denied  sub  worn.  Guey  Heuny  Lee 
v.  Johnson,  - U.S.  . No.  A— 203  (Aug.  25.  1971)  (Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  Circuit 

Justice). 
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lishing  explicit  racial  classifications  are  suspect,**  so  also  are  state- sanctioned 
practices  which  produce  the  same  results  as  explicitly  racial  legislation  might.81* 
The  existence  of  discernible  differences  of  treatment  along  racial  lines  then  re- 
quires the  state  to  justify  such  results  by  showing  a compelling  interest  in  the 
structures  and  operations  which  produce  them. 

What  distinguishes  this  from  a simple  ”de  facto”  argument,  and  suggests  that 
it  might  work  in  a metropolitan  context — although  not  in  litigation  against 
single  school  districts — is  that  while  a court  may  call  a school  system’s  desire 
to  maintain  neighborhood  schools  a compelling  interest,  such  an  interest  cannot 
justify  maintenance  of  a boundary  line  which  requires  children  living  close  to 
a school,  but  on  the  wrong  side  of  an  artificial  line,  to  go  farther  away  to  schools 
in  their  own  district.  This  plus  the  wide  differentials  in  school  district  size  and 
resources  suggest  the  difficulty  of  showing  a compelling  state  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  a haphazard  quilt  of  school  districts. 

Another  approach  assumes  the  existence  of  a duty  to  desegregate,  and  sug- 
gests the  desirability  of  metropolitanism  as  a lasting  remedy,  or  as  the  only 
feasible  remedy.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a state  which  has  formerly  maintained 
explicitly  separate  school  systems  and  which  has  not  yet  effectively  disestab- 
lished segregation,  a court  may  consider  metropolitan  relief  under  the  Green  v. 
New  Kent  County  aegis  of  selecting  the  plan  which  promises  to  work.  This  ap- 
proach is  peculiarly  suited  to  large  central  city  school  districts  which  are  heavily 
^as  *)e€n  suggested  in  two  pending  metropolitan  cases.  In  Richmond, 
Virginia,  the  City  School  Board  moved  to  join  suburban  counties  in  its  desegre- 
gation lawsuit  on  the  ground  that  white  flight  from  the  heavily  black  city  school 
system  made  effective  desegregation  of  the  city  alone  impossible.*0  And  in  In- 
dianapolis, the  district  court  refrained  from  ordering  city-wide  busing  and  di- 
rected the  government  to  joint  surrounding  school  districts  for  further  proceed- 
ings on  the  same  basis.**  Many  of  these  same  remedial  considerations,  along  with 
the  lack  of  compelling  educational  justification  for  existing  boundaries,  underly 
the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court’s  Morristown  decision.” 

I think  it  should  be  evident  that  none  of  these  theories  are  mutually  exclusive. 
This  suggests  an  eclectic  approach  and,  indeed,  the  last  two  cases  I will  discuss 
do  take  off  from  an  eclectic  point  of  view.  The  approaches  in  both  cases  add  to 
the  foregoing,  allegations  of  affirmative  discriminatory  official  conduct  directly 
and  indirectly  affecting  the  schools  and  districts. 

It  is  widely  accepted  that  most  suburban  areas  are  closed  off  to  black  families 
by  economic  and.  racial  discrimination,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  official  actions 
of  government  contribute  to  this  pattern,  then  the  agrument  can  be  made  that 
such  state-sanctioned  housing  segregation  ought  not  prevent  school  desegrega- 
tion. This  attack  is  strengthened  by  its  acceptance  in  many  individual  school 
district  desegregation  cases — such  as  those  from  Norfolk,  Charlotte,  Pontiac, 
Detroit  and  Tulsa.”  The  role  which  federal  agencies,  in  particular,  have  played 
in  the  development  of  segregated  housing  patterns  in  this  country  is  well  docu- 
mented and  is  relatively  easy  to  establish.  So,  too,  are  patterns  of  private  dis- 
crimination In  housing.  The  Amended  Complaint  filed  by  the  black  Intervening 
plaintiffs  in  the  Indianapolis  case*5  reflects  this  kind  of  approach,  combined  with 
all  of  the  theories  I’ve  already  mentioned. 

My  last  example  is  one  which  is  at  once  the  most  specific  and  also  the  strongest, 
assuming  that  the  allegations  can  be  proved.  It  combines  everything. already 


™MoLaughlinv  Florida.  379  U.S.  184  (1903)  ; Loving  v.  Virginia,  388  U.S.  1 (1967) 
v yir 400  P.2d  529  (5th  Clr.  1968)  ; Cypress  v.  Newport  News  Qen’l  d 

648  <4th  «r.  1067>:  V.  Town  of  Shaw, 

437  F.2d  1286 i (5th  Cir.  1971)  {pending  on  rehearing  en  banc ) ; Kennedy  Park  Homes 

ioTu-s/xMo  “iSnjf • 436  F-2d  108  (2d  Clr-  1970)  iver  Mr-  Ju8tlce  Clark>- 

» Bradley  v.  School  Bd.  of  Richmond , 51  F.R.D.  139  (E.D.  Va.  1970). 

« united  States  v.  Board  of  School  Comm'rs  of  Indianapolis , Civ.  No.  IP-68-C-225  (S.D. 
Ina..  Aug.  18.  1971). 

■ Jenkins  v.  Township  of  Morris  School  Dist .. N.J. . A.2d (1971). 

^Brewer  v.  School  Bd . of  Norfolk,  397  F. 2d  37  (4th  Clr.  1968)  ; fiftcann  v.  Charlotte- 
ifeoklenburg  Bd . of  Bduc.,  300  F.  Supp.  1300  (W.D.  N.C.  1969)  ; Davis  v.  School  Dist. 
of  Pontiac,  supra;  Bradley  v.  Milliken.  supra ; United  States  v.  Board  of  Eduo.,  Tulsa, 
429  F.2d  1253  (10th  Clr.  1970). 

84  £7.(7.,  Racial  Isolation  fn  the  Public  Schools.  A Report  of  the  U.S.  Comm’n  on  Civil 

Rights  (1967)  ; Oautreaux  v.  Romney . F.2d  , No.  71-1703  (7th  Clr..  Sept.  10. 

1971)  : Oautreaux  v.  Chicago  Housing  Auth..  296  F.  Supp.  907  (N.D.  111.  1969).  afpd 
436  F.2d  306  (7th  Clr.),  cert . denied,  402  U.S.  922  (1971)  ; Shannon  v.  HUD,  436  F.2d 
809  <3d  Cir.  1970). 

03  United  States  <£  Buckley  v.  Board  of  School  Commfrs  of  Indianapolis,  Civ.  No.  IP- 
68-C-225  (S.D.  Ind.). 
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mentioned  along  with  a charge  that  state  and  local  officials  have  purposefully 
acted  so  as  to  bring  about  an  urban-suburban  racial  split  and  so  forestall  school 
desegregation.  It  arises  in  a southern  state  where  no  real  attempts  at  desegrega- 
tion were  made  until  1969  or  1970.  It  lays  major  emphasis  upon  both  the  actions 
and  failures  to  act  of  state  officials  but  it  also  takes  into  account  the  deeds  of 
local  school  districts.  It  is  at  once  the  broadest  and  narrowest  grounds  for  relief. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Idea  of  this  by  reading  a few  paragraphs  from  the  Amended 
Complaint  filed  by  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Richmond  case  30  setting  out  the  claims 
they  have  against  the  newly  joined  parties : the  adjacent  counties  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education : 

26.  The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  through  its  Constitution  and  laws, 
the  customs,  policies,  and  practices  of  its  legislative,  administrative  and 
judicial  branches,  has  enforced  and  mandated  both  public  and  private  segre- 
gation, the  effects  of  which  persist  in  the  affairs  of  the  defendants  and  which 
result  In  deprivation  of  the  Constitutional  rights  of  plaintiffs  and  the  class 
on  whose  behalf  plaintiffs  sue. 

27.  The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  acting  through  its  Constitution  and 
law,  the  customs,  usages,  policies  and  practices  of  its  legislative,  administra- 
tive and  judicial  branches,  assisted  in  and  encouraged  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a segregated  society  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  ex- 
emplified by,  among  other  manifestations,  the  following:  * . . (examples 
listed  a through  h)  ...  all  of  which  has  had  and  continues  to  have  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  denying  equal  educational  opportunities,  and  equal 
opportunities  based  on  education,  to  black  citizens  and  students  by  com- 
pelling the  attendance  of  black  students  in  segregated  schools,  and  which 
denies  to  plaintiffs  and  the  class  on  whose  behalf  they  sue,  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  guaranteed  them  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

28.  Through  its  various  instrumentalities,  including  but  not  limited  to 
zoning  boards,  planning  commissions  and  departments,  licensing  agencies. 
State-approved  realtor  organizations,  public  housing  and  urban  renewal 
authorities,  the  defendants  herein,  and  others,  and  by  various  methods, 
including  but  not  limited  to  State  laws  or  local  ordinances  prescribing  mini- 
mum lot  sizes  and  conditioning  the  construction  of  publicly-assisted  housing 
facilities,  the  location  of  parks  and  highways,  the  enforcement  of  racially 
restrictive  covenants,  and  others,  and  pursuant  to  a policy  of  racial  dis- 
crimination, the  State  and  other  defendants  have  established  a pattern, 
practice,  custom  and  usage  of  racial  containment  of  blacks  to  prescribed 
residential  areas,  with  the  effect  that  the  Counties  of  Henrico  and  Chester- 
field have  populations  whose  respective  racial  compositions  are  approxi- 
mately 5%  black  and  school  populations  approximately  7%  black  and 
8%  black  whereas  the  City  of  Richmond  has  a population  approximately 
50%  black  and  a school  population  approximately  64%  black. 

34.  The  State  defendants  have  exercised  their  powers  to  require  and/or 
approve  interdistrict  contractual  arrangements  with  the  purpose  and  effect 
of  maintaining  racial  segregation  and  have  directly  supported,  wdth  State 
funds  for  pupil  transportation,  etc.,  interdistrict  contractual  arrangements 
having  such  effect,  but  have  failed  to  exercise  their  powers  to  carry  out 
their  affirmative  duty  to  establish  and  maintain  unitary  schools. 

35.  The  State  defendants  have  approved  a pattern  of  school  construction 
in  the  County  of  Henrico  around  the  perimeter  of  the  defendant  City  of 
Richmond  which  results  in  the  establishment  of  large  school  complexes 
having  an  overwhelmingly  white  enrollment  which  provide  a school  house 
tfor  white  students  to  the  exclusion  of  black  students,  and  facilitate  the 
maintenance  of  the  pattern  of  racial  separation  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
City  of  Richmond  and  the  Counties  of  Henrico  and  Chesterfield. 

39.  The  present  boundaries  of  the  defendant  school  systems  serve  no  bona 
fide  educational  goals,  policies  or  practices  which  could  not  be  served  equally 
well  by  district  configurations  which  do  not  result  in  the  pattern  of  racial 
separation  in  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Richmond  and  the  Counties 
>of  Henrico  and  Chesterfield  described  herein, 

40.  Maintenance  of  the  present  school  district  boundaries  has  the  effect 
tof  denying  black  children  their  Fourteenth  Amendment  rights  to  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  is  supported  by  no  compelling  State  interest  in  their 
continuation. 


» Bradley  v.  School  Bd.  of  Richmond , ClV.  No.  3353  (E.D.  Va.). 
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42.  The  continued  operation  by  defendants  of  discrete  school  districts  and 
patterns  of  pupil  assignment  as  described  herein  results  in  the  effective 
exclusion  of  black  students  from  certain  schools  and  in  the  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunities  to  black  students. 

iW-hat  does  the  future  hold  for  metropolitan  desegregation?  I have  described  /’ 

pending  cases  in  some  detail  to  illustrate  that  there  are  so  many  pegs  upon  which 
a court  can  hang  its  hat,  that  it’s  inevitable  that  some  of  these  suits  are  going 
to  succeed  soon.  Yet  I do  want  to  make  clear  that  despite  newspaper  reports  to  r- 

the  contrary,  metropolitan  desegregation  has  not  yet  been  ordered  anywhere  * 

except  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  The  other  New  Jersey  case  was  dismissed ; \ 

Hartford  has  not  yet  been  tried.  Nor  has  Indianapolis.  In  Detroit,  where  the  | 

notion  was  obliquely  raised  by  white  intervenors,  the  groundwork  has  been  laid 
but  the  Court  has  not  ruled  and  further  proceedings  will  not  get  underway  for  ■ 

a few  months.  But  there  are  increasing  signs  of  the  popularity  of  the  notion  \ 

with  litigants  and  judges.  The  Grand  Rapids  School  Board  brought  in  surround- 
ing districts  as  soon  as  it  was  sued.  The  Fifth  Circuit  last  week  told  district 
judges  in  Atlanta  to  look  into  the  possibility  for  that  system.  And  the  Richmond 
case  has  been  tried  and  we  expect  a ruling  soon. 

Metropolitan  desegregation  is  the  coming  thing — and  it  is  so,  I think,  not 
merely  because  school  districts  are  unhappy  about  the  prospect  of  desegregating  j 

majority-black  systems,  but  also  because  it  promises  to  bring  about  improvement  j 

in  education  for  everyone.  Let  me  go  back  to  my  four  problems.  1 

Obviously  metropolitanization  makes  desegregation  easier.  Often  the  ability  i 

to  cross  district  lines  means  that  schools  are  more  accessible  to  everyone — and  i 

desegregation  can  be  achieved  with  less  busing.  And  city  districts  which  do  not 
operate  transportation  systems  get  the  benefit  of  those  run  by  many  suburbs  to  t 

help  in  what  busing  must  be  done.  Of  course,  the  reduced  availability  of  areas  for  ] 

“white  flight”  will  assist  in  stabilizing  the  new  systems.  Particularly  if  such 
means  of  desegregation  as  sectoring  are  chose,  socioeconomic  as  well  as  racial 
desegregation  is  usually  facilitated.  | 

Metropolitanization  of  school  districts  can  also  mean  improvement  of  financial  j 

problems  as  well.  In  fact,  the  redrawing  of  districts  is  one  remedy  which  could  \ 

result  from  Serrano  and  it's  one  which  ought  to  be  given  more  thought — because  ! 

some  of  the  schemes  proposed  in  the  wake  of  the  California  decision  could  make  j 

the  cure  worse  than  the  ailment.  Many  school  districts — particularly  urban  dis- 
tricts— could  get  less  money  under  a revised  aid  scheme  than  they  get  now.  The 
failure  of  the  Serrano  litigants  and  court,  in  their  haste  to  avoid  the  Mclnnis 
problem  of  defining  educational  need,  to  propose  acceptable  remedies  puts  the 
burden  on  state  legislatures.  I would  not  be  surprised  if  many  respond  by  abolish- 
ing the  flat  grant,  minimum  foundation  and  all  categorical  aid  programs,  equal- 
izing effective  assessment  ratios,  levying  and  collecting  a uniform  property  tax 
on  a statewide  basis,  and  then  distributing  it  to  the  existing  school  district 
structures  on  an  equal -dollars-per-pupil  basis.  Not  only  will  this  be  extremely  j 

bad  for  the  education  of  minox-ity  and  disadvantages  children,  but  I wonder  how 
such  a restricted  revenue  base  might  affect  a school  district  which  had  in  the 
past  negotiated1  contracts  with  an  affiliate  calling  for  higher  than  average  [ 

teachers'  salaries. 

Metropolitanization,  however,  could  equalize  the  revenue  producing  base  of 
local  entities  without  withdrawing  the  taxing  authority  from  them,  and  it  should 
also  encourage  continuation  of  state  categorical  aid  programs  financed  out  of 
general  revenues.  Hopefully  an  expanded  tax  base  would  permit  some  reductions 
in  property  tax  rates  and  thus  generate  renewed  support  for  school  budgets.  Even 
suburbanites  will  reap  some  rewards,  for  many  now  indirectly  support  city  school 
systems  with  which  they  have  no  connection  by  paying  commuter  and  sales  taxes 
to  raise  general  city  revenues,  thus  making  possible  use  of  the  greater  share  of 
the  property  tax  for  school  purposes.  In  metropolitan  systems,  at  least  their 
taxation  might  be  accompanied  by  some  representation. 

Finally,  a legislature  freed  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  extension 
foundation  grant  program  by  the  newly  equalized  district  structures  might  find 
it  easier  to  establish  trust  funds  and  otherwise  ease  the  burden  of  capital  im- 
provements upon  local  operating  budgets. 

I think  metropolitanization  will  facilitate  teacher  training  and  retraining 
programs  which  are  inhibited  today  not  only  by  the  lack  of  available  funds 
to  most  districts  but  also  by  the  intense  competition  for  good  teachers  among 
balkanized  local  entities.  And  finally,  more  rationally  based  metropolitan  school 
district  lines  should  facilitate  more  rational  and  more  efficient  shared  specialized 
programs  such  as  vocational  training. 
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These  tilings,  of  course,  represent  an  ideal  which,  has  not  yet  been  brought 
to  fruition.  Yet  if  I’m  correct  in  predicting  the  advent  of  metropolitanization 
as  a desegregated  tool,  it’s  in  everybody’s  interest  to  perfect  the  new  structures 
nc  tnniq  of  educational  reform  and  progress  also.  , , , 

Sal  teacher  affiliates  will  want  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  members 
in  the  transition  process.  It  ought  not  to  result,  for  example,  in  a loss  of  job 
security  It  might  be  the  occasion  for  increased  benefits.  You  might  argue,  for 
example  that  no  teacher  in  a metropolitan  system  ought  to  receive  less  than 
the  salary  previously  paid  by  any  one  of  the  constituent  districts  to  someone 
of  qaaliScaHons  and  experience  The  interests  of  your  members 

will  be  served  In  other  ways,  too — as  by  ending  the  tremendous  salary  differ 
Slabs  which  make  it  so  hard  for  even  the  most  dedicated  individual  to  remain 

in  MetropohUanisin  need  not  mean  a greater  bureaucracy.  While  finances  must 
ultimately  remain  central,  administration  need  not.  The  Richmond  School 
model  metropolitan  desegregation  plan  divides  the  merged  area  into  six  sub- 
districts with  local  boards,  all  subject  to  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  central 
board  but  each  with  a considerable  degree  of  autonomy.  Teachers  and  teacher 
organizations  can  be  very  helpful  in  formulating  and  implementing  such  struc- 
tures You  should  also  consider  what  representation  and  collective  bargain  ng 
chances  might  be  called  for  by  the  creation  of  new  district  entities.. 

In  summary,  I think  it  is  important  for  you  and  your  clients  to  understand_the 
coming  Challenges  of  metropolitan  school  desegregation.  The  process  may  well 
bCteevitableTit  ought  not  to  be  resisted  but  welcomed  as  an  opportunity  to 
consolidate  gains  already  achieved  and  make  further  ones.  Preparations  s o 
b^gffi  now  to  design  and  implement  sound  metropolitan  programs  with  the  lead- 
ership  of  the  entire  educational  community — particularly  teachers. 
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ITEMS  PERTINENT  TO  THE  HEARINGS  ON  METRO- 
POLITAN ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INEQUALITY 


S.  1282  AND  S.  1283— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  URBAN  EDUCATION  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF  1971  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  FACILITIES  LOCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  Ribicoff.  Mr.  President,  13  months  ago  we  began  a dialog  in  this  -Chamber 
about  the  sickness  that  is  riddling  our  society : The  seemingly  inexorable  march 
toward  apartheid  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  Some  disagreed  then 
about  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but  recent  figures  clearly  demonstrate  that 
this  country  is  already  well  on  the  road  to  total  racial  and  economic  separation. 

The  1970  census  found  that  during  the  I960’ s virtually  all  central  cities  became 
blacker  and  all  suburbs  remained  as  white  as  ever.  Central  cities  lost  2 y2  million 
whites  and  gained  3 million  blacks  during  the  last  10  years.  At  the  same  time,  the 
suburbs  in  the  66  largest  metropolitan  areas  gained  12.5  million  whites  and  only 
800,000  blacks. 

The  South  is  rapidly  urbanizing  along  northern  lines.  Southern  suburbs  will 
soon  be  just  as  white  as  their  northern  counterparts  while  the  central  cities  will 
be  just  as  black.  Atlanta’s  central  city  population  went  from  38.3  percent  black 
in  1960  to  51.3  percent  black  in  1970  while  its  suburbs  went  from  91.3  white  of  93.6 
white.  Houston’s  suburbs  are  now  90.7  percent  white  and  New  Orleans’  are  87.2 
percent  white. 

The  meaning  of  these  figures  should  be  obvious.  Many  have  argued  that  we 
have  residential  or  de  facto  segregation  in  the  North  which  is  not  illegal  the  way 
de  jure  segregation  is  in  the  South.  Ironically,  that  argument  may  soon  im- 
munize southern  as  well  as  northern  segregation  as  the  South  begins  to  emulate 
northern  segregated  living  patterns. 

Last  spring  when  I argued  that  we  in  the  North  had  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in 
our  own  backyards,  many  assured  me  that  the  problem  was  certainly  worse  in 
the  South,  at  least  as  far  as  school  segregation  went.  That  is  simply  no  longer 
the  case.  The  most  recent  figures  on  school  integration  show  that  while  only 
27.6  percent  of  black  students  in  the  North  attend  majority  white  schools,  38.1 
percent  in  the  South  do. 

This  country  is  at  a turning  point  in  the  crisis  of  national  unity. 

No  longer  is  the  problem  of  discrimination  regional.  Racial  isolation  is  now 
just  as  pervasive  in  the  North  as  it  is  in  the  South. 

No  longer  is  the  question  of  integration  confined  to  our  schools.  Segregated 
education  only  reflects  the  underlying  residential  segregation  we  have  come  to 
accept  as  normal. 

And  no  longer  can  those  of  us  in  white  suburbs  formulate  solutions  affecting 
only  those  in  increasingly  black  central  cities. 

North  and  South,  in  schools  as  well  as  housing,  we  must  recognize  that  the  di- 
visiveness undermining  the  strength  of  this  country  will  end  only  when  we  de- 
velop a national  commitment  to  attack  segregation  on  a metropolitan-wide  basis. 

We  cannot  stand  still.  We  will  either  move  forward  or  continue  the  slide 
toward  a racial  and  economic  separation  that  can  only  lead  -to  disaster.  f 

Some  tentative  steps  have  been  taken  to  confront  this  problem  since  I spoke 
in  support  of  a national  policy  of  desegregation  in  February  of  T970.  Following 
that  debate,  the  Senate  established  a Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity.  After  spending  some  time  analyzing  the  problem  in  the  South,  that 
committee  has  begun  to  struggle  with  the  difficult  problems  we  have  in  the  North. 

The  administration  also  responded  to  the  debate  over  the  Stennis  amendment 
by  proposing  several  weeks  later  that  assistance  be  given  to  those  schools  deseg- 
regating under  administrative  or  court  order.  De  facto  segregation,  however,  was 
basically  untouched.  • * s ■ - 
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The  President’s  bill  in  turn  encouraged  Senator  Mondale  to  introduce  this  year 
a bill  strengthening  the  President’s  proposal  and  adopting  my  suggestion  that 
we  will  provide  incentives  and  assistance  for  suburban  schools  to  develop  in- 
tegration plans  with  central  city  schools.  . 

Each  of  these  moves  should  be  applauded.  Each  has  helped  raise  the  level 
of  the  dialog  and  encouraged  many  Americans  to  recognize  that  we  have  a 
problem  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South  that  demands  immediate  attention. 

But  more  must  be  done.  The  danger  is  that,  even  with  these  actions,  we  will 
only  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past  17  years.  We  must  recognize  for  once  and 
for  all  that  we  cannot  require  our  schools  to  bear  the  entire  brunt  of  our  attempts 
to  integrate  our  society.  . , , , 

For  years  we  have  assumed  that  integrated  education  would  lead  to  an  in- 
tegrated society.  Figures  in  the  South  show  today  that  while  educational  inte- 
gration id  increasing,  residential  segregation  is  also  on  the  rise.  If  we  allow  this 
to  continue  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  we  will  soon  be  confronted 
throughout  this  Nation  with  the  situation  we  have  in  Washington,  D.C*.  Talk 
about  integrating  central  city  schools  here  is  an  academic  exercise  with  a school 
population  94  percent  black. 

Integrated  education  is  important.  It  deserves  our  continued  support  and  as- 
sistance. But  unless  we  also  open  the  suburbs  to  those  trapped  in  the  city,  we 
will  labor  in  vain.  , ^ ’ - . 

I introduced  last  year  a bill  to  integrate  our  schools  on  a metropolitan  basis 
over  the  next  12  years.  l am  reintroducing  it  and  submitting  testimony  to  Senator 
Pell’s  Subcommittee  on  Education  urging  that  this  bill  be  reported  out  by  that 
subcommittee.  A copy  of  that  testimony  will  be  included  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. _ : , . 

But  even  my  education  bill  will  ultimately  fail  if  we  continue  the  status  quo 
of  all  white  suburbs  and  black  central  cities.  We  simply  cannot  shuffle  enough 
students  around  fast  enough  by  buses,  trains,  or  automobiles  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  residential  segregation.  - , 

On  the  other  hand,  if  neighborhoods  were  integrated,  supporters  of  the 
neighborhood  schools  concept  would  find  that  they  had  also  achieved  integrated 
schools. 

We  must  move,  and  move  quickly,  therefore,  to  begin  to  breach  the  growing 
barriers  between  the  central  cities  and  the  suburbs.  This  is  critical  not  only  for 
blacks  but  for  low-  and  middie-income  whites  as  well,  who  are  just  as  excluded 
by  housing  costs  and  zoning  laws  in  suburban  areas. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  found  recently  that  28.4  million 
households— 101  million  people  in  this  country — cannot  afford  payments  on  a 
$20,000  mortgage.  At  the  same  time,  studies  show  that  the  average  cost  of  homes 
in  the  suburbs  are  far  above  that  amount.  The  Miami  Valley  Regional  Commis- 
sion found  that  housing  in  the  five-county  Dayton,  Ohio,  area  averaged  $25,000 
per  unit.  The  average  cost  of  a new  home  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  here  in 
the  Washington  area,  is  over  $40,000,  with  virtually  no  homes  in  the  $15,000 
to  $25,000  range  being  built. 

Solutions  to  this  problem  will  be  complex  and  difficult.  But  there  is  one  ac- 
tion we  can  take  now.  ■ _ ' - 

Each  year,  thousands  of  new  jobs  open  in  the  suburbs  beyond  the  reach  of 
willing  and  able  workers  in  the  central  cities.  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  those  jobs 
moved  out  of  the  central  cities  leaving  their  workers  behind  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  finding  adequate  housing.  - , , 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  shown  not  only  by  the  housing  costs,  but  by 
job  development  figures.  The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  the  number  of  males 
employed  in  central  cities  decreased  by  2 percent  from  1960  to  1970.  At  the 
same  time,  male  employment  outside  the  central  cities  increased  by  35.4  percent. 
Professional  and  managerial  positions  were  up  81  percent.  Service  jobs  increased 
46.9  percent,  clerical  and  sales  jobs  were  up  26.8  percent  and  general  nonfarm 

labor  rose  26.6  percent.  ' v .*  .. 

In  St.  Louis,  jobs  in  the  central  city  declined  by  9 percent  while  those  in  the 
suburbs  rose  144  percent.  In  Baltimore,  jobs  in  the  suburbs  increased  161  per- 
cent while  those  in  the  city  rose  only  6 percent.  In  Washington,  while  central 
city  jobs  rose  38  percent,  those  in  the  suburbs  were  up  by  352  percenti- 
le suburbs,  indeed,  are  the  new  America  where  jobs  and  housing  are  lo- 
cated. We  cannot  continue  to  exclude  Americans  from  that  development  simply 
because  of  the  color  of  their  skin  or  the  size  of  their  paycheck. 

The  problem  is  serious  generally.  But  it  is  unconscionable  in  those  instances 
where  a facility  is  relocating  or  expanding  in  a suburban  area  where  its  work- 
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ers  'will  be  unable  to  live.  In  that  situation,  the  suburb  gets  all  the  economic 
benefits  of  the  facility  and  assumes  none  of  the  burdens  of  providing  for  all  of  its 
workers.  Many  low  and  middle  income  workers  of  the  facility,  both  blacks  and 
whites,  are  either  forced  to  become  long  distance  commuters  or  move  into  the 
already  overcrowded  labor  market  in  the  city  with  unemployment  often  the 
result. 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  moving  welfare  recipients  into  the  suburbs.  Nor 
are  we  building  public  housing.  We  are  talking  about  men  and  women  with  jobs — 
in  fact  the  very  jobs  that  are  moving  into  the  community. 

The  legislation  I reintroduce  today,  therefore,  makes  it  a requirement  that 
adequate  housing  be  made  available  for  low-  and  middle-income  employees,  both 
black  and  white,  in  a community  before  a Federal  or  State  government  facility 
or  a Federal  contractor  can  locate  or  expand  in  the  community.  This  is  only 
fair  and  equitable. 

My  legislation  also  recognizes  the  financial  plight  in  .which  many  suburbs 
now  find  themselves.  Much  of  the  ipposition  to  the  provision  of  low-  and 
middle-income  housing  in  these  areas  stems  from  fears  that  taxes  will  have 
to  be  raised  to  maintain  existing  levels  of  municipal  services,  particularly  edu- 
cation. This  fear  comes  not  only  from  affluent  members  of  the  community,  but 
from  many  middle  income  people  already  there  who  fear  the  impact  in  school 
budgets  of  more  children  whatever  their  color. 

Since  from  50  to  65  percent  of  most  suburban  budgets  is  devoted  to  educa- 
tional expenses,  my  bill  provides  assistance  for  education  to  any  suburb  that 
makes  available  the  housing  required  by  this  legislation. 

Some  have  argued  that  no  assistance  should  be  provided  to  such  suburbs.  The 
mere  fact  that  they  get  the  facility  should  be  sufficient  incentive. 

In  many  cases,  that  may  well  be  true.  But  I am  equally  concerned  about  the 
numerous  suburbs  that  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  if  they  were  assured  that 
the  level  of  their  educational  activities  would  not  suffer  or  be  burdened  by  new 
arrivals. 

An  analysis  of  the  Massachusetts  anti-snob  zoning  law  has  shown  that  a major 
reason  for  its  ineffectiveness  is  that  it  ignores  the  economic  and  tax  conse- 
quences imposed  on  suburbs  that  admit  low-  !and  middle-income  people.  In  par- 
ticular, the  failure  to  adjust  school  aid  formulas  for  suburbs  has  been  high- 
lighted as  a major  area  of  concern. 

I am  pleased  that  Senator  Cranston  and  Senator  Brooke,  both  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  have  agreed  to  cosponsor  this  bill  with 
me  this  year.  Their  commitment  to . equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Americans, 
white  and  black,  is  well  known  and  this  bill  will  have  strong  and  effective  advo- 
cates in  the  committee  this  year. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  help  stem  the  drift  toward  separatism  in  this 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  only  be  a first  step.  More  must  be  done. 

But  the  time  for  action  is  now.  We  have  talked  and  quibbled  too  long  about 
the  nature  of  the  problem  confronting  us  and  dealt  too  long  with  stereotypes. 

Telk  abounds  about  ‘‘forced  integration.” 

It  is  not  forced  integration  to  allow  a man  to  live  near  his  job. 

It  is  not  forced  integration  to  remove  the  existing  barriers  confronting  low- 
income  and  minority  members  of  this  society  that  keep  them  from  living  where 
they  would  like. 

And  it  is  not  forced  integration  to  provide  this  Nation  with  a national  goal  and 
commitment  to  end  the  racial  isolation  that  threatens  more  than  anything  else 
to  tear  this  country  apart. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  argue  in  the  North  who,  if 
anyone,  is  responsible  for  the  segregation  we  can  all  see  around  us.  It  is  clear  that 
this  segregation  did  not  just  “happen.”  There  is  nothing  accidental  about  the 
fact  that  in  city  after  city  in  the  North,  the  blacks  and  the  poor  are  concentrated 
in  slums  in  the  central  cities  while  the  whites  increasingly  are  isolated  in  the 
surrounding  suburbs.  The  impact  of  zoning  practices,  school  districting  decisions, 
municipal  incorporations  and  FHA  housing  policies  is  well  known. 

In  fact,  I am  confident  that  cases  could  be  brought  and  won  to  establish  that 
there  is  as  much  “state  action”  behind  de  facto  segregation  as  there  is  behind 
de  jure.  We  may  have  been  more  artful  about  catering  to  our  biases  in  the  North, 
but  we  have  been  no  less  ruthless  in  imposing  them. 

But  there  is  enough  guilt  to  go  around  without  subjecting  the  courts  to  the  bur- 
den of  endless  litigation  about  the  impact  of  a given  zoning  ordinance  or  a 
particular  school  location.  I am  disturbed,  therefore,  at  the  suggestion  of  some 
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of  integration’s  strongest  supporters  that  such  litigation  is  necessary  before 
sufficient  grounds  exist  for  action. 

How  ironic  it  is  that  those  of  us  in  the  North  who  have  so  long  urged  integra- 
tion upon  the  South  are  now  hesitant  and  suddenly  tentative,  when  the  issue  is 
brought  home  to  us.  Our  unwillingness  to  move  vigorously  in  the  North  only 
illustrates  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  confronting  this  country.  The  difficulty 
of  the  solution  has  never  in  the  past  been  sufficient  to  justify  delay  and  obstruc- 
tion. I see  no  reason  to  change  now. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  a reservoir  of  commonsense  and  decency  and 
a great  desire  in  these  days  of  turbulence  for  reasonable,  responsible  leadership. 
Such  leadership  will  not  be  found  by  consulting  the  latest  public  opinion  polls. 

It  will  not  be  found  in  the  continued  mouthings  of  words  we  either  don’t  mean 
or  don’t  understand.  It  will  only  come  from  a willingness  to  recognize  the  danger 
we  face  and  to  deal  with  it  honestly. 

I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  following  exhibits  he  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

Exhibit  I:  Statement  of  Senator  Ribicoff  submitted  to  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  March  17 , 1971. 

Exhibit  II:  Census  Bureau  figures  showing  population  changes  in  selected 
metropolitan  areas. 

Exhibit  III : HEW  statistics  on  school  integration. 

Exhibit  IV  : Census  Bureau  Statistics  on  Employment  in  metropolitan  areas 
together  with  explanatory  letter  of  Bureau  Director  George  H.  Brown.  / 

Exhibit  V : Text  of  Urban  Education  Improvement  Act  of  1971. 

Exhibit  VI:  Section-by-section  analysis  of  Urban  Education  Improvement  Act 
of  1971.  . 

Exhibit  VII : Text  of  Government  Facilities  Location  Act  of  1971. 

Exhibit  VIII:  Section-by-section  analysis  of  Government  Facilities r Location 
Act  of  1971. 

Exhibit  IX  : Questions  and  answers  relating  to  these  two  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

“Exhibit  I 

“STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  ABE  RIBICOFF  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  EDUCATION  SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF  THE  SENATE  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  COMMITTEE,  MARCH  17,  1071 

“Mr.  Chairman,  I am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity,  to  support  S.  683,  the 
Quality  Integrated  Education  Act  of  1971,  which  I cosponsored  on  February  9 
with  Senator  Mondale  and  sixteen  other  Senators  of  both  political  parties  and  to 
urge  this  Subcommittee  to  consider  favorably  the  “Urban  Education  Improvement 
Act  of  1971”  which  I am  introducing  today. 

“Our  society  continues  its  inexorable  march  toward  a complete  division  into  two 
camps,  one  white  and  one  black.  And  our  schools,  being  part  of  that  society, 
follow.  . 

“Our  cities  are  increasingly  populated  by  minority  groups  and  our  suburbs  take 
on  the  character  of  an  encircling  white  noose.  Our  schools,  drawing  pupils  as  a 
consequence  of  geography,  follow  suit. 

“We  used  to  think  that  segregation  in  America  was  a problem  of  one  region, 
the  South.  And,  then  we  found  that  in  the  North  only  27.6  percent  of  black  stu- 
dents attend  majority  white  schools  while  in  the  South  the  figure  is  nearly  half 
again  as  high — 38.1  percent. 

“We  thought  the  problem  was  confined  primarily  to  our  schools  but  now  we 
know  the  cancer  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  society.  The  problem  is  not  just  school 
segregation. . It  is  real  estate  practices,  VA  and  FHA  mortgage  policies,  zoning 
ordinances,  and  a host  of  other  factors  which  deliberately  or  inadvertently  sustain 
the  Nation’s  drift  toward  separatism. 

“We  have  debated  the  relative  evils  of  de  jure  and  de  facto  segregation.  But 
there  is  no  more  time  for  debate.  Segregation  is  wrong,  whatever  its  form  and 
whatever  the  labels  we  attach  to  it.  Segregation  means  that  white  people  don’t 
think  black,,  brown,  or  red  children  are  good  enough  to  associate  with  their  chil- 
dren. However  the  message  of  segregation  comes,  whether  de  jure  or  de  facto,  is 
irrelevant.  What  counts  is  the  damage  that  it  does  to  minority  and  majority  alike, 
to  young  and  to  old,  to  individuals  and  to  the  Nation  as  a whole. ; 

“We  are  dealing  with  a national  problem.  We  must  find  a national  solution. 
“The  Nation  has  addressed  this  problem  twice  before.  In  the  Supreme  Court 
Brown  decision  of  1954  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Nation  has  worked— 
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in  fits  and  starts — to  end  segregation  in  the  South.  We  in  the  North,  however,  by 
preserving  for  far  too  long  the  distinction  between  de  facto  and  de  jure  segrega- 
tion and  by  regarding  the  question  of  desegregation  as  entirely  a Southern  prob- 
lem, may  have  won  a victory  only  to  lose  the  larger  war. 

“The  time  has  come  to  establish — clearly  and  unequivocally — a national 
policy  for  the  integration  of  American  society.  S.  683  is  an  important  beginning 
in  establishing  that  policy. 

“The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  proposal  offered  by  the  Administration.  No 
one  can  argue  that  school  systems  throughout  this  country  do  not  need  the  one 
billion,  five  hundred  million  dollars  authorized  by  the  President’s  bill.  In  city  after 
city  we  see  the  spectre  of  schools  and  school  districts  going  bankrupt  financially 
as  well  as  educationally.  Local  property  taxes  have  long  been  an  inadequate  and 
regressive  base  upon  which  to  build  educational  excellence. 

“But  if  we  are  anxious  simply  to  provide  more  funding  to  disadvantaged 
schools,  let  us  increase  appropriations  for  Title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  Let  us  not  deceive  the  people  of  this  country  by  claiming 
that  the  money  is  going  to  end  racial  isolation  in  this  nation’s  schools. 

“Yet,  that  is  just  the  deception  practiced  by  the  Administration’s  bill.  It  sets 
not  national  policy  or  goal  to  end  racial  isolation  throughout  this  country. 
Instead,  it  perpetuates  the  dual  standard  of  forcing  the  South  to  do  one  thing 
while  allowing  the  North  in  similar  situations  to  exercise  local  option. 

“The  bill  in  effect,  moves  against  segregation  in  the  North  only  where  some- 
one else  is  willing  to  take  the  political  heat.  If  a local  mayor  or  school  board 
member  is  willing  to  assume  the  task  of  selling  the  goal  of  integration  on  the 
local  level,  funds  may  be  available  under  this  act.  But  the  Congress  makes  no 
decision  whether  this  is  a necessary  or  even  desirable  goal. 

“Moreover,  the  Administration’s  bill  does  nothing  to  attack  the  problem  of 
segregation  where  it  is  most  virulent — in  the  relationship  between  the  suburbs 
and  central  cities  across  our  country.  The  focus  remains  on  individual  school 
districts  notwithstanding  the  evidence  that  all  that  will  hapen  when  we  narrow 
our  focus  in  this  way  is  that  whites  will  flee  to  the  surrounding  suburbs.  The 
poor  and  the  blacks  will  be  left  to  share  deteriorating  schools  and  financially 
bankrupt  cities. 

“If  we  are  going  to  spend  one  and  a half  billion  dollars  in  two  years  to  begin 
to  end  racial  isolation  in  the  schools  of  this  country,  I think  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  consider  more  than  the  Administration’s  inadequate  bill.  That  is  why  I 
am  here  this  morning  to  support  S.  683. 

“S.  683  defines  the  goal  as  integration  rather  than  simply  desegregation.  It 
establishes  strong  standards  before  proposed  programs  can  be  eligible.  It  invites 
and  requires  parent  and  student  participation.  It  earmarks  funds  for  inter-dis- 
trict, metropolitan  integration  efforts  and  establishes  a standard  of  integration 
to  be  achieved  in  such  efforts.  It  provides  funds  to  experiment  with  educational 
parks  in  metropolitan  areas. 

“Even  these  important  steps  forward  can  and  should  be  strengthened,  how- 
ever. For  example,  we  should  move  beyond  individual  school  and  focus  on  entire 
school  districts.  S.  683  as  currently  drafted  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  school 
districts  could  integrate  only  a small  sample  of  their  schools,  thus  practicing  the 
worst  form  of  tokenism.  \ 

“Second,  I think  that  the  bill  should  make  it  clear  that  it  seeks  stable,  qual- 
ity integrated  schools  as  an  objective  rather  than  as  an  initial  criteria  for 
funding.  We  should  support  and  encourage  those  schools  that  now  offer  stable 
enrollment  and  quality  programs.  But  greater  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  positive  attempts  to  generate  more  of  these  schools  throughout  the  Nation.  . 

“Third,  I urge  you  to  examine  carefully  the  criteria  which  limits  the  eligibil- 
ity of  school  districts  based  on  the  number  and  percentage  of  minority  chil- 
dren. The  districts  covered  include  most  children,  both  minority  and  majority, 
in  racially  isolated  schools.  But  we  must  also  offer  incentives  and  assist- 
ance to  such  schools  wherever  they  exist. 

“My  major  purpose  in  coming  before  you  this  morning,  however,  is  to  urge 
you  to  be  even  bolder.  S.  683  is  a fine  beginning.  We  need  .to  provide  assistance 
for  those  schools  already  desegregating.  And  we  need  to  encourage  schools 
within  a given  school  district  or  city  to  begin  to  end  racial  isolation.  But, 
ultimately,  we  will  fail  if  we  do  not  involve  the  suburbs  with  the  central 
cities  in  the  solution  to  our  problems. 

“Therefore.  I am  reintroducing  today  The  Urban  Education  Improvement 
Act  of  1971  which  I first  introduced  last  November. 


4-1.  • 
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“This  bill  requires  state  and  local  educational  agencies  in  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  country  to  develop  and  implement  plans  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
minority-group  isolation  in  the  public  schools  whatever  the  cause  of  such  iso- 
lation Financial  assistance  would  be  granted  for  the  development  of  siicli  plans. 
Each  plan  must  provide  that  within  10  years  every  school  m a metropoUtan 
area  will  have  a percentage  of  minority -group  students  equal  to  at  least  one- 
half  the  percentage  of  minority-group  students  in  the  metropolitan  area  as  a 

W “For  example,  the  percentage  of  minority-group  children  in  the  Baltimore 
metropolitan  area  is  about  32%.  Under  my  bill,  each  school  in  the  Baltimore 
area  would  be  required  to  have  a minority-group  population  of  at  least  lb/c 
no  later  than  10  years  after  adoption  of  an  acceptable  plan. 

“Substantial  progress  toward  this  goal  would  be  required  each  year. 
“Noncooperating  school  districts  would  be  deprived  of  all  Federal  education 
funds  and  states  that  funds  such  noncooperating  districts  would  lose  1 edera 

funds  for  statewide  programs.  , . . „niK1 

“This  bill  is  designed  to  learn  from  the  lessons  of  the  last  sixteen  years. 
It  is  now  clear  that  we  must  offer  financial  incentives  and  assistance  to  those 
we  ask  and  require  to  undertake  new  burdens.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  state 
and  local  educational  agenices  to  fund  new  programs  out  of  existing,  often  in- 
adequate budgets. 

“In  addition,  while  we  should  seek  to  end  racial  isolation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible we  must  recognize  that  this  cannot  be  done  immediately.  No  two-year 
program  devised  by  anyone  will  create  stable,  quality  integrated  education 
throughout  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  left  to  their  own  ^devices,  local 
communities  will  continue  to  emphasize  ‘deliberate’  and  not  ‘speed.  \\  e need  a 
realistic,  but  firm,  deadline. 

“Enactment  of  these  provisions  of  my  bill  is  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  S.  683.  The  provision  of  150  million  dollars  under  S.  683  during  the  next 
two  years  for  programs  of  interdistrict  cooperation  in  effect  establishes  a pilot 
program  for  metropolitan  area  integration.  This  provision  was  added  after  intro- 
duction of  my  bill  last  year  as  a beginning  toward  the  goals  of  my  legislation  and 

is  a major  reason  for  my  support  of  S.  683. 

“A  two  vear  pilot  program  will  enable  us  to  gain  experience  at  the  local  and 
national  level  regarding  the  best  methods  for  dealing  with  the  relationships  of 
the  suburbs  and  our  control  cities.  . 

“Without  a clear  understanding,  however,  that  this  two  year  pilot  program  is 
simply  the  precursor  for  a national  program,  the  results  of  the  program  will  be 
of  limited  use.  Only  if  state  and  local  authorities  know  that  commencement  of  a 
national  program  is  inevitable  will  many  of  them  be  anxious  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor.  Otherwise,  local  leaders  will  be  forced  to  convince  the  local  elec- 
torate that  they  should  begin  a program  that  is  not  required  and  will  not  be 
adopted  by  other  communities  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Many  local  leaders  will  be 
unwilling  or  unable  to  carry  this  burden.  . ' ; . 

“The  net  effect  of  the  adoption  of  S.  683  without  a national  commitment  will  be 
a lengthy  debate  in  Congress  now,  two  years  of  pilot  programs  only  in  those 
special  areas  where  people  can  be  convinced  to  act,  and  no  guarantee  that  any- 
thing else  will  happen.  Once  again,  we  will  have  raised  expectations  with  our 
preambles  only  to  dash  them  with  our  fine  print. 

“The  better  solution,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  provide  the  pilot  programs  of  S.  683 
and  the  follow-up  national  commitment  and  twelve  year  plan  of  my  bill,  the  Urban 
Education  Improvement  Act.  My  bill  leaves  the  selection  of  techniques  to  be  used 
to  accomplish  its  goal  to  the  local  educational  agencies  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
Therefore,  experience  gained  during  the  two  years  of  pilot  programs  could  easily 
be  shared  and  accumulated. 

“A  number  of  possible  techniques  are  identified  in  my  bill,  including  construc- 
tion of  magnet  schools  and  educational  parks  together  with  school  redistricting, 
pairing  and  transportation.  But  it  should  be  clear  that  this  bill  is  not  simply  or 
primarily  a bussing  bill.  If  transportation  is  identified  as  a useful  technique  in 
a city,  my  bill  requires  that  the  burden  shall  fall  equitably  on  minority  and  ma- 
jority children.  But,  if  we  have  to  depend  solely  upon  bussing  children  from  one 
area*  to  another  on  a metropolitan-wide  basis  to  achieve  integration,  we  will  fail 
no  matter  what  bill  or  plan  we  adopt.  . 

“Success  will  come  only  if  we  open  up  the  suburbs  for  housing  as  well  as  edu- 
cation. Experience  lias  shown  that  we  will  never  have  truly  integrated  schools 
until  we  have  an  integrated  society.  Schools  have  borne  the  burden  of  integration 
alone  too  long. 
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“This  does  not  mean  we  should  not  attack  the  segregation  in  our  schools.  We 
must. 

“But  we  must  also  attack  the  segregation  in  our  society  at  the  same  time.  I am 
also  reintroducing  today,  therefore,  my  Government  Facilities  Relocation  Act 
which  requires  government  facilities  and  government  contractors  to  expand  or 
locate  only  in  those  communities  willing  to  provide  adequate  housing  for  the  fa- 
cilities’ low  and  middle-income  employees.  If  enacted,  this  bill  would  be  a signifi- 
cant first  step  toward  ending  the  residential  segregation  we  face. 

“My  two  biils  are  only  a part  of  what  must  be  a many-faceted  attack  on  the 
problem  of  segregation  in  American  society.  We  must  wage  that  battle  wherever 
it  needs  to  be  fought  and  with  whatever  legislative  weapons  we  can  forge. 

“S.  083  is  an  important  beginning  in  the  battle  on  the  education  front.  By  con- 
ceiving of  it  as  an  opening  experiment  and  adding  my  bill  as  an  amendment,  I 
think  we  can  effectively  and  equitably  integrate  the  schools  of  America.  This 
should  be  our  goal  nnd  our  promise  to  our  children  and  our  Nation.” 

EXHIBIT  II 

POPULATION  CHANGE  FOR  WHITE  AND  BLACK  POPULATION  «N  SELECTED  METROPOLITAN  AREAS  OF  500,000 
OR  MORE,  BY  CENTRAL  CITY  AND  RING— 1960  TO  1970 


SMSA,  central  city  and  ring 


NORTHERN  CITIES 

New  York 

Central  city 

Suburbs 

Detroit , Mich. .. 

Central  city 

Suburbs 

Chicago,  III - 

Central  city 

Suburbs..  

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Central  city 

Suburbs 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif 

San  Francisco 

Oakland 

Suburbs 

Baltimore,  Md 

Central  city 

Suburbs 

Washington,  D.C 

Central  city 

Suburbs.. 


SOUTHERN  CITIES 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Central  city 

Suburbs 

Houston,  Tex 

Central  city 

Suburbs 

New  Orleans,  La 

Central  city 

Suburbs.. 


CONNECTICUT  CITIES 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Central  city.. 

Suburbs 

Hartford,  Conn... 
Central  city.. 
Suburbs...:. 
New  Haven.  Conn 
Central  city.. 

Suburbs 

Stamford,  Conn.. 
Central  city.. 

Suburbs 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Central  city.. 
Suburbs 


Percent  of  population  white  Percent  of  population  black 


1960 

1970 

1960 

1970 

88.0 

82.0 

11.5 

16.3 

85.3 

76.6 

14.0 

21.  2 

95.0 

93.6 

4.8 

5.9 

84.9 

81.4 

14.9 

18.0 

70.8 

55.5 

28.9 

43.7 

96.2 

96.0 

3.7 

3.6 

85.2 

81.3 

14.3 

17.6 

76.4 

65.6 

22.9 

32.7 

96.9 

96.0 

2.9 

3.  5 

84.3 

81.9 

15.5 

17.  5 

73.2 

65.6 

26.4 

33.6 

93.8 

92.9 

6.1 

6.6 

87.  5 

82.8 

8.5 

10.6 

79.0 

74.  1 

10.0 

13.4 

59.  1 

22.8 

34.5 

93.7 

91.0 

4.4 

5.4 

78.3 

75.8 

21.4 

23.7 

65.  1 

53.0 

34.7 

46.4 

92.8 

93.5 

7.0 

6.0 

75.5 

74.3 

23.9 

24.6 

45.6 

27.6 

53.9 

71.1 

93.3 

91.0 

6.3 

7.9 

77.  2 

77.4 

22.8 

22.3 

61.8 

48.5 

38.3 

51.3 

91.3 

93.6 

8.5 

6.2 

80.3 

79.9 

19.5 

19.3 

76.9 

73.3 

22.9 

25.7 

86.9 

90.  7 

12.9 

8.8 

69.1 

68.6 

30.6 

31.0 

62.6 

54.5 

37.2 

45.0 

83.9 

87.2 

15.9 

12.  5 

94.7 

92.0 

5.2 

7.4 

90.0 

82.7 

9.8 

16.3 

98.8 

98.3 

1.1 

1.  5 

94.6 

91.9 

5.2 

7.6 

84.5 

70.8 

15.4 

27.9 

98.9 

98.5 

1.0 

1.3 

92.3 

87.7 

7.5 

11.6 

85.1 

72.6 

14.5 

26.3 

98.8 

97.3 

1.1 

2.3 

94.8 

92.2 

5.0 

7.  3 

91.8 

87.0 

8.0 

12.3 

98.0 

98.0 

1.8 

1.8 

95.9 

94.1 

4.0 

5.  6 

93.3 

89.4 

6.6 

10.0 

99.6 

99.2 

.4 

.7 

Note:  Columns  do  not  total  100  percent  because  nonwhite  groups  within  the  population  other  than  Negroes  are  not 
included.  ^ 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of  * Comm  er^ 
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EXHIBIT  III 

— — - - 0F  NEG,° WPILS  Amro'"° 

Negro  pupils  attending— ___ 

nercent  80-100  percent  100  percent 

schools  minority  schools  m.nor.ty  schools_ 

Geographic  area gs  pugils  Number  Percent  Number  Percent Number  Percent 

tm  ft}  ft!  'MW  8* 

|^g.g  Ijftg  Sftffi  ft!  i:SS:ffl  ft}  ** 

1970  estimate 29.162, 8*  , b , „ RSn  78  8 2 000  486  68.0 

ifcSS  i:?B72;iiS  i,SS;  £{  ik*  “:7  ’587-172  18'4 

6 3.730.317  636.157  1|0  569  28.4  406.171  63.J  160.504  £* 

1970  estimate. 3,872,86/  

— , nMnHftri  in  the  survey  1970  figures  are  estimates  based  on  latest  available 

V *t)e!aware . Distiict  .1  Crt-M. 
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“U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

. . _ “Washington,  D.C.,  February  4, 1971. 

Hon.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff, 

“U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

“Dear  Senator  Ribicoff  : In  respor.ce  to  a telephone  request  from  Mr  Bowler 
we  are  forwarding  two  tables  showing  the  number  of  employed  civilians  14  years 

and  MarCh  1970  and  median  warnings  in  income  y!£5 
1959  and  1969  (in  1969  constant  dollars)  for  all  employed  civilians  14  years  old 
and  over,  by  nonfarm  occupation  groups  and  by  residence  in  metropolitan  areas,  in 
or  outside  ofcentral  cities  in  metropolitan  areas,  and  nonmetropolitan  areas.  The 
data  for  i960  (and  1959  earnings)  were  obtained  from  the  Census  of  Population 
^hDIe  ^ 5ataJor  1970  (and  1"9  earnings)  were  obtained  from  the 
comparable1"6111  Populatlon  Survey.  Consequently,  these  data  may  not  be  strictly 

All  of  these  figures  are  estimates  derived  from  a sample  survey  of  households 
and  are  subject  to  sampling  variability.  Moreover,  as  in  all  field  surveys  of  in- 
come  the  figures  are  subject  to  errors  of  response  and  nonreporting 
Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance 
“Sincerely, 

“George  H.  Brown, 

“ Director , Bureau  of  the  Census 

“Exhibit  V 

“S.  1283 

“Urban  Education  Act  of  1971 

**  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

“purposes  and  findings 
“Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds  that : 

_-'/al  Minority  group  isolation  in  our  public  schools,  regardless  of  the  origin 
/KNh  A®olat!?n’  causes  ^reparable  harm  to  the  children  of  this  Nation : 

(D)  Minority  group  isolation  in  the  public  schools  of  our  Nation’s  metro- 

sifySg.areaS’  WhCre  thC  maj0rity  of  our  children  live,  is  increasing  andT^S- 

“(c)  Minority  group  isolation  in  large  part  results  from  housing,  zoning,  edu- 
cation, and  other  economic,  social,  and  political  policies  and  decisions  of  govern- 
ment  at  all  levels ; & 

L^of-^aera*»Y-e**a£e  °f  this  Nation  requires  the  elimination  of  minority 
group  isolation  in  public  schools  wherever  and  how  it  occurs  ; and 

e ^ation  must  therefore  commit  its  moral  strength  and  financial  re- 

sources to  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

“Sec.  202.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — ■ 

,,  (a)  to  require  State  and  local  educational  agencies  in  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  this  country  to  develop  and  implement  plans  which  will  reduce 
and  eliminate  minority  group  isolation  in  our  public  schools,  whatever  the 
cause  of  such  isolation  ; and 

“(b)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  assist  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  and  implement  such  plans. 


“definitions 

|Sec.  301.  As  used  in  this  Act,  except  when  otherwise  specified — 

(a)^(l)  The  term  ‘minority  group  children*  means  : 

r ^A)  chddren-  aged  five  to  nineteen,  inclusive,  who  are  Negro,  American 

Indian,  or  Spanish-surnamed  Americans ; and 

(B)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  children  of  such  ages  from  environ- 
ments  where  the  dominant  language  is  other  than  English  and  who,  as  a 
limited  Engdsh-speaking  ability,  are  educationally  deprived. 

_ ± jr.e  te£m  ‘Spanish-surnamed  American*  includes  persons  of  Mexican 

*^an;  Cuban-  or  other  Latin  American  or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestrv. 

..  1 he  term  racial  separation*  ‘minority  group  isolation*  means  a condi- 

tion in  which  minority  group  children  in  a school  constitute  more  than  50  per 
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ecrrtum  of  the  average  daily  enrollment  of  that  school.  The  term  ‘racially  sepa- 
rated minority  group  isolated’  refers  to  a school  in  which  such  condition  of  ra- 
cial separation  minority  group  isolation  exists. 

“(c)  The  term  ‘school1  means  those  elementary  and  secondary  public  schools 

% a J y?te  wllich  are  locatecl  within  a standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
(SMSA). 

“(d)  The  term  ‘State  educational  agency’  means  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion or  other  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State  supervision 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  officer  or 
agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law  for 
this  purpose. 

“(e)  The  term  ‘local  educational  agency’  means  a public  board  of  education  or 
other  public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a State  for  either  administra- 
tive control,  ov  direction  of,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a district  or 
other  unit  of  the  State,  or  a combination  of  such  districts  or  other  units  and 
includes  any  other  public  institution  or  agency  having  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  a public  elementary  or  secondary  school:  Provided , That  the  term 
shall  not  refer  to  any  such  agency  located  outside  an  SMSA. 

■ “(f)  The  term  ‘noncooperating  local  educational  agency’  means  any  local  edu- 
cational^ agency,  which  refuses  or  has  refused  to  participate  in  the  preparation, 
submission,  revision,  or  implementation  of  an  acceptable  plan  as  required  bv 
this  Act.  J 

“(g)  The  term  ‘cooperating  local  educational  agency’  means  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  that  has  participated  in  the  preparation,  submission,  revision,  and 
implementation  of  an  acceptable  plan  as  required  by  this  Act. 

“(h)  The  term  ‘State’  means  any  State  in  which  there  is  an  area  defined  as  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

“(i)  The  term  ‘Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area’  or  ‘SMSA’  means  the 
area  in  and  around  cities  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  or  more  as  defined  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget:  Provided , That  the  term  shall  mean  only  that 
portion  of  any  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  which  lies  wholly  within 
the  boundaries  of  one  State.  Each  portion  of  an  SMSA  in  a different  State  shall 
be  considered  an  independent  SMSA  for  purposes  of  this  Act 
“(j)  The  term  ‘Secretary’  means  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare or  his  designee. 


(k)  The  term  ‘Federal  educational  funds’  means  Federal  funds  appropriated 
for  grants,  loans,  contracts,  or  other  financial  assistance  to  a State  educational 
agency,  a local  educational  agency,  an  individual  school,  or  to  an  individual 
in  compensation  for  services  rendered  such  organizations.  This  term  shall  not 
mean  funds  which  go  to  individuals  in  the  form  of  scholarship,  fellowships, 
loans,  cost-of-education  payments,  or  other  such  assistance  which  is  designed 
to  further  that  individual's  education,  nor  shall  it  mean  funds  which  are  to 
assist  private,  nonprofit  organizations  in  the  provision  of  education  in  pre- 
elementary and  elementary  situations. 


“the  plait 

“Sec.  401.  Each  State  shall  prepare  and  file  with  the  Secretary  for  his  ap- 
proval, in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  him,  a plan  under  which  it 
will  establish  and  supervise  the  operation  in  each  SMSA  of  an  SMSA  agency 
to  develop  with  the  local  educational  agencies  within  the  SMSA  a plan  to  reduce 
minority  group  isolation  in  tlieir  schools,:  Provided , That,  should  any  State  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  local  educational  agencies  within 
an  SMSA  may  then  independently  create  or  assume  control  of  such  an  SMSA 
agency.  . , , 

“Sec.'  402.  The  plan  developed  by  each  such  SMSA  agency  shall— 

“ (a ) contain  the  proposals  by  which  the  local  educational  agencies  within 
an  SMSA  agree  to  reduce  minority  racial  separation  group  isolation  in  their 
schools; 

“(b) provide  that  by  a date  approved  by  the  Secretary,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  July  1,  1983,  the  percentage  of  minority  group  ^children  enrolled 
in  each  school  of  the  SMSA  shall  be  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  percentage 
of  minority  group  children  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  of  that  SMSA; 

“(c)  include  the  use  of  techniques,  as  appropriate  in  local  circumstances, 
such  as  redrawing  school  boundaries,  creating  unified  • school  districts, 
pairing  schools  or  school  districts,  establishing  educational  parks  mid  magnet 
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schools  as  well  as  other  techniques  designed  to  end  as  soon  as  possible 
racial  separation,  minority  group  isolation  in  all  schools  within  the  SMSA ; 

“(d)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  committees  composed  of  local 
parents,  teachers,  and  students,  the  members  of  such  committees  to  be 
representative  of  the  minority  and  majority  population  groups  of  the  SMSA 
as  a whole  and  the  geographical  areas  within  the  SMSA,  to  advise  the  local 
education  agencies  and  the  SMSA  agency,  in  open,  consultation  including 
public  hearings,  at  which  such  persons  have  had  a full  opportunity  to  explore 
and  discuss  the  program  for  which  assistance  is  being  sought  and  to  offer 
recommendations  thereon,  regarding  the  development  of  the  plan  required 
by  this  Act  and  to  report  periodically  to  the  Secretary  on  the  extent  of 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act ; 

“(e)  set  forth  such  policies  and  procedures  as  will  insure  that  the  pro- 
gram for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  operated  in  consultation  with, 
and  the  involvement  of,  parents  of  the  children  and  representatives  of  the 
area  to  be  served,  including  the  committees  established  for  the  purposes 
of  section  402(d)  ; 

“(f)  provide  that  in  each  year  of  operation  of  the  plan,  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  this  Act  shall  be  made;  and 
“(g)  provide  that  State  financial  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
within  each  SMSA  shall  not  be  so  calculated,  based,  rated,  or  fixed  in  any 
manner  as  to  result  in  the  conditions  that  the  per  pupil  contribution  of 
the  State  to  any  racially  separated  minority  group  isolated  school  within 
the  SMSA  shall  be  less  than  per  pupil  contribution  of  the  State  to  any 
nonracially  separated  nonminority  group  isolated  school  within  the  SMSA. 
“Sec.  403.  (a)  The  plan  required  by  section  402  must  be  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  no  later  than  July  1, 1973. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promulgate  and  issue  regulations  regarding 
the  time  and  manner  of  submission  of  such  plans  for  his  approval. 

“Sec.  404.  In  extreme  and  unusual  oases  should  the  Secretary  determine  that 
the  size,  shape,  or  population  distribution  of  an  SMSA  would  make  inclusion 
of  some  parts  of  that  SMSA  in  a plan  unnecessary  for  fulfillment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  or  excessively  disruptive  of  the  educational  process,  he  may  exempt 
such  parts  from  participation  in  the  plan.  Such  exemptions  shall  be  in  writing, 
fully  explained  and  justified,  and  freely  available  to  the  public  and  the  committees 
established  for  the  purposes  of  section  402  (d). 

“Sec.  405.  Each  SMSA  agency  shall  annually  prepare  and  file  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  a report  setting  forth  the  results  achieved 
under  the  plan  and  any  necessary  amendments  to  the  plan  to  correct  any  defici- 
ency of  the  plan.  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the  plan  and  any  reports 
filed  with  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  made  readily 
available  to  the  public  and  to  the  committees  established  for  the  purpo«ses  of 


section  402(d). 

“Sec.  406.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  review  annually  the  plan  and  the  re- 
ports of  each  SMSA  agency.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  for  any  reason  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  are  not  being  effectuated  by  the  plan  and  any  amendments 
thereto  he  shall,  after  giving  appropriate  notice  to  all  concerned  parties,  with- 
draw his  approval  of  the  plan  and  each  local  educational  agency  in  question  will 
be  treated  as  a noncooperating  locftl  educational  agency  : Provided , That  if  within 
a period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  but  in  no  event  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  following  the  Secretary’s  withdrawal  of  approval,  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  through  their  SMSA  agency  submit  a revised  plan  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  the  local  educational  agencies  within  the  SMSA  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  all  funds  withheld  during  the  period.  ^ 

“Sec.  407.  (a)  Because  of  its  unique  circumstances,  the  SMSA  for  the  ols- 
trict  of  Columbia  shall  include  for  purposes  of  this  Act  Montgf^ery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties  in  Maryland,  Arlington,  Fairfax,  and  Pnnce  ^Vllham  Coun  es 
in  Virginia,  and  the  cities  of  Falls  Church  and  Alexandria  in  Virginia,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  301(1)  of  this  Act  , 

“(b)  A single  plan  shall  be  designed  and  submitted  by  all  local  ^utational 

agencies  included  in  the  District  of  Columbia  SMSA  £ shall  not 

ence  of  noncooperating  local  educational  agencies  within  this  SMSA  shall  not 

affect  the  status  of  cooperating  local  educational  agencies  administer 

“Sfc  408  No  State  or  local  educational  agency  shall  formulate  or  ad  • 
its  plan  ifl°a  manner  that  will  result  in  the  separation  of  minority  group  ehil- 
dren  within  a school  or  classroom. 
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“FINANCIAL  assistance 


“Sec.  501.  Planning  Funds. — 

“(a)  six  m0ntlis  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 

shall  notify  each  State  and  local  educational  agency  within  an  SMSA  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

“(M  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  establishing  procedures  and  a time- 
table according  to  which  SMSA  agencies  required  to  file  a plan  under  this  Act 
may  apply  for  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act. 

“(c)  Upon  application  meeting  the  standards  established  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  shall  grant  to  each  SMSA  agency  funds  for  the  development  of  a 
plan  to  reduce  minority  racial  separation  group  isolation  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  the  amount  of  such  funds  being  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  minority  group  students  and  the  number  of  all  students  enrolled  in  schools 
in  the  SMSA. 

“Sec.  502.  (a)  Each  year  following  the  implementation  of  an  approved  plan, 
cooperating  local  educational  agencies,  through  their  SMSA  Agency,  may  submit 
to  the  Secretary  applications  for  financial  assistance. 

“(b)  An  application  for  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  only  if  he  determines  that — 

“(1)  such  application — 

“(A)  sets  forth  a plan  which  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  offer 
reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  achieve  one  or  more  purposes  for  which 
grants  may  be  made  under  this  Act ; and 
“(B)  contains  such  other  information,  terms,  conditions,  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act ; 

“(2)  the  applicant  has  adopted  effective  procedures  for  the  continuing 
evaluation  of  programs  or  projects  under  this  Act ; 

“(3)  the  programs  or  projects  for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  not  re- 
sult, and  in  the  case  of  an  ongoing  program  or  project  has  not  resulted,  in  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  racial  separation  in  any  school ; 

“(4)  no  part  of  the  assistance  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
supplant  funds,  equipment,  or  services  which  are  used  to  assist  any  private 
school.  Should  any  funds  provided  under  this  Act  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  that  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  file  suit  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  against  either  the  school  which 
received  such  funds  or  the  State  educational  agency,  or  both,  for  restitution 
of  the  funds. 

“(c)  Upon  the  submission  and  approval  of  such  an  application,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  provide  a cooperating  local  educational  agency  with  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  its  obligations  under  its  approved  plan. 

“(d)  Funds  provided  under  this  section  may  be  used  for  the  following  purposes 
or  any  other  purposes  the  Secretary  finds  will  promote  an  end  to  racial  separation 
minority  group  isolation : 

“(1)  establishing  and  constructing  magnet  schools  or  educational  parks  in 
locations  chosen  to  reduce  the  degree  of  racial  separation  minority  group 
isolation  in  the  schools  of  the  SMSA ; 

“(2)  providing  additional  staff  members  including  paraprofessionals  to 
provide  guidance,  counseling,  and  training  to  assist  minority  group  children 
in  adjusting  to  a nonracially  separated  nonminority  group  isolated  school 
environment; 

“(3)  providing  counseling,  retraining,  and  guidance  for  professional  and 
other  staff  members  who  will  be  working  with  minority  group  children; 

“(4)  developing  and  implementing  inter-racial  educational  programs  and 
projects  involving  the  joint  participation  of  minority  group  and  nonminority 
group  children  attending  different  schools,  including  extracurricular  activi- 
ties and  cooperative  exchanges  or  other  arrangements  between  schools  with- 
in the  same  or  different  school  districts ; 

“(5)  providing  such  additional  transportation  for  children  as  may  be  ne- 
cessitated by  the  plan  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act : Provided,  That  in  the 
review  and  approval  of  SMSA  plans  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  as- 
sure that  any  burden  of  transportation  shall  fall  equitably  on  both  minority 
and  majority  children ; 

“(6)  expanding  or  altering  facilities  to  accommodate  students  transferred 
under  the  plan ; 
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SSW*-  the  pun- 

poses  of  this  Act  , , ised  to  supplant  State  or  local 

educational£^nds',p^^tlyd^^S expended  by  State,  and  local  educational 

^The  Secretary  shall  issue . ^ms  jg^.gSffSaSS  to 
timetable  according  to  which  State  and  ioca  t to  the  Secretary  for 

aDDlv  for  financial  assistance  under  this  ace  am*  i f •* 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  section. 

“restrictions  on  federal  financial  assistance 

“Sec.  601.  (a)  No  noncooperating  Sir? an 

receive  any  Federal  educational  funds.  ^ [lot  Effect  the  eligibility 

ta  the  silSA  to  rece,™  Federul  «tac 

State  that  tails  to^^tdipete  in  the  pr^t|ttion._suhmiRs^ih  wvPiIoto 

and  implementation  of  any  plan  «r  P!  tance  after  July  1,  1973,  to  any 

W under  section  401(a)  shall  he  entitled 

to  receive  any  Federal  educational  funds. 

“appropriations 

“Sec.  701.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  years  beginning : JnlS ’l-  ch^year  to 'be 

SStoBfflKlS1 and**  promulgate  tha'plak  herein  KWh*  to 

“JUDICIAL  review 

Secretary  for  an  expedited  tan»  of  his  «°“g“^the  secretary  sliall  hold  a 
kept  of  the  proceedings  of  the  hearing.  hearing  the  Secretary  shall 

“(c)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  d&te  ?,Vflndines  and  appropriate  orders, 
issue  a decision  in  writing  which  se ts  forth  his  f ifltii ^^nd^approp^  ^ TJnited 

“(d)  The  Secretary’s  decision t shall [ be ’ circuit  The  findings  of  fact 

States  Court  of  Appeals  fori the  shall  be  conclusive;  but 

by  the  Secretary,  if  supported  by  substantial  Secretary  to  take 

the  court,  for  good  cause  At mn  my  renggtte  find- 

further  evidence,  and  the  actfo^and  sliall  file  in  the  court  the 

“ 8"”u 

TtSZt  'sS  blS  tt  to  Onlted  State. 

upon  certforari  or  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28. 
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“LAWS  REPEALED 

“Sec.  901.  The  following  provisions  of  law  are  hereby  repealed: 

“(a)  Section  181  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966. 

“(b)  Section  422  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1970. 

“(c)  Section  2 of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1970. 

“(d)  Sections  102(d)  and  205(f)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966. 

“(e)  Section  401(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964“ 

“Exhibit  VI 

“Urban  Education  Act  of  1971  (S.  1283) — Section-by-Section  Analysis 

“Sections  201  and  202:  State  that  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  end  minority 
group  isolation  in  the  public  schools  of  our  Nation’s  metropolitan  areas  regardless 
of  the  origin  of  such  isolation. 

“Section  301 : Provides  definitions  of  terms  used  throughout  the  Act  The  term 
‘minority  group  children’  includes  Negro,  American  Indian,  or  Spanish-surnamed 
Americans,  and,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  children  from  environments 
where  the  dominant  language  is  other  than  English.  ‘Minority  group  isolation’  is 
a situation  where  minority  group  children  in  a school  constitute  more  than  50% 
of  the  average  daily  enrollment  of  that  school.  'Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area’  or  ‘SMSA’,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  is  the  area 
in  and  around  cities  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more. 

“Section  401:  Requires  each  state  to  prepare  and  file  an  acceptable  plan  pur- 
suant to  which  it  will  establish  and  supervise  the  operation  of  an  SMSA  agency, 
within  each  SMSA,  to  develop  with  local  educational  agencies  a plan  to  reduce 
minority  group  isolation  in  their  schools. 

“Section  402  (generally)  : Sets  forth  the  requirements  of  the  plan  to  be 
prepared. 

“Section  402(b)  : The  plan  must  insure  that,  no  later  than  July  1, 1983,  the  per- 
centage of  minority  group  children  enrolled  in  each  school  of  the  SMSA  shall  be 
at  least  half  the  percentage  of  minority  group  children  enrolled  in  all  schools 
in  the  SMSA. 

“Section  492(c)  : As  appropriate  in  local  circumstances  the  plan  must  use  such 
techniques  as  redrawing  school  boundaries,  creating  unified  districts,  and  estab- 
lishing magnet  schools  and  educational  parks  so  as  to  end  minority  group  isola- 
tion in  all  schools  within  the  SMSA. 

“Section  402(d)  : Local  committees  of  parents,  techers,  and  students  representa- 
tive of  minority  and  majority  groups  and  the  geographical  areas  within  the  SMSA 
must  be  established  to  advise,  the  local  education  agencies  and  SMSA  agency  in 
open  consultation  regarding  the  development  of  the  plan  and  must  report  period- 
ically to  the  Secretary  on  the  extent  of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

“Section  402(e) : Provides  that  parents  of  the  children  and  representatives  of 
the  areas  must  be  consulted  and  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
programs. 

“Section  402(f) : Substantial  progress  toward  the  goal  must  be  demonstrated 
in  each  year  of  operation  of  the  plan. 

“Section  402(g) : Per  pupil  contributions  of  the  State  to  any  minority-group 
isolated  school  shall  not  be  less  than  per  pupil  contributions  to  non-minority 
group  isolated  schools. 

“Section  403:  Requires  submission  of  the  plan  and  approval  by  the  Secretary 
no  later  than  July  1, 1973. 

“Section  404:  Allows  the  Secretary  in  extreme  and  unusual  cases  to  exempt 
portions  of  an  SMSA  from  the  plan  where  necessary  because  of  the  size,  shape 
or  population  distribution  of  an  SMSA. 

“Section  405 : Each  SMSA  agency  must  file  an  annual  report  setting  forth  the 
results  achieved  under  the  plan.  The  Secretary  must  assure  the  ready  avail- 
ability of  the  plan  to  the  public  and  the  local  committees. 

“Section  406:  The  Secretary  must  review  each  plan  and  report  for  each  SMSA 
agency  annually  and  require  revised  plans  where  necessary. 
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“Section  407*  Provides  that  tide  District  of  Columbia  SMSA  shall  include 

that  will  result  in  separation  of  minority  group  children  within  a school  or  a 
^“Section  501:  Provides  Federal  funds  for  each  SMSA  agency  for  develpp- 
“ •ns?cftitohn  502n  fgenerall^)  f Provides  Federal  financial  assistance  for  imple- 

SSSHSSmS 

PU“Sectfnn  502(d)  • Describe  the  purposes  for  which  funds  provided  may  be 

(?saa?s:  vasts  ssrs  sftid-i 

agency  funds  presently  being  expended.  c\rsA  refusing  to  cooper- 

“ Section  601'  Any  local  educational  agency  in  an  SMSA  retumng  to  cuuye 

SU"  SSc."  aSKSefe  any"  |S«e  mm  » parting® 

rf»S”'7ra“o™eS  *25  million  for  each  of  Wo  yearn  for  SMSA's  to  develop 
“'&ST7StLP“;'Au“Srea  72  billion i a year  for  each  of  ten  year,  to 

as 

overcome  racial  imbalance.  __ 


“Exhibit  VII 
“S.  1282 

“Government  Facilities  Location  Act  of  1971 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

“purposes  and  findings 

^SeS'SHS^reoningl,  loca«d  and  r^atta* od«de 
central  cities  in  communities  which  have  not  made  housing  available  f 

middle,  and  lower  Income  Gmemmmt  , 

S?S«ta5‘lS'.nd  cSSt«S  thl  porLta.ee  of  the  manpower  problems 
of  central  cities; 
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“(d)  a positive,  affirmative  program  is  necessary  to  provide  middle  and  lower 
income  employees  of  government  facilities  with  the  opportunity  to  purchase  or 
rent  decent  and  safe  housing  in  suitable  living  environments,  at  rents  and  prices 
they  can  afford,  in  all  communities  in  which  such  government  facilities  are 
located. 

“Sec.  202.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 

“(a)  )to  require  federal  agencies  and  federal  contractors  to  assure  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  housing  for  middle  and  lower  income  employees  will  be 
available  in  any  community  in  which  a government  facility  is  to  be  located. 

“(b)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  communities  to  assist  them  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Act 

“definitions 

“Sec.  301.  As  used  in  this  Act,  except  where  otherwise  specified,  the  following 
terms  shall  bear  the  definitions  provided: 

“(a)  ‘Government  agency*  shall  mean  any  federal  government  organization 
listed  in  the  Government  Organization  Manual  published  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  or  any  unit  of  any  state  government  receiving  federal  funds; 

“(b)  ‘Government  employee*  shall  mean  any  person  employed  by  any  Govern- 
meat  agency; 

“(c)  ‘Government  facility*  shall  mean  any  building  or  complex  of  buildings 
occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  during  working  hours  by  more  than  twenty-five 
Government  employees  or  any  plant,  factory,  installation,  office,  or  other  place 
of  business  which  houses,  during  working  hours,  more  than  25  employees  of  a 
Federal  contractor; 

“(d)  ‘Federal  contractor*  shall  mean  any  person,  corporation,  partnership  or 
association  with  more  than  50  employees  which  is  a party,  the  parent  company 
of  a party,  a subsidiary  of  a party,  or  a subsidiary  of  the  parent  company  of  a 
party,  to  any  contract,  or  which  is  a subcontractor  under  a contract,  with  any 
unit  of  the  Federal  government  which  exceeds  $50,000  in  value; 

“(e)  ‘Immediate  area*  shall  mean  any  area  which  is  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  community  in  which  a Government  facility  is  located  and  which  is 
within  a reasonable  commuting  distance  as  defined  by  the  Chairman; 

“(f)  ‘Middle  and  lower  income  employee*  shall  mean  any  employee  of  any 
Government  agency  or  federal  contractor  whose  wages  and  salary  are  such 
that  he  is  unable  to  buy  or  rent  decent  and  safe  housing  in  a suitable  living 
environment  in  the  immediate  area  with  25%  or  less  of  his  monthly  income; 

“(g)  ‘Chairman*  shall  mean  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  or  his  designee ; 

“(h)  ‘Community*  shall  mean  any  political  subdivision  of  a state; 

“(i)  ‘Locate*  shall  mean  to  establish,  construct,  move  from  another  location 
or  make  any  addition  or  additions  to  any  existing  facility  such  that  such  addi- 
tions or  the  sum  of  such  additions  results  in  increasing  the  work  forces  at 
that  facility  by  50  employees  within  any  365-day  period,  or  in  any  other  way 
create  or  directly  cause  to  be  created  any  facility  meeting  the  requirements  of 
Section  301(c) ; 

“(j)  ‘Child*  shall  mean  any  young  person  who  is  within  the  age  limits  for 
which  the  applicable  State  provides  free  public  education. 

“(k)  ‘Parent*  shall  mean  a legal  guardian  or  other  person  standing  in  loco 
parentis. 

“(1)  ‘Free  public  education*  shall  mean  education  which  is  provided  at  pub- 
lic expense,  under  public  supervision  and  direction,  and  without  tuition  charge, 
and  which  is  provided  as  elementary  or  secondary  school  education  in  the  appli- 
cable State. 

“(m)  ‘Current  expenditures*  shall  mean  expenditures  for  free  public  educa- 
tion, including  expenditures  for  administration,  instruction,  attendance  and 
health  services,  pupil  transportation  services,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
plant,  fixed  charges,  and  n.rt  expenditures  to  cover  deficits  for  food  services  and 
student  body  activities,  bu  t not  including  expenditures  for  community  services, 
capital  outlay,  and  debt  si  trvice,  or  any  expenditures  made  from  funds  granted 
under  Title  20  U.S.C.  Sections  241a  to  241m  or  Sections  821  to  82T  or  841  to 
848. 

41  (n)  ‘Local  educational  agency*  shall  mean  a board  of  education  or  other 
legally  constituted  local  school  authority  having  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  free  public  education  in  a county,  township,  independent,  or  other 
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school  district  located  within  a State.  Such  term  includes  any  State  agency 
which  directly  operates  and  maintains  facilities  for  providing  free  public 
education. 

“(o)  ‘State  educational  agency’  shall  mean  the  officer  or  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

“(p)  ‘State’  shall  mean  a State,  Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands, 

“(q)  ‘Commissioner  of  Education’  and  ‘Commissioner’  shall  mean  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

‘•(r)  Average  daily  attendance  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  State 
law,  except  that  the  average  daily  attendance  of  children  with  respect  to  whom 
payment  is  to  be  made  under  Section  601(c)  (1)  shall  he  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 

“ ( s ) ‘Construction’  shall  include  the  preparation  of  drawings  and  specifications 
for  school  facilities;  erecting,  building,  acquiring,  altering,  remodeling,  improv- 
ing, or  extending  school  facilities;  and  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the 
const  ruction  of  school  facilities. 

44 (t)  ‘School  facilities’  shall  mean  classrooms  and  related  facilities  (including 
initial  equipment)  for  free  public  edxieation  and  interests  in  land  (including  site, 
grading  improvements)  on  which  such  facilities  are  constructed,  except  that  such 
term  does  not  include  those  gymnasiums  and  similar  facilities  intended  primarily 
for  exhibitions  for  which  admission  is  to  be  charged  to  the  general  public. 

“(u)  ‘Equipment’  shall  mean  machinery,  utilities,  and  built-in  equipment  and 
any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to  house  them,  and  includes  all  other  items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a particular  facility  as  for  the  provision  of  ed- 
ucational services,  including  items  such  as  instructional  equipment  and  necessary 
furniture,  printed,  published,  and  audio-visual  instructional  materials,  and  books 
periodicals,  documents  and  other  related  materials. 

“(v)  The  average  per  pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum  school  facilities  in 
the  State  in  which  the  school  district  of  a local  educational  agency  is  situated 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tract cost  per  square  foot  under  contracts  for  the  construction  of  school  facilities 
(exclusive  of  costs  of  site  improvements,  equipment,  and  architectural,  engineer- 
ing, and  legal  fees)  entered  into  in  the  States  for  the  second  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  year  of  the  application,  increased  by  a i>ercentage  estimated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  represent  additional  costs  for  site  improvements,  equipment,  and 
architectural,  engineering,  and  legal  fees,  and  multiplied  by  a factor  estimated 
by  the  Commissioner  to  represent  the  area  needed  per  pupil  in  minimum  school 
facilities.  If  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  information  available  for  the  State 
concerned  for  such  second  preceding  fiscal  year  is  inadequate  or  not  sufficiently 
representative,  he  shall  determine  such  cost  on  the  basis  of  such  information  as 
he  has  available  and  after  consultation  with  the  State  educational  agency.  The 
cost  of  construction  minimum  school  facilities  in  the  school  district  of  a local 
educational  agency  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  after  consultation 
with  the  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  on  the  basis  of  such  information  as 
may  be  contained  in  the  application  of  such  local  educational  agency  and  such 
other  information  as  he  may  obtain. 

“(w)  Whether  or  not  school  facilities  are  minimum  school  facilities  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner,  after  consultation  with  the  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  him.  Such 
regulations  shall  (A)  require  the  local  educational  agency  concerned  to  give  due 
consideration  to  excellence  of  architecture  and  design,  (B)  provide  that  no  facility 
shall  be  disqualified  as  a minimum  school  facility  because  of  the  inclusion  of 
works  of  art  in  the  plans  thereof  if  the  cost  of  such  works  of  art  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1 per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  and  (C)  require  compliance  with  such 
standards  as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  may  prescribe  or 
approve  in  order  to  insure  that  facilities  constructed  with  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  under  this  Act  shall  be,  to  the  extent  appropriate  in  view  of  the  uses  to  be 
made  of  the  facilities,  accessible  to  and  usable  by  handicapped  persons. 


“BBSTRICTIONS  ON  THE  LOCATION  OF  FEDERAL  FACILITIES 


“Sec.  401.  (a)  After  January  1, 1972,  no  government  facility  may  be  located  in 
any  community  which  has  failed  to  develop  an  acceptable  plan  which  provides, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman,  an  adequate  supply  of  housing  for  middle  and 
lower  income  employees  of  the  facility ; 
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“(b)  Each  government  agency  or  Federal  contractor  shall,  prior  to  initiating 
location  procedures,  require  written  assurance  in  the  form  of  a plan  that  the 
relevant  community  will  conform  to  the  requirements  of  section  502; 

“(c)  Should,  after  the  acceptance  of  the  plan  by  the  Chairman,  any  community 
fail  to  comply  with  its  approved  plan,  the  Chairman  shall  bring  suit  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  secure  an  injunction  to  require 
such  community  to  conform  to  its  plan ; 

“(d)  Should  any  Federal  contractor  locate  or  expand  any  government  facility 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Chairman  shall,  after  giving 
appropriate  notice,  terminate  all  Federal  contracts  held  by  such  contractor: 
Provided , That  the  Secretary  of  a Department  or  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  an 
independent  agency  that  holds  a contract  with  a Federal  contractor  who  locates 
a Federal  facility  in  violation  of  this  section  may,  subject  to  court  review,  veto 
the  Chairman’s  termination  of  such  contract,  if  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  facts 
presented,  that  such  a termination  will  seriously  and  substantially  impede  the 
mission  of  the  Department  or  agency. 

u(e)  The  Chairman  shall  also  prohibit  the  granbing  of  any  future  Federal 
contracts  with  a noncomplying  Federal  contractor ; and 

“(f)  Should  any  State  take  action  to  locate  a government  facility  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  shall  after  giving  appropriate  notice, 
order  the  suspension  of  all  Federal  assistance  to  the  State  agency  that  has  juris- 
diction over  such  facility  until  such  time  as  the  community  has  produced  an 
acceptable  plan  as  provided  by  sections  501-508  of  this  Act. 

“the  plan 

“Sec.  501.  The  plans  required  to  be  filed  by  section  401  of  this  Act  shall  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

“Sec.  502.  Each  plan  shall : 

“(a)  Be  embodied  in  a contract  between  the  Federal  Government,  as 
represented  by  the  Chairman,  and  the  community  in  which  the  Government 
facility  is  to  be  located ; 

“(b)  Provide  that  at  least  one  unit  of  middle  and  lower  income  housing 
is  available  in  the  community  for  every  prospective  middle  and  lower  income 
employee  of  the  local  government  agency  or  Federal  contractor;  such  units 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  size,  price,  location,  cleanliness,  and  habit- 
ability as  set  by  the  Chairman ; 

“(c)  Provide  assurances  that  the  community  lias  taken  the  necessary  steps 
to  permit  operation  of  all  housing  programs  authorized  under  Federal  hous- 
ing legislation ; 

“(d)  Contain  a timetable  for  provision  of  the  housing  units  required  by 
section  (b)  above,  provided  that  at  least  one-half  of  such  units  shall  be  in 
existence  within  6 months  after  the  actual  completion  date  of  the  govern- 
ment facility,  with  -the  remaining  units  to  be  in  existence  within  12  months 
after  the  completion  date ; 

“(e)  In  circumstances  where  a community  does  not  file  a plan  or  is  found 
to  be  in  noncompliance  with  an  approved  plan,  and  where  compelling  rea- 
sons exist  for  the  government  contractor  facility  to  locate  in  that  community 
as  described  in  section  401(d),  the  Federal  Government  shall  provide  hous- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  current  and  potential  middle  and  lower  income  em- 
ployees ; and 

“(f)  Provide  for  sufficient  community  services  to  serve  the  new  residents 
of  the  community. 

“Sec.  503.  Should  the  Chairman  determine  that  a change  in  the  local  situation, 
the  size  of  the  Government  facility  or  other  relevant  factors  necessitates  a modi- 
fication of  the  plan,  he  may  approve  such  modifications,  if  they  are  proposed  by 
the  community  or  require  a community  to  make  necessary  modifications : Pro- 
vided, That  such  modifications  do  not  impede  the  effectuation  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“Sec.  504.  The  Chairman  shall  reject  any  plan  or  modifications  in  any  plan,  if 
they  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  502  or  if  they  would  result  in 
residential  segregation  of  low-  and  moderate-income  families  within  the  com- 
munity. 

“Sec.  505.  Should  the  Chairman  determine  that,  as  a result  of  the  size,  loca- 
tion, and  accessibility  of  two  or  more  communities,  it  would  facilitate  implemen- 
tion  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for  such  communities  to  develop  a joint  plan,  he 
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may  approve  such  a plan:  Provided,  That  any  such  plan  otherwise  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  Act ; And  provided  further,  That  each  such  community  shall 
be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  specific  performance  under  section  401(c)  of 

this  Act  * . „ , 

“Sec.  506.  Each  Government  agency  and  Federal  contractor  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Chairman  the  number  of  low-  and  moderate-income  employees  em- 
ployed at  each  Government  facility,  the  availability  of  housing  for  such  em- 
ployees, and  such  other  information  as  the  Chairman  may  require. 

“Sec.  507.  With  respect  to  communities  whose  plans  are  approved  pursuant  to 
section  401,  the  Chairman  shall  prepare  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  a report  to  the  Congress  describing  the 
funds  needed  for  existing  Federal  programs  which  the  Chairman  deems  necessary 
for  the  successful  implementation  of  the  approved  plan. 

“Sec.  508.  Each  Government  agency  and  Federal  contractor  shall  designate  one 
person  who  shall  act  as  liaison  with  the  Chairman.  This  person  shall  serve  as 
Chairman  of  an  advisory  committee  on  housing  established  by  the  Government 
agency  or  contractor.  At  least  one-third  of  the  membership  of  this  committee  shall 
consist  of  low-  and  moderate-income  employees.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  this 
committee  to  channel  employee  needs  and  preferences  to  those  persons  responsi- 
ble for  the  location  of  the  facility. 

“SEC.  601  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


“Section  601  (a)  Each  community  that  files  a plan  under  this  Act  may  also 
file  an  application  with  the  Chairman  for  financial  assistance  under  Section  601 
(b).  The  local  education  agency  which  administers  the  community’s  schools  may 
file  an  application  for  financial  assistance  under  Section  601(c)  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  through  its  State  educational  agency.  ^ .. 

“Section  601(b)  Upon  application  meeting  the  standards  established  by  the 
Chairman,  the  Chairman  shall  grant  to  each  community  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000  to  reimburse  such  community  for  the  expense  of  developing  a Flan 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act ; 

“ (1)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  pay  to  the  local  educational  agency 
in  each  community  in  which  moderate  and  lower  income  housing  has. been  con- 
structed pursuant  to  this  Act  a sum  to  be  computed  by  him  in  consultation  with 
the  State  educational  agency  and  the  local  educational  agency,  in  the  following 


“(A)  he  shall  first  determine  the  number  of  children  living  in  moderate 
and  lower  income  housing  constructed  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  whom  the 
community  provided  free  public  education  during  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
computation  is  being  made  ; 

“(B)  he  shall  next  determine  the  contribution  derived  exclusively  from 
local  sources  which  the  local  educational  agency  made  to  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing the  community’s  school-age  population  during  the  second  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  date  for  which  he  is  making  the  computation ; 

“(C)  he  shall  then  divide  that  aggregate  expenditure  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  children  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  community’s  free 
public  schools  during  such  second  preceding  fiscal  year ; 

“(D)  finally,  he  shall  multiply  the  figure  determined  in  (A)  by  the  figure 
determined  in  (€)  and  divide  in  two. 

“In  those  instances  in  which  a local  educational  agency  does  not  make  a 
contribution  derived  from  local  sources  or  in  which  the  local  contribution  is  be- 
low the  national  average  per  child  contribution,  the  national  average  per  child 
contribution  for  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year  will  be  considered  the  figure  in 
( C ) for  the  purposes  of  the  calculation  in  this  subsection. 

“(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  determines  that — . 

“(A)  a local  educational  agency  has  made  preparations  to  provide  during 
a fiscal  year  free  public  education  for  a certain  number  of  children  to  whom 
subsection  (1)  (A)  of  this  section  applies;  . _ „ ..  - 

“(B)  such  preparations  were  in  his  judgment  reasonable  in  the  light  or 
the  information  available  to  such  agency  at  the  time  such  preparations  were 

made ; and  _ , 

«(0)  such  number  has  been  substantially  redqced  by  reason  of  a decrease 
in  or  cessation  of  activities  at  the  Government  facility,  or  by  reason  of  a 
failure  of  any  of  such  activities  to  occur. 
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the  amount  to  which  such  agency  is  otherwise  entitled  under  this  section  for  such 
year  shall  be  increased  to  the  amount  to  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
missioner, such  agency  would  have  been  entitled  but  for  such  decrease  in 
or  cessation  of  federal  activities  or  the  faiTure-rff  such  activities  to  occur,  minus 
any  reduction  in  current  expenditures  for  such  year  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  such  agency  has  effected,  or  reasonably  should  have  effected,  by 
reason  of  such  decrease  in  or  cessation  of  activities  or  the  failure  of  such 
activities  to  occur. 

“(3)  (A)  No  local  educational  agency  shall  be  entitled  to  any  payment  under 
section  601(c)  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  except  upon  application  therefor, 
{submitted  through  the  State  educational  agency,  and  filed  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  which  application  gives  adequate  assurance 
that  the  local  educational  agency  will  submit  such  reports  as  the  Commissioner 
may  reasonably  require  to  determine  the  amount  to  which  such  agency  is  en- 
titled under  this  subsection. 

“(B)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  to  each  local  educational 
agency,  in  advance  or  otherwise,  the  amount  which  such  agency  is  entitled  to 
receive  under  this  subsection.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  through  the  dis- 
bursing facilities  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  prior  to  audit  or  settle- 
ment by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

“(C)  (1)  The  amount  which  a local  educational  agency  in  a State  is  otherwise 
entitled  to  receive  under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced 
in  the  same  proportion  (if  any)  that  the  State  has  reduced  for  that  year  its  ag- 
gregate expenditures  (from  non-Federal  sources)  per  pupil  for  current  expen- 
diture purposes  for  free  public  education  (as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
lof  the  Commissioner)  below  the  level  of  such  expenditures  per  pupil  in  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  Commissioner  may  waive  or  reduce  this  re- 
duction whenever  in  his  judgment  exceptional  circumstances  exist  which  would 
make  its  application  inequitable  and  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  thijS  subsection. 

“(ii)  No  payments  may  be  made  during  any  fiscal  year  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  any  State  which  has  taken  into  consideration  payments  under 
this  subsection  in  determining  eligibility  of  any  local  educational  agency  in  that 
State  for  State  aid  (as  defined  by  regulation),  or  the  amount  of  that  aid,  with 
respect  to  free  public  education,  during  that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
or  which  makes  such  aid  available  to  local  educational  agencies  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  result  in  less  State  aid  to  any  local  educational  agency  which  is 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  subsection  than  , such  local  educational  agency 
would  receive  if  it  were  not  so  eligible. 

“(iii)  No  payments  may  be  made  under  this  subsection  unless  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  making  a reasonable  tax 
effort  and  exercising  due  diligence  in  availing  itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance. 

“Section  601(d) 

“(1)  Where  the  increase  in  a community’s  school-age  population  brought  about 
by  the  construction  of  housing  pursuant  to  this  Act  necessitates  the  construction 
of  minimum  school  facilities  to  house  such  children,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shall  pay  the  local  educational  agency  a sum  to  be  computed  in  the  following 
manner — 

“(A)  he  shall  determine  the  number  of  children  living  in  moderate  and 
lower  income  housing  constructed  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  whom  the  com- 
munity provides  free  public  education  and  who  will  be  without  adequate 
school  facilities  unless  new  facilities  are  constructed; 

“(B)  he  shall  determine  the  average  per  pupil  cost  of  constructing  mini- 
mum school  facilities  in  the  State  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  Section  301  (v) 
of  this  Act 

“(C)  he  shall  multiply  the  figure  determined  in  (A)  by  the  figure  deter- 
mined in  (B)  and  divide  by  two. 

“The  Commissioner  will  not  pay  the  local  educational  agency  any  sum  for  the 
construction  of  minimum  school  facilities  if  the  figure  determined  in  (A)  is 
twenty  or  less. 

“(2)  (A)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  local  educational  agency  under 
this  subsection  except  upon  application  therefore  which  is  submitted  through  the 
appropriate  State  educational  agency  and  is  filed  with  the  Commissioner  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 

“(B)  Each  application  by  a local  educational  agency  shall  set  forth  the  project 
for  the  construction  of  School  facilities  for  such  agency  with  respect  to  which 
it  is  filed,  and  shall  contairf-oHje  supported  by — 
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** (i)  a description^  of  the  project  and  the  site  therefor,  preliminary  drawings  of 
the  school  facilities  to  be  constructed  thereon,  and  such  other  information  relat- 
ing to  the  project  as  may  reasonably  be  required  by  the  Commissioner; 

“(ii)  assurance  that  such  agency  has  or  will  have  title  to  the  site,  or  the  right 
to  construct  upon  such  site  school  facilities  as  specified  in  the  application  and  to 
maintain  such  school  facilities  on  such  site  for  a period  of  not  less  than  twenty 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  construction ; 

“(ii!)  assurance  that  such  agency  has  legal  authority  to  undertake  the  con* 
struction  of  the  project  and  to  finance  any  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  thereof 
as  proposed,  and  assurance  that  adequate  funds  to  defray  any  such  non-Federal 
share  will  be  available  when  needed ; 

“(iv)  assurance  that  such  agency  will  cause  work  on  the  project  to  be  com- 
menced within  a reasonable  time  and  prosecuted  to  completion  with  reasonable 
diligence; 

“(v)  assurance  that  the  rates  of  pay  for  laborers  and  mechanics  engaged  in  the 
construction  will  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  local  wage  rates  for  similar  work 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  sections  276a  to  276a-5  of  title  40 ; 

“(vi)  assurance  that  the  school  facilities  of  such  agency  will  be  available  to 
the  children  for  whose  education  contributions  are  provided  in  this  subsection 
on  the  same  terms,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  is  situated,  as  they  are  available  to  other  children  in  such 
school  district ; and 

“(vii)  assurance  that  such  agency  will  from  time  to  time  prior  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  project  submit  such  reports  relating  to  the  project  as  the  Commissioner 
may  reasonably  require. 

“(3)  Upon  approving  the  application  of  any  local  educational  agency  under 
subsection  (d)  (2)  (A)  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  such  agency 
an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
After  final  drawings  and  specifications  have  been  approved  by  the  Commisisoner 
and  the  construction  contract  lias  been  entered  into,  the  Commissioner,  shall,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  and  at  such  times  and  in  such 
installments  as  may  be  reasonable,  pay  to  such  agency  the  remainder  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

“(4)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  a local  educational  agency,  finds  (A)  that  there  is  a substantial  failure 
to  comply  with  the  drawings  and  specifications  for  the  project,  (B)  that  any 
funds  paid  to  a local  educational  agency  under  this  subsection  have  been  diverted 
from  the  purposes  for  which  paid,  or  (C)  that  any  assurance  given  in  an  applica- 
tion is  not  being  or  cannot  be  carried  out,  the  Commissioner  may  forthwith  notify 
such  agency  that  no  further  payment  will  be  made  under  this  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  such  agency  until  there  is  no  longer  any  failure  to  comply  or  the  dive* 
or  default  has  been  corrected,  or,  if  compliance  or  correction  is  impossible,  untn 
such  agency  repays  or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of  Federal  moneys  which  have 
been  diverted  or  improperly  expended.  ! ’ “*■'*: 

“Sec.  601(e)  (1)  In  the  administration  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall  exer- 
cise any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the  personnel,  curriculum,  or 
program  of  instruction  of  any  school  or  school  system  of  any  local  or  State 
educational  agency.  ; J’ 

“(2)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  administer  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  this  section,  and  he  may  make  such  regulations  and  perform  such  other  func- 
tions as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

“(3)  The  Commissioner  may  delegate  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
of  Education  any  of  his  functions  under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section, 
except  the  making  of  regulations.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  subsections 
(c)  and  (d),  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may  also  utilize  the  facilities  and 
services  of  any  other  federal  department  or  agency  and  may  delegate  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  his  functions  except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  any  other  Federal  department  or  agency. 

“appropriations 

“Sec,  701.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971  and  for  the  four  fiscal 
years  thereafter  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated) sufficient  funds  to  allow 
the  Chairman  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  Sections  601  Ob)  and  (c).  (b)  Funds 
or  a part  of  the  funds  so  appropriated  which  arefiSdl  allotted  because  a com- 
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munity  or  several  communities  have  failed  to  file  a Plan  or  Plans  may  be  granted 
by  the  Chairman  to  communities  upon  a special,  compelling  showing  of  need 
by  the  community. 

“Sec.  702.  Funds  appropriated  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  for  one 
fiscal  year  beyond  that  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 

“Sec.  703.  In  each  fiscal  year,  sufficient  funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  to  cover  costs  of  administering  this 
Act” 

“Exhibit  VIII 

“Government  Facilities  Location  Act  of  1971 
(S.  1282) — Section-By-Section  Analysis 

“Sections  201  and  202:  State  that  the  increasing  concentration  of  Government 
facilities  in  suburban  areas  has  placed  many  jobs  beyond  the  reach  of  low-  and 
middle-income  inner  city  residents  for  whom  housing  is  presently  unavailable  in 
these  suburbs.  The  Act’s  purpose  therefore  is  to  require  Federal  agencies,  Feder- 
al contractors  and  State  governments  to  insure  that  adequate  housing  is  avail- 
able wherever  they  locate  or  expand  their  facilities. 

“Section  301 : Contains  definition.  The  term  ‘Government  facility’  includes  any 
State  or  Federal  building  or  buildings  in  which  25  or  more  government  employees 
work  or  a facility  of  a Federal  contractor  in  which  more  than  25  employees  work. 
A ‘Low-  and  Middle-income  employee”  is  a person  whose  wages  and  salary  are 
insufficient  to  allow  him  to  buy  or  rent  decent  housing  in  the  immediate  area  of 
his  place  of  work  with  25%  of  his  monthly  income. 

“Section  401:  Provides  that  no  Government  facility  may  be  located  in  a com- 
munity which  has  failed  to  develop  an  acceptable  plan  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing in  the  immediate  area  of  the  facility  for  prospective  low-  and  middle-income 
employees.  If  a contractor  locates  or  expands  a Government  facility  in  violation 
of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
(EEOC)  is  given  the  power  to  terminate  all  Federal  contracts  held  by  such 
contractor  unless  the  agency  involved  certifies  that  such  termination  will  seri- 
ously and  substantiantially  impede  the  mission  of  the  Department  or  agency.' 
Likewise,  any  State  agency  that  locates  a facility  in  violation  of  this  Act  may 
have  its  Federal  assistance  terminated  until  compliance  is  achieved. 

“Sections  501  and  502:  Describe  the  plan  which  each  community  must  file 
providing  at  least  one  unit  of  decent  housing,  either  vacant  or  to  be  built,  for 
every  prospective  low-  and  middle-income  employee  of  the  locating  government 
agency  or  Federal  contractor.  A minimum  of  one-half  of  such  units  shall  be  in 
existence  within  6 months  after  the  completion  date  of  the  government  facility, 
with  the  remaining  units  to  be  in  existence  within  12  months  after  the  completion 
date.  • _ 

“Section  503:  Gives  the  Chairman  of  the  EEOC  authority  to  require  and 
approve  modifications  of  any  plan  where  necessary  to  meet  the  purposes  of  this 

Act.  ‘ ■ 

“Section  504 : Requires  the  Chairman  of  the  EEOC  to  reject  a plan  or  modifica- 
tions of  a plan  if  it  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act  or  would  result  in 
residential  segregation  of  low-  and  moderate-income  families  within  the  com- 
munity. 

“Section  505:  Gives  the  Chairman  of  the  EEOC  authority  to  approve  a joint 
plan  filed  by  two  or  more  communities,  if  it  otherwise  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  - { : ; • 

“Section  506:  Requires  each  government  agency  and  Federal  contractor  to 
report  annually  to  the  Chairman  of  the  EEOC  the  number  of  low-  and  middle- 
income  employees  employed  at  each  government  facility,  the  availability  of  hous- 
ing for  such  employees  and  such  other  information  that  the  Chairman  may 
require.  ' . . 

“Section  507 : Requires  the  Chairman,  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  report  to  the  Congress  the  funds  needed  under  existing  programs 
to  successfully  implement  this  Act.  1 • • « 

“Section  508:  Provides  that  each  government  agency  and  Federal  contractor 
shall  establish  a liaison  with  the  Chairman  of  the  EEOC.  This  liaison  shall  also 
serve  as  chairman  of  an  advisory  committee  on  housing  established  by  the  govern- 
ment agency  or  contractor.  > 

“Section  601:  Provides  that  each  community  filing  a plan  under  this  Act  may 
also  file  for  financial  assistance.  Up  to  $100,000  will  be  available  to  develop  the 
required  plan.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  compute  the  per  pupil  cost 
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the  influx  of  low-  and  middle-income  families  will  have  on  the  local  educational 
authority  and  shall  pay  this  amount  to  such  authority. 

‘‘Sections  701,  702,  and  703:  Provide  for  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds 
to  allow  the  Chairman  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Act.” 

“Exhibit  IX 

“Questions  and  Answers  Relating  to  Bills 

“Question.  How  does  your  education  bill  relate  to  the  Administration  s pro- 
posed Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1971?  onknn1 

“Answer.  The  President’s  hill  primarily  provides  assistance  only  to  those  school 
systems  proceeding  under  court-ordered  desegregation.  This,  by  definition, : focuses 
primarily  on  the  South  and  single  school  districts.  The  President  s bill  does  not 
confront  directly  the  problem  of  de  facto  segregation  on  a metropolitan  basis. 
“Question.  How  does  your  education  bill  relate  to  the  cases  presently  before  the 

United  States  Supreme  Court?  _ ^ . .. 

“Answer.  There  is  no  way  to  predict  how  the  Supreme  Court  will  decide  these 
cases.  Even  if  the  cases  are  used  to  attack  de  facto  segregation,  it  will  only  be 
within  Individual  school  districts,  not  throughout  metropolitan  areas. 

“Question.  Isn’t  the  basis  of  the  problem  of  educational  segregation  to  be  found 

In  residential  housing  patterns?  _ . . . _ 

“Answer.  That’s  exactly  what  I argued  months  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  benate 
We  can’t  consider  problems  of  educational  segregation  apart  from  problems  ol 
residential  segregation.  That’s  why  I am  re-introducing  my  bill  designed  to  assist 
suburbs  in  providing  low-income  housing. 

“Question.  Isn’t  your  Government  Facilities  Relocation  bill  simply  a means  of 

‘forced  integration’?  . _ , 

“Answer.  No.  All  it  does  is  say  that  if  a community  wants  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  a government  facility  or  contractor  locating  within  its  jurisdiction,  It  must 
provide  housing  for  workers  associated  with  that  facility. 

“Question.  Won’t  It  be  expensive  for  a town  to  draw  up  the  elaborate  plans 
which  might  be  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  your  housing  bill? 

“Answer.  No.  Any  town  wishing  to  accept  a facility  is  eligible  for  a planning 

grant  of  up  to  $100,000.  , . . 

“Question.  Towns  complying  with  your  housing  bill  may  face  an  influx  of  school 
children  from  low-  and  middle-income  families  who  do  not  contribute  their  fair 
share  to  the  local  school  system.  Won’t  this  lower  the  quality  of  education  offered 
all  the  children  of  the  community?  ^ , 

“Answer.  In  order  to  insure  a continuation  of  existing  standards  in  the  local 
school  system,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  will  be  authorized  to  compute  the 
per  pupil  cost  of  such  children  to  the  system  and  reimburse  it  for  additional 
expenses  it  might  incur. 

“Question.  How  will  the  affected  communities  finance  the  additional  low-  and 
middle-income  housing  units  required  by  your  bill? 

“Answer.  Housing  programs  already  exist  to  provide  assistance.  In  fact,  such 
a requirement  should  serve  as  a stimulant  to  the  housing  market 
“Question.  Won’t  you  simply  create  instant  ghettoes  in  the  suburhs? 

“Answer.  No.  The  persons  affected  by  the  Act  will  be  fully  employed,  the  house 
to  be  built  will  have  to  pass  strict  quality  standards,  and  no  plan  will  be 
acceptable  if  it  results  in  economic  or  racial  segregation. 

“Question.  Won’t  .vour  bills  encourage  migration  outside  SMSA’s? 

“Answer.  Almost  70%  of  the  population  already  live  within  SMSA’s.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  large  numbers  of  them  to  move  far  enough  away  to  be  beyond  an 
SMSA  and  still  within  reach  of  their  jobs.  Moreover,  the  percentages  of  minority 
groups  involved  in  integration  are  not  large  enough  to  generate  the  threat  of 
white  flight  that  presently  exists  within  our  central  cities.  Public  opinion  polls 
have  demonstrated  that  most  Americans  support  Integration  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods as  long  as  it  is  within  manageable  proportions. 

“Question.  Don’t  many  black  leaders  today  believe  integration  is  irrelevant 
if  not  actually  undesirable?  , 

“Answer.  Yes.  And  a lot  of  whites  could  not  be  more  pleased  with  the  develop- 
ment. In  many  ways  it  is  a result  of  the  failure  of  the  white  community  to  do 
any  more  than  talk  about  the  importance  of  Integration.  Nonetheless,  the  majority 
of  blacks  in  this  country  still  seek  and  desire  integration  and  the  purpose  of  my 
bills  for  Integrating  housing  as  well  as  education  Is  to  provide  them  with  that 
opportunity. 
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“Question.  Isn’t  your  education  legislation  just  a thinly  disguised  bussing  bill? 

“Answer.  No.  Bussing  is  one  technique  which  local  districts  in  an  SMSA  might 
choose  to  employ,  but  there  is  no  requirement  that  they  do  so.  In  many  situations, 
substantial  integration  can  be  achieved  with  little  or  no  significant  transportation 
above  that  now  being  undertaken.  Ultimately,  no  bill  relying  totally  on  bussing 
will  succeed.  Only  by  integrating  neighborhoods  as  we  integrate  our  schools  will 
we  be  able  to  end  racial  isolation  in  this  country. 

“Question.  Why  was  a ten-year  period  chosen  for  achieving  school  integration? 

“Answer.  That  is  only  to  be  a maximum  period.  Some  districts  can  meet  the 
requirements  in  a lesser  period  of  time.  However,  it  is  important  to  look  at  this 
problem  realistically  and  not  naively  expect  that  we  can  change  patterns  of 
housing  and  education  on  a metropolitan  basis  overnight  or  even  in  two  years. 
If  we  can  achieve  the  goals  of  my  bills  within  ten  years,  we  will  have  made  a 
major  move  away  from  the  development  of  two  separate  societies. 

“Question.  How  and  why  did  you  choose  a goal  requiring  each  school  in  the 
metropolitan  area  to  have  a percentage  of  minority-group  students  that  is  at  least 
one-half  of  the  percentage  of  the  minority-group  school  population  in  the  metro- 
politan area  as  a whole? 

“Answer.  As  my  legislation  makes  clear,  the  percentage  requirements  at  the  end 
of  a ten  year  period  are  simply  minimunis.  In  most  SMSA’s  the  requirement  will 
be  between  10  and  15  percent  of  the  school  population  and,  therefore,  will  generally 
reflect  the  percentage  of  minority  group  persons  in  the  population  as  a whole. 

“Question.  How  will  your  school  bill  affect  the  growth  and  development  of 
private  schools? 

“Answer.  It  is  hard  to  predict  the  impact  of  my  bill  on  the  development  of 
private  schools.  The  percentage  of  blacks  moving  into  suburban  schools  will  be 
small  enough,  and  over  such  a long  enough  period  of  time,  that  few  whites  will 
feel  so  threatened  that  they  will  incur  the  large  expense  of  placing  their  children 
in  private  schools. 

“Question.  Your  education  bill  says  that  no  state  which  continues  to  provide 
state  funds  to  a noncooperating  local  educational  agency  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  federal  educational  funds.  Does  this  mean  that  an  entire  state  will  lose 
federal  funds  if  it  continues  to  aid  just  one  non  cooperating  agency?  If  so,  do 
you  believe  that  this  will  penalize  more  children  than  it  will  benefit? 

“Answer.  I agree  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  cut  off  all  Federal  funds  to  all 
local  school  districts  simply  because  one  school  district  does  not  cooperate. 
My  bill  specifically  provides  that  cooperating  local  educational  agencies  are  to 
continue  to  receive  state  and  local  funds  even  if  there  is  a noncooperating  educa- 
tional agency  in  their  SMSA.  However,  the  states,  themselves,  receive  Federal 
funds  for  state-wide  activities  as  distinguished  from  Federal  funds  channeled 
through  the  states  to  specific  local  educational  agencies.  These  funds  would  be 
cut  off  if  a state  continued  to  provide  state  funds  to  a noncooperating  local 
educational  agency.  The  political  realities  are  such  that  local  pressures  will 
generally  result  in  state  cut-offs  of  funds  to  noncooperating  agencies  rather 
than  rejection  of  Federal  funding  for  state-wide  programs. 

“Question.  Nonetheless,  won’t  many  suburban  school  districts  simply  decide 
to  do  without  federal  aid  rather  than  comply  with  the  requirements  of  your 
education  act 

“Answer.  The  act  will  also  cut  off  federal  educational  funds  for  any  state  that 
continues  to  supply  state  funds  to  a noncooperating  school  district.  Therefore, 
a suburban  school  district  will  have  to  do  without  both  state  and  federal  funds 
if  it  does  not  want  to  follow  the  requirements  of  this  act.  Not  many  will  be  able 
to  do  that 

“Question.  Won’t- there  still  be  a possibility  of  all  black  central  city  schools? 

“Answer.  Yes,  but  it  is  my  hope  that  the  development  of  new  school  con- 
struction and  imaginative  educational  programs  in  the  central  city  will  alleviate 
much  of  this  problem  by  attracting  white  students  in  the  city.  Moreover,  the 
impetus  behind  much  of  the  so-called  “white  flight”  to  the  suburbs  will  fade 
away  once  it  becomes  clear  that  the  racial  situation  is  stabilizing  and  the  sub- 
urbs are  not  a white  sanctuary. 

“Question.  What  about  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

“Answer.  The  District  must  receive  separate  treatment,  since  all  of  its  sub- 
urbs are  in  other  states.  This  my  education  bill  does. 

“Question.  Aren’t  some  metropolitan  areas  so  large  or  irregularly  shaped 
that  difficulties  will  be  encountered  in  developing  a school  plan. 

“Answer.  The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  HEW  discretion  to  take  such  unusual 
factors  into  consideration. 
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“Question.  What  about  metropolitan  areas  that  cross  state  lines? 

“Answer.  My  bill  provides  that  each  portion  of  a metropolitan  area  within  a 
state  would  be  treated  separately  for  purposes  of  the  education  act.  This  does 
not  present  a problem  since  in  all  cases  there  are  blacks  and  whites  on  both 
sides  of  the  state  lines. 

“Question.  If  the  focus  is  on  large  metropolitan  areas  what  say  will  local 
residents  have  in  the  development  of  their  school  integration  plan  and  Its 

“Answer.  My  bill  requires  that  any  plan  submitted  for  approval  must  provide 
for  establishment  of  multiracial  committees  composed  of  local  parents  and  stu- 
dents who  are  representative  geographically  and  racially  of  the  population  for 
the  SMSA  as  a whole.  Open  hearings  must  be  held  and  full  opportunity  for 
discussion  and  exploration  of  the  issues  must  be  guaranteed.  Provisions  must 
be  made  for  the  continuing  involvement  of  these  committees  during  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan.  In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  assure  that  all 
plans  and  progress  reports  are  made  freely  available  to  the  public  and  to  the 

multiracial  committees  in  each  SMSA. 

“Question.  What  do  you  think  the  chances  are  for  your  bills? 

“Answer.  Still  as  tough  as  they  were  last  November.  Many  will  shy  away  from 
them.  Nonetheless,  I think  it  is  Important  to  refocus  our  attention  not  only 
beyond  the  South,  but  also  beyond  central  city  schools.  We  won  t begin  to  solve 
these  problems  until  we  look  at  the  problems  of  education  and  housing  In  the 
North  and  South  on  a metropolitan  basis.  I think  this  approach  will  find  sup- 
porters in  the  Senate.” 


[The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  23, 19711 
BUSING  I:  NEXT  STOP,  SUBURBIA 


By  Bill  Paul 

Richmond,  Va.— So  far  this  Southern  capital’s  new  school  desegregation  plan 
seems  to  be  working.  Dozens  of  yellow  buses  haul  around  town  nearly  half  of 
the  city’s  47,000  public-school  pupils,  70%  of  whom  «.e  black.  No  buses  have 
been  burned.  Few  racial  incidents  have  occurred  and  many  parents,  particularly 
blacks,  say  their  children  are  doing  better  in  class. 

Even  so,  city  school  officials  have  already  written  off  the  plan  as  a failure. 
City-wide  busing,  they  contend,  has  simply  stepped  up  the  white  night  to  the 
suburbs.  Richmond  schools  appear  likely  to  become  nearly  all  black  within  three 
years.  Indeed,  city  officials  say,  this  year  Richmond  lost  22%  of  its  white  student 
enrollment,  compared  with  a loss  of  5%  in  1969. 

Headed  for  the  Supreme  Court 


“Without  the  suburbs,”  says  one  glum  city  official,  “there’s  no  way  we  can 
desegregate.”  Thus,  in  a landmark  case  certain  to  affect  desegregation  in  every 
city  in  the  country,  the  Richmond  Board  of  Education  has  gone  to  court  hoping 
to  force  a consolidation  of  the  city  school  system  with  the  90%  white  system 
of  the  two  adjacent  suburban  counties.  The  case  is  viewed  widely  as  likely  to 
wind  up  in  the  Supreme  Court,  a development  that  could  prove  doubly  interesting 
if  one  of  the  justices  hearing  the  case  should  be  Richmond  lawyer  Lewis  F. 


P°IfetherRichmond  consolidation  is  'approved  it  is  likely  to  become  a major 
legal  precedent  for  a school  board  to  cross  political  subdivisions  to  achieve  de- 
segregation.  Across  the  country,  more  and  more  federal  judges,  city  'school 
officials  and  black  leaders  are  saying  that  busing  alone,  even  busing  between 
center  cities  and  selected  suburban  areas,  can’t  stabilize  racial  balance  and 
insure  lasting  desegregation.  They  advocate  so-called  “metropolitan”  school 
systems  that  cut  across  political  boundaries  to  unify  tax  bases,  teacher  hiring 

and  administration.  ■ ■ „ ' , 

“Busing  is  just  the  middle-class  way  of  saying  ‘no  niggers  allowed,  says 
Louis  Lukas,  an  attorney  with  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  which  has 
joined  the  school  board  in  pressing  the  Richmond  case.  “It’s  time  to  break  down 
the  walls  and  get  people  together.”  ; _ . .. 

More  than  one  city  is  in  the  process  of  drawing  up  a metro  plan.  In  Detroit, 
for  example,  a federal  judge  has  given  the  city  school  board  until  Feb.  4 to 
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devise  such  a plan.  And  in  Indianapolis,  federal  judge  S.  Hugh  Dillin  has  directed 
the  Justice  Department  to  challenge  the  separateness  of  suburban  and  city  schools 
as  a first  step  toward  a metro  plan.  In  his  ruling,  Judge  Dillin  said,  “The  easy 
way  out  . . . would  be  to  order  a massive  ‘fruit  basket’  scrambling  of  students 
within  the  city.  . . . There  Is  just  one  thing  wrong  with  this  simplistic  solution. 
In  the  long  haul,  it  won’t  work.” 

But  Richmond  is  the  first  city  that  has  completed  a metro  plan,  and  U.S. 
District  Judge  Robert  R.  Merhige  Jr.,  is  expected  to  rule  on  It  soon.  Judge 
Merhige  has  a reputation  as  a liberal ; among  other  things  he  ruled  last  month 
that  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  Virginia  penal  Institutions  is  cruel  and  in- 
humane and  ordered  immediate  changes  in  prison  discipline.  Sources  close  to  the 
case  say  Judge  Merhige  will  approve  the  consolidation  plan,  setting  in  motion 
an  appeal  process.  The  result  could  be  a Supreme  Court  ruling  by  early  next 
summer. 

The  Richmond  plan  would  work  like  this : The  school  systems  of  neighboring 
Chesterfield  and  Henrico  Counties  would  be  merged  into  the  city  system  to 
create  a single  unit  of  about  104,000  students,  66%  of  whom  would  be  white. 
The  area  would  be  redistricted  so  that  each  school  zone  would  include  both  city 

. u SU?  dwellings  and  every  school  be  between  20%  and  40%  black. 

About  35%  of  all  students  would  be  bused  across  the  city  line,  with  a few 
more  entering  the  city  for  class  than  leaving  it  No  students,  except  In  outlying 
rural  areas,  would  travel  more  than  10  miles  one  way.  Those  to  be  bused  would  be 
chosen  by  a birthday  lottery  or  other  chance  means.  A single  board  made  up 
of  four  members  from  the  city  and  a total  of  five  from  the  two  counties  would  de- 
termine policy.  Significantly,  tax  rates  would  be  determined  on  a per  pupil  basis  • 
suburban  residents  would  probably  wind  up  paying  proportionately  more  and 
city  residents  less  than  they  do  now. 

,.^he  Plan  raises  some  serious  constitutional  questions.  Legal  experts  say  that 
If  the  Supreme  Court  reviews  the  case,  it  must  decide  for  the  first  time  whether 
federal  courts  have  the  power  to  disregard  school  subdivision  lines  drawn  by  the 
state  in  order  to  achieve  desegregation.  Last  year  the  high  court  ruled  in  Swann  V. 
Charlotte-Meeklenberg  Board  of  Education  that  busing  was  a proper  tool  for  de- 
segregation. It  was  only  a matter  of  time  until  someone  asked  how  far  and  over 
what  political  boundaries  busing  could  be  extended. 

Lines  Drawn  200  Years  Ago 

The  state  and  county  boards  of  education  say  the  school  lines  shouldn’t  be 
a tered,  arguing  that  they  were  originally  drawn  200  years  ago  with  no  intent  to 
discriminate.  The  city  and  black  plaintiffs  counter  that  for  years  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia has  been  guilty  of  de  jure  segregation  in  education — that  is,  segregation  offi- 
cially sanctioned  by  law — and  that  it  now  has  a court-imposed  responsibility  to 
remove  all  vestiges  of  that  segregation. 

If  the  case  reaches  the  Supreme  Court,  the  outcome  would  be  difficult  to  pre- 
dict. Both  sides  are  already  counting  on  the  votes  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  prominent 
Richmond  attorney  whose  appointment  to  the  court  seems  likely  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

As  chairman  of  the  Richmond  Board  of  Education  from  1952  to  1961,  Mr.  Powell 
was  in  charge  during  the  tumultuous  years  immediately  following  the  Supreme 
Court’s  historic  1954  decision  outlawing  segregated  schools.  During  a period 
when  other  Virginia  schools  systems  closed  in  a program  of  “massive  resistance” 
to.  the  court’s  ruling,  Mr.  Powell  is  generally  credited  with  keeping  Richmond’s 
schools  open.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  made  no  memorable  effort  to  integrate 

Richmond’s  schools  during  his.  tenure  as  board  head. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Powell  might  disqualify  himself  from  the  Richmond  case  be- 
cause of  his  past  association  with  the  city  school  board.  But  if  he  doesn’t,  says 
A.  E.  Dick  Howard,  a professor  of  constitutional  law  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  one  who  testified  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Powell  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  “There’s  no  evidence  to  indicate  just  how  Mr.  Powell  will  vote.” 

As  might  be  expected,  many  whites  in  suburban  Richmond  vehemently  oppose 
consolidation.  A score  of  anti-consolidation  groups  have  sprung  up  bearing  such 
titles  as  "Save  our  Children”  and  “U.S.  Citizens  for  Neighborhood”  and  “U.S. 
Citizens  for  Neighborhood  Schools.”  William  S.  Hanner,  a 38-year-old  father 
of  four  who  last  spring  swept  to  victory  as  president  of  the  Henrico  County 
Council  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations  on  a hard-line  no  consolidation  platform, 
speaks  for  many  suburban  whites.  “I  won’t  make  my  child  a guinea  pig,”  he  says 
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mond,  consolidation  means  only  more  busing.  “I  don’t  like  busing ^at  all  he  saya 
“People  buy  their  homes  to  be  near  schools  and  no  one  should  drag  rnem 

away.”  „ 

White  Flight 

Earlv  indications  are  that  consolidation  may  lead  to  white  flight  from  the 
suburbs,  just  as  busing  has  accelerated  white  emigration  fromthe  city.  A Sro  ng 
number  of  “for  sale”  signs  dot  the  landscape.  One  man  reportedly  tought  a _pare«a 
nf  farrn  lnn(,  recently  that  he  intends  to  subdivide  among  his  neighbors.  And  this 
fall X the  first  time  in  10  years,  white  enrollment  in  the  suburban  schools 
dSreased-though  U had  been  expected  to  be  up  sharply.  “They’re  moving  out 

p'an  has  lad  t.  a mtha,  laauoa. 
alliance  between  the  mostly  white  city  school  board  and  RtchmomTa  blacl tleadare. 
Altli  ugh  both  groups  favor  consolidation,  blacks  like  Ray  H.  Boone,  edlto 
The  Rfchmond  Afro-American  newspaper,  charge  that  "the  school  board  just 
wants  to  make  sure  whites  don’t  lose  control  of  the  schools.  Even  so,  says  Mr. 
Boone  bracks  favor  consolidation  because  “it  will  put  black  chi  dren  into  schools 
with  better  teachers  and  equipment.”  He  adds : "You’ve  got  to  get  what  you  c 

“”1  numbe?  o^bfack  parents,  however,  don’t  seem  convinc^  that  c^soUdaUon 
is  the  answer.  One  reason  for  this,  says  A1  Johnson,  a black  reporter  on  The 
Richmond  News-Leader  is  that  "we  want  neighborhood  schools  the  same  as  white 
folk  We  don’t  want  to  get  bused  all  over  the  place.”  . , . 

Mrs.  Shirley  Martin,  a working  mother  with  two  small  children,  is  typical  of 
many  blacks.  “Most  of  my  friends  accept  consolidation,  she  says.  But  we  d 
like  it  After  all,  why  can’t  my  kids  go  to  school  near  their  home  t 


[The  Washington  Post,  Nov.  29,  1971] 

NORFOLK:  LEARNING  TO  LIVE  WITH  BUSING 
By  Carl  Bernstein 

Norfolk. — Seventeen  years  after  the  Supreme  Court’s  edict  to  desegregate 
public  schools  “with  all  deliberate  speed.”  Virginia’s  largest  city  has,  in  one  swift 
motion  achieved,  a desegregated  school  system.  , , , 

The  transformation  has  been  accomplished  by  busing.  It  has  been  accomplished 
by  hearsay  confusion  and  emotion ; few  acts ; violence  of  uncertain  magnitude  and 
very  real  questions  about  the  city’s  social,  political  and  economic  future. 

Desegregation  rolled  across  this  city  on  buses  that  to  tens  of  thmmands  of 
whites,  came  as  tanks  of  a black  army  bent  on  invading  their  neighborhoods, 
their  schools  and  their  constitutional  rights.  _ 

To  most  blacks,  who  make  up  30  per  cent  of  Norfolk  s 300,000  population,  the 
gray  transit  buses  marked  “School”  asp  the  vehicles  to  carry  them  out  of  the 
ghettos,  across  town  to  equal  education,  to  neighborhoods  long  closed  to  them,  to 

thTo  Norfolk’s  50,000  school  children  and  their  teachers,  desegregation  and 
busing  have  meant  unprecedented  strain,  pressure  and  often  fright— caused  by 
parents,  by  politicians,  by  each  other,  by  constant  scrutiny  from  police  and 
reporters.  ' 

The  spare  facts  about  busing  in  Norfolk  are  these : .. 

In  late  September,  the  city’s  75  public  schools  opened  under  a desegregation 
law  ordered  by  the  Fourth  U S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  , , , , 

The  plan  insures  that  the  enrollment  of  almost  every  school  in  Norfolk  closely 
uarallels  the  city’s  overall  black- white  ratio. 

Unsuccessful  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  delayed . school ^openings  two  w^ks 
Five  thousand  fewer  white  students  than  attended  city  schools  last  year 
enrolled  in  September — a loss  of  almost  20  per  cent  of  the  systems  total  white 
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enrollment.  Most  of  the  absent  whites  attend  private  schools  or  have  moved  to 
the  suburbs.  Continued  busing,  say  Norfolk  city  officials,  could  lead  to  a black 
city  and  white  suburbs. 

The  desegregation  plan  required  the  transfer  of  25,000  students  to  schools 
outside  their  immediate  neighborhoods,  18,000  of  them  to  be  transported  on 
Virginia  Transit  Co.  buses.  The  city  has  declined  to  pay  for  busing  requiring 
parents  and  students  to  finance  the  25-cent  daily  round-trip  fare. 

However,  the  transit  company  is  willing  to  transport  only  11,000  students 
until  the  President's  Cost  of  Living  Council  approves  a pending  request  to  raise 
the  student  fare  to  35  cents.  Meanwhile,  says  the  superintendent  of  schools,  “Our 
attendance  is  atrocious”  because  there  are  no  buses  for  thousands  of  students. 

During  the  first  23  days  of  school,  205  “school-related  incidents”  were  reported 
to  city  police,  including  89  assaults.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  reported 
assaults  involved  black  students  allegedly  attacking  white  pupils.  Said  the 
superintendent : “It’s  not  out  of  hand  but  it’s  not  what  I want  it  to  be  It  is 
somewhat  worse  than  before  busing  but  we  don’t  have  any  figures  from  previous 
years  to  compare  it  to.” 

•Many  teachers  at  junior  high  schools,  where  the  largest  number  of  incidents 
have  been  reported,  complain  that  ordinary  adolescent  problems  have  been  mis- 
taken for  racial  unrest 

After  a clearly  racial  fight  at  Northside  Junior  High  School  this  month,  three 
students  required  hospital  treatment.  A subsequent  search  of  white  and  black 
students  turned  up  about  a dozen  weapons,  Including  straight  razors,  switch- 
blades, sticks,  chains  and  brass  knuckles  fashioned  from  school  cafeteria  forks. 

“Considering  what  could  have  happened  here,  it’s  going  well,”  says  Northside’s 
white  principal,  an  opponent  of  busing. 

Norfolk’s  schools  have  four  different  starting  times,  between  7:45  and  9:45 
a.m.,  because  of  transportation  complexities.  Parents  with  several  children  in 
different  schools  complain  they  spend  hours  getting  sons  and  daughters  off  in 
the  morning. 

Two  weeks  after  school  opened,  white  parents  discovered  a fire  law  that  makes 
it  illegal  for  students  below  the  fifth  grade  to  occupy  classrooms  above  the  first 
floor  in  older  buildings.  Six  hundred  students  were  transferred  as  a result 

The  schools  opened  with  the  superintendent  and  school  board  chairman — both 
white — calling  on  Norfolk  citizens  to  make  busing  work.  Two  weeks  later  the 
board  chairman  issued  a statement  saying  the  plan  “never  really  held  a promise 
realistically  to  work”  and  deploring  the  “ruinous  process”  of  busing,  particularly 
at  the  elementary  school  level.  The  superintendent  praised  the  chairman  for  his 
“courageous  statement” 

Black  leaders,  responding  to  the  chairman,  attacked  “this  solitary,  inde- 
pendent action  which  undoubtedly  has  given  aid  and  comfort  to  those  willing 
to  cripple  our  public  school  system  rather  than  accept  integration.” 

One  Example 

The  John  T.  West  Elementary  School,  built  60  years  ago  in  what  is  now  a 
black  ghetto  near  downtown  Norfolk,  is  scheduled  to  be  replaced  by  a new 
school  within  two  years.  Last  year  a ceiling  collapsed  in  the  building;  the  school 
has  only  two  rest  rooms,  a single  water  fountain. 

Until  this  year  West  had  an  all-black  enrollment  drawn  from  the  ramshackle 
houses  and  project  apartments  nearby. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  city,  seven  miles  away  146  white  children  from  neat, 
look-alike  bungalows  gather  at  the  elementary  school  they  attended  last  year — 
Oceanalr— and  board  buses  daily  for  West  Thirty-five  minutes  later,  they  file 
into  the  dilapidated  old  building  and  head  for  the  West  cafeteria.  There  they 
join  223  black  students  for  hot  breakfasts  provided  by  federal  aid  to  schools 
in  “disadvantaged  neighborhoods.” 

At  the  long,  plastic-topped  tables,  groups  of  friends  cluster  easily ; some  all- 
white,  some  all-black,  some  black  and  white.  Most  close  friendships  at  the 
school  appear  to  be  between  members  of  the  same  race.  But  there  are  also 
many  black  and  white  children  who  stroll  arm  in  arm  through  the  halls. 

“Busing  is  working,  at  least  at  this  school/’  says  West’s  principal,  James  H. 
Robinson,  a black,  36-year-old  alumnus  of  Norfolk’s  segregated  schools. 

“Some  parents  are  opposed  to  it,  of  course,  but  most  of  them  seem  con- 
cerned about  education  first.” 
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Sees  Busing  Necessary 

r”«£SSr£2S 

eqUal.  You  don  t nna  scoots  in  iu»  v ' there  have  been  no 

»»7C,  >«X '%£’**«£  fsTt  fur one  or  «mesjhen 

somebody  gol galled  ‘Nigger or ^ ® re^sliepheide^  onto.ttiree  Vir^nia  TransU 

C0ALVS  bi  »?b«rityP  sit  aown  V**J.  «T‘™' ^ gtrSbers"'”'* 
Clai^™antSpa^emoniumUSSh outing!1  Cheers  a s one  0ceanai^  ^\^S*e^n^^ 

sssl’ss  zs  rasuaas.w-s 

“It’s  like  this  every  day,”  he  says. 

Less  Reticent 

Away  from  West,  the  school’s  white  students  are  much  less  reticent  than  inside 

Sttjfes-  ™s  ms  rasa 

slightly  freckled,  voice  so  soft  it  can  barely  be 

hP“The  colored  kids  don’t  like  white  people  because  years  ago  the  white  people 

t0 “But1  I^d^t  do  thlt  Some  of  them  said  we  were  invading  their  territory, 
in  the  rest  “om  they  try  to  start  fights  with  you.  They  say  ‘Why  do  you  come  to 

thITS  freckles,  ^dSfs^Mi? : ‘‘^e  principal  picks 

on  white  lids  It’s  always  our  fault,  and  we  don’t  f/o^Thef^aflS^Mj 
have  money  they  say.  ‘John,  give  me  money,  and  if  I don  t they  beat  me  up.  iy 

shirts  are  always  dirty  from  fighting.  * 

“They  Exaggerate” 

Robert  Ritter  12  fifth  grade : “I  like  it  because  we  got  nice  teachers  and  I 
got^f riends  both  black  and  white.  I haven’t  had  trouble.  I don’t  know  why  they 

“Sfte  "coloSs'are ntete  me.  On  tbe  flrst  day  I bad  trouble  with  a colored 
bov  his  name  was  Pierre.  But  after  a while  we  made  friends  and  nobody  bothers 
vSu  A few  ofVm  (white  students)  do  get  beat  up.  Sometimes  it’s  because  they 
‘(the  whites)  call  the  others  names.  But  it’s  not  really  as  bad  as  thfe? ®"Z*  if.h 
Jackie  Hoffman,  11,  fifth  grade:  “The  only  way  you  can  keep  f ^e“ds.  ™itb 
them  is  to  give  them  your  money  and  your  food  and  everything^ They  pu 
hair.  The  boys  chase  you  in  the  halls  and  pull  up  your  dresses  and  stuff.  Ask 

Bl‘‘Anatheay1wa8nt  to  do  is  fight,  fight,  fight.  I’ve  got  about  two  who  are  friends. 
I was  never  beat  up  at  Oceanair.  Oceanair  is  the  best  school  in  the  world.  TS _e  re 
mo^ng  b?ca^e  of  ft,  back  to  the  country  in  North  Carolina.  I try  to  make  friends 

bUThe  Oceanair  Elementary  School  was  built  to  accommodate  the  war  ba^  b®.1^1 
and  the  accompanying  development  of  tract  housing  on  the  fringes  of  the  city. 
PhysSlly  oXnair  is  a typical  school  of  the  1950s:  cinderblock  and  bnck 
exterior  tile  floors,  soundproofed  ceilings,  stainless  steel _ cafeteria, 

1 ounces  metal  lockers,  green  blackboards,  long  corridors,  a fallout  shelter 
Ses^ l8rtl&  graduate  of  Booker  T Washington  High  School 
and  Booker  T.  Washington  Junior  Highjs  principal a*  Oceanair.  Lincoln 

This  year  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  transferred  from  Piously  albbla27R  b\acks 
Elementary  to  Oceanair,  where  students  now  number  343  whites  and  278  blacks. 
Most  of  the  blacks  at  Oceanair  attended  West  last  year. 
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^hpT^bl“HJch-ld  at  scb°o1  is  exP°se<i  to  a rotten  culture  where  he  lives’- 

s^u^aEsssr  ^ of  r“m  * ^ to  • — -**» 

Its  only  six  or  seven  miles  away  from  home,  but  that  is  a long  six  miles  like 
from  one  city  to  another.  The  experience  of  riding  the  bus  is  very  good  for’ him 
Some  children  don  t want  to  sit  next  to  the  other  kids  because  of  race  but 
considering  we  have  621  children,  things  are  good.  "We’ve  had  very  few  fights 

MSI  22**5?  S^dents/  “?  ^varelts.  ItTtlkenl  SVZ  rffd 
‘ talking  over  the  PA  system  to  make  this  work  because  we  have  to  undo 

students  th&t  '8  d°ne  at  h°me'  They  teach  theIr  c'hildren  to  be  scared  of  the  black 

“Black  kids  get  pushed  to  the  point  where  they  fight  My  daughter  is  an 
who^jfs  ^onioone  (white)  pushed  a pencil  in  her  neck  at  school.  The  teacher, 
was  white  said  it  didn  t happen.  After  school  my  daughter  starbed  to  jump 
on  him  (the  student)  and  beat  him  good.  But  I told  her,  “Don’t  hit  him;  they’ll 

EwWte  kid.f’’  and  tMt  bC  an°ther  blaCk  kid  in  the  newsi“4«  who 

The  Ride  Back 

^rS"  rtZ,g®raId  SPPe^ses  the  loading  of  black  students  on 
^k  f.fhe»m  back  t0  John  T-  West  parent  volunteers  from  the  West 
neighborhood  ride  the  buses  every  day  to  maintain  order.  The  noise  level  aboard 
bl?s  s none  less  shrill  but  the  children  remain  in  their  seats,  many  of  them 
with  their  faces  pressed  against  the  windows. 

freSfSL^^S’n^8  Brldf5  sc0“  he7  hair  in  P^ails,  saddle  shoes 
than  walk!’’  bed  Y P lay  more  than  at  West*  1 like  the  bus.  I’d  rather  ride 

butTsbettefTiSv11^’/  ?hy  lp-yfr:old-  “Oceanair  got  a little  bit  of  fights 
,2  *•  f better.  They  got  a nice  principal  and  a better  building.  And  better  food 

Sometimes  they  (white  students)  make  fun  of  you.  I don’t  like  that.’’ 

Brigett  Carlisle,  8,  third  grade,  bangs : “Oceanair’s  O.K.  We’re  getting  things 
we  never  had  before.  But  some  of  the  whites  are  mean.  They  start  the  fights 
and  the  blacks  beat  ’em.  If  they  pick  on  me  they  won’t  pfckon  me  no  more’’ 

w2I * *K*AnESWS  .1?’  f0Urt?  grade’  glasses : “T  »ked  West  better  because  at 
Mhool  ” * b<^y  flght  you"  At  0ceanair  the  whites  seem  like  they  own  the 

i it°yC?  Tabron>  Parent  bus  monitor,  mother  of  two  children  at  Oceanair : “It’s 
a respects.  The  whites  always  got  more  books,  more  of  everything 
^yTk^n  fin  *Jfing  be.tter  4 Oceanair.  they're  more  interested  in  school.^As  fa^ 
a\  can1ie  J th^  yhites  and  the  blacks  get  along  real  well  together.” 

1f3*y  law’  l !te’  28  ta?sh,t  Eixth  at  Oceanair  Elementary  school  from 

te^h^???p^w!/^r  Sht lS-  teaching  at  J°hn  T.  West.  As  are  most  white 
teachers  Interviewed  there,  she  is  opposed  to  busing. 

If  people  are  complaining  about  the  schools  being  poorer  in  one  area,  whv  not 

^^  w>n^SCh,°°1f”T?lie  asks-  “T  believe  in  integration,  but  fal^  beHeve  in 
^.igbb,?rh10.od  schools.  It  s scary  enough  for  a first-  or  second-grader  to  go  off  to 
school  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Sending  him  to  a strange  neighborhood,  making 

beTraumaticI’’t0  h°Ur  °n  tU*  buS  every  day’  being  80  far  from  home  • • • it  can 

0PI^8,iti?n’  Mrs-  Ford  she  doesn’t  discern  any  major  problems 
did1 t bave  at  Oceanair.  We  do  have  arguments  between  blacks 
and  whites  but  I wonder  how  much  of  it  is  racial.”  She  adds : 

, , .'phere  are  behavior  patterns  that  I’m  not  used  to — the  verv  haughty,  defensive 
"tU“s  of  many  black  students,  for  instance.  Black  kids  are  more  prone  to  fight 
ba«mV.^ey  Pve  w*th  that  in  their  homes  and  in  their  neighborhoods. 

^ ,aagU?ge  aadthe  speech  can  be  very  difficult.  It’s  hard  for  a white  teacher 
these  things.  If  I were  a black  teacher  I probably  wouldn’t  be  com- 
rortaWe  with  all  the  mannerisms,  colloquialisms  of  the  whites  either.” 

“rng  fails  to  quietly  achieve  integration  in  Norfolk,  Mrs.  Ford  says,  “it 
will  be  because  of  the  white  parents.  They  respond  without  checking  things  out. 
They  accept  rumor  for  fact  and  pass  it  on  to  their  children.  Somebody’s  mother 
heare  some  vague  talk  about  a shakedown  and  calls  the  school  and  the  kids  get 
scflrou*  ^ 
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Opposition  Tempered 

Susan  Signorovitch,  a white  teacher  at  West  who  favors  busing,  believes  that 
many  white  parents  have  tempered  their  opposition  since  the  start  of  the  school 
year.  She  tells  of  a mother  who  instructed  her  son  not  to  sit  near  blacks  or  allow 

them  to  touch  him  on  the  playground.  ..  . . . 

“Finally  she  stopped  pressuring  him  and  accepted  it,”  Mrs.  Signorovitch  relates. 

“I  think  that’s  true  of  a lot  of  parents.”  • ...  nrnj,rnm,m 

Faculty  members  at  both  West  and  Oceanair  say  their  students  are  progressing 
academically  as  well  or  better  than  last  year,  when  each  of  the  schools  was 

Se“There<certainly  is  no  evidence  that  the  whites  are  doing  worse,"  says  Mary 
Ford.  “I’m  going  just  as  fast  in  my  courses  as  I did  at  Oceanair. 

Oceanair’s  principal  says  teachers  tell  her  that  white  stud  wits  doing  the 

same  work  they  always  did.  I think  the  Negro  children  are  doing  better,  because 
thev  seem  more  interested  than  students  are  in  ghetto  schools. 

West’s  principal  discerns  no  difference  In  academic  achievements,  with  one 
exception— white  students  who  are  slow  learners.  They  are  doing  much  better, 
he  savs  “because  we  have  the  facilities  to  help  them.” 

Because  West  is  located  in  a “disadvantaged  neighborhood,”  it  receives  more 
than  $100,000  a year  in  federal  funds  for  extra  supplies,  special  reading  teachers, 
a medical  staff,  full-time  psychologists  and  field  tri-t®.  You  don  t get  those  things 
at  a regular  school  like  Oceanair,”  says  West’s  principal. 

Learning  to  Read 

Shirley  Ritter,  a member  of  the  anti-busing  SONS  (Save  Our  Neighborhood 
Schools)  organization  and  mother  of  a fifth-grader  at  West,  agrees. 

“I  was  against  busing  and  I’m  still  against  busing,”  she  says.  But  Robert  (her 
son)  has  gotten  more  help  at  West  than  he  got  in  any  of  the  white  schcwls.  At 
Oceanair  he  was  reading  on  a second-grade  level  but  they  let  him  get  to  the  fifth 
grade.  “At  West  I told  the  principal,  and  he  said,  ‘We  ll  work  with  him.  They 
have.  He’s  finally  learning  to  read  more  easily.  His  grades  are i better.  As  1 mg  a 
he  likes  the  school,  and  is  getting  along  at  J.  T.  West,  1 11  ^ ' prpr 

Mrs.  Ritter’s  neighbor,  Betty  Law,  also  a member  of  the 
daughter  too  “is  doing  pretty  good  in  her  work,  maybe  a little  better  than  t 
Oceanair  Mrs  Law  says.  “She  seems  to  like  it  at  West.  But  it's  still  not  right- 
°C“Sele‘’s  a sciSJ  right  across  the  street  and  we  can’t  use  it,”  she  says  “What 
if  something  should  happen  to  her  at  that  school?  God  knows  what  children  in 
tLt  neighborhood  will  do.  It’s  so  far  away  I don’t  even  know  where  it  is.  Mv 
husband8  works  hard  to  live  in  this  neighborhood.  We  didn’t  move  here  so  our 

daughter  would  have  to  go  to  a school  in  a slum.  ,wt  like  the 

Meanwhile.  Mrs.  Law’s  10-year-old  daughter  Theresa  says.  I dont  like  tne 
building  at  West  as  much  as  Oceanair  but  I like  the  school.  I haven  t had  any 
trouble^but  Fve  seen  sSme  Mends  with  trouble.  It’s  fun  to  ride  the  bus.  I like 

West  okay.”  


[The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16,  19721 

WASHINGTON  PANEL  ADOPTS  PLAN  TO  DISPERSE  LOW-COST 
HOUSING  IN  SUBURBS 

WASHINGTON  Jan:1 15 — A “fair-share”  plan  to  disperse  federally  subsidized 

lo^TO®  hSStag  throughout  the  suburbs,  reversing  the  pattera  of  conren^Hon 

in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  adopted  this  week  with  the  blessing  o 

Presidential  appointees.  The  council  has  some  prestige  in  the  , 
authority. 
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The  Breakdown 

™,w£0Edin?  t0  a -!taff  repor}’  58J  Percent  of  the  34,190  federally  assisted  and 
public  housing  units  occupied  or  under  construction  last  October  were  inside  the 
boundaries  of  the  central  city.  The  next  highest  proportion,  17.8  percent,  was  in 

rince  Georges  County,  Md.,  east  of  Washington.  Montgomery  and  Fairfax 
Counties  had  13.0  percent  combined. 

WasM^ton^  n0ne  *n  ■^r^n®*:on>  nor  in  three  of  the  smaller  cities  outside 

Under  the  proposal,  the  District  of  Columbia  share  would  be  20.3  per  cent  of 
future  construction;  Montgomery  County,  26.7;  Fairfax  County,  24.4;  Prince 
®eo.I*!s,  County,  10.9 ; Arlington,  9.0 ; Alexandria,  Va.,  2.6.  The  remainder  would 
be  div’ided  among  seven  cities  and  towns  and  two  outlying  counties  in  Virginia. 
f • Pla?  is  similar  to  a pioneering  effort  that  was  adopted  at 

onrrnnnflo  ^J0  ”?J;he  Dayton’  .Ohio,  area,  Where  predominantly  white  suburbs 
surround  a city  with  concentrations  of  poor,  black,  ill-housed  families. 

” asllington  s population  is  71  percent  black,  the  suburbs  8 percent 

Unanimously  Adopted 

Although  preparation  of  the  fair-share  plan  was  attended  by  some  controversy, 
It  was  adopted  unanimously  on  Monday  with  little  discussion.  On  Oct.  27,  George 

?n°^fnfy,iSflCre«tary  ?£  Ho“sing  and  Urban  Development,  told  local  officials,  “I 
don  t feel  the  imposition  of  such  plans  by  the  Federal  Governent  is  the  proper 
approach.  He  urged  the  Council  of  Governments  to  adopt  a plan* 

aSkeu  \°  coniment  on  Passage  of  the  plan,  called  it  “a  giant  stride 
toward  achieving  a balanced  housing  program  for  the  ‘real  city1  of  Washington  ” 
He  said  the  program  would  “go  far  toward  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  peopie 

1uC?me  l*Yel8”  promised  that  his  department  “will  do  everything 
possible  to  help  make  the  program  successful. 

Congressman  Opposed 

Despite  the  unanimous  adoption,  future  to  the  formula,  which  will  be  updated 
may  *ot  be  uniform  throughout  the  suburbs.  Officials  of  Arlington,  where 
the  Federa1  Government  leases  large  amounts  of  office  space,  have  always  opposed 
traditional  public  housing.  Other  forms  of  federally  sponsored  housing  generally 
require  local,  nongovernmental  sponsors. 

«/i^eHoeSei\tatiIe-Joel  J:  Br°yhill,  Republican  of  Virginia,  has  said  the  fair-share 
iaea  smacks  of  forced  integration”  and  could  be  an  extension  of  a movement  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  community  concept  now  under  attack  by  forced 
busing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  elected  Montgomery  and  Fairfax  County  Councils  have 
endorsed  the  plan.  In  Prince  Georges,  where  the  black  population  tripled  during 
the  nineteen-sixties,  officials  believe  they  already  have  their  fair  share  of  low-cost 
and  moderate-cost  housing  and  support  the  plan. 

District  of  Columbia  officials  and  those  in  Alexandria,  where  severe  problems  of 
overcrowding  and  lack  of  adequate  housing  have  been  documented,  are  reluctant 
to  forgo  new  Federal  subsidies  in  favor  of  suburban  development.  The  officials  al- 
ready are  haru  pressed  to  find  an  adequate  supply  of  relocation  housing  for 
families  displaced  by  urban  renewal  and  other  Government  activities,  a require- 
ment for  Federal  financing.  4 

The  Council  of  Governments  report  notes  that  extra  subsidies,  above  the  for- 
mula provisions,  will  be  required  for  the  two  cities  “to  meet  their  own  very  criti- 
cal housing  demands,”  unless  the  total  H.U.D.  allocation  for  the  area  is  “in- 
creased substantially.” 

Mr.  Romney  told  the  council  in  October  that  his  department  “would  be  happy 
to  reward  metropolitan  Washington  with  a bonus  of  housing  units  beyond  what 
the  area  would  normally  receive”  if  a fair  share  plan  were  adopted.  He  did  not 
mention  the  size  of  the  bonus.  An  official  of  the  H.U.D.  office  here  said  that  no 
bonus  proposal  was  under  formal  consideration. 

The  formula  to  compute  each  jurisdiction’s  fair  share  included  a number  of 
supply,  resources  and  demand  factors  such  as  the  number  of  over-crowded,  de- 
ficient and  vacant  housing  units  counted  in  the  1970  census;  total  acreage  ex- 
pected to  have  sewer  service  during  the  next  six  years:  the  number  of  household 
heads  who  earn  less  than  $10,000  a year  and  commute  to  work ; real  estate 
voiles  andper  capita  income,  and  the  supply  of  existing  housing  valued  at  less 
than  $25,000  or  renting  for  less  than  $150  a month. 
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[The  Atlanta  Constitution,  Jan.  3,  1972] 

CITY  LOSS  OF  WHITE  STUDENTS  UNSOLVED 
By  Bill  Seddon 

Atlanta  School  Supt.  John  Letson  heaved  a sigh  on  hearing  the  question 
leaned  way  back  in  his  chair  and  tapped  his  fingers  on  its  arms,  and  adnnttec 
he  doesn’t  know  any  way  to  keep  white  children  in  his  schools. 

Letson  watched  with  worry  in  1961  when  three  city  elementary  schools,  Fain, 
Mayson,  and  Whitefoord,  went  from  white  to  black.  His  worry  turned  to  strong 
concern  during  the  next  seven  years  as  16  more  schools  underwent  racial 

Nineteen  more  schools  have  lost  most  of  their  white  pupils  since  1969.  and 
Letson  now  views  the  process  with  resignation.  . 

The  superintendent  has  at  times  been  accused  by  school  members  and  others 
of  “casting  gloom’’  on  the  prospects  for  establishing  real  school  desegregation 
in  Atlanta.  Those  who  cling  to  hope  charge  that  his  forewarnings  of  w hite 
transfers  are  self-defeating  prophecy. 

Biit  Letson,  gloomy  or  not,  has  been  telling  it  like  it  is. 

During  the  last  decade,  according  to  census  figures,  the  over-all  white  popula- 
tion in  Atlanta  dipped  from  300,635  ( 61.7  per  cent)  to  240, 5ol  (48.8  per ‘ cent), 
while  the  black  population  rose  from  186,820  (38.3  per  cent)  to  2o6.4—  (•>!- 

t'jpl'  Cpnf  \ 

During  the  same  period  the  city  school  system’s  white  pupils  dwindled  from 
58,650  (58  per  cent)  to  28,060  (29  per  cent),  while  its  black  pupil  population 
rose  from  43.147  ( 42  per  cent)  to  69,977  (71  per  cent).  . . 

While  the  rise  in  Atlanta’s  black  population  during  the  decade  slightly  o\er- 
rode  the  loss  of  whites— the  city  had  a net  gain  of  9,528  persons— the  loss  of 

white  students  produced  a net  decrease  of  4,481  pupils.  ,. 

During  the  same  period  the  number  of  students  in  DeKalb  and  Cobb  counties 
doubled,  while  the  Fulton  County  school  system  increased  by  about  one-thircl. 

Those  three  systems  have  white  students  ratios  ranging  from  90  to  J7  per 
cent. 

The  implication  is  obvious— the  city  is  losing  its  white  students  to  its  suburban 
neighbors  (as  well  as  some  to  private  schools)— and  there  is  little  John  Letson 
and  the  integrated  Atlanta  Board  of  Education  can  do  about  it.^ 

What  is  less  clear  is  the  extent  of  any  cause-effect  relationship  between  the 
changing  white  pupil  profile  in  Atlanta— 58  per  cent  to  29  per  cent— and  the 
change  in  the  city’s  over-all  racial  makeup,  from  61.7  per  cent  white  to  48.8 
DGr  cent  white 

Are  whites  leaving  Atlanta  because  of  its  school  system,  hurrying  to  deposit 
their  children  safely  in  schools  dominated  by  their  “own  kind,’’  or  are  they 
fleeing  from  other  social  problems  of  the  city  and  taking  their  young  with 

them  as  a matter  of  course?  , . • . ..  ...  .. 

“The  major  problem  is— and  I can  understand  it— that  the  white  population, 
although  the  great  majority  have  come  to  accept  desegregation  as  such,  have 

not  learned  to  accept  being  in  the  minority,’’ says  Letson.  . 

In  1961,  West  Fulton  High  School  had  1,387  white  students  and  no  blacks.  The 
next  year  two  Negroes  enrolled  along  with  1,423  whh.es._The  follo^ing 
were  11  blacks,  and  white  enrollment  dipped  to  1,168.  The  next  year  (1964)  the 
black  enrollment  skyrocketed  to  719,  and  the  white  enrollment  pluinnieted  to  378. 
It  was  all  over  after  that:  In  1965  only  70  white  children  showed  up  at  West 
Fulton  alongside  1,323  Negroes.  On  the  first  day  of  school  this  year  one  lone 
white  student  entered  the  school  with  1,136  blacks.  _ • 

The  same  pattern  shows  up  in  the  other  37  Atlanta  schools  that  have  go 
from  predominantly -white  to  predomiriantly-black,  and  many  others  are  now  on 

the  brink  as  the  trend  continues.  . ..  , . -me. 

Therrell  High  School,  which  had  1,213  whites  and  no  blacks  in  1964,  now  has 
691  blacks  and  878  whites.  But  will  desegregation  last?  . . „ ■ 

The  answer  lies  in  the  trend.  Therrell’s  racial  ratio  changed  slowly  foi  seven 
years;  until  last  year  it  reached  25  percent  black.  Now  it  is  44  percent  black. 

At  what  point  does  the  desegregation  of  a school  become  untenable . r 

“We  see  signs  of  it  traditionally  when  the  school  becomes  30  to  3--  percent 
black,’’  Dr.  Letson  says.  “We  can  come  very  close  to  maintaining  that  ratio  of 
desegregation  if  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  become  stable  at  that 
point. 
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“But  if  there  is  no  such  assurance,  when  there  are  signs  on  every  hand  that  it 
is  not  going  to  become  stable  at  that  point,  then  the  true  white  flight  begins.” 

Can  Atlanta's  schools  be  stabilized  with  effectively  desegregated  student  bodies? 
“I  have  given  up  on  that  possibility  as  long  as  Atlanta  remains  within  its 
present  lines,”  Letson  declares.  “I  do  not  think  you  can  effectively  desegregate 
a school  system  that  is  72  percent  black.”  ‘ 

One  hope — the  only  real  hope  now  held  by  Atlanta  school  officials — for  stabiliz- 
ing the  system  is  to  change  it,  to  consolidate  it  with  the  mostly-white^  Fulton 
County  system.  This  is  a clear  possibility  in  the  near  future,  and  will  likely  be 
a recommendation  of  the  Atlanta  Charter  Commission.  It  seems  to  offer  both 
social  and  financial  advantages.  But  it  is  opposed  by  the  county,  and  the  gar- 
gantuan system  that  would  result  would  still  be,  from  the  beginning,  majority- 
black.  . _ 

So  for  the  moment  Letson  has  resigned  himself  to  administering  a predomi- 
nantly-black-big-city  school  system  with  as  little  regard  for  overt  racial  factors 
as  possible.  He  has  set  himself  a new  goal— to  disprove  the  theory  that  black 
schools  are  automatically  inferior.  He  wants  to  show  that  black  public  schools 
can  provide  quality  education. 

In  so  doing,  Atlanta’s  superintendent  places  heavy  emphasis  on  the  worth — 
the  “quality” — of  a school  system  that  does  a good  job  of  helping  children  with 
“problems.”  . 

Letson  maintains  that  the  claim  of  surrounding  county  systems  of  higher 
quality  education  is  “an  artificial  statement  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.” 

“Quality  education  means  to  me  an  educational  program  that  assists  every 
pupil  to  reach  his  maximum  educational  growth  and  achieve  his  maximum  edu- 
cational development,”  Letson  explains.  “I  think  a school  is  a better  school  that 
takes  a pupil  with  many  problems  that  are  a result  of  deprivation  and  helps  the 
child  overcome  those  problems,  even  though  on  a final  evaluative  test  such  a 
pupil  would  not  rank  as  high  as  one  with  an  advantaged  background.” 

Yet  Letson  recognizes  that  some  white  parents  may  be  removing  their  children 
from  city  schools  precisely  because  of  the  emphasis  on  helping  children  with 
“problems”  that  their  own  children  do  not  have. 

“I  think  in  many  cases  that  this  is  an  artificial  evaluation,  however,  and  that 
the  most  important  thing  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  children  to  have  asso- 
ciations in  the  process  of  growing  up  that  would  bear  some  relationship  to  the 
kind  of  world  they  are  going  to  live  in,”  he  asserts. 

Atlanta's  superintendent  points  with  pride  to  a number  of  city  school  pro- 
grams and  innovations,  some  of  them  heralded  across  the  nation,  including  the 
four-quarter  schedule  and  the  “exploratory  quarter,”  the  middle  schools,  the 
special  “learning  center”  for  pupils  not  reaching  tlieir  potential,  the  increase  in 
vocational  training  and  the  relating  of  study  to  career  goals,  the  movement  to- 
ward comprehensive  high  schools,  and  the  state's  only  broad  kindergarten 


AT  ^ V A U AAA  m ^ ^ 

But  he  returns  again  to  what  is  becoming  an  increasingly-iniportant  central 
goal  of  Atlanta’s  schools : “We  think  that  we  are  doing  a better  job  of  helping 
pupils  with  problems.” 

Several  other  Atlanta  agencies  charged  with  responsibility  of  helping  people 
with  problems  are  less  confident  of  the  job  they  are  doing. 


LThe  New  York  Times,  Jan.  11,  1972] 

1,160,000  WHITES  LEFT  THE  CITY  AND  TRISTATE  REGION  IN  1960's 

By  Edward  C.  Burks 

The  31-coCmty,  tristate  metropolitan  region  centered  on  New  York  City  had  a 
net  outward  migration  of  160,000  to  205,000  whites  during  the  nineteen  sixties, 
according  to  a new  analysis  of  1970  figures.  , 

There  was  a net  exodus  of  995,000  whites  from  New  York  City.  Some  of  these 
presumably  settled  in  the  suburbs  and  some  left  the  31-county  area  completely. 

Even  though  many  of  the  region’s  more  distant  counties  had  a large  influx  of 
whites,  there  was  over-all  a net  outflow  from  the  region,  which  extends  from 
New  Haven  and  Poughkeepsie  on  the  north  to  Trenton  and  the  Atlantic  City  area 
on  the  south. 
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Besides  the  huge  net  outward  movement  of  whites  from  New  York  City,  the 
following  counties  in  the  region  had  these  net  out-migrations  of  whites : 

Nassau,  1,941 ; and  four  New  Jersey  counties — Passaic,  1,553 ; Essex,  127,957 ; 
Hudson,  55,876  and  Union,  18,338. 

1,160,000  Leave 

The  combined  outward  migration  of  the  city  and  those  five  counties  was 
1,160,000  and  the  net  gain  in  white  migration  by  the  remaining  counties  in  the 
region  was  995,000  to  1 million. 

In  other  words,  the  city’s  huge  loss  was  not  entirely  absorbed  by  the  rest  of 
the  region.  It  will  be  several  months  before  the  Census  Bureau  has  compiled  the 
statistics  to  show  where  all  those  whites  from  New  York  City  actually  relocated. 

The  over-all  outward  migration  of  whites  from  the  region  is  not  a precise 
figure  (it  can  be  estimated  at  160,000  to  205,000)  because  migration  figures  in 
or  out  of  various  small  counties  in  the  region  have  not  been  broken  down  racially. 

If  the  great  growth  in  population  in  the  outer  counties  of  the  region  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Connecticut  is  estimated  to  be  almost  entirely  white  (in 
counties  where  the  racial  breakdown  is  missing),  then  the  region’s  over-all 
loss  in  whites  through  migration  is  just  160,000.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a some- 
what more  conservative  estimate  is  made  of  the  white  influx  into  those  outer 
counties,  then  the  region’s  loss  is  205,000  whites. 

Outer  Counties  Show  Gain 

The  more  conservative  estimate  of  white  growth  in  those  outer  counties  shows 
the  following  net  gain  of  whites : 

Suffolk,  314,000;  Westchester,  1,206;  Rockland,  64,000;  Orange,  17,500;  Put- 
nam, 18,750 ; Sullivan,  5,600 ; Ulster,  11,500  and  Dutchess,  22,000. 

In  New  Jersey : Bergen,  41,900;  Morris,  93,000;  Somerset,  33,000;  Middlesex, 
75,800  ; Mercer,  3,370 ; Monmouth,  84,000 ; Ocean,  68,000  ; Hunterdon,  9,000 ; War- 
ren, 6,000  ; and  Sussex,  20,000. 

In  Connecticut : Fairfield,  57,300 ; Litchfield,  14,000 ; New  Haven,  6,600. 

A breakdown  of  New  York  State  figures  shows  that  the  gain  of  nonwhites 
was  more  rapid  during  the  1960’s  than  in  any  previous  decade,  and  that  the 
blacks  moving  in  were  considerably  younger  on  the  average  than  the  whites 
in  the  state. 


[The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan.  13,  1972] 

CITY-SUBURB  SCHOOL  INTEGRATION — COURT  ISSUES 
LANDMARK  RULING 


By  Richard  L.  Strout 

In  many  a pleasant  suburb  in  America  a nearly  all-white  school  looks  across 
an  invisible  boundary  into  a teeming  city  where  many  schools,  in  spite  of  busing, 
are  predominantly  black.  . _ . 

Now  a landmark  decision  in  Richmond,  Va.,  by  a federal  court  judge,  wipes 
out  that  invisible  educational  boundary  line,  at  least  apparently  within  metro- 
The ruling  by  Judge  Robert  R.  Merhige  Jr.  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  a case  that  has  gone  on  for  10  years  sets  the  precedent  that,  within  the  same 
state  at  least,  schools  within  a metropolitan  area  must  be  desegregated  alike 
and  consolidation  allowed.  A , ,, 

If  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  ruling  marks  a new  step  in  the  uneasy 
juxtaposition  in  America  of  a population  of  208  millions  where  approximately 

It  began  in  this  century  with  the  greatest  migration  in  history:  the  movement 
of  millions  of  black  farm  workers  from  the  South  into  Northern  cities. 

Black  Majorities 

Today  census  figures  show  a movement  of  whites  from  cities  into  white  sub- 
urbs ; the  latter  now  containing  76  million  people,  or  12  million  more  than  the 
cities  they  surround.  Detroit  lost  29  percent  of  its  white  population  between 
1960  and  1970 ; Chicago  18  percent. 
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Washington,  D.C.,  and  Atlanta  ; Newark;  and  Gary,  Ind,,  have  black  majorities, 
and  seven  other  cities  have  more  than  40  percent.  The  whites  took  the  stabilizing 
influences  of  middle-class  life  with  them,  and  their  schools ; they  left  behind  them, 
in  many  cases,  decaying  center  cities  with  slums,  poverty,  crime,  and  drugs. 
Economic  zoning  regulations  in  many  cases  have  kept  races  divided. 

The  white  suburbs  surround  the  cities,  like  Richmond,  in  what  is  called  the 
white  noose. 

The  ruling  carries  the  emotional  issue  of  school  busing  into  a new  phase. 

Following  it,  some  think,  is  the  deeper  issue  of  surburban  zoning,  of  which 
busing  is  often  an  adjunct. 

If  a black  student  lived  close  to  a suburban  school  he  wouldn’t  have  to  be 
bused  ; he  would  already  be  there. 

In  the  ’60’s,  the  present  trial  shows,  black  students  were  bused  from  one  side  of 
a 1,700-square-mile  district  in  Virginia  to  another  to  attend  the  Manassas  Re- 
gional High  School  for  blacks.  This  was  done,  it  was  said,  for  economy  and 
segregation, 

School  Board  Sued 

Ten  years  ago,  Sept.  5,  1961,  11  black  plaintiffs  sued  the  Richmond  school 
board  to  desegregate  the  city’s  schools. 

In  1970  Judge  Merhige  ordered  a desegregation  plan  that  required  busing  13,500 
of  the  48,000  city  students. 

The  Richmond  school  board  in  a startling  reversal  dropped  its  former  oppo- 
sition as  a defendant  and  joined  the  original  plaintiffs  in  a suit  to  merge  city 
schools  with  suburban  schools,  in  a metropolitan  area. 

Other  merger  proposals  are  now  under  study  in  other  cities:  Atlanta ; Detroit; 
Indianapolis  ; Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; and  the  like. 

Judge  Merhige’s  ruling  does  not  end  barriers  between  states  but  within  an 
area  within  a state. 

In  numbers,  the  present  Richmond  city  school  system  has  52,000  students,  two- 
thirds  black.  If  merged  with  suburbs,  the  106,000  total  will  be  two-thirds  white 
in  a 752  square  mile  area.  Busing  42,000  students  already  goes  on,  and  there  will 
be  more  of  it  under  a tentative  plan ; 78,000  pupils  to  achieve  desegregation. 

Sociologists’  Viewpoint 

From  the  sociologists’  viewpoint,  buses  from  the  central  cities  can  take  blacks 
into  white  suburbs  and  return  them,  but  the  geographical  racial  separation  still 
will  remain. 

Judge  Merhige  made  his  ruling  on  the  flat  assertion  that  segregated  schools 
aren’t  as  good.  He  ordered  consolidation  to  assure  “the  opportunity  for  the  plain- 
tiff class  to  secure  that  to  which  they  are  constitutionally  entitled — equality  of 
education.” 

In  a 325-page  opinion  he  said  at  one  point : 

“The  consolidation  of  the  respective  school  systems  is  a first,  reasonable,  and 
feasible  step  toward  the  eradication  of  the  effects, of  the  past  unlawful  dis- 
crimination.” 

. The  decision  may  enter  the  election. 

President  Nixon  has  opposed  busing  when  designed  solely  to  secure  racial  in- 
tegration unless  strictly  ordered  by  the  courts.  At  one  time  he  let  it  be  known 
that  his  staff  faced  dismissal  if  they  supported  it. 


[The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  13,  1972] 

RICHMOND  SCHOOL  CASE  IS  CALLED  SIGNIFICANT 
By  Ben  A.  Franklin 

Washington,  Jan.  12 — Lawyers  who  won  a landmark  school  desegregation  de- 
cision Monday  in  the  Federal  District  Court  in  Richmond,  Va.,  told  a news  con- 
ference here  today  that  their  victory  would  have  “vast  significance”  for  the  entire 
nation,  but  particularly  for  Northern  cities. 

The  lawyers  found  the  prospects  “excellent”  for  withstanding  appeals  of  the 
order  by  Judge  Robert  R.  Merhige  Jr.  to  consolidate  the  city  school  system  with 
the  schools  of  suburban  Chesterfield  and  Henrico  Counties  to  integrate  classrooms 
in  metropolitan  Richmond. 
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Schools  in  the  city  system  are  two-thirds  black  and  those  m the  suburbs  are 
91  *er  cent  white.  The  enrollment  of  the  merged  school  system  would  be  about 
one- third  black.  Under  the  court  orders,  through  pupil  assignment  and  busing, 
no  school  in  the  city  or  the  suburbs  would  be  more  than  40  per  cent  black* 

Impact  Is  Assessed 

Judge  Merhige’s  order  to  achieve  desegregation  by  merging  district  across  poli- 
tical boundaries  would  have  nationwide  impact  if  appealed  to  the  Supreme 

Court  and  upheld  there.  __  . , 

If  the  order  were  applied  across  the  country,  variations  of  this  system  would 
end  “the  fiction  of  ‘integrated*  schools  that  are  really  schools  in  the  process  of 

going  black,”  the  lawyers  said.  . 

Further,  they  said  that  it  would  tend  to  equalize  school  expenditures  m a given 
metropolitan  area  and  would  curtail  the  “white  fight  to  the  suburbs”  by  offering 
no  haven  for  the  well-to-do  from  integrated  metropolitan  schools. 

And,  they  said,  it  would  tend  to  end  the  complex  urban  migration  process  in 
which  the  educational  burden  of  integration  with  poorly  schooled  Negro  students 
has  fallen  heavily  on  the  poor  whites  and  non-Negro  minority  groups  of  large 
cities,  who  have  not  been  able  to  afford  moving  to  the  suburbs. 

Should  the  school  merger  decision  be  overturned  on  appeal,  the  lawyers  said 
that  would  be  equally,  and  devastatingly,  of  national  significance. 

Caleb  Case  a Key  One 

Appeals  of  the  decision  are  expected  to  consume  at  least  a year.  __ 

Louis  H.  Lucas,  the  36-year-old  Memphis  lawyer  retained  by  the  N.A.A.C.1 . 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  as  its  chief  trial  counsel  in  the  Rich- 
mond case,  said,  “The  issue  is,  are  we  going  to  have  another  South  Africa  m 
this  country — are  we  going  to  be  another  nation  of  apartheid?  I thinks  this  case 

may  decide  it.”  , , 

The  lawyers*  assessment  that  “there  is  no  metropolitan  area  in  the  country 
that  can  escape  the  implications  of  this  decision,**  if  it  is  substantially  upheld 
on  appeals,  came  at  a briefing  for  newsmen  here.  The  briefing  was  convened  at 
the  Law  School  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  by  the  lawyers  for  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  fund  who  tried  the  Virginia  case,  and  are  now  pursuing  half  a dozen 
others  like  it  elsewhere,  and  by  the  Center  for  National  Policy  Review. 

The  year-old  center,  funded  chiefly  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  is  affiliated  with 
Catholic  University.  It  has  provided  legal  and  other  research  to  lawyers  seeking 
court  orders  such  as  the  one  in  Richmond.  * 

At  the  briefing,  Mr.  Lucas  and  William  L.  Taylor,  a former  staff  director  ot 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  who  now  heads  the  center  dis- 
cussed what  they  called  the  desirable  features  of  the  so-called  metro  school  de- 
segregation plan,  merging  urban  and  suburban  districts. 

They  did  not  minimize  what  they  saw  as  the  probable  white  resistance  to  so 
“revolutionary**  a solution  to  the  increasing  isolation  of  black  pupils  in  the  inner 

cities  and  whites  in  the  suburbs.  , a . , , 

Mr.  Taylor  read  from  Judge  Merhige’s  opinion  language  that  he  said  enunciated 
the  new  doctrine  that  segregation,  as  reflected  in  “racially  identifiable  schools, 
is  equally  as  unconstitutional  whether  it  is  the  product  of  official  action  or 
“private  racism.**  He  cited  the  following  passages : 

“School  authorities  may  not  constitutionally  arrange  an  attendance  zone  system 
which  serves  only  to  reproduce  in  school  facilities  the  prevalent  pattern  of  housing 
segregation,  be  it  publicly  or  privately  enforced.  It  is  tantamount  to  the  system 
under  a new  regime  and  falls  well  below  the  affirmative  action  necessary  an 
required  [of  the  school  authorities]  to  desegregate  a biracial  system. 

Violation  Is  Discerned 

“When  a school  board,  having  demonstrated  concern  for  problems  of  segrega- 
tion and  operating  in  an  area  where  segregated  housing  patterns  prevail  and  are 
continuing,  builds  its  facilities  and  arranges  zones  so  that  school  attendance  u 
governed  by  housing  segregation,  it  is  operating  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

But  the  lawyers  repeatedly  sought  to  depict  as  “evolutionary  rather  than  revolu- 
tionary” Judge  Merhige^s  legal  rationale.  , 

Saying  that  Judge  Merhige  had  found  that  "the  states  are  primarily  responsible 
for  public  education  and  that  local  school  boards  are  merely  subunits  of  the  state. 
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air.  Lucas  contended  that  the  Merhige  opinion  “merely  pulls  together  the  history 
school  desegregation  law  and  comes  up,  I think,  with  the  inevitable  conclusion.” 
"hen  you  have  urban  and  miburlmn  schools  eight  blocks  apart,  and  one  of 
them  is  100  percent  black  and  the  other  100  percent  white,  and  someone  says 
they  ^ are  not  racially  identifiable  schools,  this  opinion  removes  that  sort  of  flc- 
uon,  he  went  on.  “It’s  nothing  really  novel  in  terms  of  the  power  of  a Federal 
court.  If  you  think  back  to  the  reapportionment  cases,  it  is  simply  the  power  of 
a Federal  court  to  correct  a constitutional  violation.” 

“There  is  no  compelling  state  interest,  no  educational  purpose  and  therefore 
no  justification  for  arbitrary  school  districts”  that  perpetuate  predominantly 
black  schools  in  the  central  cities  of  urban  regions  that  have  predominantly  white 
suburban  schools,  Mr.  Lucas  said. 

The  two  lawyers  and  Norman  Shachkin  and  Hay  Marcin,  also  of  the  Legal 
P^e.?,se  Fund  staff,  said  that  Judge  Merhige’s  decision  would  serve  as  “a  reference 
pom  at  least,  and  perhaps  “a  breakthrough,”  in  other  metro  school  desegrega- 
tion lawsuits  now  pending.  b 


[The  Washington  Post,  Jan.  17,  1972] 

RICHMOND’S  SCHOOL  MERGER  SPAWNS  A NEW  MELTING  POT 
By  Ken  Ringle  and  Paul  G.  Edwards 

Richmond,  Jan.  16 — On  maps  at  the  Richmond  school  board  office,  Subdivi- 
sion 3 is  a lumpy  triangle  sprawling  13  miles  along  the  James  River’s  north 
banks,  from  the  city  s geographic  heart  in  the  black  ghetto,  westward  across 
County  n HenriCO  County  to  its  pine-wooded  border  with  rural  Goochland 

Subdivision  3 is  home  for  17  elementary  schools,  eight  middle  schools,  five  high 
schools  and  17,  <49  pupils,  35.3  per  cent  of  them  black. 

Subdivision  3 came  into  existence  last  Tuesday — cutting  across  boundaries  of 
city  and  county — when  U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  R.  Merhige  Jr.  ordered  the 
consolidation  of  the  70  per  cent  black  Richmond  public  school  system  with  the 
90  per  cent  white  suburban  school  systems  of  Henrico  and  Chesterfield  counties 
to  desegregate  the  city’s  public  schools. 

The  consolidation  plan,  drawn  up  by  the  city  school  board,  calls  for  a unified 
school  district  broken  into  six  subdivisions  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  racial 
composition  of  the  classrooms  in  the  three  jurisdictions. 

Five  of  the  subdivisions  radiate  from  the  city’s  core — like  Subdivision  3 — and 
the  sixth  lies  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Chesterfield  County. 

The  mix  of  life  styles  and  attitudes  to  be  found  in  these  subdivisions  is  as 
diverse  as  that  in  any  metropolitan  area  in  the  nation. 

Subdivision  3,  for  example,  contains  both  the  high  rise  downtown  commercial 
office  buildings  which  are  turning  western  Henrico  into  another  bit  of  jumbled 
suburbia,  and  the  homes  of  both  Gov.  Linwood  Holton  and  Judge  Merhige. 

Despite  the  vast  racial,  social  and  economic  differences  of  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  subdivision,  the  consolidation  plan  assures  them  one  thing  in  comj 
mon — most  of  their  children  will  be  bused  to  the  public  schools. 

The  plan  creates  a metropolitan  district  of  104,000  students,  and  78.000  of 
them  will  use  buses  to  get  to  and  from  their  schools.  It  is  that  ingredient  of 
the  plan  which  draws  the  focus  of  the  diversified  parents  in  Subdivision  3:  most 
of  the  50  persons  interviewed  there  objected  to  busing,  but  the  word  seemed 
to  mean  different  things  to  different  people. 

Some  black  and  white  parents  saw  it  as  the  physical  relocation  of  their 
children  to  a distant  school  and  the  prospect  of  physically  fatiguing  long  bus 
rides  for  elementary  pupils.  However,  black  and  white  parents  who  had  grown 
up  riding  school  buses  in  rural  areas  discounted  the  bus  rides  as  significant 
problems.  And  to  some  suburban  whites,  busing  meant  the  prospect  of  more 
Negroes  in  their  children’s  classes. 

Several  of  the  parents  interviewed  felt  that  the  merger  would  lead  to  the  racial 
animosity  they  said  greeted  Judge  Merhige’s  order  last  year,  which  used  busing 
to  spread  the  white  minority  of  students  through  the  city’s  predominantly  black 
schools. 

The  two  children  of  Jacqueline  Peoples,  who  lives  in  a row  of  bleak,  gray 
townhouses  on  W.  Marshall  St  in  one  of  Richmond’s  black  ghettos,  are  now 
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bused  far  across  the  James  River  to  Fisher  Elementary  School  on  the  city  s 
Southside.  She  strongly  favors  the  consolidation  plan. 

‘•I  think  it’s  better  to  have  it  mixed,”  she  said.  tn  iruw 

‘‘At  first  we  were  scared  when  they  started  busing  our  children  to  richer. 
They  used  to  go  to  Carver,  about  eight  blocks  from  home. 

“Now  tliev  love  the  bus  ride.  They  leave  at  8 :10  and  get  home  at  3 .45.  They 
like  the  school  better  than  Carver.  They  have  white  friends.  They  don’t  visit 
over  here  but  they  call  each  other  on  the  phone.”  , . . _ 

In  a nearby  redevelopment  area,  Charles  Brown,  a 32-year-old  salesman  for 
RCA,  is  loading  clothes  in  his  Cadillac  for  one  of  his  frequent  trips  out  of 
town  Brown  supports  the  merger  idea  but  is  concerned  about  the  loss  of  black 
identitv  at  Richmond’s  two  traditionally  black  high  schools. 

U ‘‘You  can  ttoowwhat  the  Armstrong-Maggie  Walker  football  game  means 

to  the  black  community  in  Richmond,”  he  said. 

‘‘It’s  a day  every  black  who  ever  went  to  high  school  here  comes  back  to 
city.  November  28.  That’s  the  day  you’re  gonna  see  people  you  haven  t seen  for 

°nWi  th  Vm  a jo  rky'whi  te  student  body  in  each  school,  Brown  says,  that  tradition 
will  soon  fade  away,  but  Brown  supports  the  merger  anyway.  We  will  nmer 
cet  to  the  bottom  of  integration  unless  we  have  this  merger  thing  nationwide, 
he  said.  “All  the  whites  move  out  in  the  county  and  don  t want  to  help  pay  the 

C°Abouttaendlte  to  the  south,  just  a block  from  the  Virginia  State  Penitentiary,  on 
Oregon  Hill,  Dorothy  Mae  Harris  is  ushering  her  daughter,  Dorothy  Ann,  17, 

home  from  a day  at  Mosby  Middle  School.  , , 

Mosby  sits  atop  Church  Hill,  a heavily  black  area  in  the  city  s East  End,  and 
Mrs  Harris,  a white  woman  with  her  gray  hair  in  green  plastic  rollers  says,  I 
hate  her  going  to  school  with  them  niggers.  They  teach  everybody  in  school  now- 
adays to  love  one  another  and  I don’t  believe  in  that.  I tell  her  she  s got  to  go  to 

school  somewhere,  but  I hate  this  busing.”  . , ... 

Dorothy  Ann  formerly  bused  herself  up  to  predominantly  white  Highland 
Springs  Elementary  School  in  Richmond’s  North  Side,  which i Was ' i«st  as i far 
away  as  Mosby,  but  Mrs.  Harris  says  distance  isn’t  the  issue . Its  the  niggers. 

She  is  unimpressed  with  the  news  that  consolidation  will  give  every  school  in 
the  area  a white  majority. 

“We’ve  had  enough  of  busing,”  she  says.  „ 

Richmond’s  Fan  District  is  so  called  because  its  streets  fan  out  from  Mon- 
roe Park  west  to  the  boulevard.  It  encompasses  Virginia  Commonwealth  Uni- 
versity and  a square  mile  of  tree-shaded,  50-year-old  brick  town  houses,  a white 
area  where  elderly  occupants  whose  homes  still  have  front  porches  are  being 
replaced  by  young  marrieds  who  replace  the  porches  with  low-brick  patios  and 
gas  lamps  and  are  slowly  turning  the  area  into  the  Richmond  equivalent  of 
Georgetown 

Bill  Crump,  32,  is  illustrative  of  the  new  breed.  After  several  years  of  work  as 
a bank  executive,  he  quit  his  job  and  returned  to  VCU  to  study  guidance  counsel- 
ing. He  and  his  wife,  Julie,  who  acts  periodically  in  one  of  Richmond  s numerous 

amateur  theaters,  have  two  daughters,  7,  and  4.  _ ■ ' , , . . 

In  the  long  tradition  of  most  old-line  Richmond  families,  Crump  entered  his 
older  daughter  in  exclusive  St.  Catherine’s  School,  but  says  he  may  put  her  in 
public  school  once  the  consolidation  plan  is  under  way.  He  strongly  supports  it. 

“I  am  a militant  city  dweller,”  he  said,  “and  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
inceaslngly  urbanized  world  we’re  living  in,  we’re  going  to  have  to  go^ beyond 
obsolescent  political  boundaries.  We  have  to  learn  to  live  together  and  education 

is  the  basic  challenge.”  , ^ 4*T 

Interim  busing  in  Richmond,  he  said,  has  proved  “chaotic,  but  adds,  I 
would  have  a good  deal  more  confidence  in  a school  system  that  represented 
the  best  efforts  of  the  state  board  of  education  and  the  two  counties  as  well  as 

th Jus^around  the  comer  from  Crump’s  Allen  Avenue  home,  a gray-haired  Fan 
District  resident,  Nellie  C.  Radcliffe,  is  walking  her  sweater-clad  13-year-old 
chihuahua  and  pleasantly  disapproving  of  Merhige’s  decision. 

“He’s  gone  beyond  what  a judge  ought  to  do,”  she  said.  If  I had  a child  I would 
do  anything  in  the  world  to  avoid  having  him  bused  across  town.  I wouldn  t treat 

mWinds(fr0Varms  is  probably  more  the  symbol  than  the  actual  Power  base  of 
Richmond’s  wealthy  conservative  whites,  and  the  people  who  live  in  it  s 5™, 
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to  $100,000  Georgian  and  Tudor  homes  traditionally  have  sent  their  children  to 
private  schools— unlike  the  wealthy  civic  leaders  of  other  Virginia  cities.  But 
there  was  a growing  movement  in  Windsor  Farms  toward  public  school  education, 
at  least  for  the  elementary  pupils,  until  Merhige’s  interim  busing  order  took 
effect  last  September. 

Joan  Farley,  42,  recalls  that  when  her  9-year-old  son  went  to  Mary  Munford 
Elementary  School  just  a short  walk  away,  he  had  “lots  of  company.”  But  now 
she  struggles  to  think  of  a single  family  in  Windsor  Farms  with  children  still  in 
the  public  schools. 

Her  three  school-aged  children  are  now  all  in  a Catholic  parochial  school,  though 
she  says  that  happened  before  Merhige’s  decision. 

Mrs.  Farley  qualified  all  her  statements  by  noting  she  might  feel  differently  if 
she  lived  in  the  county,  but  said  that  in  general,  “for  the  sake'  of  the  city.  I 
think  the  consolidation  is  a good  thing.” 

“Busing  in  general  I’m  opposed  to,  and  this  decision  may  have  some  far-reach- 
ing effects  I’m  not  sure  I’ll  like,  but  for  the  inner  city  to  survive  we’ve  got  to 
have  a public  school  system,”  she  said.  “This  is  the  only  way  to  save  it  right 
now.” 

In  the  $50,000-and-up  homes  of  suburban  whites  in  Cedar  Ridge  in  western 
Henrico,  Mary  Hyman  said : 

-People  out  here  support  public  schools,  but  let’s  face  it  everyone  (in  Cedar 
Ridge)  can  afford  to  send  their  children  to  private  school.  If  I had  a child  that 
was  going  to  be  bused  to  the  North  Side,  I’d  scrub  floors  to  get  him  out  of  there.” 

Henrico  and  Chesterfield  counties,  the  principal  defendants  in  the  consolida- 
tion suit,  fought  long  and  hard  against  the  merger  concept  and  most  Henrico 
residents  questioned  reflected  that  resistance.  But  there  were  a number  of  pock- 
ets of  indifference  to  the  consolidation  question,  primarily  among  the  younger 
families  that  populate  the  small  three-bedroom  homes  in  the  county’s  Tuckahoe 
area. 

Carol  Spruill,  30,  a former  Chesterfield  County  teacher  and  wife  of  an  account- 
ant, said  she  thinks  there  is  “more  hysteria  in  the  local  papers  here  (about  the 
merger  plan)  than  really  exists.  There’s  not  much  resistance  to  the  idea  of 
integration  among  the  younger  families.” 

Near  one  of  the  few  black  enclaves  in  Henrico,  Miriam  Blake,  who  is  white, 
explains  her  “rather  impersonal  view”  of  the  decision. 

“I  teach  in  Chesterfield ; my  husband  works  in  Richmond,  and  my  children  go 
to  school  in  Henrico,”  she  says. 

“We’re  a perfect  metropolitan  family.” 

Her  only  school-aged  child  is  now  a ninth  grader  at  nearby  Harry  Flood  Byrd 
Middle  School,  and  he  “can  adjust  to  anything.”  So  Mrs.  Blake  supports  the  con- 
solidation with  reservations,  realizing  she  might  feel  differently  if  her  children 
were  younger. 

“The  parents  most  concerned  are  . . . the  parents  of  girls,”  she  says.  “It’s  the 
old  Southern  business  about  not  wanting  blacks  to  marry  their  daughters.  It 
sounds  incredible  but  that’s  really  what  it  is.” 

Naomi  Davis,  36,  may  be  one  of  the  westernmost  people  in  Subdivision  3.  Her 
brick  and  cinderblock  and  asphalt  shingle  house,  complete  with  a pickup  truck 
carcass  rusting  in  the  back  yard,  is  near  the  community  of  Short  Pump. 

“Don’t  get  me  started  on  Judge  Merhige  or  I won’t  stop.  It  seems  to  me  he’s 
trying  to  give  some  people  their  constitutional  rights  by  taking  away  the  rights 
of  others. 

“We’re  country  people.  I’ve  got  a boy  in  the  second  grade  up  at  Short  Pump 
School  and  he’s  never  been  on  Broad  Street.  I haven’t  been  there  myself  in  10 
years. 

“But  I’m  a PTA  room  mother  and  I care  about  my  child. 

“You  bus  him  way  into  the  city  and  what’s  going  to  happen?  I’m  going  to  be 
scared  to  go  into  PTA  meetings.  The  boy’s  going  to  be  so  far  away  he’ll  think 
nobody  cares  about  him.  He’s  going  to  get  insecure  and  the  next  thing  you  know 
he’s  on  dope  or  something. 

“It’s  not  the  colored.  We’ve  got  colored  living  just  up  the  road.  Me  and  Mrs. 
Archer  there,  we  work  together  all  the  time  in  the  PTA,  but  it’s  not  for  any 
integration,  it’s  for  our  children  . . . The  educators  who  drew  up  that  plan  deal 
with  numbers  and  figures,  not  with  human  beings.  And  they  don’t  seem  to  realize 
that  your  child  is  your  soul  and  your  life.” 
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“The  politicians  tell  you  they  can  get  something  done  about  this  but  they  can’t.” 

“That  damn  Harry  Byrd  said  he  thought  this  decision  was  ‘regrettable.’  Well, 
any  idiot  can  see  it’s  regrettable.  What  good  is  your  vote  if  it  can’t  affect  all  of 
this?” 

But  back  in  Richmond,  Candy  Hecht,  who  is  46  and  white,  offers  a more  hope- 
ful view.  Mrs.  Hecht’s  small  two-story  brick  house  lies  in  the  shadow  of  Rich- 
mond’s World  War  I memorial  carillon,  in  Richmond’s  only  truly  integrated 
neighborhood  where  $20,000  and  $40,000  houses  stand  side  by  side. 

“Judge  Merhige’s  decision  was  very  necessary,”  Mrs.  Hecht  says.  “Whether 
we  like  busing  or  not,  the  time  has  come  when  someone  has  to  pay  the  dues. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  long-term  ramification  of  Judge  Merhige’s  opinion  is 
that  people  will  really  and  finally  accept  open  housing. 

“When  that  happens,  we  will  haw>  our  neighborhood  schools  back  again.  But 
what  is  more  important  is  we  will  finally  be  on  our  way  to  achieving  a truly  free 
and  open  multiracial  society.” 
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